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CHAP.  V. 

HAving  in  the  fecond  chapter  revealed  all  the  dark  myfleries  of 
atheifm,  and  produced  the  utmofl  ftrength  of  that  caufe  ; and  in 
the  third  made  an  introduction  to  the  confutation  of  thofe  a- 
theiflick  grounds,  by  reprefenting  all  the  feveral  forms  and  fchemes 
of  atheifm,  and  fhewing  both  their  difagreements  amongft  themfelves,  and 
wherein  they  all  agree  together  againft  Theifts  •,  we  have  been  hitherto  pre- 
vented of  that  full  and  copious  confutation  of  them,  intended  by  us,  by  reafon 
of  that  large  account  given  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm:  which  yet  was  no  imper- 
tinent digreflion  neither,  it  removing  the  grand  objection  againft  the  natu- 
rality  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  onelinefs  in  it  as  alfo  preparing  a 
way  for  that  defence  of  Chriftianity,  defigned  by  us  againft  Atheifts. 
Wherefore  that  we  may  not  here  be  quite  excluded  of  what  was  principally 
intended,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a contracted  and  compendious  confutation  of  all 
the  premifed  atheiftick  principles.  The  first  whereof  was  this,  that  either 
men  have  no  idea  of  God  at  all,  or  elfe  none  but  fuch  as  is  compounded  and 
made  up  of  impoflible  and  contradictious  notions  ; from  whence  thefe  A- 
theifts  would  infer  him  to  be  an  unconceiveable  Nothing.  In  anfwer  whereun- 
to,  there  hath  been  fomething  done  already,  it  being  declared  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  chapter,  what  the  idea  of  God  is,  viz.  a perfeCt  under- 
Itanding  nature,  neceffarily  lelf-exiftent,  and  the  caufe  of  all  other  things. 
And  as  there  is  nothing  either  unconceiveable,  or  contradictious  in  this  idea, 
fo  have  we  fhewed,  that  thefe  confounded  Atheifts  do  not  only,  at  the 
fame  time  when  they  verbally  deny  an  idea  of  God,  implicitly  acknow- 
ledge and  confefs  it,  for  as  much  as  otherwife,  denying  his  exiftence,  they 
fhould  deny  the  exiftence  of  nothing  ; but  alfo  that  they  agree  with  Theifts 
in  this  very  idea  it  being  the  only  thing,  which  Atheifts  contend  for,  that 
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the  firft  original  and  head  of  all  things  is  no  perfeft  underftanding  na- 
ture, but  that  all  fprung  from  Tohu  and  Bohu , or  dark  and  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter fortuitoufly  moved.  Moreover,  we  have  not  only  thus  declared  the  idea 
of  God,  but  alfo  largely  proved,  and  made  it  clearly  evident,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  had  a prolepfis  or  anticipation  in  their 
minds,  concerning  the  real  and  adtual  exiftence  or  fuch  a being ; the  Pa- 
gans themfelves,  befides  their  other  many  Gods  (which  were  underftanding 
beings  fuperiour  to  men,)  acknowledging  one  chief  and  fovereign  Numen, 
the  Maker  of  them  all,  and  of  the  whole  world.  From  whence  it  plainly 
appears,  that  thofe  few  Atheifts,  that  formerly  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  here 
and  there  up  and  down  in  the  world,  are  no  other  than  the  monfters  and 
anomalies  of  human  kind.  And  this  alone  might  be  fufficient  to  repel  the 
firft  atheiftick  alfault,  made  againft:  the  idea  of  God. 

Neverthelefs,  that  we  may  not  feem  to  diflfemble  any  of  the  Atheifts 
ftrength,  we  fhall  here  particularly  declare  all  their  moft  colourable  pre- 
tences againft  the  idea  of  God,  and  then  fhow  the  folly  and  invalidity  of 
them.  Which  pretences  are  as  follow  •,  firft,  That  we  have  no  idea  nor 
thought  of  any  thing  not  fubjeCt  to  corporeal  fenfe  -,  nor  the  leaf  evidence  of 
the  exiflence  of  any  thing , but  from  the  fame.  Secondly,  That  Theifls  them- 
felves acknowledging  God  to  be  incomprehenfible , he  may  be  from  thence  inferred 
to  be  a non-entity.  Thirdly,  That  the  Theifls  idea  of  God  including  infinity  in 
it,  is  therefore  abfolutely  unconceivable  and  impojfble.  Fourthly,  That  Theology 
is  an  arbitrarious  compilement  of  inconfiftent  and  contradictions  notions.  And 
laftly,  That  the  idea  and  exiflence  of  God  owes  all  its  being , either  to  the  con- 
founded non-fenfe  of  aftonifh'd  minds.,  or  elfe  to  the  fiction  and  impofture  of 
politicians. 

We  begin  with  the  firft  ; That  we  tan  have  no  idea,  conception,  or 
thought  of  any  thing,  not  fubjedt  to  lenfes,  nor  the  lead  evidence  of  the 
exiftence  of  any  thing,  but  from  the  fame.  Thus  a modern  atheiftick 
writer1 ; Whatfoever  we  can  conceive , hath  been  perceived  firft  by  fenfe , either 
at  once  or  in  parts  *,  and  a man  can  have  no  thought  reprefenting  any  thing  not 
fubjeCt  to  fenfe.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  whatfoever  is  not  lenfible  and 
imaginable,  is  utterly  unconceiveable,  and  to  us  nothing.  Moreover,  the  fame 
writer  adds,  Thai  the  only  evidence , which  we  have  of  the  exiftence  of  ary 
thing , is  from  fenfe  the  consequence  whereof  is  this,  that  there  being  no 

corporeal  fenfe  of  a Deity,  there  can  be  no  evidence  at  all  of  his  exiftence. 
Wherefore,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  atheiftick  philofophy,  all  is  re- 
folved  into  fenfe,  as  the  only  criterion  of  truth,  accordingly  as  Protagoras 
in  Plato'  sTheatetus'1  concludes  knowledge  to  be  fenfe  •,  and  a late  writer  of 
our  own  determines  fenfe  to  be  original  knowledge.  Here  have  we  a wide 
ocean  before  us,  but  we  muft  contract  our  fails.  Were  fenfe  knowledge  and 
underftanding  ; then  he,  that  fees  light  and  colours,  and  feels  heat  and  cold, 
would  underftand  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like  of  all  other 
lenfible  things : neither  would  there  be  any  philofophy  at  all  concerning  them. 
Whereas  the  mind  of  man  remaineth  altogether  unfatisfied,  concerning  the 

nature 
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nature  of  thefe  corporeal  things,  even  after  the  ftrongeft  fenfations  of  them, 
and  is  but  thereby  awakened  to  a further  philofophick  inquiry  and  fearch 
about  them,  what  this  light  and  colours,  this  heat  and  cold,  &c.  really 
fhould  be  ; and  whether  they  be  indeed  qualities  in  the  objects  without 
us,  or  only  phantafms  and  fenfations  in  our  felves.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  could  be  no  fufpicion'  of  any  fuch  thing  as  this,  were  fenfe  the 
higheft  faculty  in  us ; neither  can  fenfe  it  felf  ever  decide  this  controver- 
fy  ; fince  one  fenfe  cannot  judge  of  another,  or  correct  the  error  of  it ; 
all  fenfe  as  fuch,  (that  is,  as  phancy  and  apparition)  being  alike  true.  And 
had  not  thefe  Atheifts  been  notorious  dunces  in  that  atomick  philofophy, 
which  they  fo  much  pretend  to,  they  would  clearly  have  learn’d  fom  thence, 
that  fenfe  is  not  knowledge  and  underftanding,  nor  the  criterion  of  truth  as 
to  fenfible  things  themfelves ; it  reaching  not  to  the  eftence  or  abfolute 
nature  of  them,  but  only  taking  notice  of  their  outfide,  and  perceiving, 
its  own  paftions  from  them,  rather  than  the  things  themfelves  : and  that 
there  is  a higher  faculty  in  the  foul,  of  reafon  and  underftanding,  which 
judges  of  fenfe  ; detefts  the  phantaftry  and  impofture  of*  it  ; difcovers  to  us 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  objects  themfelves  like  to  thole  forementioned 
fenfible  ideas  ; and  refolves  all  fenfible  things  into  intelligible  principles  ; 
the  ideas  whereof  are  not  foreign  and  adventitious,  and  meer  paffive  im- 
prefiions  upon  the  foul  from  without,  but  native  and  domeftick  to  it,  or 
actively  exerted  from  the  foul  it  felf;  no  paftion  being  able  to  make  a 
judgment  either  of  it  felf,  or  other  things.  This  is  a thing  fo  evident,  that 
Democritus  him  felf  could  not  but  take  notice  of  it,  and  acknowledge  it, 
though  he  made  not  a right  life  thereof ; he,  in  all  probability,  continuing 
notwithftanding  a confounded  and  befitted  Atheift  ; Sextus  Empiricus  having 
recorded  this  of  him  1 : Eu  to;?  xuvoai  SCo  <pnir)v  ilvul  yvu<rc^}  rrjv  /usv  Sue  r uv 
Otl&'/jtrEUV,  TYlV  cl  Stu  t Hi  <5«xvo;a?*  uv  rw  fiv  Six  tm?  Siuvolu;  yvuiriv  xuruya,  7rpo<r— 
uiry  to  zxirou  £(’?  aAjifk/a?  jt^uViu,  tw  St  Stoc  ruv  uloSrxreuv  oxer  inv  ovopiu^ei^. 
o'.urr?  to'  Txpoq  Siuyvu<rtv  t£  aA'/i&»?  a7rAav£?*  A tyec  J1  xutcc  Ae^ji/,  jTv'W— 
pxtj?  <51  S'o  tlcrlv  ISeut’  v flv  yvncrtri'  v SI  crxoTi'tj-  f,  (rxoTiri?  /ulv}  ruSs  (rlfuTrudu^  o\ptf9 
dxori,  oSpv,  yev<w9  4/£o<7(?'  >?  SI  yvw'nn  roxtxpvfj.y.tvy  <51  tosutji?*  Democritus  in 
his  Canons  affirmeth , that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledges , one  by  the  fenfes , 
and  another  by  the  mind.  Of  which  that  by  the  mind  is  only  accounted  know- 
ledge , he  bearing  witnefs  to  the  faithfulnefs  and  firmnefs  thereof  for  the  judg- 
ment of  truth.  The  ether  by  the  fenfes  he  calleth.  dark , denying  it  to  be  a rule 
and  meafure  of  truth.  His  own  words  are  thefe  : There  are  two  fpecies  of 
knowledge , the  one  genuine , the  other  dark  and  obfeure.  The  dark  and  obfeure 
knowledge  is  feeing , h earing,  fuelling,  tafting , touching.  But  the  genuine  know- 
ledge is  another  more  hidden  and  recondit.  To  which  purpofe  there  is  ano- 
ther fragment  aifo  of  this  Democritus  preferved  by  the  fame  Sextus  2 ; 

J/AujOf,  XUl  VOfAU  uHHpOV,  VO/UU)  .&££|Uo'v,  VOf/.U  y\lWggOV‘  VO//.W  %pO;>T  UtTlU  <51  UTOfuK 
KKI  XflloV  OTTip  VOful^iTTUt  y.l'J  ElVUt  XCl l Sofcu^ETUt  TOC  uISSyitU,  XX  £?“»  <51  XUT  ukv- 

Ssiuv  tuZ-u-  Bitter  and  fweet , hot  and  cold , are  only  in  opinion  or  phancy. 
Colour  is  only  in  opinion ; atoms  and  vacuum  alone  in  truth  and  reality. 

That 
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CXXXVIIL  CXXXIX.  p.400. 


§.  a Jd.  ibid.  iCXXXV.  p.399. 
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I'hat  which  is  thought  to  be , are  fenjibles  •,  but  thefe  are  not  according  to  truth , 
but  atoms  and  vacuum  only . Now  the  chief  ground  of  this  rational  difcovery 
of  the  antient  Atomifts,  that  fer.fible  things,  as  heat  and  cold,  bitter  and 
fweet,  red  and  green,  are  no  real  qualities  in  the  objects  without,  but  oniy 
our  own  pliancies,  was  becaufe  in  body  there  are  no  fuch  things  intelligible, 
but  only  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  motion  and  reft.  Of  which  we  have  not 
only  fenfible  ideas,  paflively  imprefifed  upon  us  from  without,  but  alfo  intel- 
ligible notions,  actively  exerted  from  the  mind  it  felf.  Which  latter  not- 
withltanding,  becaufe  they  are  not  unaccompanied  with  fenfible  phantafms, 
are  by  many  unfkilfully  confounded  with  them.  But  befides  thefe,  we 
have  other  intelligible  notions,  or  ideas  alfo,  which  have  no  genuine  phan- 
tafms at  all  belonging  to  them.  Of  which  whofoever  doubts,  may  eafily  be 
fatisfied  and  convinced,  by  reading  but  a fentence  or  two,  that  he  underftands, 
in  any  book  almoft,  that  fhall  come  next  to  his  hand  ; and  reflexively  exa- 
mining himfelf,  whether  he  have  a phantafm,  or  fenfible  idea,  belonging  to 
every  word,  or  no.  For  whoever  is  modeft  and  ingenuous,  will  quickly 
be  forced  to  confefs,  that  he  meets  with  many  words,  which  though  they 
have  a fenfe  or  intelligible  notion,  yet  have  no  genuine  phantafm  belonging 
to  them.  And  we  have  known  fome,  who  were  confidently  engaged  in  the 
other  opinion,  being  put  to  read  the  beginning  of  Tally* s Offices,  prefently 
non-plus’d  and  confounded  in  that  firfb  word  quanquarn  ■,  they  being  neither 
able  to  deny,  but  that  there  was  a fenfe  belonging  to  it,  nor  yet  to  affirm,  that 
they  had  any  phantafm  thereof,  fave  only  of  the  found  or  letters.  But  to 
prove,  that  there  are  cogitations  not  fubjedt  to  corporeal  fenfe,  we  need  go 
no  further  than  this  very  idea  or  defeription  of  God  ; a fubftance  abfolutely 
perfect,  infinitely  good,  wife  and  powerful,  neceffarily  felf-exiftent,  and  the 
caufe  of  all  other  things.  Where  there  is  not  one  word  unintelligible  to 
him,  that  hath  any  underhand ing  in  him,  and  yet  no  confideraiive  and  in- 
genuous perfon  can  pretend,  that  he  hath  a genuine  phantafm,  or  fenfible 
idea,  anfwering  to  any  one  of  thofe  words,  either  to  fubftance , or  to  abfo- 
lutely  perfeffi,  ox  to  infinitely,  or  to  good,  or  to  wife,  or  to  -powerful,  or 
to  neceftity,  or  to  felf-exiftence,  or  to  caufe ; or  indeed  to  all,  or  other,  or 
things.  Wherefore  it  is  nothing  but  want  of  meditation,  together  with  a 
fond  and  fottifh  dotage  upon  corporeal  fenfe,  which  hath  fo  far  impofed 
upon  fome,  as  to  make  them  believe,  that  they  have  not  the  leaft  cogita- 
tion of  any  thing  not  lubjedt  to  corporeal  fenfe  •,  or  that  there  is  nothing  in 
human  underhand ing,  or  conception,  which  was  not  firfb  in  bodily  fenfe  ; 
a doctrine  highly  favourable  to  atheifin.  But  fince  it  is  certain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  have  many  thoughts,  not  fubjedt  to  fenfe,  it  is  manifeflr,  that 
whatfoever  falls  not  under  external  fenfe,  is  not  therefore  unconceivable, 
and  nothing.  Which  whofoever  aflerts,  mult  needs  affirm  life  and  cogita- 
tion it  felf,  knowledge  or  underflanding,  reafon  and  memory,  volition  and 
appetite,  things  of  the  greateft  moment  and  reality,  to  be  nothing  but  mere 
words  without  any  fignification.  Nay,  fancy  and  fenfe  it  felf,  upon  this  hype- 
tiiefis,  could  hardly  ’icape  from  becoming  non-entities  too,  forafmuch  as 
neither  fancy  nor  fenfe  falls  under  fenfe,  but  only  the  objects  of  them  ; 
we  neither  feeing  vifion,  nor  .feeling  ration,  nor  hearing  audition,  much 
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lefs,  hearing  fight,  or  feeing  tafte,  or  the  like.  Wherefore  though  God 
fhould  be  never  fo  much  corporeal,  as  fome  Theifts  have  conceived  him  to 
be ; yet  fince  the  chief  of  his  efience,  and  as  it  were  his  infide,  muft  by 
thefe  be  acknowledged  to  confift  in  mind,  wifdom,  and  underftanding,  he 
could  qot  poffibly,  as  to  this,  fall  under  corporeal  fenfe  (fight  or  touch)  any 
more  than  thought  can.  But  that  there  is  fubftance  incorporeal  alfo,  and 
therefore  in  itfelf  altogether  infenfible,  and  that  the  Deity  is  fuch,  is  de- 
monftrated  elfcwhere. 


We  grant  indeed,  that  the  evidence  of  particular  bodies,  exifting  hie  & 
nunc , without  us,  doth  necefiarily  depend  upon  the  information  of  fenfe  ; 
but  yet  neverthelefs,  the  certainty  of  this  very  evidence  is  not  from  fenfe 
alone,  but  from  a complication  of  reafon  and  underftanding  together  with 
it.  Were  fenfe  the  only  evidence  of  things,  there  could  be  no  abfolute  truth 
and  falfhood,  nor  certainty  at  all  of  any  thing  *,  fenfe,  as  fuch,  being  only 
relative  to  particular  perfons,  feeming  and  phantaftical,  and  obnoxious  to 
much  delufion.  For  if  our  nerves  and  brain  be  inwardly  fo  moved,  and 
affedted,  as  they  would  be  by  fuch  an  objedt  prefent,  when  indeed  it  is  ab- 
fent,  and  no  other  motion  or  fenfation  in  the  mean  time  prevail  againft  it 
and  obliterate  it  ; then  muft  that  objedt  of  neceflity  feem  to  us  prefent. 
Moreover,  thofe  imaginations,  that  fpring  and  bubble  from  the  foul  itfelf, 
are  commonly  taken  for  fenfitions  by  us  when  afleep,  and  fometimes  in  me- 
lancholick  and  fanciful  perfons  alfo,  when  awake.  That  atheiftick  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  thing  as  exifting,  but  only  from 
corporeal  fenfe,  is  plainly  contradidted  by  the  Atomick  Atheifts  themfelves, 
when  they  aflert  atoms  and  vacuum  to  be  the  principles  of  all  things,  and 
the  exuvious  images  of  bodies  to  be  the  caufes  both  of  fight  and  cogitation  : 
for  fingle  atoms,  and  thofe  exuvious  images,  were  never  feen  nor  felt ; and 
vacuum,  or  empty  fpace,  is  fo  far  from  being  fenfible,  that  thefe  Atheifts 
themfelves  allow  it  to  be  the  one  only  incorporeal.  Wherefore  they  muft 
here  go  beyond  the  ken  of  fenfe,  and  appeal  to  reafon  only  for  the  exiftence 
of  thefe  principles : as  Protagoras , one  of  them,  in  Plato , profeftedly  doth ; ^ 

VA  ~ r ~ > / > / . » X t\  r t A V * 

avpei  zregi(T}co7roov  fj/ori;  t cov  oopv fjTwv  tTrowxYT  zkti  at  vtoi9  oi  xdtv  oo\Ao  oioy.zvoi  ew<zi9  v Stepb. 
» xv  Swuvlxi  A 7 ran  to  cco^octov  £y.  a,7roSe%oy.i:oE,  w iv  xtri'x? 

fAtgu’  Have  a care , that  none  of  the  profane  and  uninitiated  in  the  myfteries 
cver-hcar  you.  By  the  profane  1 mean  (faith  he)  thofe,  who  think  nothing  to 
exijl , but  what  they  can  feel  with  their  fingers , and  exclude  all  that  is  inviftble 
out  of  the  rank  of  being.  Were  exiftence  to  be  allow’d  to  nothing,  that 
doth  not  fall  under  corporeal  fenfe,  then  muft  we  deny  the  exiftence  of  foul 
and  mind  in  our  felves  and  others,  becaufe  we  can  neither  feel  nor  fee  any 
fuch  thing.  Whereas  we  are  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  our  own  fouls, 
partly  from  an  inward  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  cogitations,  and  partly 
from  that  principle  of  reafon,  that  nothing  cannot  adt.  And  the  exiftence 
of  other  individual  fouls  is  manifeft  to  us,  from  their  effedts  upon  their  re- 
fpedtive  bodies,  their  motions,  adtions,  and  difeourfe.  Wherefore  fince 
the  Atheifts  cannot  deny  the  exiftence  of  foul  or  mind  in  men,  though  no 
V o l.  II.  Nnnn  fuch 
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fuch  thing  fall  under  external  fenfe,  they  have  as  little  reafon  to  deny  the 
exiftence  of  a perfect  mind,  prefiding  over  the  univerfe,  without  which 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  whence  our  imperfed  ones  fhould  be  derived.  The 
exifKnce  of  that  God,  whom  no  eye  hath  feen  nor  can  fee,  is  plainly 
proved  by  reafon  from  his  effects,  in  the  vifible  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verfe, and  from  what  we  are  confcious  of  within  ourfelves. 

The  fecond  pretence  of  Atheifts  againft  the  idea  of  God,  and  confequently 
his  exiftence,  is,  becaufe  Theifts  themfelves  acknowledging  God  to  be  in- 
comprehenfible, it  may  be  from  thence  inferred,  that  he  is  a non-entity. 
Which  argumentation  of  the  Atheifts  fuppofes  thefe  two  things,  firft,  that, 
what  is  incomprehenfible  is  altogether  unconceivable-,  and  then,  that  what 
is  unconceivable  is  nothing.  The  latter  of  which  two,  perhaps,,  may  be 
granted  to  them,  that  what  is  fo  utterly  unconceivable,  as  that  no  man  can 
frame  any  manner  of  idea  or  conception  of  it,  is  therefore  either  in  itfelf,  or 
at  leaft  to  us,  nothing.  tLcaufe  though  that  of  Protagoras  be  not  true,  in 
Plato  Theat.  zrctvluv  ^ypctTuv  jui-r^ov  djOpunos  avai,  tuv  y.hi  ooluv  w'j  runi  Je  y.rj 

^ Il8'J  oVritv,  u;  ova  t'rw  That  man  is  the  meafure  of  all  things , either  as  exijling  or 
not  exijling ; lie  meaning  indeed  nothing  elfe  thereby,  but  that  there  was 
no  abfolute  truth  or  falfhood  of  any  thing,  but  all  was  relative  to  particular 
perfons,  and  phantaftical  or  feeming  only.  And  though  it  muft  not  be 
granted,  that  whatfoever  any  man’s  fhallow  underftanding  cannot  eafily  and 
fully  comprehend,  is  therefore  prefently  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue 
of  beings  •,  which  is  the  reafon,  or  rather  infidelity  of  the  Anti-trinitarians ; 
yet  is  there  notwithftanding  fome  truth  in  that  of  Arijlotle , that  * *■“> 
■rnzvT  a,  the  rational  foul  or  mind  is  in  a manner  all  things  it  being  able  to 
frame  fome  idea  and  conception  or  other  of  whatfoever  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  hath  either  an  actual  or  poffible  exiftence,  from  the  very  higheft 
to  the  loweft.  Mind  and  Underftanding  is,  as  it  were,  a diaphanous  and  cry- 
ftalline  globe,  or  a kind  of  notional  world,  which  hath  fome  reflex  image, 
and  correfpondent  rav,  or  reprefentation  in  it,  to  whatfoever  is  in  the  true 
and  real  world  of  being.  And  upon  this  account  may  it  be  laid,  that 
whatfoever  is  in  its  own  nature  abfolutely  unconceivable,  is  indeed  a non- 
entity. 

But  the  former  is  abfolutely  denied  by  us,  that  whatfoever  is  incompre- 
henfible is  unconceivable  •,  and  therefore  when  we  affirm,  that  God  is  in- 
comprehenfible, our  meaning  is  only  this,  that  our  imperfect  minds  cannot 
have  fuch  a conception  of  his  nature,  as  doth  perfectly  mafter,  conquer, 
and  fubdue  that  vaft  object  under  it ; or  at  leaft  is  fo  fully  adequate  and 
commenfurate  to  the  fame,  as  that  it  doth  every  way  match  and  equalize 
it.  Now  it  doth  not  at  all  follow  from  hence,  becaufe  God  is  thus  incom- 
prehenfible to  our  finite  and  narrow  underftandings,  that  he  is  utterly  un- 
conceivable by  them,  fo  that  they  cannot  frame  any  idea  at  all  of  him,  and 
he  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  a non-entity.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend  ourfelves,  and  that  we  have  not  fuch  an  adequate 
and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  effence  of  any  fubftantial  thing,  as 
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that  we  can  perfectly  matter  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a truth,  though  abufed 
by  the  Seepticks,  that  there  is  xKXTockmrVv  n,  fome thing  incomprehenjible  in 
the  eflence  of  the  loweft  fubttances.  For  even  body  itfelf,  which  the  A- 
theitts  think  themfelves  fo  well  acquainted  with,  becaufe  they  can  feel  it 
with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the  only  fubftance,  that  they  acknowledge 
either  in  themfelves  or  the  univerfe,  hath  fuch  puzzling  difficulties  and  en- 
tanglements in  the  fpeculation  of  it,  that  they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate 
themfelves  from.  We  might  inttance  alfo  in  fome  accidental  things,  as 
time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  the 
fame  with  it,  but  have  a lower  participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature, 
and  are  rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This  is  indeed 
one  badge  of  our  creaturely  ftate,  thatwe  have  not  a perfectly  comprehenfive 
knowledge,  or  fuch  as  is  adequate  and  commenfurate  to  the  eftences  of 
things  •,  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  acknowledgment,  that 
there  is  another  perfeCt  Mind  or  underftanding  Being  above  us  in  the  uni- 
verfe, from  which  our  imperfeCt  minds  were  derived,  and  upon  which  they 
do  depend.  Wherefore  if  we  can  have  no  idea  or  conception  of  any  thing, 
whereof  we  have  not  a full  and  perfeCt  comprehenfion,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  fubftance.  But  though  we 
do  not  comprehend  all  truth,  as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  matter  of 
it,  and  cannot  penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  thorough  the  nature  of  every 
thing,  yet  may  rational  fouls  frame  certain  ideas  and  conceptions,  of  what- 
foever  is  in  the  orb  of  being  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  purpofe.  And  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  Deity, 
nor  exhauft  the  infinitenefs  of  its  perfection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  or 
conception  of  a Being  abfolutely  perfeCt  *,  fuch  a one  as  is  nojiro  modulo 
tonformis , agreeable  and  proportionate  to  our  meafure  and  fcantling  ; as  we 
may  approach  near  to  a mountain,  and  touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we 
cannot  encompafs  it  all  round,  and  enclafp  it  within  our  arms.  Whatfoever 
is  in  its  own  nature  abfolutely  unconceivable,  is  nothing  ; but  not  whatfo- 
ever is  not  fully  comprehenfible  by  our  imperfeCt  underftandings. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incomprehenfible  to  us  than  any 
thing  elfe  whatfoever,  which  proceeds  from  the  fulnefsof  its  being  and  per- 
fection, and  from  the  tranfcendency  of  its  brightnefs  •,  but,  for  the  very  fame 
reafon,  may  it  be  faid  alfo,  in  fome  fenfe,  that  it  is  more  knowable  and 
conceivable  than  any  thing.  As  the  fun,  though,  by  reafon  of  its  exceffive 
fplendour,  it  dazzle  our  weak  fight,  yet  is  it  notwithftanding  far  more  vifible 
alfo,  than  ahy  of  the  nebulofce  flellce , the  fmall  mijty  Jlars.  Where  there  is 
more  of  light,  there  is  more  of  vifibility  ; fo  where  there  is  more  of  en- 
tity, reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  there  more  of  conceptibility  and  cog- 
nofcibility  •,  fuch  an  objeCt  filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  aCting  more 
ftrongly  upon  it.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  our  weak  and  imperfeCt  minds  are 
loft  in  the  vaft  immenfity  and  redundancy  of  the  Deity,  and  overcome 
with  its  tranfcendent  light,  and  dazzling  brightnefs,  therefore  hath  it  to  us 
an  appearance  of  darknefs  and  incomprehenfibility  •,  as  the  unbounded 
expansion  of  liglv",  in  the  clear  tranfparent  tether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition 
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of  an  azure  obfcurity  ; which  yet  is  not  an  abfolute  thing  in  itfelf,  but  only 
relative  to  our  fenfe,  and  a mere  fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehenfibility  of  the  Deity  is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument 
againft  the  reality  of  its  exiftence,  as  that  it  is  moft  certain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  were  there  nothing  incomprehenfible  to  us,  who  are  but  contemptible 
pieces,  and  fmall  atoms  of  the  univerfe  ; were  there  no  other  being  in  the 
world,  but  what  our  finite  and  imperfeft  underftandings  could  fpan  or  fa- 
thom, and  encompafs  round  about,  look  thorough  and  thorough,  have  a 
commanding  view  of,  and  perfe&ly  conquer  and  fubdue  under  them  ; then 
could  there  be  nothing  abfolutely  and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no  God. 
For  though  that  of  Empedocles  be  not  true  in  a literal  fenfe,'  as  it  feems  to 
have  been  taken  by  Arifiotle  *,  yxlx  ftv  yx^  yxTxv,  &c.  That  by  earth  we  fee 
earthy  by  water  water , and  by  fire  fire  ; and  underfiand  every  thing  by  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  within  ourf elves : yet  is  it  certain,  that  every  thing  is  ap- 
prehended by  fome  internal  congruity  in  that  which  apprehends,  which  per- 
haps was  the  fenfe  intended  by  that  noble  philofophick  poet.  Wherefore 
it  cannot  pofiibly  otherwife  be,  but  that  the  finitenefs,  fcantnefs,  and  im- 
perfection of  our  narrow  underftandings  muft  make  them  afymmetral,  or 
incommenfurate,  to  that,  which  is  abfolutely  and  infinitely  perfeCt. 

And  nature  itfelf  plainly  intimates  to  us,  that  there  is  fome  fuch  abfolute- 
ly perfeCt  Being,  which,  though  not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehenfible 
to  our  finite  underftandings,  by  certain  pafiions,  which  it  hath  implanted  in 
us,  that  otherwife  would  want  an  objeCt  to  difplay  themfelves  upon  ; name- 
ly thofe  of  devout  veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with  a 
kind  ofecftafy,  and  pleafing  horror  ; which,  in  the  filent  language  of  nature,, 
feem  to  Ipeak  thus  much  to  us,  that  there  is  fome  objeCt  in  the  world,  fo 
much  bigger  and  vafter  than  our  mind  and  thoughts,  that  it  is  the  very 
fame  to  them,  that  the  ocean  is  to  narrow  veflels ; fo  that  when  they  have 
taken  into  themfelves  as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  contemplation,  and 
filled  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  ftill  an  immenfity  of  it  left  without, 
which  cannot  enter  in  for  want  of  room  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  muft  be 
apprehended  after  fome  other  ftrange  and  more  myfterious  manner,  viz. 
by  their  being  as  it  were  plunged  into  it,  and  fwallowed  up  or  loft  in  it.  To 
conclude,  the  Deity  is  indeed  incomprehenfible  to  our  finite  and* imperfeCt 
underftandings,  but  not  inconceivable  ; and  therefore  there  is  no  ground  at 
all  for  this  atheiftick  pretence,  to  make  it  a non-entity. 

We  come  to  the  third  atheiftick  argumentation;  That  becaufe  infinity 
(which  according  to  theology  is  included  in  the  idea  of  God,  and  pervadeth 
all  his  attributes)  is  utterly  unconceivable,  the  Deity  itfelf  is  therefore  an 
impoflibility,  and  non-entity.  To  this  fenfe  found  fundry  pafiages  of  a 
modern  writer  ; as,  JVhatfoever  we  know , we  learn  from  our  phantafms  ; but 
there  is  no  phantafm  of  Infinite , and  therefore  no  knowledge  or  conception  of  it. 

Again,, 
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Ao-ain,  IVhatfoever  we  imagine  is  finite , and  therefore  there  is  no  conception  or 
idea  of  that  which  we  call  infinite.  No  man  can  have  in  his  mind  an  image  of 
infinite  time , or  of  infinite  power.  Wherefore  the  name  of  God  is  ufed  not  to 
make  us  conceive  himy  but  only  that  we  may  honour  him.  The  true  meaning 
whereof  (as  may  be  plainly  gathered  from  other  pafiages  of  the  fame  wri- 
ter) is  thus  to  be  interpreted  ; that  there  is  nothing  of  philofophick  truth 
and  reality  in  the  idea  or  attributes  of  God;  nor  any  other  fenfe  in  thofe 
words,  but  only  to  fignify  the  veneration  and  aftoni  foment  of  men’s  own 
confounded  minds.  And  accordingly  the  word  infinite  is  declared  to  figni- 
fy nothing  at  all  in  that  which  is  fo  called,  (there  being  no  fuch  thing  really 
exifting)  but  only  the  inability  of  men’s  own  minds,  together  with  their 
ruftick  aftonifoment  and  admiration.  Wherefore  when  the  fame  writer  de- 
termines, that  God  mud  not  be  faid  to  be  finite,  this  being  no  good 
courtfhip  nor  compliment ; and  yet  the  word  infinite  fignifieth  nothing  in 
the  thing  itfelf,  nor  hath  any  conception  at  all  anfwering  to  it ; he  either 
does  plainly  abufe  his  reader,  or  elfe  he  leaves  him  to  make  up  this  conclu- 
fion,  that  fince  God  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  he  is  an  unconceivable  no- 
thing. In  like  manner,  another  learned  well-wilier  to  atheifm  declareth, 
that  he,  who  calleth  any  thing  infinite,  doth  but  rei  quam  non  capity  attri- 
buere  nomen , quod  non  intelligit  ; attribute  an  unintelligible  name  to  a thing 
unconceivable  ; becaufe  all  conception  is  finite , and  it  is  imp o fib l e to  conceive 
any  things  that  hath  no  bounds  or  limits.  But  that , which  is  mijlakenfor  infinite , 
is  nothing  but  a confufed  chaos  of  the  mind,  or  an  unfhapen  embryo  of  thought ; 
when  men  going  on  further  and  further , and  making  a continual  progrefs,  with- 
out feeing  any  end  before  them , being  at  length  quite  weary  and  tired  out  with 
this  their  endlefs  journey , they  fit  down , and  call  the  thing  by  this  hard  and 
unintelligible  name , infinite.  And  from  hence  does  he  alfo  infer,  that  becaufe 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite,  as  to  fignify  any  thing  in  that,,  which  is  fo 
called  ; we  therefore  cannot  poflibly  have  germanam  ideam  Dei , any  true 
and  genuine  idea  or  notion  of  God  Of  which,  they  who  underftand  the 
language  of  Atheifts,  know  very  well  the  meaning  to  be  this  j that  there  is 
indeed  no  fuch  thing,  or  that  he  is  a non-entity. 

Now  fince  this  exception  againft  the  idea  of  God,,  and  confequently  his 
exiftence,  is  made  by  our  modern  and  neoterick  Atheifts  ; we  (hall,  in  the 
firft  place,  (hew,  how  contradictious  they  are  herein  to  their  predeceflors,  the 
old  philofophick  Atheifts ; and  confequently  how  inconfiftent  and  difagree- 
ing  Atheifts  in  feveral  ages  have  been  with  one  another.  For  whereas  thefe 
modern  Atheifts  would  have  this  thought  a ftifficient  confutation  of  a Deity, 
that  there  can  be  nothing  infinite ; it  is  certain,  that  the  ancient  philofo- 
phick Atheifts  were  fo  far  from  being  of  this  perfuafion,  that  fome  of  them, 
as  Anaximander  exprefiy,  ma.de’'  Avilov,  or  infinite , ihe  principle  of  all 
things  ; that  is  infinitely  extended  and  eternal  matter , devoid  of  all  life  and 
under  flan  ding.  For  though  Melifjus  his  J/A  nc^ov  or  infinite , which  he  made 
the  firft  principle,  was  a molt  perfect  being,  eminently  containing  all 
things  (as  hath  been  already  foewed)  and  therefore  the  true  Deity  ; Anaxi . 
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wander's  vA7mfov,  or  Infinite,  yet  however  called  0i~ov,  or  divine  by  him, 
(it  being  the  only  divinity,  which  he  acknowledged)  was  nothing  but  fenfe- 
'iefs  matter,  an  atheiftick  Infinite.  Wherefore  both  Theifts  and  Atheifts  in 
ihofe  former  times  did  very  well  agree  together  in  this  one  point,  that  there 
was  fomething  or  other  infinite,  as  the  firft  principle  of  all  things  ; either 
infinite  mind,  or  infinite  matter  •,  though  this  latter  atheiftick  infinity  of 
extended  matter  be  indeed  repugnant  to  conception  (as  fhall  be  proved  af- 
terwards) there  being  no  true  infinite,  but  a perfect  Being,  or  the  holy  Tri- 
nity. Furthermore,  not  only  Anaximander , but  alfo,  after  him,  Democritus 
and  Epicurus , and  many  others  of  that  atheiftick  gang,  heretofore  afierted 
‘like-wife  a numerical  infinity  of  worlds,  and  therefore  much  more  than  an 
infinity  of  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter.  And  though  this  numerical  infi- 
nity of  theirs  were  alfo  unconceivable  and  impofilble  •,  yet  does  it  fufficient- 
ly  appear  from  hence,  that  thefe  ancient  philofophick  Atheifts  were  fo  far 
from  being  abhorrent  from  infinity,  as  a thing  impofilble,  and  a non- 
entity, that  they  were  on  the  contrary  very  fond  thereof  *,  and  therefore 
-never  went  about  to  difprove  a Deity  after  this  manner,  becaufe  there  can  be 
nothing  infinite. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  fhall  make  it  manifeft,  that  thefe  modern  Athe- 
ifts do  no  Ids  contradict  plain  reafon  and  their  very  felves  alfo,  than  they  do 
their  predeceffors  in  that  impiety,  when  they  thus  go  about  to  difprove 
the  exiftence  of  a God,  becaufe  there  can  be  nothing  infinite,  neither  in  du- 
ration, nor  in  power,  nor  in  any  other  regard.  For  firft,  though  it  fhould 
be  doubted,  whether  there  be  a God  or  no  •,  yet  muft  it  needs  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  as  indubitable,  as  any  thing  in  all  geometry,  that  there  was 
fomething  or  other  infinite  in  duration,  or  eternal,  without  beginning  : 
becaufe,  if  there  had  been  once  nothing  at  all,  there  could  never  have  been 
any  thing,  that  common  notion,  or  principle  of  reafon,  having  here  an  ir- 
reftftible  force,  that  nothing  could  ever  come  from  nothing.  Now,  if 
there  were  never  nothing,  but  always  fomething,  then  muft  there  of  necefti- 
ty  be  fomething  infinite  in  duration,  and  eternal  without  beginning.  Where^ 
fore  it  cannot  be  accounted  lefs  than  extreme  fottiftmefs  and  ftupidity  of 
mind  in  thefe  modern  Atheifts,  thus  to  impugn  a Deity  from  the  impoftibi- 
lity  of  infinite  duration  without  beginning.  But  in  the  next  place,  we 
muft  confefs  itfeems  to  us  hardly  conceivable,  that  any  Atheift  whatfoever 
could poftibly  be  fo  prodigioufiy  fottifh,or  fo  monftroufiy  infatuated,  as  really 
to  think,  that  once  there  was  nothing  at  all,  but  that  afterwards  fenfclefs 
matter  happened  (no  body  knows  how)  to  come  into  being,  from  whence 
all  other  things  were  derived.  According  to  which  hypothefis  it  would  fol- 
low alfo,  that  matter  might  as  well  fome  time  or  other  happen  again  to 
ceafe  to  be,  and  fo  all  things  vanifh  into  nothing.  To  conclude  therefore, 
thefe  Atheifts  muft  of  necefilty  be  guilty  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
things ; either  of  extreme  fottiftmefs  and  ftupidity,  in  acknowledging  nei- 
ther God,  nor  matter,  nor  any  thing,  to  have  exifted  infinitely  from 
eternity  without  beginning  ; or  elfe,  if  they  do  acknowledge  the 
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pre-eternity  of  matter,  or  its  infinite  paft-duration  without  beginning, 
then,  of  the  molt  notorious  impudence,  in  making  that  an  argument  a- 
gainft  the  exiftence  of  a God,  which  themfelves  acknowledge  to  matter. 

Neverthelefs  we  fhall  here  readily  comply  with  thefe  modern  Atheifts 
thus  far,  as  to  grant  them  thefe  two  following  things  ; Firfi , That  we  can 
have  no  proper  and  genuine  phantafm  of  any  Infinite  whatfoever,  becaufe 
we  never  had  corporeal  fenfe  of  any,  neither  of  infinite  number,  nor  of  infi- 
nite magnitude,  and  therefore  much  lefs  of  infinite  time  or  duration,  and  of 
infinite  power ; thefe  two  latter  things,  time  and  power,  themfdves  not 
falling  under  corporeal  fenfe.  Secondly , That  as  we  have  no  phantafm  of 
any  infinite,  fo  neither  is  infinity  fully  comprehenfib'e  by  our  human  under- 
ftandings,  that  are  but  finite.  But  fince  it  is  certain,  even  to  mathemati- 
cal evidence,  that  there  was  fomething  infinite  in  duration,  or  without  be- 
ginning, inlomuch  that  no  intelligent  Atheift,  upon  mature  confideration,  will 
ever  venture  to  contradict  it  ; we  fhall  from  hence  extort  from  thefe  Atheifts 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  falfenefs-  of  thefe  two  theorems  of  theirs,  that, 
whatfoever  we  have  no  phantafm  or  fenfible  idea  of, as  alfo  whatfoever  is  not. 
fully  comprehenfible  by  us,  is  therefore  a pure  non-entity  or  nothing;  and 
enforce  them  to  confefs,  that  there  is  fomething  really  exifting  in  nature,, 
which  we  have  neither  any  phantafm  of,  nor  yet  can  fully  comprehend  with 
our  imperfedl  underftandings. 

Nay,  we  will  yet  go  further  in  compliance  with  them,  and  acknowledge 
likewife,  that  as  for  thofe  infinities,  of  number,  of  corporeal  magnitude, 
and  of  time  or  fuccefiive  duration,  we  have  not  only  no  phantafm,  nor  full 
intelledlual  comprchenfion  of  them,  but  alfo  no  manner  of  intelligible  idea,, 
notion,  or  conception.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  number  be  fomewhere 
faid  by  Ariftotle1  to  be  infinite,  yet  was  his  meaning  there  only  in  fuch  a ne- 
gative fenfe- as  this,  that  we  can  never  poffibly  come  to  an  end  thereof  by 
addition,  but  may  in  our  minds  ftill  add  number  to  number  infinitely  j, 
which  is  all  one  as  if  he  fhould  indeed  have  affirmed,  that  there  can  be  no. 
number  actually  and  pofitively  infinite,  according  to  Arifiotle1  s own  defini- 
tion of  Infinite,  elfewhere  given  % namely,  that  to  which  nothing  can  be. 
added  ; no  number  being  ever  fo  great,  but  that  one  or  more  may  ftill  be. 
added  to  it.  And  as  there  can  be  no  infinite  number,  fo  neither  can  there  be. 
any  infinity  of  corporeal  magnitude;  not  only  becaufe  if  there  were,  the. 
parts  thereof  rnuft  needs  be  infinite  in  number,,  but  alfo  becaufe,  as  no  num- 
ber can  be  fo  great,  but  that  more  may  be  added  to  it ; fo  neither  can  any. 
body  or  magnitude  be  ever  fo  vaft,  but  that  more  body  or  magnitude  may! 
be  fuppofed  ftill  further  and  further ; this  addition,  of  finites  never  making, 
up  infinite.  Indeed  infinite  fpace,  beyond  the  finite  world,  is- a thing,  which! 
hath  been  much  talked  of;  and  it  is  by  fome.  fuppofed  to  be  infinite  body,  but. 
by  others  to  be  an  incorporeal  infinite  ; through  whofe  adlual  diftance  not-* 
withftanding  ( menfurable  by  poles  and  miles)  this  finite  world  might  roll., 

and! 
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and  tumble  infinitely.  But  as  we  conceive,  all  that  can  be  demonftrated 
here,  is  no  more  than  this,  that  how  vaft  foever  the  finite  world  Ihould  be, 
yet  is  there  a poflibility  of  more  and  more  magnitude  and  body,  ftill  to  be 
added  to  it,  further  and  further,  by  divine  power,  infinitely  ; or  that  the 
world  could  never  be  made  fo  great,  no  not  by  God  himfelf,  as  that  his  own 
omnipotence  could  not  make  it  yet  greater.  Which  potential  infinity,  or 
indefinite  increafablenefs  of  corporeal  magnitude,  feems  to  have  been  mil- 
taken  for  an  adtual  infinity  of  fpace.  Whereas,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe 
more  could  be  added  to  the  magnitude  of  the  corporeal  world  infinitely,  or 
without  end,  therefore  is  it  impoffible,  that  it  Ihould  ever  be  pofitively  and 
adfually  infinite  ; that  is,  fuch,  as  to  which  nothing  more  can  pofiibly  be 
added.  Wherefore  we  conclude  concerning  corporeal  magnitude,  as  we 
did  before  of  number,  that  there  can  be  no  abfolute  and  adftual  infinity 
thereof ; and  that  how  much  vafter  foever  the  world  may  be,  than  accor- 
ding to  the  fuppofition  of  vulgar  aftronomers,  who  make  the  ftarry  fphere 
the  utmoft  wall  thereof;  yet  is  it  not  abfolutely  infinite,  fuch  as  really  hath 
no  bounds  or  limits  at  all,  nor  to  which  nothing  more  could,  by  divine 
power,  be  added.  Lajlly,  We  affirm  likewife,  concerning  time,  or  fuccef- 
live  duration,  that  there  can  be  no  infinity  of  that  neither,  no  temporal 
eternity  without  beginning  : and  that  not  only,  becaufe  there  would  then  be 
an  adtual  infinity,  and  more  than  an  infinity  of  number  ; but  alfo  becaufe, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  there  would  always  have  been  an  infinity  of  time  paft, 
and  confequently  an  infinity  of  time  part,  which  was  never  prefent.  Whereas 
all  the  moments  of  paft  time  muft  needs  have  been  once  prefent ; and  if  fo, 
then  all  of  them,  at  leaft  fave  one,  future  too  ; from  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  there  was  a fir  ft  moment,  or  beginning  of  time.  And  thus  does  reafon 
conclude,  neither  the  world,  nor  time  itfelf,  to  have  been  infinite  in  their 
paft  duration,  nor  eternal  without  beginning. 

Here  will  the  Atheift  think  prefently,  he  hath  got  a great  advantage  to 
difprove  the  exiftence  of  a God  ; Nonne , qui  aternitatem  mundi  fic  tollunt , 
eadem  opera  etiam  mundi  conditori  aternitatem  tollunt  ? Bo  not  they , who  thus 
dejtroy  the  eternity  of  the  worlds  at  the  fame  time  deftroy  alfo  the  eternity  of 
the  Creator  ? For  if  time  itfelf  were  not  eternal , then  how  could  the  Deity , or 
anything , be  fo?  the  Atheift  fecurely  taking  it  for  granted,  that  God  him- 
felf could  not  be  otherwife  eternal,  than  by  a fucceftive  flux  of  infinite  time  ; 
but  we  fay,  that  this  will,  on  the  contrary,  afford  us  a plain  demonftration 
of  the  exiftence  of  a Deity.  For  fince  the  world  and  time  itfelf  were  not  in- 
finite in  their  paft  duration,  but  had' a beginning,  therefore  were  they  both 
certainly  made  together  by  fome  other  being,  who  is,  in  order  of  nature,  fe- 
nior  to  time,  and  fo  without  time,  before  time ; he  being  above  that  fuc- 
ceftive flux,  and  comprehending  in  the  liability  and  immutable  perfedlion 
of  his  own  being,  his  yefterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Or  thus; 
Something  was  of  neceflity  infinite  in  duration,  and  without  beginning ; but 
neither  the  world,  nor  motion,  nor  time,  that  is,  no  fucceftive  being  was 
fuch;  therefore  is  there fomething  elfe,  whofe  being  and  duration  is  not  fuc- 
ceftive and  flowing,  but  permanent,  to  whom  this  infinity  belongeth.  The 
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Atheids  here  can  only  fmile,  or  make  faces,  and  (how  their  little  wit  m 
quibbling  upon  nunc-ftans , or  a fianding  Now  of  eternity  ; as  if  that  (land- 
ing eternity  of  the  Deity  (which  with  fo  much  reafon  hath  been  contended 
for  by  the  ancient  genuineTheifts)  were  nothing  but  a pitiful  fmall  moment 
of  time  (landing  (lill,  and  as  if  the  duration  of  all  beings  whatfoever  mud 
needs  be  like  our  own  ; whereas  the  duration  of  every  thing  muff,  of  necef- 
fity,  be  agreeable  to  its  nature:  and  therefore,  as  that,  whofe  imperfe£l 
nature  is  ever  flowing  like  a river,  and  confifts  in  continual  motion  and 
changes  one  after  another,  mud  needs  have  accordingly  a fucceflive  and 
flowing  duration,  Aiding  perpetually  from  prefent  into  pad,  and  al- 
ways poding  on  towards  the  future,  expe<5ting  fomething  of  itfelf,  which  is 
not  yet  in  being,  but  to  come ; fo  mud  that,  whofe  perfedl  nature  is  efien- 
tially  immutable,  and  always  the  fame,  and  neceflfarily  exident,  have  a 
permanent  duration,  never  lofing  any  thing  of  itfelf  once  prefent,  as  Aiding 
away  from  it,  nor  yet  running  forwards  to  meet  fomething  of  itfelf  before, 
which  is  not  yet  in  being;  and  it  is  as  con  trad  idlious  for  it  ever  to  have  be* 
gun,  as  ever  to  ceafe  to  be. 

Now  whereas  the  modern  Atheids  pretend  to  have  proved,  that  there  is 
nothing  infinite,  neither  in  duration  nor  otherwife,  and  confequently  no 
Deity,  merely  becaufe  we  have  no  fenfe  nor  phantafm  of  Infinite,  nor  can 
fully  comprehend  the  fame  ; and  therefore  will  needs  conclude,  that  the 
words  infinite  and  eternal  flgnify  nothing  in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  either 
men’s  own  ignorance  and  inability  to  conceive,  when,  or  whether,  that,  which 
is  called  eternal , began  ; together  with  the  confounded  nonfenfe  of  their  aflo- 
nifh’d  minds,  and  their  dupid  veneration  of  that,  which  their  own  fear  and 
fancy  has  raifed  up  as  a bug-bear  to  themfelves;  or  elfe  the  progrefs  of  their 
thoughts  further  and  further  backward  indefinitely,  (tho’  they  plainly  confute 
themfelves  in  all  this,  by  fometimes  acknowledging  matter  and  motion  infinite 
and  eternal,  which  argues  either  their  extreme  fottifhnefs  or  impudence:) 
we  have  (hewed,  with  mathematical  evidence  and  certainty,  that  there  is 
really  fomething  infinite  in  duration,  or  eternal ; by  which  therefore  can- 
not be  meant  men’s  own  ignorance,  or  the  confounded  nonfenle  of  their  de- 
votion, nor  yet  the  idle  progrefs  of  their  minds  further  and  further  indefi- 
nitely, which  never  reaches  infinite,  but  a reality  in  the  thing  itfelf,  namely 
this,  that  it  never  was  not , nor  had  any  beginning.  Moreover,  having  de- 
mondrated  concerning  this  infinity  and  eternity,  without  beginning,  that  it 
cannot  poflibly  belong  to  any  fucceflive  being,  we  confidently  conclude 
againd  thefe  Atheids  alfo,  that  it  was  not  matter  and  motion,  or  this  mun- 
dane fydem,  but  a perfect  immutable  nature,  of  a permanent  duration, 
(that  is,  a God ) to  whom  it  belonged.  To  fum  up  all  therefore,  we  fay, 
that  infinite  and  eternal  are  not  words,  that  fignify  nothing  in  the  thing  it- 
felf, nor  mere  attributes  of  honour,  compliment  and  flattery,  that  is,  of 
devout  and  religious  nonfenfe,  error  and  falfhood  ; but  attributes  belonging 
to  the  Deity,  and  to  that  alone,  of  the  mod  philolophick  truth  and  reality. 
And  though  we,  being  finite,  have  no  full  comprchenfion  and  adequate 
Vol.  If,  O o o o under- 
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underftanding  of  this  infinity  and  eternity  (as  not  of  the  Deity)  yet  can  we 
not  be  without  fome  notion,  conception  and  apprehenfion  thereof,  fo  long 
as  we  can  thus  demonftrate  concerning  it,  that  it  belongs  to  fomething,  and 
yet  to  nothing  neither,  but  a perfect  immutable  nature.  But  the  notion  of 
this  infinite  eternity  will  be  yet  further  cleared  in  the  following  explanation 
and  vindication  of  infinite  power. 

For  the  Atheifts  principally  quarrel  with  infinite  power,  or  omnipotence, 
and  pretend,  in  like  manner,  this  to  be  utterly  unconceivable  and  impof- 
fible,  and  lubjefted  in  nothing.  Thus  a modern  atheiftick  writer  con- 
cludes, that  fince  no  man  can  conceive  infinite  power.,  this  is  alfo  hut  an  attri- 
bute of  honour , which  the  confounded  nonfenfe  of  ajlonifh'd  minds  befiows  upon 
the  objebl  of  their  devotion , without  any  philofophick  truth  and  reality.  And 
here  have  our  modern  Atheifts  indeed  the  fuffrage  and  agreement  of  the  an- 
cient philofophick  Atheifts  alfo  with  them,  who,  as  appears  from  the  verfes 
before  cited  out  of  Lucretius , concern’d  themfelves  in  nothing  more,  than 
afierting  all  power  to  be  finite,  and  omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  to  be- 
long to  nothing. 

Firfiy  therefore,  it  is  here  obfervable,  that  this  omnipotence,  or  infinite 
power,  afierted  by  Theifts,  has  been  commonly  either  ignorantly 
miftaken,  or  wilfully  mifreprefented  by  thefe  Atheifts,  out  of  defign  to 
make  it  feem  impoflible  and  ridiculous,  as  if  by  it  were  meant  a power  of 
producing  and  doing  any  thing  whatfoever,  without  exception,  though  ne- 
ver fo  con  trad  idtious  *,  as  a late  atheiftick  perfon,  feeming  to  aftert  this  di- 
vine omnipotence  and  infinite  power,  really  and  defignedly,  notwithftand- 
ing,  abufed  the  fame,  with  this  fceptick  irony,  Fhat  God , by  his  omnipo - 
fence , or  infinite  power , could  turn  this  tree  into  a fyllogifm.  Children  in- 
deed have  fometimes  fuch  childifh  apprehenfions  of  the  divine  omnipotence  ; 
and  Ren.  Cartefius  (though  otherwiie  an  acute  philofopher)  was  here  no 
lefs  childifh,  in  affirming,  that  all  things  whatfoever,  even  the  natures  of 
good  and  evil,  and  all  truth  and  falfhood,  do  fo  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  and  power  of  God,  as  that,  if  he  had  pleafed,  twice  two  Jhould  not  have 
been  four , nor  the  three  angles  of  a plain  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones , arid 
the  like’,  he  only  adding,  that  all  thefe  things,  notwithftanding,  when  they 
were  once  fettled  by  the  divine  decree,  became  immutable-,  that  is,  I fup~ 
pofe,  not  in  themfelves,  or  to  God,  but  unto  us:  than  which  no  paradox 
of  any  old  philofopher  was  ever  more  abfurd  and  irrational.  And,  certainly, 
if  any  one  did  defire  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  CartefiuSy  notwithftanding 
all  his  pretences  to  demonftrate  a Deity,  was  indeed  but  an  hypocritical 
Theift,  or  perfonated  and  difguifed  Atheift,  he  could  not  have  a fairer 
pretence  for  it  out  of  all  his  writings,  than  from  hence  ; this  being  plainly 
to  deftroy  the  Deity,  by  making  one  attribute  thereof  ro  devour  and  fwal- 
low  up  another;  infinite  will  and  power,  infinite  underftanding  andwifriom. 
For  to  f’ppofe  God  to  underftand,  and  to  be  wife  only  by  his  will,  is  all 
one  as  to  fuppofe  him  to  have  really  no  underftanding  at  all.  Wherefore 
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we  do  not  affirm  God  to  be  fo  omnipotent,  or  infinitely  powerful,  as  that 
he  is  able  to  deftroy  or  change  the  intelligible  natures  of  things  at  pleafure 
this  being  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  God  is  fo  omnipotent  and  infinitely  power- 
ful, that  he  is  able  to  deftroy,  or  to  baffle  and  befool  his  own  wifdom  and 
underftanding,  which  is  the  very  rule  and  meafure  of  his  power.  We  fay 
not  therefore,  that  God,  by  his  omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  could  make 
twice  two  not  to  be  four,  or  turn  a tree  into  a fyllogifin  ; but  we  fay,  that 
omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  is  that, which  can  produce  and  do  all  whatfo- 
ever  is  poffible,  that  is,  whatfoever  is  conceivable,  and  implies  no  manner 
of  contradiction  *,  the  very  efience  of  poffibility  being  no  other  than  concep- 
tibility.  And  thus  has  the  point  been  dated  all  along,  not  only  by  Chriftian 
Theifts,  but  even  the  ancient  Pagan  theologers  themfelves,  that  omnipotence, 
or  infinite  power,  is  that,  which  can  do  all  things,  that  do  not  imply  a con- 
tradiction, or  which  are  not  unconceivable.  This  appearing  from  that  of 
Agatho , cited  before  out  of  Arijlotle  x.  That  nothing  is  exempted  from  the  di- 
vine power , but  only  to  make  7reir^Apim  dyivuTx,  what  hath  been  done  to  be  un- 
done, or  the  like  hereunto.  Now  infinite  power  being  nothing  elfe  but  a 
power  of  doing  whatfoever  is  conceivable,  it  is  plainly  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a 
power  of  doing  nothing  but  what  is  conceivable  is  unconceivable. 

But,  becaufe  the  A theifts  look  upon  infinity  as  fuch  a defperate  and  af- 
frightful thing,  we  fhall  here  render  it  fomething  more  eafy,  and  take  off 
that  frightful  vizard  from  it,  which  makes  it  feem  fuch  a mormo,  or  bug- 
bear to  them,  by  declaring,  in  the  next  place,  that  infinity  is  really  nothing 
elfe  but  perfection.  For  infinite  underftanding  and  knowledge  is  nothing 
elfe  but  perfeCt  knowledge,  that  which  hath  no  defeCt  or  mixture  of  igno- 
rance with  it,  or  the  knowledge  of  whatfoever  is  knowable.  So  in  like  man- 
ner, infinite  power  is  nothing  elfe  but  perfeCt  power,  that  which  hath  no 
defeCt  or  mixture  of  impotency  in  it ; a power  of  producing  and  doing 
all  whatfoever  is  poffible,  that  is,  whatfoever  is  conceivable.  Infinite  power 
can  do  whatfoever  infinite  underftanding  can  conceive,  and  nothing  elfe  t 
conception  being  the  meafure  of  power,  and  its  extent,  and  whatfoever  is 
in  itfelf  unconceivable  being  therefore  impoffible’i  Lajlly , Infinity  of  dura- 
tion, or  eternity,  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  perfection,  as  including  necef- 
iary  exiftence  and  immutability  in  it : fo  that  it  is  not  only  contradictious  to 
fuch  a being  to  ceafe  to  be,  or  exift,  but  alfo  to  have  had  a newnefs  or  be- 
ginning of  being,  or  to  have  any  flux  or  change  therein,  by  dying  to  the 
prefent,  and  acquiring  fomething  new  to  itfelf,  which  was  not  before.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  this  being  comprehends  the  differences  of  paft,  prefent, 
and  future,  or  the  fucceffive  priority  and  pofteriority  of  all  temporary 
things : and  becaufe  infinity  is  perfection,  therefore  can  nothing,  which  in- 
cludeth  any  thing  of  imperfection,  in  the  very  idea  and  efience  of  it,  be 
ever  truly  and  properly  infinite,  as  number,  corporeal  magnitude,  and  fuc- 
ceffive duration.  All  which  can  only,  mentiri  infinitatem , counterfeit  and 
imitate  infinity , in  their  having  more  and  more  added  to  them  infinitely, 
whereby  notwithftanding  they  never  reach  it,  or  overtake  it.  There  is 
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nothing  truly  infinite,  neither  in  knowledge,  nor  in  power,  nor  in  dura- 
tion, but  only  one  abfolutely  perfed  Being,  or  the  holy  Trinity. 

Now,  that  we  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  perfedion,-  or  a perfed  be- 
ing, is  evident  from  the  notion,  that  we  have  of  imperfedion,  fo  familiar  to 
us  •,  perfedion  being  the  rule  and  meafure  of  imperfedion,  and  not  impev- 
fedion  of  perfedion  •,  as  a ftraight  line  is  the  rule  and  meafure  of  a crook- 
ed, and  not  a crooked  line  of  a ftraight:  fo  that  perfedion  is  firft  con- 
ceivable, in  order  of  nature,  before  imperfedion,  as  light  before  darknels, 
a pofitive  before  the  privative  or  defed.  For  perfedion  is  not  properly  the 
want  of  imperfedion,  but  imperfedion  of  perfedion.  Moreover,  we  per- 
ceive divers  degrees  of  perfedion  in  the  effences  of  things,  and  confequent- 
]y  a fcale  or  ladder  of  perfedions,  in  nature,  one  above  another,  as  of  living 
and  animate  things  above  fenfejefs  and  inanimate,  of  rational  things  above 
fenfitive  ; and  this  by  reafon  of  that  notion  or  idea,  which  we  firft  have  of 
that,  which  is  abfolutely  perfed,  as  the  ftandard  ; by  comparing  of  things 
with  which,  and  meafuring  of  them,  we  take  notice  of  their  approaching 
more  or  lefs  near  thereunto.  Nor  indeed  could  thele  gradual  afcents  be  infi- 
nite, or  without  end,  but  theymuft  come  at  laft  to  that,  which  is  abfolutely 
perfed,  as  the  top  of  them  all.  Lajlly , We  could  not  perceive  imperfedion 
in  the  moft  perfed  of  all  thofe  things,  which  we  ever  had  fenfe  or  experience 
of  in  our  lives,  had  we  not  a notion  or  idea  of  that,  which  is  abfolutely  per- 
fed, which  fecretly  comparing  the  fame  with,  we  perceive  it  to  come  fiiort 
thereof.  And  we  might  add  here,  that  it  is  not  conceivable  neither,  how 
there  fhould  be  any  lefler  perfedion  exiftent  in  any  kind,  were  there  not 
firft  fomething  perfed  in  that  kind,  from  whence  it  was  derived  *,  this  of 
Boetius  1 being  the  very  fenfe  and  language  of  nature  in  rational  beings ; 
Omne , quod  imperfedlum  ejfe  dicitur , id  diminutione  perfedli  imperfedium  ejfe  per- 
hibetur.  Quo  jit,  ut  fi  in  quolibet  genere  imperfedlum  quid  ejje  videatur , in  eo 
perfedlum  quoque  aliquid  ejje , necejfe  fit . Etenim  fublata  perfedlione , unde  il~ 
lud , quod  imperfedium  perhibetur , exftiterit , ne  fingi  quidem  pcteft.  Neque 
enim  a diminutis  inconjummatifque  natura  rerum  cepit  exordium  ■,  fed  ab  inte- 
gris  abfolutifque  procedens , in  h<ec  extrema , atque  effceta  dilabitur.  Whatfo- 
ever  is  faid  to  be  imperfedi , is  accounted  fuch  by  the  diminution  of  that , which 
is  perfedi  ; from  ’whence  it  comes  to  pafs , that  if  in  any  kind  any  thing  ap- 
pear imperfedi,  there  muft  of  necejfity  be  fomething  alfo,  in  that  kind , perfedi. 
For  perfedlion  being  once  taken  away , it  could  not  be  imagined,  from  whence 
that  which  is  accounted  imperfedi  Jhould  have  proceeded.  Nor  did  the  nature 
of  things  take  beginning  from  inconfummate  and  imperfedi  things , but  proceed - 
ing  from  things  abfolute  and  complete , thence  defcend  down  to  thefe  lower , 
effete , and  languid  things.  But  of  this  more  elfewhere. 

Wherefore  fince  infinite  is  the  fame  with  abfolutely  perfedi , we  having 
a notion  or  idea  of  the  latter,  muft  needs  have  of  the  former.  From 

whence 
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whence  we  learn  alfo,  that  though  the  word  infinite  be  in  the  form  thereof 
negative,  yet  is  the  fenfe  of  it,  in  thofe  things  which  are  really  capable  of 
the  fame,  pofitive,  it  being  all  one  with  abfolutely  perfeCt ; as  likewife 
the  fenfe  of  the  word  finite  is  negative,  it  being  the  fame  with  imper- 
fect. So  that  finite  is  properly  the  negation  of  infinite,  as  that  which  in 
order  of  nature  is  before  it ; and  not  infinite  the  negation  of  finite.  How- 
ever, in  thofe  things  which  are  capable  of  no  true  infinity,  becaufe  they  are 
eifentially  finite,  as  number,  corporeal  magnitude,  and  time,  infinity  being 
there  a mere  imaginary  thing,  and  a non-entity,  it  can  only  be  conceived 
by  the  negation  of  finite  ; as  we  alfo  conceive  nothing,  by  the  negation  of 
fomething  ; that  is,  we  can  have  no  pofitive  conception  thereof. 

We  conclude,  to  afiert  an  infinite  Being,  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  afiert  a 
Being  abfolutely  perfeCt,  fuch  as  never  was  not,  or  had  no  beginning,  which 
could  produce  all  things  pofiible  and  conceivable,  and  upon  which  all  other 
things  mult  depend.  And  this  is  to  afiert  a God  ; one  abfolutely  perfeCt 
Being,  the  original  of  all  things:  God,  and  Infinite,  and  Abfolutely  Per- 
fect, being  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  atheiftick  objection,  That  theology  is  no- 
thing but  an  arbitrarious  compilement  of  inconfiftent  and  contradictious 
notions.  Where,  firft,  we  deny  not,  but  that  as  fome  theologers  (or  bi- 
gotical  religionifis)  of  later  times  extend  the  divine  omnipotence  to  things 
contradictious  and  impoffible,  as  to  the  making  of  one  and  the  fame  body, 
to  be  all  of  it,  in  feveral  diftant  places  at  once  ; fo  may  others  fometimes 
unfkilfully  attribute  to  the  Deity  things  inconfiftent  or  contradictious  to  one 
another,  becaufe  feeming  to  them  to  be  all  perfections.  As  for  example, 
though  it  be  concluded  generally  by  theologers,  that  there  is  a natural  ju- 
ftice  and  fanCtity  in  the  Deity,  yet  do  fome  notwithftanding  contend,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  not  determined  by  any  antecedent  rule  or  nature  of  ju- 
ftice,  but  that  whatfoever  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  will  arbitrarily,  would 
therefore  be  ipfio  fafto  juft  ; which  is  called  by  them  the  divine lovereignty, 
and  looked  upon  as  a great  perft&ion  ; though  it  be  certain,  that  thefe  two 
things  are  direCtly  contradictious  to  one  another,  viz.  That  there  is  fome- 
thing ?>u<m,  in  its  own  nature  juft  and  unjuft,  or  a natural  fanCtity  in  God  ; 
and  that  the  arbitrary  will  and  command  of  the  Deity  is  the  only  rule  of 
juftice  and  injuftice.  Again,  fome  theologers  determining.  That  whatfoever 
is  in  God,  is  God,  or  efflntial  to  the  Deity  •,  they  conceiving  fuch  an  im- 
mutability to  be  a necefiary  perfection  thereof,  feem  thereby  not  only  to 
contradict  all  liberty  of  will  in  the  Deity,  which  themfelves  notwithftanding 
contend  for  in  a high  degree,  that  all  things  are  arbitrarily  determined  by 
divine  decree  ; but  alfo  to  take  away  from  it  all  power  of  aCting  ad  extra , 
and  of  perceiving  or  animadverting  things  done  fuccefiively  here  in  the 
world.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  thefe.  and  the  like  contradictions  of 
miftaken  theologers,  that  therefore  theology  itfelf  is  contradidjous,  and 
hath  nothing  of  philofophick  truth  at  all  in  it  j no  more  than  becaufe  philo- 
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fophers  alfo  hold  contradictory  opinions,  that  therefore  philofophy  itfelf  is 
contradictions,  and  that  there  is  nothing  abfolutely  true  or  falle,  but  (ac- 
cording to  the  Procagorean  doCtrine)  all  Teeming  and  phantaftical. 

But  in  the  next  place  we  add,  that  though  it  be  true,  that  the  nature  of 
things  admits  of  nothing  contradictious,  and  that  whatfoever  plainly  implies 
a contradiction,  mull  therefore  ofneceffity  be  a non-entity;  yet  is  this  rule, 
notwithftandipg,  obnoxious  to  be  much  abufed,  when  whatfoever  mens  (hal- 
low and  grofs  underftandings  cannot  reach  to,  they  will  therefore  prefently 
conclude  to  be  contradictious  and  impoffible.  As  for  example,  the  Atheifrs 
and  Materialifts:  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  fubftance.  befides  body,  and 
therefore  do  they  determine  prefently,  that  incorporeal  fubftance  is  a con- 
tradiction in  the  very  terms,  it'- being  as  much  as  to  fay,  incorporeal  body  * : 
wherefore  when  God  is  faid  by  theologers  to  be  an  incorporeal  fubftance, 
this  is  to  them  an  abfolute  impoffibility.  Thus  a modern  writer  ; The  uni - 
verfe , that  is , the  whole  mafs  of  all  things , is  corporeal  *,  that  is  to  fay,  body . 
Now  every  part  of  body  is  body,  and  confequently  every  part  of  the  univerfe  is 
body  •,  and  that  which  is  not  body , is  no  part  thereof  \ And  becaufe  the  univerfe 
is  all , that  which  is  no  part  of  it,  is  nothing.  Therefore  when  fpirits  are 
called  incorporeal , this  is  only  a name  of  honour , and  it  may  with  more  piety  be 
attributed  to  God  himfelf,  in  whom  we  confider,  not  what  attribute  beft  ex- 
preffeth  his  nature,  which  is  incomprehenfible , but  what  bejl  expreffeth  our  de- 
ftre  to  honour  him.  Where,  incorporeal  is  faid  to  be  an  attribute  of  honour  ; 
that  is,  fuch  an  attribute,  as  expreffeth  only  the  veneration  of  men’s  minds, 
but  fignifieth  nothing  in  nature,  nor  hath  any  philofophick  truth  and  reality 
under  it ; a fubftance  incorporeal  being  as  contradictious  as  fomething  and 
nothing.  Notwithftanding  which,  this  contradiction  is  only  in  the  weak- 
nefs  and  childifhnefs  of  thefe  mens  underftandings,  and  not  the  thing  it- 
felf v it  being  demonftrable,  that  there  is  fome  other  fubftance  befides 
body,  according  to  the  true  and  genuine  notion  of  it.  But  becaufe  this 
miftake  is.  not  proper  to  Atheifts  only,  there  being  fome  Theifts  alfo, 
who  labour  under  this  fame  infirmity  of  mind,  not  to  be  able  to  con- 
ceive any  ocher  fubftance  befides  body,  and  who  therefore  affert  a cor- 
poreal Deity  ; we  (hall  in  the  next  place  (hew,  from  a paffage  of  a mo- 
dern writer,  what  kind  of  contradictions  they  are,  which  thefe  Atheifts 
impute  to  all  theology  ; namely,  fuch  as  thefe,  that  it  fuppofes  God  to 
perceive  things  fenfible,  without  any  organs  of  fenfe  -,  and  to  underftand  and 
be  wife  without  any  brains.  Pious  men  (faith  he)  attribute  to  God  Al- 
mighty, for  honour's,  fake , whatfoever  they  fee  honourable  in  the  world,  as 
feeing,  hearing,  willing , knowing,  juft  ice,  wifdom , &c.  But  they  deny  him 
fuch  poor  things , as  eyes , ears  and  brains , and  other  organs,  without  which 
.we  worms , neither  have , nor  can  conceive , fuch  faculties  to  be : and  fo  far 
they,  do  well.  But  when  they  difpute  of  God's  actions  philofophically,  then 
do  they  confider  them  again , as  if  he  had  indeed  fuch  faculties . This  is 
not  well ; and  then  cel  is  it,  i that  they  fall  into  fo  many  difficulties.  IV e 
ought  not  to  difpute  of  God's  nature.  He  is  no  fit  fubjebt  of.  our  philofophy. 

. * True 
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I'rue  religion  conftftcth  in  obedience  to  Chrift*s  lieutenants , and  in  giving 
Cod  fucb  honour , both  in  attributes  and  actions f they  *»  fever al  lieu- 

tenancies Jhall  ordain.  Where  the  plain  and  undifguifed  meaning  of  the 
author  feems  to  be  this ; That  God  is  no  fubjeCt  of  philofophy,  as  ail  real 
things  are  ; (accordingly  as  he  declareth  elfewhere,  that 1 Religio  non  eft  phi- 
lofophia,  fed  lex  Religion  is  not  a matter  of  philofophy , but  only  of  law  and 
arbitrary  conftitution)  he  having  no  real  nature  of  his  own,  nor  being. any 
true  inhabitant  of  the  world  or  heaven,  but  (as  all  other  ghofts  and  ipirits) 
an  inhabitant  of  men’s  brains  only,  that  is,  a figment  of  their  fear  and 
fancy,  or  a meer  political  fcare-crow.  And  therefore  fuch  attributes  are 
to  be  given  to  him,  without  any  fcrupulofity,  as  the  civil  law  of  every 
country  fhall  appoint,  and  no  other  ; the  wife  and  nafute  very  well  under- 
ftanding, that  all  this  bufinefs  of  religion  Ts  nothing  but  meer  pageantry, 
and  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  indeed  fignify  neither  true  nor  falfe, 
nor  any  thing  in  nature,  but  only  men’s  reverence  and  devotion  towards  the 
objeCt  of  their  fear  ; the  manner  of  exprefiing  which  is  determined  by  civil 
law.  Wherefore  to  lay,  that  God  fees  all  things,  and  yet  hath  no  eyes  ; 
and  that  he  hears  all  things,  and  yet  hath  no  ears ; and  that  he  underltands, 
and  is  wife,  and  yet  hath  no  brains  *,  and  whatfoever  elfe  you  will  pleafe  to 
fay  of  him,  as  attributes  of  honour,  and  only  as  fignifying  devotion,  is. 
thus  far  well  enough.  But  when  men,  not  underftanding  the  true  cabala, 
will  needs  go  further,  they  miftaking  attributes  of  honour  for  attributes  of 
nature,  and  of  philofophick  truth,  and  making  them  premifes  to  infer  ab- 
folute  truth,  and  convince  falfhood  from,  or  matters  to  diipute  and  reafon 
upon  ; that  is,  when  they  will  needs  fuppofe  fuch  a thing  as  a God  really 
to  exift  in  the  world,  then  do  they  involve  themfelveS  in  all  manner  of 
contradiction,  nonfenfe,  and  abfurdity ; as  for  example,  to  affirm  ferioufly, 
that  this  God  really  fees  all  things  in  the  world,  and  yet  hath  no  eyes  ; and 
that  he  indeed  hears  all  things,  and  yet  hath  no  ears  •,  and  laftly,  that  he  un- 
derftands  and  is  wife,  and  yet  hath  no  brains,  which  things  are  all  abfo- 
lutely  contradictious,  unconceivable  and  impoflible.  The  fum  of  all  is 
this,  that  when  religion  and  theology,  which  is  indeed  nothing  but  law  and 
phantaftry,  is  made  philofophy,  then  is  it  all  meer  jargon  and  infignificant 
nonftnfe.  And  now  we  fee  what  thofe  contradictions  are,  which  the  Athe- 
ifts charge  upon  theology;  fuch  as  owe  all  their  being  only  to  the  grofs- 
nefs,  fottilhnefs,  and  brutifhnefs  of  thefe  men’s  own  apprehenfions.  From 
whence  proceedeth  hkewife,  this  following  definition  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding a.  That  it  is  nothing  but  a tumult  of  the  mind,  raifed  by  exter- 
nal things,  preffing  the  organical  parts  of  man’s  body.  O ye  brutijh  among 
the  people,  when  will  ye  underftand?  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wife  ? He 
that  planted  the  ear,  ( and  gave  man’s  foul  a power  of  hearing  thereby)  fhall 
not  he  (tnoughhimfelf  have  no  ears)  hear  ? He  that  formed  the  eye  (and  gave 
the  human  ioul  a power  of  feeing,  by  it  as  an  inftrument ) fhall  not  be 
(though  hitnfelf  have  no  eyes)  fee  ? Laftly,  he  that  teachethman  knowledge , 
(or  gave  him  an  underftanding  mind,  befides  brains)  Jhall  not  he  (though 
himfelf  be  without  brains)  know  and  underftand  ? 

It 
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2 he  Attributes  of  God>  ho 

It  is  certain,  that  no  fimple  idea,  as  that  of  a triangle  or  a fquare,  of  a 
cube  or  fphere,  can  pofiibly  be  contradidlious  to  itfelf ; and  therefore  much 
lefs  can  the  idea  of  a perfect  being  (which  is  the  compendious  idea  of  God) 
it  being  more  fimple  than  any  of  the  other.  Indeed  this  fimple  idea  of  a 
perfect  being  is  pregnant  of  many  attributes  *,  and  therefore  the  idea  of 
God,  more  fully  declared  by  them  all,  may  feem  to  be  in  this  refpedt  a 
compounded  idea,  or  one  idea  and  conception,  confiding  or  made  up  of  ma- 
ny ; which  if  they  were  really  contradidlious,  would  render  the  whole  a 
non-entity.  As  for  example,  this,  a plain  triangle,  whofe  three  angles  are 
greater  than  two  right  ones,  it  being  contradidlious  and  unconceivable,  is 
therefore  no  true  idea,  but  a non-entity.  But  all  the  genuine  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  of  which  its  entire  iclea  is  made  up,  are  things  as  demonftrable 
of  a perfedl  being,  as  the  properties  of  a triangle  or  a fquare  are  of  thofe 
ideas  refpedlively,  and  therefore  cannot  they  poflibly  be  contradidlious, 
neither  to  it,  nor  to  one  another,  becaufe  thole  things,  which  agree  in  one 
third,  mull  needs  agree  together  amongft  themfelves. 

Nay,  the  genuine  attributes  of  the  Deity,  namely,  fuch  as  are  demon-, 
ftrable  of  an  abfolutely  perfedl  Being,  are  not  only  not  contradidlious,  but 
alio  necefiarily  connedted  together,  and  infeparable  from  one  another.  For 
there  could  not  poflibly  be  one  thing  infinite  in  wifdom  only,  another  thing 
infinite  only  in  power, and  another  thing  only  infinite  induration  or  eternal. 
But  the  very  fame  thing,  which  is  infinite  in  wifdom,  muft  needs  be  alfo  infi- 
nite in  power,  and  infinite  in  duration,  and  fo  vice  verfd.  That,  which  is  infi- 
nite in  any  one  perfedlion,  muft  of  neceflity  have  all  perfedtions  in  it. 
Thus  are  all  the  genuine  attributes  of  the  Deity  not  only  not  contradidli- 
ous, but  alfo  infeparably  concatenate  ; and  the  idea  of  God  no  congeries 
either  of  difagreeing  things  j or  elfe  of  fuch,  as  are  unnecefiarily  connedled, 
with  one  another. 

In  very  truth,  all  the  feveral  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  nothing  elfe 
but  fo  many  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  fame  fimple 
perfedl  being,  taken  in  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  by  realon  of  the  imper- 
fedlion  of  our  human  underftandings,  which  could  not  fully  conceive  it  all 
together  at  once  ; and  therefore  are  they  really  all  but  one  thing,  though 
they  have  the  appearance  of  multiplicity  to  us.  As  the  one  fimple  light 
of  the  fun,  diverfly  refradted  and  refledted  from  a rorid  cloud,  hath  to  us 
the  appearance  of  the  variegated  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Wherefore  the  attributes  of  God  are  no  bundle  of  unconceivables  and 
impoflibles,  huddled  up  together;  nor  attributes  of  honour  and  compli- 
ment only,  and  nothing  but  the  religious  nonfenfe  of  aftonifhed  minds,  ex- 
prefling  their  devotion  towards  what  they  fear  •,  but  all  of  them  attributes 
of  nature,  and  of  rnoft  fevere  philofophick  truth.  Neither  is  the  idea  of  God 
an  arbitrarious  compilement  of  things  unnecefiarily  connedled,  and  leparr 
able  from  one  another ; it  is  no  fadtitious,  nor  fidlitious  thing,  made  up  by 
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any  feigning  power  of  the  foul,  but  it  is  a natural  and  modfimple  uncom- 
pounded idea;  fuch  as  to  which  nothing  can  be  arbitrarioufly  added,  nor 
nothing  detracted  from.  Notwithdanding  which,  by  reafon  of  the  imper- 
fection of  human  minds,  there  may  be,  and  are,  different  apprehenfions 
concerning  it.  For  as  every  one,  that  hath  a conception  of  a plain  triangle 
in  general,  doth  not  therefore  know,  that  it  includes  this  property  in  it,  to 
have  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones  ; nor  doth  every  one,  who  :hath 
an  idea  of  a rectangular  triangle,  prefently  underftand,  that  the  fquare  of 
the  fubtenfe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  Tides  ; To  neither  doth  every 
one,  who  hath  a conception  of  a perfeCt  being,  therefore  prefently  know 
all  that  is  included  in  that  idea.  Moreover,  men  may  eafily  miftake  things 
for  abfolute  perfections,  which  are  not  fuch,  as  hath  been  partly  already 
fhewed. 

And  now,  whereas  the  Atheids  pretend,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  an 
account  of  that  fuppofed  contradiCtioufnefs  in  the  idea  and  attributes  of  God, 
namely,  that  it  proceeded  principally  from  fear,  or  the  confounded  non- 
fenfe of  men’s  altonifhed  minds,  huddling  up  together  all  imaginable  attri- 
butes of  honour,  courtfhip  and  compliment,  without  any  philofophick  truth, 
fenfe,  or  fign  ideation ; as  alfo,  in  part,  from  the  fi&ion  and  impofture  of 
politicians:  all  this  hath  been  already  prevented,  and  the  foundation  there- 
of quite  taken  away,  by  our  fhewing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  genuine 
idea  of  God  and  his  attributes,  but  what  is  demonftrable  of  a perfeCt  Being, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  the  lead  either  added  to  that  idea,  or  detracted 
from  it,  any  more  than  there  can  be  any  thing  added  to,  or  detracted  from 
the  idea  of  a triangle,  or  of  a fquare.  From  whence  it  follows  unavoid- 
ably, that  there  cannot  podibly  be  any  thing  either  contradictious  or  arbi- 
trations in  the  divine  idea,  and  that  the  genuine  attributes  thereof  are  attri- 
butes of  necelfary  philofophick  truth  ; namely,  fuch  as  do  not  only  fpeak 
the  piety,  devotion,  and  reverence  of  men’s  own  minds,  but  declare  the 
real  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.  Wherefore,  when  a modern  atheidrck 
writer  affirmeth  of  all  thofe,  who  reafon  and  conclude  concerning  God’s 
nature  from  his  attributes,  That,  lofmg  their  understanding  in  the  very  firfi 
attempt , they  fall  from  one  inconvenience  (or  abfurdity)  to  another , without 
end ; after  the  fame  manner , as  when  one , ignorant  of  court-ceremonies , coming 
into  the  prefence  of  a greater  perfon  than  he  was  wont  to  fpeak  to , and  fum- 
bling at  his  entrance , to  fave  himfelf  from  falling , lets  JJip  his  cloak  ; to  re- 
cover his  cloak , lets  fall  his  hat  ; and  fo , with  one  diforder  after  another , dif- 
covers  his  rufiicity  and  afonifoment : we  fay,  that,  though  there  be  fome- 
thirig  of  wit  and  fancy  in  this,  yet,  as  it  is  applied  to  theology,  and  the  ge- 
nuine attributes  of  the  Deity,  there  is  not  the  lead  of  philofophick  truth. 
However,  we  deny  not  but  that  fome,  either  out  of  fuperdition,  or  elfe  out 
of  flattery,  (for  thus  are  they  ftyled  by  St.  Jerome  *,  flulli  adulatores  Dei, 
foolifh  flatterers  of  God  Almighty)  have  fometimes  attributed  fuch  things  to 
him  as  are  incongruous  to  his  nature,  and,  under  a pretence  of  honouring 
him,  by  magnifying  his  power  and  fovereignty,  do  indeed  mod  highly 

Voi.  II.  Pppp  diihonour 
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dilhonour  him  ; they  reprefenting  him  to  be  fuch  a Being  as  is  no  way  ami* 
able  or  defirable. 

But  the  Atheifts  are  moft  of  all  concerned  to  give  an  account  of  that  un- 
queftionable  phenomenon,  th t general  perfuajion  of  the  exijience  of  a God  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  their  propenfity  to  religion  in  all  ages  and  places  of 
the  world ; whence  this  fhould  come,  if  there  be  really  no  fuch  thing  in  na- 
ture : and  this  they  think  to  do  in  the  laft  place  alfo,  partly  from  men's 
own  fear,  together  with  their  ignorance  of  caufes,  and  partly  from  the  fic- 
tion of  law-makers  and  politicians,  they  endeavouring  thereby  to  keep  men 
in  civil  fubjedion  under  them  ; where  we  fhall  firft  plainly  and  nakedlyde- 
clare  the  Atheifi’s  meaning,  and  then  manifeft  the  invalidity  and  foolery 
of  thefe  pretences  to  folve  the  forementioned  phenomenon. 

Firji , therefore,  thefe  Atheifts  affirm,  That  mankind,  by  reafon  of  their 
natural  imbecillity,  are  in  perpetual  folicitude,  anxiety  and  fear,  concerning 
future  events,  or  their  good  and  evil  fortune  to  come  •,  and  this  paffion  of  fear 
inclining  men  to  imagine  things  formidable  and  fearful,  and  to  fufpedt  or 
believe  the  exiftence  of  what  really  is  not  •,  I fay,  that  this  diftruftful  fear 
and  jealoufy  in  the  minds  of  men,  concerning  their  future  condition,  raifes 
up  to  them  the  phantafm  of  a moft  affrightful  fpettre,  an  invifible  underftand- 
ing  Being,  arbitrarily  governing  and  fuoaying  the  affairs  of  the  whole  worlds 
and  at  pleafure  tyrannizing  over  mankind.  And  when  men’s  exorbitant  fear 
and  fancy  has  thus  raifed  up  to  itfelf  fuch  a Mormo,  or  bug-bear,  fuch  an  af- 
frightful fpe&re  as  this,  a thing  that  is  really  no  inhabitant  of  the  world,  or 
of  heaven,  but  only  of  men’s  brains,  they  afterward  ftand  in  awe  of  this 
their  own  imagination,  and  tremblingly  worfhip  this  creature  and  figment 
of  their  own  fear  and  fancy,  as  a thing  really  exifting  without  them,  or  a 
God  ; devifing  all  manner  of  exprelfions  of  honour  and  reverence  towards 
it,  and  anxioufly  endeavouring,  by  all  ways  conceivable,  to  propitiate  and 
atone  the  fame.  And  thus  have  they  brought  upon  themfelves  a moft  heavy 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  filled  their  lives  with  all  manner  of  bitternefs  and 
mifery. 

Again,  to  this  fear  of  future  events  the  Atheifts  add  alfo  ignorance  of 
caufes , as  a further  account  of  this  phenomenon  of  religion,  io  generally 
entertained  in  the  world.  For  mankind  (fay  they)  are  naturally  inquifitive 
into  the  caufes  of  things;  and  that  not  only  of  the  events  of  their  own  good 
and  evil  fortune,  but  alfo  of  the  phasnomenaof  the  world,  and  the  effcds  of 
nature:  and  fuch  is  their  curiofity,  that  wherefoever  they  can  difcover  no 
vifible  and  natural  caufes,  there  are  they  prone  to  feign  and  imagine  other 
caufes,  invifible  and  fupernatural.  As  it  was  obferved  of  the  tragick  dra- 
matifts,  that,  whenever  they  could  not  well  extricate  themfelves,  they  were 
wont  to  bring  in  a God  upon  the  ftage : and  as  Ariftotle 1 recorded)  of  Anaxa- 
goras, that  he  never  betook  himfelf  to  Mind , or  Underfanding , that  is,  to 
God  for  a caufe,  but  only  then  when  he  was  at  a lofs  for  other  natural  and 
neceffary  caufes.  From  whence  thefe'  Atheifts  would  infer,  that  nothing 
but  ignorance  of  caufes  made  Anaxagoras  to  affert  a Deity.  ‘Where- 
fore 
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fore  it  is  no  wonder  (fay  they)  if  the  generality  of  mankind,  being 
ignorant  of  the  caufes  almoft  of  all  events  and  effects  of  nature,  have,  by 
reafon  of  their  natural  curiofity  and  fear,  feigned  or  introduced  one  invifible 
power  or  agent  omnipotent,  as  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things  ; they  betak- 
ing themfelves  thereto,  as  to  a kind  of  refuge,  afylum,  or  fan&uary  for 
their  ignorance. 

Thefe  two  accounts  of  the  phaenomenon  of  religion,  from  men’s  fear  and 
folicitude  about  future  events,  and  from  their  ignorance  of  caufes,  to- 
gether with  their  curiofity,  are  thus  joined  together  by  a modern  writer  : 
Perpetual  fear  of  future  evils  always  accompanying  mankind , in  the  ignorance 
of  caufes , as  it  were  in  the  dark , mujl  needs  have  for  objedi  fomething.  And 
therefore  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen , there  is  nothing  to  accufe  for  their 
evil  fortune , but  fome  power  or  agent  invifible.  Moreover,  it  is  concluded, 
that  from  tne  fame  originals  fprang,  not  only  that  vulgar  opinion  of  infe- 
rior ghofts  and  fpirits  alfo,  fubfervient  to  the  fupreme  Deity  fas  the  great 
ghoft  of  the  whole  world,  apparitions  being  nothing  but  men’s  own 
dreams  and  fancies  taken  by  them  for  fenfations)  but  alfo  men’s  taking 
things  cafual  for  prognofticks,  and  their  being  fo  fuperftitioufly  addidled  to 
omens  and  portents,  oracles,  and  divinations  and  prophecies ; this  pro- 
ceeding likewife  from  the  fame  phantaftick  fuppofition,  that  the  things  of 
the  world  are  difpofed  of,  not  by  nature,  but  by  fome  underftanding  and 
intending  agent  or  perfon  *. 

But  left  thefe  two  forettlentioned  accounts  of  that  phenomenon  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  belief  of  a Deity,  fo  epidemical  to  mankind,  fhould  yet  feem 
inefficient ; the  Atheifts  will  fuperadd  a third  to  them,  from  the  ficftiort 
and  impofture  of  civil  fovereigns,  crafty  law-makers,  and  defigning  poli- 
ticians: Who  perceiving  a great  advantage  to  be  made,  from  the  belief  of 

a God  and  religion,  for  the  better  keeping  of  men  in  obedience  and  fub- 
je&ion  to  themfelves,  and  in  peace  and  civil  fociety  with  one  another  (when 
they  are  perfuaded,  that  befides  the  punishments  appointed  bylaws,  which 
can  only  take  place  upon  open  and  convidfed  tranfgreflbrs,  and  are  often 
eluded  and  avoided,  there  are  other  punifhments,  that  will  be  infiidled  even 
upon  the  fecret  violators  of  them,  both  in  this  life  and  after  death,  by  a di- 
vine, invifible,  and  irrefiftible  hand)  have  thereupon  dex.troufiy  laid  hold 
of  men’s  fear  and  ignorance,  and  cherifhed  thofe  feeds  of'religion  in  them 
(being  the  infirmities  of  their  nature)  and  further  confirmed  their  belief  of 
ghofts  and  fpirks,  miracles  and  prodigies,  oracles  and  divinations,  by  tales 
or  fables,  publickly  allowed  and  recommended  *,  according  to  that  defini- 
tion of  religion  given  by  a modern  writer  3,  Fear  of  power  invifible , feigned 
by  the  mind , or  imagined  from  tales  publickly  allowed , religion  ; not  allowed , 
Juperftition.  And  that  religion,  thus  nurfed  up  by  politicians,  might  be 
every  \yay  compliant  with,  and  obfequious  to  their  defigns,  and  no  way  re- 
fradory  to  the  fame ; it  hath  been  their  great  care  to  perfuade  the  people, that 
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their  laws  wire  not  meerly  their  own  invention?,  but -that  themfelves  were 
only  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  therein,  and  that  the  lame  things  were  re- 
ally difpleafing  to  the  gods,  which  were  forbidden  by  them;  God  ruling 
over  the  world  no  otherwile,  than  in  them,  as  his  vicegerents ; according  to 
, Theol.  that  affertion  of  a late  writer,  Bemn  nullum  regnum  in  homines  habere,  nifi 
fer  eos , qai  imperittm  teneni , that  God  reigneth  over  men , only  in  the  civil  fo- 
vereigns.  This  is  therefore  another  atheiftick  account  of  religion's  fo  gene- 
214]  rally  prevailing  in  the  world,  from  its  being  a fit  engine  of  (late,,  and  poli- 
ticians generally  looking  upon  it  as  an  arcanum  imperii , a myftery  of  go- 
vernment., to  poflfefs  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  belief  of  a God,  and. 
to  keep  them  bufily  imployed  in  theexercifes  of  religion,  thereby  to  ren- 
der them  the  more  tame  and  gentle,  apt  to  obedience,  fubjedtion,  peace, 
and  civil  fociety. 


Neither  is  all  this  the  meer  invention  of  modern  Atheifts,  but  indeed 
the  old  atheiftick  cabal,  as  may  appear  partly  from  that  known  paftage  of 
the  poet1,.  That  the  gods  were  firfi  made  by  fear  ; and  from  Lucretius  his  fo 
frequently  infifting  upon  the  fame,  according  to  the  mind  of  Epicurus . 
For  in  his  fir  ft  book  he  makes  terrorem  animi , £2?  tenebras , terrour  of 
mind , and  darknefs , the  chief  caufes  of  theilrn  ; and  in  his  fixth,  he  further 
purfues  the  fame  grounds,  efpecially  the  latter  of  them,  after  this  manner  j 


528-  Cetera  quee  fieri  in  tends  cosloque  tuentur 

Mor tales,  pavidis  quom  pendent  mentibu ’ fepey 
Ejficiunt  animos  humiles  for  midin  e divum  ; 

TDepreffofque  premunt  ad  terram , propterea  quod 
IGNORANT  I A CAXJS  ARUM  conferre  deorum 
Cogit  ad  imperium  res  ; £2?  concedere  regnum , £2?,, 

Quorum  operum  caufas  nulla  ratione  videre 
Pojfunt,  hcec  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 

To  this  fenfe  ; Mortals , when  with  trembling  minds  they  behold  the  ohjebls 
both  of  heaven  and  earth , they  become  deprejfed  and  funk  down  under  the  fear 
of  the  gods  ; ignorance  of  caufes  Jetting  up  the  reign  and  empire  of  the  gods,. 
For  when  men  can  find  no  natural  caufes  of  thefe  things , they  fuppofe  thcmr 
prefently , to  have  been  done  by  a divine  power . 

And  this  ignorance  of  caufes  is  alfo  elfewhere  infilled  upon  by  the  fame 
poet,  as  the  chief  fource  of  religion,  or  the  belief  of  a God* 

Frceterea  cceli  rationes  ordine  certo, 

Et  varia  annorum  cernebant  tempora  verti  ; 

Nec  poteranl  quibus  id  fieret  cognofcere  caufis * 

Ergo  PERFVGIUM  fibi  habebant , omnia  divis 
Trader ey  £s?  ipforum  nutu  facere  omnia  fietti.. 


. Lamb. 
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Moreover,  when  a modern  writer  declares  the  opinion  of  ghofts  to  be 
©ne  of  thofe  things,  in  which,  confifteth  the  natural  feeds  of  religion  t 
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as  alfo  that  this  opinion  proceedeth  from  the  ignorance  how  to  diftinguifh 
dreams,  and  other  llrong  fancies,  from  vifion  and  fenfe  ; he  leemeth  herein  to 
have  trod  Jikevvife  in  the  footfteps  of  Lucretius , giving,  not  obfeurdy,  the 
fame  account  of  religion  in  his  fifth  book  ' : 

Nunc  qu<e  caufa  deum  per  magnas  numina  gentes 
Pervolgarit,  ararum  compleverit  urbes , &c. 

Non  ita  difficile  ejl  rationem  reddere  verbis. 

Quippe  etenim  jam  turn  divum  mart  alia  fecla 
Eg r eg i as  ammo  facies  vigilante  videbanty 
Et  magis  in  fomnis , mirando  corporis  aublu. 

His  igitur  fenfum  tribuebant , &c. 

That  is,.  How  the  noife  of  the  gods  came  thus  to  ring  over  the  whole  world , 
and  to  fill  all  places  with  temples  and  altars , is  not  a thing  very  difficult  ta 
give  an  account  of  \ it  proceeding  firfi  from  mens  fearful  dreams , and  their 
phantafms  when  awake , taken  by  them  for  vifions  and  fenfations.  Whereupon 
they  attributed  not  only  fenfe  to  thefe  things  as  really  exifting , but  alfo  immor- 
tality and  great  power.  For  though  this  were  properly  an  account  only 
of  thofe  inferiour  and  plebeian  gods,  called  daemons  and  genii,  yet  was  it 
fuppofed,  that  the  belief  of  thefe  things  did  eafily  difpole  the  minds  of 
men  alfo  to  the  perfuafion  of  one  fupreme  omnipotent  Deity  over  all. 

Laftly,  that  the  ancient  Atheifts,  as  well  as  the  modern,  pretended,  the 
opinion  of  a God  and  religion  ro  have  been  a political  invention,  is  frequently 
declared  in  the  writings  of  the  Pagans ; as  in  this  of  Cicero  1,  Iiy  qui  dixerunt 
totam  de  diis  immortahbus  opinionem  fidiam  effie  ab  hominibus  fapienlibus , rei- 
public<e  caufa , ut  quos  ratio  non  poffety  eos  ad  cfficium  religio  duceret  ; nonne 
omnem  rehgionem  funditus  fuftulerunt  ? They,  who  affirmed  the  whole  opinion 
of  the  gods  to  have  been  feigned  by  wife  men  for  the  fake  of  the  commonwealth ± 
that  fo  religion  might  engage  thofe  to  their  duty , whom  reafon  could  not , did 
they  not  utterly  dejtroy  all  religion  ? And  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  Atheifts 
is  thus  reprefented  by  Plato  ; ©e»V,  w [Aotxdgi f,  ova*  ugw- tot  (pao-lv  arc*  t £%«»?,  a DeLeg.I.  io, 
(petro,  aA Aa  Ttirl  vo {ao if,  f,  aAAaf  a AAo*f,  ottyi  EKafof  <r'Jvo{AoXoyr\<TXV  voy.o$£Tv*  [p,  666-J 

{Asvoi * They  firfi  of  all  affirm , that  the  gods  are  not  by  nature , but  by  art  and 
laws  only ; and  that  from  thence  it  comes  to  pafsy  that  they  are  different  to  dif- 
ferent nations  and  countries , accordingly  as  the  feveral  humours  of  their  law- 
makers did  chance  to  determine.  And  before  Plato , Critiasy  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  plainly  declared  religion  at  firft  to  have  been  a political 
intrigue,  in  thofe  verfes  of  his  recorded  by  Sextus  3 the  philolopher,  begin- 
ning to  this  purpofe  ; That  there  was  a time  at  firfi y when  men's  life' was  diff- 
er aerly  and  brutifhy  and  the  will  of  the  fironger  was  the  only  law  : after  which s 
they  confented  and  agreed  together  to  make  civil  laws  \ that  lo  the  diforderly 
might  be  punifhed.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  ft  ill  found,  that  men 
were  only  hundred  from  open,  but  not  from  fecret  inj  oft  ices  : whereupon 
fome  fagacious  and  witty  perfon  was  the  author  of  a further  invention,  to 
deter  men  as  well  from  fecrer,  as  from  open  injuries ; 

‘ Verf.  t r6o.  3 Lib.  VIII.  adverf.  Mathemat.  §.  LiVd 
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ftmu0£i»  to  3-frov  z\<rr\yy\tTXTO' 

'SI;  to  Ja.ijuuv  (y.'pS'nui  SxWuv  (3ioj, 

. NoW  t’  CCXHUV  x)  |3A£7r£0V,  (P^OVUVTl ' 

‘Tip’  » TTlitV  jtAEV  to'  Ae^Oev  e’v  |3ootok  CtyJilxit 
A yfut'JOV  Jg  TTjii;  i J'eIli  iwYl/TSTlXl. 

Namely,  introducing  or  feigning  a God  immortal  and  incorruptible , who 
hears , and  fees , takes  notice  of  all  things.  Critias  then  concluding  his 

Poem  in  thefe  words  ; 

Ojtu  be  ztsutm  o’loyxi  zre~<rxi  tivx 
0i(»)T8f  voy. i^eiv  Sxiy.6vuv  iTvxi  ^(Sy*. 

And  in  this  manner  do  1 conceive , one  at  firfi  lo  have  ptrfuaded  mortals 
to  believe,  that  there  is  a kind  of  gods  ‘. 

Thus  have  we  fully  declared  the  fenfe  of  the  Atheifts,  in  their  account  of 
the  phaenomenon  of  religion  and  the  belief  of  a God  ; namely,  that  they 
derive  it  principally  from  thefe  three  fprings  or  originals  : Firjl , from  mens 
own  fear  and  folicitude  concerning  future  events,  or  their  good  and  evil 
fortune.  Secondly , from  their  ignorance  of  the  caufes  both  of  thofe  events, 
and  the  phenomena  of  nature  * together  with  their  curiofity.  And,  Laflly , 
from  the  fidtion  of  civil  fovereigns,  law-makers,  and  politicians.  The  weak- 
nefs  and  foolery  of  all  which,  v/e  fhall  now  briefly  manifeft.  Firjl,  there-: 
fore,  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  an  excefs  of  fear,  as  makes  any  one  conftantly 
and  obftinately  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  that,  which  there  is  no  manner 
of  ground  neither  from  fenfe  nor  reafon  for,  tending  alfo  to  the  great  dif- 
quiet  of  mens  own  lives,  and  the  terrour  of  their  minds,  cannot  be  ac* 
counted  other  than  a kind  of  crazednefs  or  diftradtion.  Wherefore,  the 
Atheifts  themfelves  acknowledging,  the  generality  of  mankind  to  be  pof- 
fefledwith  fuch  a belief  of  a Deity,  when  they  refolvethis  into  fuch  an  excefs 
of  fear  ; it  is  all  one,  as  if  they  Ihould  affirm  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  be  frighted  out  of  their  wits,  or  crazed  and  diftemper’d  in  their  brains  : 
none  but  a few  Atheifts,  who  being  undaunted  and  undifmay’d  have  efcap- 
ed  this  panick  terrour,  remaining  fober  and  in  their  right  fenfes.  Bur, 
whereas  the  Atheifts  thus  impute  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  not  only 
light-minded  credulity  and  phantaftry,  but  alfo  fuch  an  excefs  of  fear,  as 
differs  nothing  at  all  from  crazednefs  and  diftradtion  or  madnefs  ; we  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  fuppofed  courage,  ftayednefs  and  fobriety,  is 
really  nothing  elfe  but  the  dull  and  fottiffi  ftupidity  of  their  minds  j dead 
and  heavy  incredulity,  and  earthly  diffidence  or  diftruft  ; by  reafon  where- 
of, they  will  believe  nothing  but  what  they  can  feel  or  fee. 

Theifts  indeed  have  a religious  fear  of  God,  which  is  confequent  from 
him,  or  their  belief  of  him,  (of  which  more  afterwards  ■,  ) but  the  Deity 
itfelf,  or  the  belief  thereof,  was  not  created  by  any  antecedent  fear,  that  is, 

by 

* To  thefe  paffages  of  the  antients,  wherein  Cap.  XLII.  p.  536.  Tom.  II.  Oper.  and 
the  origin  of  all  religion  is  aferibed  to  (late-  Sextus  Empiric.  Lib,  V III.  adverf.  Mathemat. 
policy,  add  Seneca,  Quaji.  Natur.  Lib.  II.  p.  551. 
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by  fear  concerning  men’s  good  and  evil  fortune ; it  being  certain,  that 
none  are  lefs  folicitous  concerning  fuch  events,  than  they  who  are  mold  truly 
religious.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  thefe  place  their  chief  good  in 
nothing  that  is  osaAot^ov,  aliene  or  in  another's  power , and  expofed  to  the 
ftrokes  of  fortune  ; but  in  that  which  is  mod  truly  their  own,  namely,  the 
right  ufe  of  their  own  will.  As  the  Atheids,  on  the  contrary,  mud  needs, 
for  this  very  reafon,  be  liable  to  great  fears  and  folicitudes  concerning 
outward  events,  becaule  they  place  their  good  and  evil  in  the  7ra0(^  wJow 
nod  Au7njj,  the  pajjion  of  pleafure  and  pain ; or  at  lead,  denying  natural  ho- 
nedy,  they  acknowledge  no  other  good  but  what  belongs  to  the  animal 
life  only,  and  fo  is  under  the  empire  of  fortune.  And  that  the  Atheids 
are  indeed  generally  timorous  and  fearful,  fufpicious  and  didrudful  things, 
leems  to  appear  plainly  from  their  building  all  their  politicks,  civil  focie- 
ties,  and  judice,  (improperly  fo  called)  upon  that  only  foundation  of  fear 
and  didrud. 

But  the  grand  error  of  the  Atheids  here  is  this,  that  they  fuppofe  the 
Deity,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  to  be  nothing 
but  a Mormo,  Bug-bear , or  ‘Terriculum,  an  affrightful , hurtful , and  mojl  un~ 
defirable  thing : whereas  men  every  where  invoke  the  Deity  in  their  draits 
and  difficulties  for  aid  and  affidance,  looking  upon  it  as  exorable  and  pla- 
cable ; and  by  their  trud  and  confidence  in  it,  acknowledge  its  goodnefs 
and  benignity.  Syne/ius  affirms,  that  though  men  were  otherwife  much  di-  jye  Regno, 
vided  in  their  opinions,  yet  dyoiSbv  rov  ©c- ov  <nv  bl-rruvjt;  xttx vTxyf  xal  <ro^ol  f}p-  9. 

d<ro(poi  i They  all  every  where , both  wife  and  unwife , agree  in  this , that 
is  to  be  praifed , as  one  who  is  good  and,  benign.  e a 


If  among  the  Pagans  there  were  any,  who  underdood  that  proverbial 
fpeech,  (pSrove^ov  to  in  the  word  fenfe,  as  if  God  Almighty  were  of 

an  envious  and  fpiteful  nature ; thefe  were  certainly  but  a few  ili-natur’d  men, 
who  therefore  drew  a pidture  of  the  Deity  according  to  their  own  likenefs. 

For  the  proverb,  in  that  fenfe,  was  difclaimed  and  cried  down  by  all  the 
wifer  Pagans  ; as  Arifiotle , who  affirmed  the  Poets  to  have  lyed  in  this , as  Metapb.  /.  i.‘ 
well  as  they  did  in  many  other  things  j and  Plutarch , who  taxeth  Herodotus  c.  z.  [P.  263,] 
for  infinuating,  to  S-eloy  -n-dv  (pSovtgov  te  TxguxiuiS'if  j the  Deity  univerfally,  Tom.  IV. 
(that  is,  all  the  gods)  to  be  of  an  envious  and  vexatious  or  fpiteful  difpofition  \ 
whereas  himfelf  appropriated  this  only  to  that  evil  daemon  or  principle  af-  $8owpdv  ivS*- 
ferted  by  him,  as  appeareth  from  the  life  of  P.  Mmilius  written  by  him, 
where  he  affirmeth,  not  that  to  SiTov  ttxv  (p&wsgov,  the  Deity  univerfally  was  ofiovTui  uofiot. 
an  envious  nature  but,  that  there  is  a certain  deity  or  daemon,  whofe  proper  c-^effero^ 
tafk  it  is,  to  bring  down  all  great  and  over-fwelling  human  profperity,  and  fo  j-p_ 
to  temper  every  man's  life , that  none  may  be  happy  in  this  world , fincerely  and  Tom  II. 
unmixedly,  without  a check  of  adverfity which  is,  as  if  a Chridian  fhould  °Perl 
aferibe  it  to  the  devil.  And  Plato 1 plainly  declares  the  reafon  of  God’s 
making  the  world  at  fird,  to  have  been  no  other  than  this,  dyaSot  h,  dyxTd 
<Se  »j£»;  uT£fi  a’tW?  iSiTTon  Uylyvelcm  j Becaufe  be  was  good,  and  there  is 

no 


.*  Tom.  II.  Oper.  p.  27 


* In  Tiraaeo,  Cap.  XIV.  p.  237,  Edit.  Fabricii. 
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ho  manner  of  envy  in  that  which  is  good.  From  whence  he  al'fo  concluded, 
■zjdvltx.  OTi  jw,aXis~a  'yevsStoci  •sra^ai’TrArxna  aUTw  ; *1 hat  God  therefore  willed 

all  things  Jhould  be  made  the  moft  like  himfelf ; that  is,  afcer  the  bell  manner. 
But  the  true  meaning  of  that  ill-languaged  proverb  feems,  at  firfl,  to  have 
been  no  other,  than  what,  befides  Heftod , the  Scripture  itfelf  alfo  attributes 
to  God  Almighty,  that  he  affeClethto  humble  and  abafe  the  pride  of  men, 
and  to  pull  down  all  high,  towering,  and  lofty  things,  whether  as  noxious 
and  hurtful  to  the  men  themfelves,  or  as  in  fome  fenfe  invidious  to  him, 
and  derogatory  from  his  honour,  who  alone  ought  to  be  exalted,  and  no 
flefh  to  glory  before  him.  And  there  hath  been  fo  much  experience  of  fuch 
a thing  as  this  in  the  world,  that  the  Epicurean  poet  himfelf  could  not  but 
confefs,  that  there  was  fome  hidden  force  or  power,  which  feemed  to  have 
a lpite  to  all  over-fwelling  greatneflcs,  and  affefit  to  call  contempt  and  icorrt 
upon  the  pride  of  men  *, 


lamb.  503.  Ufque  adco  res  humanas  vis  abdita  qu^dam 

Verf  V*  - 1 ' Qbterit,  & puh.hr os  fafces,  fevafque  fe  cures, 

‘ ' " Proculcare , ac  ludibrio  fibi  habere  videtur. 

Where  he  plainly  reel’d  and  ftagger’d  in  his  atheifm,  or  elfe  was  indeed  a 
Theift,  but  knew  it  not  •,  it  being  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  force  as 
this,  in  regno  atomorum,  in  the  reign  or  empire  of  fenflefs  atoms.  And  as  for 
thole  among  Chriftians,  who  make  fuch  a horrid  reprefentation  ot  God  Al- 
mighty, as  one  who  created  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  for  no  other 
end  or  defign,  but  only  this,  that  he  might  recreate  and  delight  himfelf  in 
'their  eternal  torments  •,  thefe  alfo  do  but  tranfcribe  or  copy  out  their  own 
ill  nature,  and  then  read  Jt  in  the  Deity  *,  the  Scripture  declaring  on  the 
contrary,  that  God  is  love.  Neverthelefs  thefe  very  perfons,  in  the 
mean  time,  dearly  hug  and  embrace  God  Almighty  in  their  own  conceit, 
as  one  that  is  fondly  good,  kind,  and  gracious  to  themfelves  ; he  having 
faftned  his  affections  upon  their  very  perfons,  without  any  confederation  of 
their  difpofitions  or  qualifications. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  religion  is  often  exprefied  in  the  Scripture  by  the 
fear  of  God,  and  fear  hath  been  laid  to  be  prima  menfura  Deitatis,  the  frjl 
meafure  of  the  Divinity  in  us,  or  the  firfl  imprelfion,  that  religion  makes  upon 
men  in  this  obnoxious  and  guilty  Hate,  before  they  have  arrived  to  the  true 
love  of  God  and  righteoufncfs.  But  this  religious  fear  is  not  a fear  of  God, 
as  a mere  arbitrary  omnipotent  Being,  much  lefs  as  hurtful  and  mifchievous, 
(which  could  not  be  disjoined  from  hatred  •,  ) but  an  aweful  regard  of  him, 
as  of  one  who  is  eflentially  juft,  and  as  well  a punilher  of  vice  and  wicked- 
nefs,  as  a rewarder  of  virtue  •,  Lucretius  himfelf,  when  he  defer ibes  this 
religious  fear  of  men,  confeffing  it  to  be  conjoined  with  a confidence  of  their 
duty,  or  to  include  the  lame  within  itfelf ; 


P.  503. 
[Lib.  V. 
Verf.  1223] 


Pune  populi  gcntefque  tremunt,  &c. 

Ne  quod  cb  admiJJ'um  feede  diclumve  fuperbe, 
Peenarum  grave  fu  folvendi  tempus  adaftum. 


And 
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And  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  there  being  a natural 
difference  of  good  and  evil  moral,  there  is  an  impartial  juftice  in  the  Dei- 
ty, which  prefideth  over  the  fame,  and  inclines  it  as  well  to  punifli  the 
wicked,  as  to  reward  the  virtuous : Epicurus  himfelf  acknowledging  thus  Ep.  ad  Me* 
much,  svB-iv  ym\  [Atyis-ou;  {3xdGx?  ailvToct,  t off  nano!?  lx  S’cwu  i'rrx'ye&cu,  xxt  upsXetxf  L ' 4^' 
ro~s  dyxho'd,  Theijls  fuppofe,  that  there  are  both  great  evils  infitbied  upon  the  pr“om  v.  O- 
wicked  from  the  gods  ; and  alfo  great  rewards  by  them  beftowed  upon  the  good.  per.  Vide  e- 
And  this  fear  of  God,  is  not  only  beneficial  to  mankind  in  general,  by  re-tiam  Diog.^ 
prefting  the  growth  of  wickednefs,  but  alfo  wholefome  and  falutary  to  thofe^e1^  j 
very  perfons  themfelves,  that  are  thus  religioufly  affeCted,  it  being  prefer-  ' J 

vative  of  them  both  from  moral  evils,  and  likewife  from  the  evils  of  pu- 
nifhment  confequent  thereupon.  This  is  the  true  and  genuine  fear  of  reli- 
gion, which,  when  it  degenerates  into  a dark  kind,  of  jealous  and  fuipi- 
cious  fear  of  God  Almighty,  either  as  a hurtful,  or  as  a ineer  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  being,  then  is  it  looked  upon  as  the  vice  or  extreme  of  reli- 
gion, and  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  that  name  of  hunhiy-onx,  Juperfiition. 

Thus  is  the  character  of  a fuperftitious  man  given  by  Plutarch , dhixi • Sex's 
tivxi,  au7 nfoyV  ^ (3a ‘That  he  thinks  there  are  gods,  hut  that  they  are  Tom.  II.  O- 

noxious  and  hurtful  ; and  xvxfxri  xx\  [avts'iv  tod  ^enri^xf.ovx,  xx\  (poGk&at  tok  $£oOf,per.J 
a fuperjlitious  man  mujl  needs  hate  God , as  well  as  fear  him.  The  true  fear  of 
God  (as  the  fon  of  Sirach  fpeaks)  is  the  beginning  of  his  love , and  faith  is  CaP-*xv-’li- 
the  beginning  of  cleaving  to  him.  As  if  he  fhonld  have  faid,  the  firft  entrance 
into  religion  is  an  awful  regard  to  God  as  the  punifher  of  vice  ; the  fecond 
ftep  forwards  therein  is  faith  or  confidence  in  God,  whereby  men  rely  up- 
on him  for  good,  and  cleave  to  him  ; and  the  top  and  perfection  of  all  re- 
ligion is  the  love  of  God  above  all,  as  the  molt  amiable  being.  Chriftiani- 
ty,  the  belt  of  religions,  recommendeth  faith  to  us,  as  the  inlet  or  intro- 
duction into  all  true  and  ingenuous  piety  *,  for  he  that  cometh  to  God , mujl  not  Hdr.e.xi.  >• 
only  believe , that  he  is,  but  alfo  that  he  is  a rewarder  of  thofe  that  feek  him. 

Which  faith  is  better  defined  in  the  Scripture,  than  by  any  fcholaftick,  to  be 
the  lubftance  of  things  (that  are  to  be)  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  feen  ; that  is,  a confident  perfuafion  of  things,  that  fall  not  under  fight, 

(becaufe  they  are  either  invifible  or  future)  and  which  alfo  are  to  be  hoped 
for.  So  that  religious  fear  confifteth  well  with  faith,  and  faith  is  near  of  kin 
to  hope,  and  the  refult  of  both  faith  and  hope  is  love  •,  which  faith,  hope 
and  love,  do  all  fuppofe  an  effential  goodnefs  in  the  Deity.  God  is  fuch  a 
Being,  who,  if  he  were  not,  were  of  all  things  whatfoever  moft  to  be  wifh- 
ed  for  *,  it  being  indeed  noway  defirable  (as  that  noble  emperor  concluded) 
for  a man  to  live  in  a world,  void  of  a God  and  providence.  He,  that  be- 
lieves a God,  believes  all  that  good  and  perfection  in  the  univerfe,  which 
his  heart  can  pofiibly  with  or  defire.  It  is  the  intereft  of  none,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  God,  but  only  of  fuch  wretched  perfons,  as  have  abandoned 
their  firft  and  only  true  intereft  of  being  good,  and  friends  to  God,  and  are 
defperately  refolved  upon  ways  of  wickednefs. 

The  reafon,  why  the  Atheifts  do  thus  grofly  miftake  the  notion  of  God, 
and  conceive  of  him  differently  from  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  a thing, 

Vol,  II.  Q q q q Which 
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which  is  only  to  be  feared,  and  mull  confequently  be  hated,  is  from  no- 
thing but  their  own  vice  and  ill-nature.  For  firfb,  their  vice  fo  far  blinding 
them,  as  to  make  them  think,  that  the  moral  differences  of  good  and  evil 
have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  only  in  law  or  arbitrary  conftitution, 
(which  law  is  contrary  to  nature,  nature  being  liberty,  but  law  reftraint :) 
as  they  cannot  but  really  hate  that,  which  hinders  them  of  their  true  liberty 
and  chief  good,  fo  muff  they  needs  interpret  the  feverity  of  the  Deity  fo 
much  fpoken  of  againft  wickednefs,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  cruelty  and  ar- 
bitrary tyranny.  Again,  it  is  a wretched  ill-natured  maxim,  which  thefe 
v Atheifts  have.  That  there  is  nulla  naturalis  charitas , no  natural  charity , but 
Lx  ^jj’^that  omnis  benevolent  ia  oritur  ex  imbecillitate  ift  metu , all  benevolence  arifeth 
Lamb.  only  from  imbecillity  and  fear  ; that  is,  from  being  either  obnoxious  to  ano- 

[Cap  XLIH.ther’s  power,  or  Handing  in  need  of  his  help.  So  that  all,  that  is  now  called 
P 1948.  jove  ancj  fiiendlhip  amongft  men,  is,  according  to  thefe,  really  nothing, 

L'u  J but  either  a crouching  under  another’s  power,  whom  they  cannot  refill,  or 

Ci:.  Ibid.  elfe  Mercatura  quad  am  utilitatum , a certain  kind  of  merchandizing  for  uti- 

lities-. And  thus  does  Cotta  in  Cicero  declare  their  fenfe  ; Ne  homines  qui- 
dem  cenfetis , nifi  imbecilli  effent , futuros  beneficos  aut  benignos  ; You  conceive 
that  no  man  would  be  any  way  benificent  or  benevolent  to  another ,.  were  it  not 
for  his  imbecillity  or  indigence.  But  as  for  God  Almighty,  thefe  Atheifts 
conclude,  that  upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  exiftence,  there  could  not  be  fo 
much  as  this  fpurious  love  or  benovelence  in  him  neither  towards  any 
thing;  becaufe  by  reafonofhis  abfolute  and  irrefifti ble  power,  he  would 
neither  Hand  in  need  of  any  thing,  and  be  devoid  of  all  fear.  Thus  the 
forementioned  Cotta.  Quid  eft  praftantius  bonitate  & beneficentid  ? Qua 
cum  carere  Deum  vultis , n eminent  Deo  nec  Deum  nec  hominem  carum , nemi- 
new  ab  eo  amari  vultis.  Ita  jit , ut  non  modo  homines  d diis,  fed  ipft  dii  inter 
Je  ab  aliis  alii  negligantur . What  is  there  more  excellent  than  goodnefs  and 
beneficence  ? which  when  you  will  needs  have  God  to  be  utterly  devoid  oft  you 
fujpofe , that  neither  any  God  nor  man  is  dear  to  the  fupreme  God>  or  beloved  of 
him.  From  whence  it  will  follow , that  not  only  men  are  neglected  by  the  gods , 
but  alfo.  the  gods  amongft  tbemfelves  are  neglefled  by  one  another.  According- 
ly a late  pretender  to  politicks,  who  in  this  manner  difeards  all  natural 
juftice  and  charity,  determines  concerning  God  *,  Regnandi  & puniendi  eos, 
qui  leges  fuas  violant , jus  Deo  ejje  d fold  potentia  irreftibili  ; That  he  has  no 
other  right  of  reigning  over  men , and  of  punifhing  thofey  who  tranfgrefs  his 
laws , but  only  from  his  irrefiftible  power.  Which  indeed  is  all  one  as  to  fay. 
That  God  has  no  right  at  all  of  ruling  over  mankind , and  impofing  commanas 
upon  them , but  what  he  doth  in  this  kind,  he  doth  it  only  by  force  and 
power,  right  and  might  (or  power)  being  very  different  things  from 
one  another,  and  there  being  no  jus  or  right  without  natural  juftice  ; 
fo  that  the  word  right  is  here  only  abufed.  And  confentaneoully 
hereunto  the  fame  writer  further  adds1;  Si  jus  regnandi  habeat 
Deus  ab  cmnipotentia  fua , tnanifeftum  eft  obligationem  ad  praftan- 
dum  ipft  obedientiam  incumbere  hominibus  propter  imbecillitatem  ; That 
if  God's  right  of  commanding  be  derived  only  from  his  omnipotence , 

then 

* Ktbbes,  Fllem.de  Cive,  Cap.  XV.  §.  IV . p.  11 2.  & alias  1 Ibid.  §.  VIJ,  p.  114. 
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then  it  is  manifefi,  that  men's  obligations  to  obey  him  lies  upon  them  only  from 
their  imbecillity.  Or,  as  it  is  further  explained  by  him;  Homines  ideo  Deo 
fubjeftos  ejfe,  quia  omnipotentes  non  funt , aut  quia  ad  refftendum  fatis  virium 
non  habent ; That  men  are  therefore  only  fubjehl  to  God , becaufe  they  are  not 
omnipotent , or  have  not  fuff cient  power  to  rejijl  him.  Thus  do  we  fee  plainly, 
how  the  Atheifts,  by  reafon  of  their  vice  and  ill-nature,  (which  makes 
them  deny  all  natural  juftice  and  honefty,  all  natural  charity  and  benevo- 
lence) transform  the  Deity  into  a monftrous  fhape  ; fuch  an  omnipotent 
Being,  as  if  he  were,  could  have  nothing  neither  of  juftice  ir,  him,  nor  of 
benevolence  towards  his  creatures ; and  whofe  only  right  and  authority  of 
commanding  them  would  be  his  irrefiftible  power  ; whom  his  creatures 
could  not  place  any  hop*,  truft  and  confidence  in,  nor  have  any  other  ob- 
ligation to  obey,  than  that  of  fear  and  neceftity,  proceeding  from  their  im- 
becillity, or  inability  to  refill:  him.  And  fuch  a Deity  as  this  is  indeed 
a Mormo  or  Bug-bear , a moft  formidable  and  affrightful  thing. 


But  all  this  is  nothing  but  the  Atheifts  falfe  imagination,  true  religion  re- 
prefenting  a moft  comfortable  profpedt  of  things  from  the  Deity;  whereas 
on  the  contrary,  the  atheiftick  fcene  of  things  is  difmal,  hopelefs  and  for- 
lorn, that  there  fhould  be  no  other  good,  than  what  depends  upon  things 
wholly  out  of  our  own  power,  the  momentary  gratification  of  our  infatiate 
appetites,  and  the  perpetual  pouring  into  a dolium  pertufum , a perforated 
and  leaking  vejfel : that  ourfelves  fhould  be  but  a congeries  of  atoms,  upon 
the  diffolution  of  whofe  compages,  our  life  fhould  vanifii  into  nothing,  and 
all  our  hope  perifh  : that  there  fhould  be  no  providence  over  us,  nor  any 
kind  and  good-natured  Being  above  to  take  care  of  us,  there  being  nothing 
without  us  but  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter.  True  indeed,  there  could  be  no 
ipiteful  defigns  in  fenfelefs  atoms,  or  a dark  inconfcious  nature.  Upon 
which  account,  Plutarch  would  grant,  that  even  this  atheiftick  hypothefis  De  Super/}, 
itfelf,  as  bad  as  it  is,  were,  notwithftanding,  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  an  [P-  164. 
omnipotent,  fpiteful,  and  malicious  being,  (if  there  can  beany  fuch  hypo- 
thefts  as  this)  a monarchy  of  the  Manichean  evil  principle,  reigning  all  alone  ptr 
over  the  whole  world,  without  any  corrival,  and  having  an  undifturbed 
empire.  Neverthelefs  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  there  could  be  no  faith  nor 
hope  neither  in  thefe  fenfelefs  atoms,  both  neceffarily  and  fortultoufiy 
moved,  no  more  than  there  could  be  faith  and  hope  in  a whirlwind,  or  in 
a tempeftuous  fea,  whofe  mercilefs  waves  are  inexorable,  and  deaf  to  all 
cries  and  fupplications.  For  which  reafon  Epicurus1  himfelf  confeffed,  that  y_piflMd Men 
it  was  better  to  give  credit  to  the  fable  of  the  gods,  (as  he  calls  itj  than  top.  49.  Ga/f. 
ferve  the  atheiftick  fate,  or  that  material  neceftity  of  all  things,  introduced  by 
thofe  atheiftick  Philofophers,  Leucippus  and  Democritus ; KgsTrlov  b tm  zftgl 

Beuv  j uv'Ouj  xa\axo Afcfhiv,  r)  ty,  tmv  (pvmy.m  eiy.ctgy.vivY!'  o y.lv  yotg  eXTrlSce.  ■urx.airbsi-i; 

\/Troyg£t(pti  Seuv  Tiy-b'  n ct7rxg'ociTn7ov  lyji  rb  otvxFw  Becaufe  there  is  hopes , 
that  the  gods  may  be  prevailed  with  by  vuorjhip  and  prayer ; but  the  other 
[neceftity]  is  altogether  deaf  and  inexorable.  And  though  Epicurus  thought 
to  mend  the  matter,  and  make  the  atheiftick  hypothefis  more  tolerable,  by 
introducing  into  it  (contrary  to  the  tenor  of  thofe  Principles)  liberty  of 

Qg]  q q 2 will 
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will  in  men*,  yet  this  being  not  a power  over  things  without  us,  but  our 
felves  only,  could  alter  the  cafe  very  little.  Epicurus  himfelf  was  in  a pa- 
nick  fear,  left  the  frame  of  heaven  fhould  fometime  upon  a fudden  crack, 
and  tumble  about  his  ears,  and  this  fortuitous  compilement  of  atoms  be 
diffolved  into  a chaos  ; 

* Tria  talia  text  a 

Una  dies  dabit  exitio  ; multofque  per  annos 
Sujlentata  met  moles  & machina  mundi. 

And  what  comfort  could  his  liberty  of  will  then  afford  him,  who  placed  all 
his  happinefs  in  fecurity  from  external  evils  ? t»  pv\  voplgeiv.  $£*$,  pH 

(faith  Plutarch :)  The  atheiftiek  defign  in  /baking  off  the  belief  of  a 
God , was  to  be  without  fear  ; but  by  means  hereof,  they  framed  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  things  to  themfelves,  as,  under  which,  they  could  not  have  theleaft 
hope,  faith  or  confidence.  Thus  running  from  fear,  did  they  plunge  them- 
felves into  fear;  for  they,  who  are  without  hope,  can  never  be  free  from 
fear.  Endlefs  of  neceffity  muft  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  thofe  men 
be,  who  fhake  of  that  one  fear  of  God,  that  would  only  preferve  them 
from  evil,  and  have  no  faith  nor  hope  in  him..  Wherefore  we  might  con-* 
elude,  upon  better  grounds  than  the  Atheifts  do  of  theifm,  that  atheifm 
(which  hath  no  foundation  at  all  in  nature  nor  in  reafon)  fprings  firft  from 
the  impofture  of  fear.  For  the  faith  of  religion  being  the  fubftance  or  con-* 
fidence  of  fuch  things  not  feen,  as  are  to  be  hoped  for  ; atheiftiek  infidelity 
muft  needs,  on  the  contrary,  be  a certain  heavy  diffidence,  defpondence  and 
mifgiving  of  mind,  or  a timorous  diftruft  and  difbelief  of  good  to  be 
hoped  for,  beyond  the  reach  of  fenfe  ; namely,  of  an  invifible  Being  om- 
nipotent, that  exercifeth  a juft,.,  kind,  and  gracious  providence,  over  all 
thofe  who  commit  their  ways  to  him,  with  an  endeavour  to  pleafe  him,, 
both  here  in  this  life,  and  after  death.  But  vice,  or  the  love  of  Jawlefs  li- 
berty, prevailing  over  fuch  dilbelieving  perfons,  makes  them,  by  degrees, 
more  and  more  defirous,  that  there  fhould  be  no  God  ; that  is,  no  fuch 
hinderer  of  their  liberty  ; and  to  count  it  a happinefs  to  be  freed  from  the 
fear  of  him,  whofe  juftice  (if  lie  were)  they  muft  needs  be  obnoxious  to. 

And  now  have  we  made  it  evident,  that  thefe  Atheifts,  who  make  religion 
and  the  belief  of  a God  to  proceed  from  the  impofture  of  fear,  do  firft  of 
all  difguife  the  Deity,  and  put  a monftruous,  horrid,  and  affrightful  vizard 
upon  it,  transforming  it  into  fuch  a thing,  as  can  only  be  feared  and  hated  ; 
and  th.n  do  they  conclude  concerning  it,  (as  well  indeed  they  may)  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  this  really  exifting  in  nature,  but  that  it  is 
only  a Mormo  or  Bug-bear , raifed  up  by  men’s  fear  and  fancy.  Of  the 
two,  it  might  better  be  laid,,  that  the  opinion  of  a God  fprung  from 
men’s  hope  of  good,  than  from  their  fear  of  evil  ; but  really,  it  fprings 
neither  from  hope  nor  fear,  (however  in  different  ciroumftances  it 
raifes  both  thofe  paffions  in  our  minds;)  nor  is  it  the  impofture  of, 
any  pafil  >n,  but  that  whofe  belief  is  fupported  . and  fuftained  by  the 

ftrongtfbl 
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ftrongeft  and  cleared  reafon,  as  fhall  be  declared  in  due  place.  But  the 
fenfe  of  a Deity  often  preventing  ratiocination  in  us,  and  urging  itfelf 
more  immediately  upon  us,  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  alfo,  befides  a rational 
belief  thereof,  a natural  prolepfis,  or  anticipation,  in  the  minds  of  men  con- 
cerning it,  which,  by  Arijiotle , is  called  a vaticination. 


Thus  have  we  fufficiently  confuted  the  firft  atheiftick  pretence  to  folve 
the  phenomenon  of  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a God,  fo  generally  enter- 
tained, from  the  impofture  of  fear.  We  come  now  to  the  fecond.  That  it 
proceeded  from  the  ignorance  of  caufes  alfo,  or  men’s  want  of  philofophy; 
they  being  prone,  by  reafon  of  their  innate  curiofity,  where  they  find  no 
caufes  to  make  or  feign  them;  and  from  their  fear,  in  the  abfence  of  natu- 
ral and  neceffary  caufes,  to  imagine  fupernatural  and  divine  ; this  alfo  af- 
fording them  a handfome  cover  and  pretext  for  their  ignorance  : for  which 
caufe  thefe  Atheifts  ftick  not  to  affirm  of  God  Almighty,  what  fome  philo- 
fophers  do  of  occult  qualities,  that  he  is  but  perfugium  & afylum  ignoranti<et 
a refuge  and  /belter  for  men’s  ignorance  ; that  is,  in  plain  and  downright  lan- 
guage, the  mere  fan  cl  u ary  of  fools. 

And  thefe  two  things  are  here  commonly  joined  together  by  thefe  A- 
theifts  both  fear , and  ignorance  of  caufes , as  which  jointly  concur  in  the- 
produdtion  of  theifm;  becaufe,  as  the  fear  of  children  raifes  up  bug-bears, 
efpecially  in  the  dark,  fo  do  they  fuppofe  in  like  manner  the  fear  of  men,  irr 
the  darknefs  of  their  ignorance  of  caufes  efpecially,  to  raife  up  the  Mormo , 
fpe&re,  or  phantafin  of  a God  ; which  is  thus  intimated  by  the-  Epicurean 
poet 

Omnia  c<ecis  ■ 

In  tenebris  metuunt. 


And  accordingly  Democritus  gave  this  account  of  the  original  of  theifm  or  Steph.  Poe. 

religion,  bpuv?s$  t oc  iv  toiV  M£rewao»f  Tux.^sipu.a.'voc  ol  TrccXouo'i  twv  KCcBolirep  Phil*  i $8-  ex 
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tstwv  xIt'vs  • That  when,  in  old  times , men  obferved  Jlrange  and  affrightful ■p\ryJ\by\U, 
things  in  the  meteors  and  the  heaven , as  thunder,  lightning , thunderbolts adverf.  Ma- 
and  eclipfes,  they  not  knowing  the  caufes  thereof,  and  being  terrified  thereby , 
prefen tly  imputed  them  to  the  Gods.  And  Epicurus  declares  this  to  have  been  ^ j * 
the  reafon,  why  he  took  fuch  great  pains  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfiology,  that, 
by  finding  out  the  natural  and  neceffary  caufes  of  things,  he  might  be  able 
to  free  both  himfelf  and  others  from  the  terror  of  a God,  which  would 
otherwife  invade  and  affault  them  ; the  importunity  of  men’s  minds,  when 
ever  they  are  at  a lofs  for  natural  caufes,  .urging  thenrfo  much  with  the 
fear,  fufpicion,  and  jealoufy  of  a Deity. 


Wherefore  the  Atheifts  thus  dabbling  in  phyfiology,  and  finding  out,  as 
they  conceive,  material  and  mechanical  caufes  for  fome  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  efpecially  for  fuch  of  them  as  the  unffcilful  vulgar 
fometimes  impute  to  God  himfelf,  when  they  can  prove  eclipfes  (for 

example) 
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exampl  ) to  be  no  miracles,  and  render  it  probable,  that  thunder  is  not  the 
voice  of  God  Almighty  himfelf,  as  it  were  roaring  above  in  the  heavens, 
merely  to  affright  and  amaze  poor  mortals,  and  make  them  quake  and 
tremble  •,  and  that  thunderbolts  are  not  there  flung  by  his  own  hands,  as 
the  direful  meflengers  of  his  wrath  and  difpleafure  ; they  prefently  conclude 
triumphantly  thereupon,  concerning  nature  or  matter , that  it  doth 

1 Ipfa  fud  per  fe , ftponte , omnia  Diis  agere  expert , 

,do  all  things  alone  of  itfelf  without  a God.  But  we  fhall  here  make  it  ap. 
pear  in  a few  inftances,  as  briefly  as  we  may,  that  philofophy,  and  the  true 
knowledge  of  caufes,  leads  to  God  j and  that  atheifm  is  nothing  but  igno- 
rance of  caufes  and  of  philofophy. 

For  firft,  no  Atheiff,  who  derives  all  from  fenfelefs  atoms,  or  matter,  is 
.able  to  aflign  any  caufe  at  all  of  himfelf,  or  give  any  true  account  of  the 
original  of  his  own  foul  or  mind,  it  being  utterly  unconceivable  and  im- 
poflible,  that  foul  and  mind,  fenfe,  reafon  and  underftanding,  fhould  ever 
arife  from  irrational  and  fenfelefs  matter,  however  modified  -y  or  refult  from 
atoms,  devoid  of  all  manner  of  qualities,  that  is,  from  mere  magnitude, 
•figure,  fite  and  motion  of  parts : For  though  it  be  indeed  abfurd  to  fay  (as 
thefe  Atheifts  alledge)  that  laughing  and  crying  things  are  made  out  of 
laughing  and  crying  principles , 

1 Et  ridere  potefl  non  ex  ridentibu'  faftus ; 

•yet  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  fenfitive  and  rational  beings  might 
refult  from  a compofition  of  irrational  and  fenfelefs  atoms ; which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Democritick  hypothefis,  have  nothing  in  them  but  magnitude, 
figure,  fite,  and  motion,  or  rc-ff,  becaufe  laughing  and  crying  are  motions, 
which  refult  from  the  mechanifm  of  human  bodies,  in  fuch  a manner  or- 
ganized ; but  fenfe  and  underftanding  are  neither  local  motion,  nor  mecha- 
nifm. And  the  cafe  will  be  the  very  lame,  both  in  the  Anaximandrian  or 
Hylopathian,  and  in  the  Stratonick  or  Hylozoick  atheifm  *,  becaufe  fenfe 
and  confcious  underftanding  could  no  more  refult,  either  from  thofe  qualities 
of  heat  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  contempered  together  ; or  from  the  mere 
organization  of  inanimate  and  fenfelefs  matter,  than  it  could  from  the 

s Concurfusy  motusy  ordo , pofttura , figure, 

of  atoms  devoid  of  all  manner  of  qualities.  Had  there  been  once  nothing 
but  fenfelefs  matter,  fortuitoufly  moved,  there  could  never  have  emerged 
into  being  any  foul  or  mind,  fenfe  or  underftanding  ; becaufe  no  effeCt 
can  poffibly  tranfcend  the  perfection  of  its  caufe.  Wherefore  Atheifts  fup- 
pofing  themfelves,  and  all  fouls  and  minds,  to  have  fprung  from  ftupid  and 
fenfelefs  matter,  and  all  that  wifdom,  which  is  any  where  in  the  world,  both 
political  and  philofophical,  to  be  the  refult  of  mere  fortune  and  chance,  muff 

needs 
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needs  be  concluded  to  be  grofly  ignorant  of  caufes ; which  had  they  not 
been,  they  could  never  have  been  Atheifts.  So  that  ignorance  of  caufes  is 
the  feed,  not  of  theifm,  but  of  atheifm  ; true  philofophy,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  caufe  of  ourfelves,  leading  necefiarily  to  a Deity. 

Again,  Atheifts  are  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  motion  in  bodies  alfo;  by 
which  notwithftanding  they  fuppofe  all  things  to  be  done  ; that  is,  they  are 
never  able  to  folve  this  phenomenon,  fo  long  as  they  are  Atheifts,  and  ac- 
knowledge no  other  lubftance  befides  matter  or  body.  Fpr  firft,  it  is  un- 
deniably certain,  that  motion  is  not  efleritial  to  all  body  las  fuch,  becaufe 
then  no  particles  of  matter  could  ever  reft  ; and  confequently  tjfere  could 
have  been  no  generation,  nor  no  fuch  mundane  fyftem  produced  as  this  is, 
which  requires  a certain  proportionate  commixture  of  motion  and  reft  ; no 
fun,  nor  moon,  nor  earth,  nor  bodies  of  animals  ; fince  there  could  be  no 
coherent  conftftency  of  any  thing,  when  all  things  fluttered  and  were  in 
continual  feparation  and  divulfion  from  one  another.  Again,  it  is  certain 
like  wife,  that  matter  or  body,  as  fuch,  hath  no  power  of  moving  itfelf  free- 
ly or  fpontaneoufty  neither,  by  will  or  appetite  ; both  becaufe  the  fame  in- 
convenience would  from  hence  enfue  likewife, . and  becaufe  the  phenomena 
or  appearances  do  plainly  evince  the  contrary.  And  as  for  that  prodigi- 
oufly  abfurd  paradox  of  fome  few  hylozoick  Atheifts,  that  all  matter  as 
fuch,  and  therefore  every  fmalleft  particle  thereof,  hath  not  only  life  eflen- 
tially  belonging  to  it,  but  alfo  perfect  wifdom  and  knowledge,  together 
with  appetite,  and  felf-moving  power,  though  without  animal  fenfe  or  con- 
fcioufnefs:  this,  I fay,  will  be  elfewhere  in  due  place  further  confuted.  But 
the  generality  of  the  ancient  Atheifts,  that  is,  the  Anaxirrundrians  and  De- 
mocriticks,  attributed  no  manner  of  life  to  matter  as  fuch  ; and  therefore 
could  afcribe  no  voluntary  or  fpontaneous  motion  to  the  fame,  but  fortuitous 
only  ; . according  to  that  of  the  Epicurean  poet  * already  cited. 


Nam  eerie  neo±ue  conjilio , primordial  rerum 
Ordine  fe  qu<eque,  aique  fagaci  mente  locarunt ; 
Nec  quos  queeque  darent  molus  pepigere  profefto. 


Wherefore  thefe  Democriticks,  as  Arifiotle  fomewhere 1 intimates,  were 
able  to  aflign  no  other  caufe  of  motion,  than  only  this,  That  one  body  moved 
another  from  eternity  infinitely , fo  that  there  was  no  xmv,  no  firjl  un- 

moved mover,,  ever  to  be  found  ; becaufe  there  is  no  beginning,  nor  firft  in 
eternity.  From  whence  probably,  that  doftrine  of  fome  atheiftick  Stoicks 
in  Alex.  Aphrodifius  was  derived.  That  there  is  no  firjl  in  the  rank  and  order  jiex, 
of  caufes.  In  the  footfteps  of  which  philofophers  a modern  writer  feemeth  Lib.  de  Fato, 
to  have  trodden,  when  declaring  himfelf  after  this  manner3;  Si  quis  ab  ef-p- 
fetlu  quocunque , ad  caufam  ejus  immediatam , atque  inde  ad  remotiorem . ^ 
acjic  perpetuo  ratiociniatione  afeenderit , non  tamen  in  sternum  procedere  po- 
terit , fed  defatigatus  aliquando  deficiet.  If  any  one  will  will  from  whatfoever 
ejfeti  afeend  upward  to  its  immediate  caufe,  and  from  thence  to  a remoter, 

and 


1 Lib.  I.  V>  C 1020.  * Hobbes,  Elem.  Philofoph.  Part.  IV.  Cap. 

1 Vide  Phyfic.  Lib.  VIIL  Cap.  I.  §.  IIT.  p.  XXVI.  p.  204, 
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and  fo  onwards  perpet  ually , in  his  ratioamation  ; yet  [hall  he  never  he  able  to 
hold  on  thorough  all  eternity  \ but  at  length  being  quite  tired  out  with  his 
journey , be  forced  to  defijl , or  give  over.  Which  Teems  to  be  all  one,  as  if 
lie  fhould  have  faid,  one  thing  moved  or  caufed  another  infinitely  from 
eternity,  in  which  there  being  no  beginning,  there  is  confequently  no  frrft 
mover  orcaufe  to  be  reach’d  unto.  But  this  infinite  progrefs  of  thefe  De- 
mocriticks,  in  the  order  of  caufes,  and  their  fhifting  off  the  caufe  of  mo-' 
tton,  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  end  or  beginning,  was  rightly 
underftood  by  Ariftotle 1 , to  be  indeed  the  affigning  of  no  caufe  of  motion 
at  all,  £tV  ditacov  fiViv,  £(’  fj-iiTi  irxi  xxrx  (pi  a- tv  xt'jis'o  ttcuito'J)  'They  acknowledging 
( fa  i t h he)  no  fir  ft  mover  according  to  nature , muft  needs  make  an  idle  progrefs 
infinitely  ; that  is,  in  the  language  of  this  philofopher,  aftign  no  caufe  at 
all  of  motion.  Epicurus  therefore,  to  mend  the  matter,  though  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  atomick  phyfiology,  he  difcarded  all  other  quali- 
ties, yet  did  he  notwithftanding  admit  this  one  quality  of  gravity  or  pon- 
derofity  in  atoms,  prefling  them  continually  downwards  in  infinite  fpace. 
In  which,  as  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  nor  unphilofophic.il,  than  to 
make  upwards  and  downwards  in  infinite  fpace,  or  a gravity  tending  to  no 
centre,  nor  place  of  reft ; fo  did  he  not  affign  any  caufe  of  motion  neither, 
but  only  in  effedt  affirm,  the  atoms  therefore  to  tend  downwards,  becaufe 
they  did  fo  ; a quality  of  gravity,  fignifying  only  an  endeavour  to  tend 
downwards,  but  why  or  wherefore,  no  body  knows.  And  it  is  all  one,  as 
if  Epicurus  fhould  have  faid,  that  atoms  moved  downwards  by  an  occult 
quality,  he  either  betaking  himfelf  to  this  as  an  afylum,  a fandtuary  or  re- 
fuge for  his  ignorance  ; or  elfe  indeed  more  abfurdly,  making  his  very  ig- 
norance itfelf  (difguifed  under  that  name  of  a quality)  to  be  the  caufe  of  mo- 
tion. Thus  the  atheifts  univerfally  either  afligned  no  caufe  at  all  for  mo- 
tion, as  the  Anaximandrians  and  Democriticks ; or  elfe  no  true  one,  as 
the  Hylozoifts  •,  when,  to  avoid  incorporeal  fubftance,  they  would  venture 
to  attribute  perfedl  underftanding,  appetite  or  will,  and  fe!f-moving  power 
to  all  fenfelefs  matter  whatfoever.  But  fince  it  appears  plainly,  that 
matter  or  body  carinot  move  itfelf , either  the  motion  of  all  bodies  muft 
have  no  manner  of  caufe;  or  elfe  muft  there  of  neceftity  be  fome  other  fub- 
ftance befides  body,  fuch  as  is  felf-adlive  and  hylarchical,  or  hath  a natural 
power  of  ruling  over  matter.  Upon  which  latter  account  Plato  rightly  de- 
termined, that  cogitation,  which  is  felf-adtivity  or  autokinefy,  was  in  or- 
der of  nature,  before  the  local  motion  of  body,  which  is  heterokinefy. 
Though  motion  confidered  paflively  in  bodies,  or  taken  for  their  tranfla- 
tion,  or  change  of  diftance  and  place,  be  indeed  a corporeal  thing,  or  a 
mode  of  thole  bodies  themfelves  moving ; yet,  as  it  is  confidered  ac- 
tively for  the  vis  movens , that  aStive  force , which  caufes  this  tranfla- 
tion,  or  change  of  place,  fo  is  it  an  incorporeal  thing  ■,  the  energy 
• of  a felf-adtive  fubftance  upon  that  fluggifh  matter  or  body,  which  can- 
not at  all  move  itfelf.  Wherefore  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  true 
and  proper  caufe  of  motion,  or  the  determination  thereof  at  leaft,  is 
not  the  matter  itfelf  organized,  but  the  foul  either  as  cogitative,  or 
plaftickly  felf-adtive,  vitally  united  thereunto,  and  naturally  ruling  over 
it.  But  in  the  whole  world  it  is  either  God  himfelf,  originally  impreflf- 

ing 
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a certain  quantity  of  motion  upon  the  matter  of  theuniverfe,  and  conftatHly 
conferving'  the  fame,  according  to  that  of  the  Scripture,  In  him  we  live  and 
move  ; (which  feems  to  have  been  the  fenfe  alfo  of  that  noble  Agrigentine 
poet  and  philofopher when  he  defcribed  God  to  be  only  a pure  or  holy 
mind , that  with  fwift  thoughts  agitates  the  whole  world  -,)  or  elfe  it  is  inftru- 
mentally  an  inferiour  created  fpirit,  foul,  or  life  of  nature  5 that  is,  a fub- 
ordinate  hylarchical  principle,  which  hath  a power  of  moving  matter  re- 
gularly, according  to  the  direction  of  a fuperiour  perfect  Mind.  And  thus 
do  we  fee  again,  that  ignorance  of  caufes  is  the  feed  of  atheifm,  and  not 
of  theifm  ; no  Atheifts  being  able  to  affign  a true  caufe  of  motion,  the 
knowledge  whereof  plainly  leadeth  to  a God. 

Furthermore,  thofe  Atheifts,  who  acknowledge  no  other  principle  of  things 
but  fenfelefs  matter  fortuitoufty  moved,  muft  needs  be  ignorant  alfo  of  the 
caufe  of  that  grand  phenomenon,  called  by  Arifiotle , the  ™ so  k)  xxAw;,  the 
well  and  fit  in  nature  ; that  is,  of  the  moft  artificial  frame  of  the  whole  mun- 
dane fyftem  in  general,  and  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  particular,  together 
with  the  confpiring  harmony  of  all.  For  they,  who  boafted  themfelves  able 
to  give  natural  caufes  of  all  things  whatfoever,  without  a God,  can  give  no 
other  caufe  at  all  of  this  phaenomenon,  but  only  that  the  world  happened 
by  chance  to  be  thus  made  as  it  is.  Now,  they,  who  make  fortune  and 
chance  to  be  the  only  caule  of  this  fo  admirable  phaenomenon,  the  moft  re- 
gular and  artificial  frame,  and  harmony  of  the  univerle,  they  either  make 
the  mere  abfence  and  want  of  a caufe  to  be  a caufe,  fortune  and  chance  being 
nothing  elfe  but  the  abfence  or  want  of  an  intending  caufe  ; or  elfe  do  they 
make  their  own  ignorance  of  a caufe,  and  they  know  not  how , to  be  a caufe  j 
as  the  author  of  the  Leviathan  2 interprets  the  meaning  hereof : Many  times 
(faith  he)  men  ■put  for  caufe  of  natural  events  their  own  ignorance , but  dif- 
guifed  in  other  words ; as  when  they  fayt  that  fortune  is  the  caufe  of  things 
contingent  \ that  is , of  things , whereof  they  know  no  caufe.  Or  they  affirm, 
againft  all  reafon,  one  contrary  to  be  the  caufe  of  another,  as  confufion  to 
be  the  caufe  of  order,  pulchritude  and  harmony  ; chance  and  fortune,  to  be 
the  caufe  of  art  and  fkill  ; lolly  and  nonfenfe,  the  caufe  of  the  moft  wife 
and  regular  contrivance  : or,  laftly,  they  deny  it  to  have  any  caufe  at  all, 
fince  they  deny  an  intending  caufe,  and  there  cannot  poffibly  be  any  other 
caufe  of  artificialnefs  and  confpiring  harmony,  than  mind  and  wifdom,  coun- 
fel  and  contrivance.  . 

But  becaufe  the  Atheifts  here  make  fome  pretences  for  this  their  ignorance, 
we  fhall  not  conceal  any  of  them,  but  bring  them  all  to  light ; to  the  end 
that  we  may  difeover  their  weaknefs  and  foolery.  Firft,  therefore,  they 
pretend,  that  the  world  is  not  fo  artificially  and  well  made,  but  that  it  might 
have  been  made  much  better,  and  that  there  are  many  faults  and  flaws  to  be 
found  therein  ; from  whence,  they  would  infer,  that  it  was  not  made  by  a 
God,  he  being  fuppofed  by  Theifts  to  be  no  bungler,  but  a perfect  Mind, 
or  a Being  infinitely  good  and  wife,  who  therefore  lhould  have  made  all 
things  for  the  beft. 

V o l.  II.  R r r r But 

* Empedocles,  cujus  Verfus  duos  vide  apud  'Eppentca,  p.  107.  Edit.  Aiding. 
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But  this  being  already  fet  down  by  itfelf,  as  a twelfth  atheiftick  objedliorr 
againft  a Deity,  we  mud  referve  the  confutation  thereof  for  its  proper 
place.  Only  we  (hall  obferve  thus  much  here  by  the  way  •,  that  thofe 
Theifls  of  later  times,  who,  either  becaufe  they  fancy  a mere  arbitrary 
Deity  •,  or  becaufe  their  faith  in  the  divine  goodnefs  is  but  weak  ; or  be- 
caufe they  judge  of  things  according  to  their  own  private  appetites,  and 
felfifh  paffions,  and  not  with  a free  uncaptivated  univerfality  of  mind,  and 
an  impartial  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole  *,  or  becaufe  they  look  only 
upon  theprefent  fcene  of  things,  and  take  not  in  the  future  into  confideration, 
nor  have  a comprehenfive  view  cf  the  whole  plot  of  divine  providence  to* 
gether  *,  or  laftly,  becaufe  we  mortals  do  all  ftand  upon  too  low  a ground, 
to  take  a commanding  view  and  profpedt  upon  the  whole  frame  of  things  $ 
and  our  fhallow  underftandings  are  not  able  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
divine  wifdom,  nor  trace  all  the  methods  and  defigns  of  providence  grant,- 
that  the  world  might  have  been  made  much  better  than  now  it  is ; which' 
indeed  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  well  made  : thefe  neoterick  Chri- 
ftians  (I  fay)  feem  hereby  to  give  a much  greater  advantage  to  the  A theifls,. 
than  tke  Pagan  Theifls  themfelves  heretofore  did,  who  flood  their  ground^ 
and  generoufly  maintained  againft  them,  that  Mind  being  the  maker  of  all 
things,  and  not  fortune  or  chance,  nor  arbitrary  felf-will,  and  irational  hu- 
mour omnipotent,  the  to  (Bi\r trov,  that  which  is  abfolutely  the  beft  in  every 
cafe,  fo  far  as  the  neceflity  of  things  would  admit,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  good  of  the  whole,  was  the  meafure  and  rule  both  of  nature  and  pro- 
vidence. 

Again,  the  atomick  Atheifts  further  alledge,  that  though  there  be  many 
things  in  the  world,  which  ferve  well  for  ufes,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow, 
that  therefore  they  were  made  intentionally  and  defignedly  for  thofe  ufes 
becaufe  though  things  happen  by  chance  to  be  fo  or  fo  made,  yet  may 
they  ferve  for  fomething  or  other  afterward,  and  have  their  feveral  ufes- 
confequent.  Wherefore  all  the  things  of  nature  happened  (fay  they)  by 
chance  to  be  fo  made  as  they  are,  and  their  feveral  ufes  notwithftanding 
were  confequent,  or  following  thereupon.  Thus  the  Epicurean  poet : 


turret . /.  4. 
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Nothing  in  man's  body  was  made  out  of  defign  for  any  ufe\  but  all  the  feveral 
parts  thereof  happening  to  be  fo  made  as  they  arey  their  ufes  were  confequent 
Vhyf.  1.2. c. 8. thereupon.  In  like  manner  the  old  atheiftick  philofophers  in  Ariftotle , 
[t*.  475.  concluded,  t&j  oVoVJosj  uvdfxv ? avaTEiXa;,  t»\  /x\v  tfstireobbias 

to  tkV  7rXocrcTgi  xot ) 7rgo$  to'  A txlvtiv  rriv  t^o- 

(pnv*  inti  a toItu  ivoM  yevi3ai,  ceAAa  opotus  v.ot\  zssf  7 uv  aAAwv 

y. tguiv,  iv  oiroii  <JWr  Cvcc^uv  to'  tvs ad  th*  That  the  former  teeth  were  made 
by  material  or  mechanicul  neceffity , thin  and  Jharp , by  means  whereof  they 
became  fit  for  cutting  j but  the  jaw- teeth  thick  and  broad , whereby  they 
5 became 
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became  ufeful  for  the  grinding  of  food.  But  neither  of  them  were  intended 
to  be  fuch , for  the  fake  of  thefe  ufes , but  happened  by  chance  only.  And  the 
like  concerning  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body , which  feem  to  be  made  for  ends. 
Accordingly  the  fame  Arijlotle  reprefents  the  lenfeofthofe  ancient  Atheifts, 
concerning  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe,  or  things  of  nature,  that  they 
were  all  likewife  made  fuch,  by  the  necetfity  of  material  (or  mechanical) 
motions  undirected,  and  yet  had  neverthelefs  their  feveral  ufes  confequent 
upon  this  their  accidental  ftruCture.  T l tw  pvnv  tvsxcZ  rs  ? roisw, 

ori  fiiXnov,  «’aa’  u<rirtg  vs l o'  Ziv;,  oVw?  too  <t7tov  aAA’ 

avaW,  &c.  What  hinders  but  that  nature  might  aft  without  any  re - 
fpeft  to  ends  or  good  and  better , as  Jupiter,  or  the  heaven,  raineth  not  in- 
tentionally to  make  the  corn  grow,  but  from  neceffity  ? becaufe  the  vapours, 
being  raifed  up  into  the  middle  region,  and  there  refrigerated  and  condenfed, 
mu  ft  needs  defcend  down  again  in  the  form  of  water.  But  this  happens  by 
rneer  chance,  and  without  any  intention,  that  the  grain  is  made  to  grow  there- 
by •,  as  the  contrary  fometimes  happens  by  the  excefs  of  it. 

But  to  this  we  reply,  that  though  a thing,  that  happens  accidentally  to  be 
fo  or  fo  made,  may  afterwards,  notwithftanding,  prove  often  ferviceable 
for  fome  ufeor  other;  yet,  when  any  thing  conhfteth  of  many  parts,  that 
are  all  artificially  proportionated  together,  and  with  much  curiofity  accom- 
modated one  to  another,  any  one  of  which  parts  having  been  wanting,  or 
otherwife  in  the  leaft  placed  and  difpofed  of,  would  have  rendered  the 
whole  altogether  inept  for  fuch  aufe  ; then  may  we  well  conclude  it  not  to 
have  been  made  by  chance,  but  by  counfel  and  defign,  intentionally,  for 
fuch  ufes.  As  for  example,  the  eye,  whofe  ftruCture  and  fabrick  con- 
fiding of  many  parts  (humours  and  membranes)  is  fo  artificially  com- 
pofed,  no  reafonable  perfon,  who  confiders  the  whole  anatomy  thereof, 
and  the  curiofity  of  its  druflure,  can  think  otherwife  of  it,  but  that  it  was 
made  out  of  defign  for  the  ufe  of  feeing  •,  and  did  not  happen  accidentally 
to  be  fo  made,  and  then  the  ufe  of  feeing  follow  ; as  the  Epicurean  poet 
would  fain  perfuade  us, 


Lumina  ne  facias  oculorum  clara  creata , 

Profpicere  ut  pojfmus. 

You  are  by  all  means  to  take  heed  of  entertaining  that  fo  dangerous  opinion 
(to  atheifm)  that  eyes  were  made  for  the  fake  of  feeing,  and  ears  for  the  fake  of 
hearing.  But  for  a man  to  think,  that  not  only  eyes  happened  to  be  fo 
made,  and  the  ufe  of  feeing  unintended  followed  ; but  alfo,  that  in  all  the 
fame  animals,  ears  happened  to  be  fo  made  too,  and  the  ufe  of  hearing 
followed  them  ; and  a mouth  and  tongue  happened  to  be  fo  made  likewife, 
and  the  ufe  of  eating,  and  (in  men)  of  fpeaking,  was  alfo  accidentally 
confequent  thereupon  ; and  feet  were  in  the  fame  animals  made  by  chance 
coo,  and  the  ufe  of  walking  followed  ; and  hands  made  in  them  by  chance 
alfo,  upon  which  fo  many  neceffary  ufes  depend  •,  befides  innumerable 
•other  parts  of  the  body,  both  fimilar  and  organical,  none  of  which  could 

Rrrr  2 have 
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have  been  wanting,  without  rendering  the  whole  inept  crufelefs:  I fay, 
to  think,  that  all  thefe  things  fhould  happen  by  chance  to  be  thus  made  in 
every  one  and  the  fame  animal,  and  not  defigned  by  mind  or  counfel,  that 
they  might  jointly  concur  and  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole  ; this 
argues  the  greated  infenfibility  of  mind  imaginable.  But  this  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  conceit  hath  been  long  fince  fo  indudrioufly  confuted,  and  the 
folly  thereof  fo  fully  manifeded  by  that  learned  Pagan  philofopher  and  phy- 
fician,  Galen , in  his  book  of  the  ufe  of  parts , that  it  would  be  altogether 
fuperfluous  to  infill  any  more  upon  it  *. 

Wherefore,  that  the  former  teeth  are  mads  thin  and  lharp,  and  the  jaw- 
teeth  thick  and  broad,  by  chance  only,  and  not  for  ufe,  was  one  of  the 
Democricick  dotages  *,  as  alfo,  that  nothing  in  the  clouds  and  meteors  was 
intended  for  the  good  of  this  habitable  earth,  within  whofe  atmofphere 
they  are  contained,  but  all  proceeded  from  material  and  mechanical  ne- 
ceflity.  Which  conceit  though  Cartefms  feem  to  have  written  his  whole 
book  of  meteors  in  favour  of,  he  beginning  it  with  the  derifion  of  thofe, 
who  feat  God  in  the  clouds,  and  imagine  his  hands  to  be  imploy  ed  in  opening 
and  fhutting  the  cloifters  of  the  winds,  in  fprinkling  the  flowers  with  dews , 
and  thunder -ftr  iking  the  tops  of  mountains  \ and  clofing  his  difcourfe  with 
this  boalt,  that  he  had  now  made  it  manifed,  there  was  no  need  to  fly  to 
miracles  (that  is,  to  bring  in  a god  upon  the  llage)  to  folve  thofe  pheno- 
mena i yet  were  it  eafy  enough  to  demonllrate  the  defeftivenefs  of  thofe  his 
mechanical  undertakings  in  lundry  particulars,  and  to  evince,  that  all  thofe 
things  could  not  be  carried  on  with  fuch  conftant  regularity,  by  meer  for- 
tuitous mechanifm,  without  any  fupericur  principle  to  guide  and  fleer  them. 
Neverthelefs,  we  acknowledge,  that  God  and  nature  do  things  every  where, 
in  the  mod  frugal  and  compendious  way,  and  with  the  leaffc  operofenefs  \ 
and  therefore  that  the  mechanick  powers  are  not  rejected,  but  taken  in,  fo 
far  as  they  could  comply  ferviceably  with  the  intelledlual  model  and  plat- 
form •,  but  dill  fo,  as  that  all  is  fupervifed  by  one  underdanding  and  in- 
tending caufe,  and  nothing  paflfes  without  his  approbation,  who,  when  either 
thofe  mechanick  powers  fall  fhort,  or  the  dubborn  neceflity  of  matter 
proves  uncompliant,  does  over-rule  the  fame,  and  fupply  the  defedts  there- 
of, by  that  which  is  vital  s and  that  without  letting  his  own  hands  immedi- 
ately to  every  work  too,  there  being  a fubfervient  minifler  under  him,  an 
artificial  nature,  which,  as  an  Archeus  of  the  whole  world,  governs  the 
fluctuating  mechanifm  thereof,  and  does  all  things  faithfully,  for  ends  and 
purpofes,  intended  by  its  diredtor. 

But  our  atomick  Atheids  dill  further  alledge,  that  though  it  might  well 
feem  drange,  that  matter  fortuitoufly  moved  fhould,  at  the  very  fird 
jump,  ful  into  fuch  a regular  frame  as  this  is,  having  fo  many  aptitudes 
for  ufes,  fo  many  correfpondencies  between  feveral  things,  and  fuch  an  a- 
greeing  harmony  in  the  whole  ; yet  ought  it  not  to  feem  a jot  drange,  if 
atoms,  by  motion,  making  all  pofiible  combinations  and  contexures,  and  try- 
ing all  manner  of  conclufions  and  experiments,  Ihould,  after  innumerable 

other 

* Vide  Laftant.de  Opificio  Dei,  Cap.  VI.  p.  1003. 
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other  freaks,  ancf  difcongruous  forms  produced,  in  length  of  time,  fall  into 
fuch  a fyftem  as  this  is.  Wherefore  they  affirm,  that  this  earth  of  ours,  at 
firft,  brought  forth  divers  monftrous  and  irregular  ffiapes  of  animals  j 

Orba  pedum  partim , manuum  viduala  viciffim  ; Lucret.  1. 3. 

Malta  fine  ore  eiiam , fine  voltu  cceca  reperta.  p.  476.  Lamb. 

[Verf.  838.] 

Some  without  feet,  fome  without  hands , fome  without  a mouth  and  face , fame 
wanting  fit  mufcies  and  nerves  for  the  motion  of  their  members.  And  the  old 
philofophick  Atheifts  were  fo  frank  and  laviffi  herein,  that  they  ftuck  not 
to  affirm,  amongft  thofe  monftrous  ffiapes  of  animals,  there  were  once  pro- 
duced Centaurs,  and  Scyllas,  and  Chimasras  ; fixym  dvfgoirgugx,  mixtly  bo - 
viform  and  hominiform , biform  and  triform  animals.  But  Epicurus , a little 
affiamed  of  this,  as  that  which  muft  needs  look  oddly  and  ridiculoufly,  and 
feeming  more  cautious  and  caftigate,  pretends  to  correct  the  extravagancy 
of  this  fancy 

Sed  neque  Centauri  fuerunt , neque  tempore  in  ullo  Lucret.  1. 3. 

EJfe  queat  duplici  natura , corpore  bino , P-  4-79- 

Ex  alienigenis  membris  comp  aft  a pot  eft  as.  [Veri.  876.] 

Never  thelefs,  there  were  not  then  any  Centaurs , nor  biform  and  triform  ani- 
mals ; he  adding,  that  they,  who  feigned  fuch  things  as  thefe,  might  as  well 
fancy  rivers  flowing  with  golden  ftreams , and  trees  germinating  fparkling 
diamonds , and  fuch  vaftly  gigantean  men , as  could  jlride  over  fleas , and  take 
up  mountains  in  their  clutches,  and  turn  the  heavens  about  with  the  flrength  of 
their  arms.  Againft  all  which,  notwithftanding,  he  gravely  gives  fuch  a 
reafon,  as  plainly  overthrows  his  own  principles  ; 

Res  fic  quaque  fluo  ritu  procedit,  If  omnes  P.  480. 

Fcedere  naturae  certo  diflcrimina  fervant.  [Verf.  92c.] 

Becaufle  things , by  a certain  covenant  of  nature , always  keep  up  their  flpecifick 
differences , without  being  confounded  together.  For  what  covenant  of  nature 
can  there  be  in  infinite  chance  ? or  what  law  can  there  be  fet  to  the  abfo- 
Jutely  fortuitous  motions  of  atoms,  to  circumfcribe  them  by  ? Wherefore 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  according  to  the  genuine  hypothefis  of  the 
atomick  Atheifm,  all  imaginable  forms  of  inanimate  bodies,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, as  Centaurs,  Scylla’sand  Chimasra’s,  are  producible  by  the  fortuitous 
motions  of  matter,  there  being  nothing  to  hinder  it,  whilft  it  doth 

* Omnimodis  coire,  atque  omnia  perlentare, 

Quacunque  inter  fle  poffint  congreffa  creare ; 

put  itflelf  into  all  kind  of  combinations , play  all  manner  of  freaks , and  try  all 
poffible  concluftons  and  experiments. 

But 


! Lucret.  Lib.  V.  Verf.  191. 
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But  they  pretend,  that  thefe  monflrous,  irregular  fhapes  of  animals,  were 
not  therefore  now  to  be  found,  becaufe  by  reafon  of  their  inept  fabrick, 
they  could  not  propagate  their  kind  by  generation,  as  neither  indeed  pre- 
ferve  their  own  individuals.  Thus  does  Lucretius  declare  the  fenfe  of 
Epicurus  y 


Lurrib . ^.476. 
[Lib.  V. 
Verf.  844  ] 


Quoniam  natura  abjlerruit  aublum , 

Nee  potuere  cupitum  <etatis  tangere  florem , 

Nec  reperire  cibum , nec  jungi  per  veneris  res. 


Nat.  Aufc, 
l.  z.  c.  8. 


[P-  475- 
Tom.  I. 
Oper.] 


And  that  this  atheiftick  dodtrine  was  older  than  Epicurus , appeareth  fron« 
theie  words  of  Arijlotle  -,  /xh  ahravla  tru/fSr,  rcdjTot,  juh  £<rw0»i  a7ro  atl-ro- 
[acHtx  <svs~otv\x  tTrirnSslwe'  eira  Je  tmoj,  dnd Ae%,  ’EjOtTrfdWAiij  AfJ'ei  ra 

xj  ccvtyoTTfuga.-  When  animals  happened  at  firfi  to  be  made , /»  all 
manner  of  forms , of  them  only  were  prefervedy  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
fect time  t which  chanced  to  be  fitly  made  (for  generation,)  but  all  the  others 
perifhedy  as  Empedocles  ajfirmeth  of  the  partly-ox  and  partly -man-animals. 
Moreover,  the  ancient  both  Anaximandrian  and  Democritick  Atheifls  con- 
cluded, that  befides  this  one  world  of  ours,  there  were  other  infinite  worlds, 
( they  conceiving  it  as  abfurd  to  think,  there  fhould  be  but  one  only  world 
in  infinite  fpace,  as  that  in  a vafl  plowed  and  fowed  field,  there  fhould 
grow  up  only  one  ear  of  corn,  and  no  more  ; ) and  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  amongft  thefe  infinite  worlds  (all  of  them  fortuitoufiy  made) 
there  is  not  one  of  a thoufand,  or,  perhaps,  of  ten  thoufand,  that  hath  fuch 
regularity,  concinnity,  and  harmony  in  it,  as  this  world  that  we  chanced 
to  emerge  in.  Now  it  cannot  be  thought  ftrange  (as  they  fuppofe)  if,  a- 
mpngft  infinite  worlds,  one  or  two  fhould  chance  to  fall  into  fome  regula- 
rity. They  would  alfo  confidently  allure  us,  that  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
things,  in  this  world  of  ours,  fhall  not  long  continue  fuch  as  it  is,  but  af- 
ter a while  fall  into  confufion  and  diforder  again  ; 


Mundi  naturam  totius  atas 

Mutaty  & ex  alio  terram  flatus  excipit  cillery 
Quod  potuit  nequeaty  poffit  quod  non  tulit  ante : 


\ The  fame  wheel  of  fortuney  which  moving  upward , hath  brought  into  view 
this  feene  of  things  that  now  is , turning  roundy  willy  fome  time  or  other , carry 
it  all  away  again , introducing  a new  one  in  its  fiead  t and  then  fhall  we  have 
Centaurs,  and  Scylla’s  and  Chimera’s  again,  all  manner  of  inept  forms  of 
animals,  as  before. 


But  becaufe  men  may  yet  be  puzzled  with  the  univerfality  and  conftancy 
of  this  regularity,  and  its  long  continuance  through  fo  many  ages,  that 
there  are  no  records  at  all  of  the  contrary  any  where  to  be  found  ; the 
atomick  Atheift  further  adds,  that  the  fenfelefs  atoms,  playing  and  toying 
up  and  down,  without  any  care  or  thought,  and  from  eternity  trying  all 
manner  of  tricks,  conclufions  and  experiments,  were  at  length  (they 

know' 
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know  not  how)  taught,  and  by  the  necefflty  of  things  themfelves,  as  it  were, 
driven,  to  a certain  kind  of  trade  of  artificialnefs  and  methodicalne  s ; fo 
that  though  their  motions  were  at  firfl:  all  cafual  and  fortuitous,  yet  in  length 
of  time  they  became  orderly  and  artificial,  and  governed  by  a certain  law, 
they  contra&ing  as  it  were  upon  themfelves,  by  long  practice  and  experi- 
ence, a kind  of  habit  of  moving  regularly ; orelfe  being,  by  the  mere  ne- 
cefiity  of  things,  at  length  forced  fo  to  move,  as  they  fhould  have  done, 
had  art  and  wifdom  directed  them.  Thus  Epicurus  in  his  epiftle  to  Herodo- 
tus r,  ft.yv  woXwliov  tw  (pliuv  ttoWoc  7nxvTo7x  Wo  tmv  au’rwv  twu 

[axtuv  rfi  K)  dvxfy.ot SHvxi  • It  mufi  be  held , that  nature  is  both  taught 

and  neceffitated  by  the  things  themfelves : or  elfe,  as  Gajfendus  interprets  the 
words,  qua  dam  veluti  naturali  necefjariaque  doblrina  fenfm  imbuta  •,  by  little 
and  little  embued  with  a certain  kind  of  natural  and  necefjdry  doftrine. 

To  which  atheiftick  pretences  we  fhall  briefly  reply,  firfi , That  it  is 
but  an  idle  dream,  or  rather  impudent  forgery,  of  thefe  Atheifts,  that 
heretofore  there  were  in  this  world  of  ours  all  manner  of  monflrous  and 
irregular  fhapes  of  animals  produced,  Centaurs , Scylla’s , and  Chimera’s,  &c. 
and  indeed  at  firfl:  none  but  fuch  •,  there  being  not  the  lead  footftep  of  any 
Inch  thing  appearing  in  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  traditions  of 
former  times ; and  thefe  Atheifts  being  not  able  to  give  any  manner  of  rea- 
fon,why  there  fhould  not  be  fuch  produced  as  well  at  this  prefent  time,  how- 
ever the  individuals  themfelves  could  not  continue  long,  or  propagate  by 
generation  ; or  at  leaft  why  it  fhould  not  happen,  that,  in  fome  ages  or 
countries,  there  were  either  all  Androgynay  of  both  fexes,  or  elfe  no  animal 
but  of  one  fex,  male,  or  female  only  ; or,  laftly,  none  of  any  fex  at  all. 
Neither  is  there  any  more  reafon  to  give  credit  to  thefe  Atheifts,  when 
(though  enemies  to  divination)  they  would  prophecy  concerning  future 
times,  that,-  in  this  world  of  ours,  all  fhall  fometime  fall  into  confufion 
and  nonfenle  again.  And,  as  their  infinity  of  worlds  is  an  abfolute  im- 
poflibility,  fo  to  their  bold  and  confident  aflertion  concerning  thofe  fuppo- 
fed  other  worlds,  as  if  they  had  travelled  over  them  all,  that,  amongft  ten 
thoufand  of  them,  there  is  hardly  one,  that  hath  fo  much  regularity  in  it  as 
this  wrorld  of  ours,  it  might  be  replied,  with  equal  confidence,  and  much 
more  probability  of  reafon,  that  were  every  planet  about  this  fun  of  ours 
an  habitable  earth,  and  every  fixed  ftar  a fun,  having  likewife  its  feveraJ 
other  planets  or  habitable  earths  moving  round  about  it,  and  not  any  one 
of  thefe  defert  or  uninhabited,  but  all  peopled  with  animals;  we  fay,  were 
this  fo  extravagant  fuppofition  true,  that  there  would  not  be  found  any  one 
ridiculous  or  inept  fyftem  amongft  them  all,  but  chat  the  divine  art  and 
wifdom  (which  bJng  infinite,  can  never  be  deftdlive,  nor  any  where  idle) 
would  exercife  its  dominion  upon  all,  and  every  where  imprefs  the  fculp- 
cures  and  figna-tures  of  itfelf. 

In  the  next  place  we  affirm.  That  the  fortuitous  motions  of  fenfelefs  atoms, 
trying  never  fo  many  experiments  and  conclufions,  and  making  never  fo 

many 


'.  28.  Gaf. 
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many  combinations  and  aggregate  forms  of  thing?,  could  never  be  able  to 
produce  fo  much  as  the  form  or  fyftem  of  one  complete  animal,  with  all 
the  organick  parts  thereof  fo  artificially  difpofed  (each  of  thefe  being  as  it 
were  a little  world)  much  lefs  the  fyfiem  of  this  great  world,  with  that  va- 
riety of  animals  in  it ; but  leaft  of  all  could  it  conftantly  continue  fuch  regu- 
larity and  artificialnefs  every  where  : for  that  the  fortuitous  motions  of  irra- 
tional, fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter  fhould  in  length  of  time  grow  artificial, 
and  contract  a habit  of  afting  as  regularly  and  methodically,  as  if  perfect 
art  or  wifdom  had  directed  them,  this  is  the  molt  prodigious  nonlenfe  ima- 
ginable, and  can  be  accounted  no  other  than  atheiftick  fanaticifm. 

It  is  no  more  poffible,that  the  fortuitous  motion  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter 
Ihould  ever  from  itfelf  be  taught  and  necelfitated  to  produce  fuch  an  orderly 
and  regular  fyftem  as  the  frame  of  this  whole  world  is,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  conftantly  to  continue  the  fame,  than  that  a man 
perfe&ly  illiterate,  and  neither  able  to  write  nor  read,  taking  up  a pen  into 
his  hand,  and  making  all  manner  of  fcrawls,  with  ink  upon  paper,  fhould 
at  length  be  taught  and  necelfitated,  by  the  thing  itfelf,  to  write  a whole 
quire  of  paper  together,  with  fuch  charadters,  as  being  deciphered  by  a 
certain  key,  would  all  prove  coherent  philofophick  fenfe  ; or  than  that  we 
ourfelves,  writing  down  the  mere  letters  of  the  alphabet,  tranfpofedly,  any 
how,  as  it  happens,  without  the  leaft  thought,  either  of  words  or  fenfe,  af- 
ter our  fcribling  a long  time  together  what  was  altogether  infignificant, 
fhould  at  length  have  been  taught  and  necelfitated  by  the  thing  itfelf,  with- 
out the  leaft  ftudy  and  confideration  of  our  own,  to  write  this  whole  volume. 
Or,  to  ufe  another  inftance,  this  is  no  more  polfible,  than  that  ten  or  a 
dozen  perfons,  altogether  unlkilled  in  mufick,  having  feveral  inftru- 
ments  given  them,  and  ftriking  the  ftrings  or  keys  thereof,  any  how,  as  it 
happened,  fhould,  after  fome  time  of  dilcord  and  jarring,  at  length  be  taught 
and  necelfitated  to  fall  into  moft  exquifite  harmony,  and  continue  the  fame 
uninterruptedly  for  feveral  hours  together. 

Wherefore,  if  it  be  ridiculous  for  one,  that  hath  read  over  the  works  of 
Plato  or  Ariftotle , or  thofe  fix  books  of  T.  Lucretius  Cams , De  natura  re- 
rum, to  contend,  that  polfibly  the  letters  of  thofe  books  might  be  all  put 
together  by  chance,  or  fcribled  at  random,  without  the  leaft  thought  or 
ftudy  of  the  writer,  he  having  alfo  no  manner  of  philofophick  Ikill  in  him  ; 
or  for  one,  that  hears  ten  or  a dozen  perfons  playing  in  confort  upon  inftru- 
ments  of  mufick,  and  making  ravifhing  harmony,  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that 
none  of  thofe  players  had,  for  all  that,  the  leaft  of  mufical  art  or  Ikill  in 
them,  but  ftruck  the  ftrings  as  it  happened  it  mull  needs  be  much  more 
ridiculous  and  abfurd,  to  luppofe  this  artificial  fyftem  of  the  whole  world 
to  have  refulted  from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  fenfelefs  atoms,  without  the 
direction  of  any  art  or  wifdom,  there  being  much  more  of  fenfe,  art  and 
philofophy  therein,  than  in  any  philofophick  volume  or  poem  ever  written 
by  men  ; and  more  of  harmony  and  proportion,  than  in  any  compofition 
4 of 
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of  vocal  mufick.  We  conclude  therefore  with  Arijlotle , dJuvalov  Jl 

toutou  ru'v  t^oVov.  z7  /V  abfolutely  impoffible  things  Jho'uld  have  come  to j-p  ^ 

pafs  after  this  manner  \ that  is,  by  meer  fortune  and  chance,  and  withoutTom.  I.  O- 

the  direction  of  any  Mind  or  God.  The  divine  Mind  and  Wifdom  hath  per.] 

do  printed  its  leal  or  fignature  upon  the  matter  of  the  whole  corporeal  world, 

as  that  fortune  and  chance  could  never  poffibly  have  counterfeited  the  fame. 

Notwithftanding  all  which,  the  ancient  Atheifts  would  undertake,  by 
dieir  wonderful  fkill  in  logick,  to  demonftrate,  that  the  frame  of  nature 
could  not  poflibly  be  made  by  any  intending  caufe,  and  for  the  fake  of  ends 
and  ufes ; as  for  example,  that  eyes  could  not  be  firft  of  all  made  intentio- 
nally for  the  ufe  of  feeing,  nor  ears  intentionally  for  the  ufe  of  hearing, 
andfo  for  the  reftp,  becaule,  forfooth,  thefe  things  were  all  of  them,  in 
order  of  time  and  nature,  before  their  feveral  ufes.  The  argument  is 
ferioufly  propounded  by  Lucretius , after  this  manner  : 

Nec  fuit  ante , videre , oculorum  lumina  natay 
Nec  diblis  orare , prius  quam  lingua  creata  ejl  % 

Sed  potius  longe  lingua  pr  a ceffit  origo 
Sermonem , multoque  creata  [unt  prius  aures , 

Quam  fonus  eft  auditus  ; & omnia  denique  membra 
Ante  fuere>  ut  cpinor , eorum  quam  fuit  ufus. 

Haud  igitur  potuere  utendi  crefcere  caufd . 

To  this  fenfe;  There  was  no  ftich  thing  as  feeing  before  eyes  were  made , nor 
hearing  before  ears , nor  fpeaking  before  the  tongue . But  the  original  of  the 
tongue  much  preceded  fpeech:  fo  likewife  eyes  and  ears  were  made  before  there  was 
any  feeing  of  colours  or  hearing  of  founds.  In  like  manner , all  the  other  members 
of  the  body  were  produced  before  their  refpeblive  ufes.  And  therefore  they  could 
not  be  made  intentionally , for  the  fake  of  thofe  ufes.  The  force  of  which  argu- 
ment confifteth  in  this  propofition  That  whatfoever  is  made  for  the  fake  of 
another  thing , muft  exift  in  time  after  that  other  thing , for  whofe  fake  it  was 
made  : or.  That , for  which  any  thing  is  made , muft  not  only  be , in  order  of  na- 
ture^ but  alfo  of  time , before  that  which  is  made  for  it.  And  this  that  Epi- 
curean poet  endeavours  to  prove  by  fundry  inftances ; 

. * . . . i f 

At  contra  conferre  manu  certamina  pugna , 

Ante  fuit  miilto  quam  lucida  tela  volarent , &c. 

Darts  were  made  for  the  fake  of fighting , but  fighting  was  before  darts , or  elfe 
they  had  never  been  invented.  Bucklers  were  excogitated  and  devifed , for  the 
keeping  off  of  blows- and  ftrokes , but  the  declining  of  ftrokes  was  before  bucklers. 

So  were  beds  contrived  for  the  fake  of  refting  and  Jleeping , but  refting  and  Jleep- 
ing  were  older  than  beds , and  gave  occafion  for  the  invention  of  them.  Cups 
were  intended  and  defigned  for  the  fake  of  drinking , which  they  would  not  have 
been . had  there  not  been  drinking  before.  According  to  the  force  of  which 
inftances,  the  poet  would  infer,  that  whofoever  affirms  eyes  to  have  been 
Vol.  II.  Sfff  made 
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made  for  the  lake  of  feeing,  mull  fuppofe  in  like  manner,  there  was  fome 
kind  of  feeing  or  other  before  eyes.  But  fince  there  was  no  feeing  at  all 
before  eyes,  therefore  could  not  eyes  be  made  for  the  fake  of  feeing.  And 
this  is  the  atheiftick  demonftration,  that  the  parts  of  men’s  bodies,  and  o- 
ther  things  of  nature,  could  not  be  made  by  any  intending  caufe,  for  the 
fake  of  ends  and  ufes. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  this  logick  of  Atheifls  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  mortals,  according  to  which,  the  end,  or  that  for  which  any  thing  is 
made,  is  only  in  intention  before  the  means,  or  that  which  is  made  for  it, 
but  in  time  and  execution  after  it.  And  thus  was  the  more  effectual  way  of 
fighting  and  doing  execution,  for  whofe  fake  darts  were  invented,  in  time 
after  darts,  and  only  in  intention  before  them.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  fight- 
ing in  general  was  before  darts,  fleeping  before  beds,  and  drinking  before 
cups  ; and  thereby  did  they  give  occafion  for  men  to  think  of  means  for 
the  more  effe&ual  fighting,  and  more  commodious  fleeping  and  drinking  *, 
men  being  commonly  excited  from  the  experience  of  things,  and  the  fenfe 
of  their  needs  and  wants,  to  excogitate  and  provide  fit  means  and  remedies. 
But  it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  Maker  of  the  world  could  not 
have  at  once  before-hand  a preventive  knowledge  of  whatfoever  would  be 
ufeful,  and  for  the  good  of  animals,  and  fo  make  them  intentionally  for 
thofe  ufes.  Wherefore  the  argument  fhould  have  been  framed  thus;  what- 
fover  any  thing  is  made  for,  as  the  end,  that  muft  needs  be,  in  the  knowledge 
and  intention  of  the  maker,  before  the  exiftence  of  that,  which  is  made  for 
it.  And  therefore  if  eyes  were  made  for  the  fake  or  end  of  feeing,  feeing 
muft  of  necefiity  be  in  the  knowledge  and  intention  of  the  maker  of  eyes, 
before  there  were  any  eyes  a&ually  exifting.  But  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge of  feeing  before  there  were  any  eyes.  Wherefore  eyes  could  not  be 
made  for  the  fake  of  feeing. 

And  this  indeed  is  the  genuine  fcopeand  drift  of  the  premifed  atheiftick 
argument,  however  it  were  difguifed  by  them  in  their  manner  of  propound- 
ing it.  The  reafon  whereof  was,  becaufe  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  all 
knowledge,  as  fuch  is  derived  by  fenfe  from  the  things  themfelves  known 
pre-exifting.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of 
vifion  or  feeing,  before  there  was  adtual  feeing  and  eyes;  and  fo  they 
think  it  to  be  demonftrated,  that  eyes  could  not  be  made  by  any  Deity  for 
the  fake  of  feeing  before  there  was  feeing  ; no  more  than  fpe&acles  by  men 
[ l , i<.p.  *68.for  the  fake  of  eyes,  before  there  were  eyes.  Thus  does  the  Epicurean  poet 
Lib.  IV.  conclude  triumphantly  ; 

Verf.851.] 

Ilia  quidem  feorfum  funt  omnia , qua  prius  ipfa 
Nata , dedere  fu<e  poft  notitiam  utilitatis.  ' 

Quo  genere  imprimis  fenfus  & membra  videmus. 

Quare  etiam  atque  etiamprocul  eft,  ut  credere  pojfts , 

Utilitatis  ob  officium  potuijje  creari. 
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Chap.  V.  Knowledge  older  than  Things. 

That  is,  The  members  of  men's  bodies , and  organs  of  fenfe , were  firfi  made  by 
themfelves , and  then  did  they  afterwards  give  the  notice  or  knowledge  of  their 
fever al  utilities  ; none  of  which  could  have  been  had  before.  Wherefore  we  af- 
firm again  and  again , that  it  is  impojfible  thefc  things  fhould  have  been  made 
defignedly  for  their  ufes. 

So  that  the  controverfy  is  at  laft  refolved  wholly  into  this  *,  Whether  or 
no,  all  knowledge  and  underftanding,  as  fuch,  univerfally  does  arife  from 
things  antecedently  exifting  without  the  knower  ? Which  being  aflerted 
by  Atheifts,  they  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  things  of  the  world  could 
not  be  made  by  the  previous  counfel,  contrivance,  and  intention  of  any  un- 
derftanding Deity,  but  that  they  all  blunder’d  out  themfelves,  one  after  an- 
other, according  to  the  train  or  fequel  of  the  fortuitous  motions  of  matter  ; 
and  that  from  thence  knowledge  and  underftanding,  counfel  and  intention, 
fprung  up  afterward,  as  junior  to  things,  and  the  world.  But  this  being  al- 
ready made  the  eleventh  atheiftick  argument  againft  a Deity,  viz.  That  all 
knowledge  and  mental  conception  is  the  information  of  the  things  themfelves 
known , exifiing  before  and  without  the  knower , and  a pajfion  from  them  ; and 
therefore  that  the  world  mufl  needs  be  before  any  knowledge  or  conception  of  it% 
and  no  knowledge  or  conception  before  the  worlds  as  its  caufe  ; we  fhall  re- 
fer the  anfwer  to  it,  and  confutation  of  it,  to  its  proper  place  \ where  we 
lhall  plainly  demonftrate,  that  knowledge  or  underftanding,  is  not  in  its 
own  nature,  edypal,  but  archetypal  \ and  that  it  is  older  than  the  world, 
and  the  Maker  of  all  things. 

But  the  Atheifts  yet  further  urge,  againft  the  proving  of  a God  from 
the  tc  eU  d,  xaiAwf,  the  regular  frame  of  the  whole  world  in  general,  and  the 
artificial  ftrudure  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  after  this  manner  •,  That  it  is 
altogether  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  there  fhould  be  no  caufe  in  nature  for 
the  phaenomena  thereof,  efpecially  for  thofe  things,  which  are  daily  generat- 
ed, as  the  bodies  of  animals ; but  (as  by  the  tragick  poets)  a god  fhould  be 
introduced,  as  it  were  from  a machine,  forcibly  to  folve  them.  And  indeed 
though  there  were  a God,  yet  they  think  he  ought  not  to  be  detruded  to 
fuch  mean  offices  as  this,  viz.  to  make  the  body  of  every  the  mod  con- 
temptible animal,  as  it  were  with  his  own  hands  miraculoufiy  ; nor  ought 
nature  or  the  world  to  be  fuppofed  fo  impeded,  as  if  it  muft  be  bungled 
and  botched  up  every  where  after  this  manner.  It  is  nature  therefore,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  thefe  natural  productions  and  generations.  Which  nature, 
that  it  doth  not  intend  nor  ad  defignedly  for  ends  and  ufes,  appears  not 
only  from  hence,  becaufe  it  never  confults  or  deliberates,  (which  Arifiotle  1 
intimates  to  have  been  the  reafon,  why  fome  of  old  denied  the  things  of  na- 
ture to  have  been  made  for  ends)  but  alfo  becaufe  it  hath  no  animal  fenfe  or 
confcioufnefs,  no  underftanding  or  appetite.  Wherefore  this  opinion  of  in- 
tending, and  final  caufality  in  nature,  can  be  accounted  no  other  than  an 
tdolum  fpecus  (as  fome  1 affed  to  phrafe  it)  or  a prejudice  of  men’s  minds, 

S f f f 2 when 

' Vide  de  Nat.  Aufcultat.  Lib.  II.  C3p.  a Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum , P.  II. 
VIII.  p.  4 77.  Tom.  I.  Oper.  §.  LIII.  p.  47. 
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when  they  apply  their  own  properties  to  things  without  them,  and  think 
becaufe  themfelves  intend,  and  a£t  for  ends,  that  therefore  nature  doth  the' 
like.  And  they  might  as  well  fay,  that  nature  laughs  and  cries,  fpeaks 
and  walks,  fyllogizes  and  philofophizes,  becaufe  themfelves  do  fo.  But, 
as  a modern  philofopher  concludeth,  The  univerfe,  as  one  aggregate  of  things 
natural , hath  no  intention  belonging  to  it.  And  accordingly,  were  all  final 
caufes  rightly  banilhed  by  Democritus  out  of  phyfiology,  as  Arifiotle  1 re- 
Cordeth  of  him,  to  ou  tvrxos  otpdf  Xiyctv^.  zjx'jtx  xvxyei  cits  rxt  y Tloat' 

he  reduced  all  things  to  natural  and  neceffary  caufes , altogether  rejecting  final. 

To  all  which  we  briefly  reply  ; That  there  are  indeed  two  extremes  here 
to  be  avoided,  the  one,  of  thofe,  who  derive  all  things  from  the  fortuitous 
motions  of  fenfelefs  matter,  which  is  the  extreme  of  the  atom ick  Atheifts  ;■ 
the  other,  of  bigotical  religionifts,  who  will  needs  have  God  xlmgyeTv  x-srxv\x9 
to  do  all  things  himfelf  immediately  ; as  if  all  in  nature  were  miracle.  But 
there  is  a middle  betwixt  both  thefe  extremes namely,  to  fuppofe,  that' 
befides  God,,  and  in  fubordination  to  him,  there  is  a nature  (not  fortuitous, 
but)  artificial  and  methodical,  which  governing  the  motion  of  matter,  and- 
bringing  it  into  regularity,  is  a fecondary  or  inferiour  caufe  of  generations. 
Now,  this  natura  artificiofa , this  artificial  nature , though  itfelf  indeed  do 
not  underftand  the  reafon  of  what  it  doth,  nor  properly  intend  the  ends 
thereof,  yet  may  it  well  be  conceived  to  a<5t  regularly  for  the  fake  of  ends 
underftood  and  intended  by  that  perfect  Mind,  upon  which  it  depends. 
As  the  manuary  opificers  underftand  not  the  defigns  of  the  architect,  but' 
only  drudgingly  perform  their  feveral  talks  impofed  by  him  ; and  as  types  or 
forms  of  letters,  com pofed  together,  print  coherent  philofophick  fenfe, 
which  themfelves  underftand  nothing  of.  (Upon  which  artificial- or  fperma- 
tick  nature,  we  have  largely  infilled  before,,  in  th ^Appendix  to  the  third 
chapter.)  And  thus,  neither  are  all  things  performed  immediately  and  mi- 
raculoufly  by  God  himfelf ; neither  are  they  all  done  fortuitoufly  and  teme- 
rarioufly,  but  regularly  and  methodically  for  the  fake  of  ends,  though  not 
underftood  by  nature  icfelf,  but  by  that  higher  Mind,  which  is  the  caufe 
©fir,  and  doth,  as  it  were,  continually  infpire  it.  Some,  indeed,  haveun-- 
fkilfully  attributed  their  own  properties,  or  animal  idiopathies  to  inani- 
mate bodies  ; as  when  they  fay,  that  matter  defires  forms,  as  the  female 
doth  the  male;  and  that  heavy  bodies  defeend  down  by  appetite  towards- 
the  centre,  that  fo  they  may  reft  therein  ; and  that  they  fometimes  again 
afcend  in  difcretion,  to  avoid  a vacuum.  Of  which  fanciful  extravagancies  if 
the  Advancer  of  Learning  be  underftood,  there  is  nothing  to  be  reprehended 
in  this  following  paflage  of  his;  Incredibile  eft  quantum  agmen  idolorum  philofo -- 
yhi<£  immiferit  naturalium  operationum  ad  finnlitudinem  aftionum  humanarum- 
redufiio  : It  is  incredible , how  many  errors  have  been  transfufed  into  philofophy , 
from  this  one  delujion , of  reducing  natural  allions  to  the  mode  of  human  ; cr<- 
tf  thinking , that  nature  abletb  as  a man  doth.  But  if  that  of  ‘his  be  extend- 
ed further,  to  take  away  all  final  caufes  from  the  things  of  nature,  as  if 

nothing 

* De  General.  Animal.  Lib,  V.  cap,  VIII.  p.753.  Toro.  If  Oper* 
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nothing  were  done  therein  for  ends  intended  by  a higher  mind,  then  is  it  the 
very  fpirit  of  atheifm  and  infidelity.  It  is  no  idol  of  the  cave  or  den , (to 
ole  that  affeded  language)  that  is,  no  prejudice  or  fallacy  impofedupon* 
ourfelves,  from  the  attributing  our  own  animalifh  properties  to  things  with- 
out us,  to  think,  that  the  frame  and  fyftem  of  this  whole  world  was  contrived 
by  a perfect  underftanding  Being  or  Mind,  (now  alfo  prefiding  over  the  fame) 
which  hath  every  where  printed  the  fignatures  of  its  own  wifdom  upon  the-* 
matter.  As  alfo,  that  though  nature  itfelf  do  not  properly  intend,  yet  it- 
adeth  according  to  an  intellectual  platform  prefcribed  to  it,  as  being  the  ma- 
nuary  opificer  of  the  divine  architedonick  art,  or  this  art  itfelf  as  it  were- 
transfufed  into  the  matter,  and  embodied  in  it.  Thus  Cicero1  s 1 Balbus  long 
fince  declared  concerning  it,  that  it  was  not  vis  quxdam  fine  ratione,  ciens 
motus  in  corporibus  necefjarios  -,  fed  vis  particeps  ordinis , tanquam  via  progre- 
diens , cujus  folertiam  nulla  ars,  nemo  artifex  confequi  potejl  imitando  : Not  a 
force  unguided  by  reafon , exciting  neceffary  motions  rn  bodies  temerarioujly  but 
fuch  a force , as  partakes  of  order , and  proceeds  as  it  were  mothodically  ; whofe 
cunning  or  ingenicfity  no  art  or  human  opificer  can  poffibiy  reach  to  by  imitation. 

For  it  is  altogether  unconceivable,  how  we  ourfelves  Ihould  have  mind  and 
intention  in  us,  were  there  none  in  the  univerfe,  or  in  that  highefl:  prin- 
ciple, from  whence  all  proceeds.  Moreover,  it  was  truly  affirmed  by  A- 
riftotle % that  there  is  much  more  of  art  in  fome  of  the  things  of  nature, 
than  there  is  in  any  thing  artificially  made  by  men-,  and  therefore  intention, 
or  final  and  mental  caufality,  can  no  more  be  fecluded  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  natural,  than  it  can  from  that  of  artificial  things.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  things  artificial,  as  a houfe  or  clock,  can  neither  be  underftood,  nor- 
any  true  caufe  of  them  affigned,  without  defign,  or  intention  for  ends  and 
good.  For  to  fay,  that  a houfe  is  ftones,  timber,  mortar,  iron,  glafs,- 
lead,  &c.  all  put  together,  is  not  to  give  a definition  thereof,  or  to  tell  what 
indeed  it  is,  it  being  luch  an  apt  difpofition  of  ail  thefe  materials,  as  may, 
make  up  the  whole  fit  for  habitation,  and  the  ufes  of  men.  Wherefore  this 
is  not  fufficiently-to  affign  the  caufe  of  a houfe  neither,  to  declare  out  of 
what  quarry  the  ftones  were  dug,  nor  in  what  woods  or  forefts  the  timber 
was  felled,  and  the  like  : nor,  as  Arijlotle  addeth,-  tm?- ro'j'rdiyyv-yiymBxi 
dvccFxys  voy-l^ 01,  oti  rd  ftv  (3aftx  xcctu  iritpvxe  (plgu S"«»,  t d xaip<x  l'rmroXrl<;  ’ 

(ho  ol  X iQ<h  y.h  xdru  Jtj  $(jJ.tXux.,  v Je  yo  dim  bid  tojw  xxtpoTWTce,  E7n7roA»j$  tit  y.dXiC~x  Nat.Aufc.  1.2. 
tk  xytyo txtcx,  ydg  ' if  any  one  Jhould  go  about  thus  to  give  Xom 

account  of  a houfe  from  material  neceffity  (as  the  atheiftick  philofophers  then 
did  of  the  world  and  the  bodies  of  animals)  that  the  heavier  things  being  car- 
ried downward  of  their  own  accord , and  the • lighter  upward ; therefore  the 
ftones  and  foundation  lay  at  the  bottom , and  the  earth  for  the  walls , being  light- 
er , was  higher  -,  and  the  timber , being  yet  lighter,  higher  than  that  \ but  above 
all  the  ftraw , or  thatch , it  being  the  lighteft  of  all.  Nor  laftly,  if,  as  the 
fame  Afiftotle  elfewhere  3 alfo  fuggcfteth,  one  Ihould  further  pre'end,  that 
a houfe  was  therefore  made  fuch, t«  o^ydw,  &c.  merely  becaule  the 
hands  of  the  labourers,,  and  the  axes,  and  hammers  and  trowels,  and  other  r 
inftruments,  chanced  ail  to  be  moved  lo  and  fo  •,  we  fay,  that  none  of  all 

thcle 

* De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXXII.  p.  4,760  Tom.  I.  Oper. 
p.  $001.  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  3 De  Partib.  Animal.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I.  p.473, 
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thefe  would  be  to  aflign  the  true  caufe  of  a houfe,  without  declaring,' that 
the  architeifl  firft  framed  in  his  mind  a model  or  platform  of  fuch  a thing  to 
be  made  out  of  thofe  materials,  fo  aptly  difpofed  into  a foundation,  walls, 
roof,  doors,  rooms,  flairs,  chimneys,  windows,  &V.  as  might  render  the 
whole  fit  for  habitation,  and  other  human  ufes.  And  no  more  certainly  can 
the  things  of  nature  (in  whole  very  effence  final  caufality  is  as  much  includ- 
ed) be  either  rightly  underflood,  or  the  caufes  of  them  afiigned,  merely 
from  matter  and  mechanifm,  or  the  necefifary  and  unguided  motion  thereof, 
without  defign  or  intention  for  ends  and  good.  Wherefore  to  fay  % that 
the  bodies  of  animals  became  fuch,  merely  becaufe  the  fluid  feed,  by 
motion,  happened  to  make  fuch  traces,  and  beget  fuch  {lamina  and  linea- 
ments, as  out  of  which  that  compages  of  the  whole  refulted  ; is  not  to  aflign  a 
caufe  of  them,  but  to  diflemble,  Another,  and  conceal  their  true  efficient 
caufe,  which  is  the  wifdom  and  contrivance  of  that  divine  Architect  and 
Geometer,  making  them  every  way  fit  for  the  inhabitation  and  ufes  of  their 
refpedlive  fouls.  Neither  indeed  can  we  banifh  all  final,  that  is,  all  mental 
caufality,  from  philofophy  or  the  confideration  of  nature,  without  banifh- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  reafon  and  underflanding  from  ourfelves,  and  looking 
upon  the  things  of  nature  with  no  other  eyes  than  brutes  do.  However, 
none  of  the  ancient  Atheifls  would  ever  undertake  to  aflign  necefiary  caufes 
for  all  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  their  eflormation,  from  mere 
matter,  motion,  and  mechanifm -,  thofe  fmall  and  pitiful  attempts  in  order 
thereunto,  that  have  been  made  by  fome  of  them  in  a few  inflances,  (as  that 
the  fpina  dorfix  came  from  the  flexure  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  when  they 
firfl  fprung  out  of  the  earth,  the  inteflines  from  the  flux  of  humours  exca- 
vating a crooked  and  winding  channel  for  itfelf,  and  that  the  noflrils  were 
broke  open  by  the  eruption  of  breath-,)  thefe,  I fay,  only  fhowing  the  un- 
feafablenefs  and  impoflibility  thereof.  And  therefore  Democritus  was  fo 
wife,  as  never  to  pretend  to  give  an  account  in  this  way  of  the  formation  of 
the  foetus , he  looking  upon  it  as  a thing  abfolutely  defperate  nor  would  he 
venture  to  fay  any  more  concerning  it  (as  Arifiotle  3 informeth  us)  than 


on  xtu;  «£i  e£  a vxixvig  yivsioct,  that  it  always  cometh  fo  to  pafs  of  neceffity , but 
flopp’d  all  further  enquiry  concerning  it  after  this  manner,  to  I^utm  to 
t/,  zteo)  took  toihtwv  tuioj,  to  £nr tTv  clvca  tk  d 'That  to  demand , about  any 
of  thefe  things , for  what  caufe  it  was  thus , was  to  demand  a beginning  of  in- 
finite. As  if  all  the  motions  from  eternity  had  an  influence  upon,  and  con- 
tribution to,  whatfoever  corporeal  thing  was  now  produced.  And  Lucre- 
tius, notwithflanding  all  his  fwaggering  and  boafling,  that  he  and  Epicurus 
were  able  to  aflign  natural  and  necefiary  caufes  for  every  thing  without  a 
God,  hath  no  where  fo  much  as  one  word  concerning  it.  We  conclude 
therefore,  that  Ariftotle's  judgment  concerning  final  caufes  in  philofophy  is 
much  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  Democritus,  Kal  dy-tpu  y.\v  tw  ( pvmxu  Xextexi 

2.  a»  <xIt!x »,  jtAa.AAov,  <Je  v tii i/o'j  tvexx ' am ov  ydg  thto  mj  uA»jf,  aAA’  Jp/  ctoTt i t&  te- 

8 A©^,  That  both  kind  of  caufes  ( material  and  final)  ought  to  be  declared 
by  a phyfiologer , but  efpecially  the  final  -,  the  end  being  the  caufe  of 
the  matter , but  the  matter  not  the  caufe  of  the  end.  And  thus  .do 


we 


* This  feems  to  be  leveli’d  againlt  Des  Car-  Cap.  I.  p.  471,  472. 

tes’s  book  de  formatione  feetus.  3 De  Generat. Animal.  Lib.II.Cap.VI.  p.6pg, 
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we  fee  plainly,  that  the  atomick  Atheifts  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
caufe,  tS  £?  f,  xaAwf,  of  the  regular  and  artificial  frame  of  the  things  in 
nature , and  confequently  the  whole  mundane  fyftem,  the  true  knowledge 
whereof  necdfarily  leadeth  to  a God. 

But  it  is  prodigioufly  ftrange,  that  thefe  Atheifts  fhould,  in  this  their  ig- 
norance and  fottifhnefs,  be  juftified  by  any  profefled  Theifts  and  Chriftians 
of  later  times,  who  atomizing  in  their  phyfiology  alfo,  would  fain  perfuade 
us  in  like  manner,  that  this  whole  mundane  fyftem,  together  with  plants  and 
animals,  was  derived  merely  from  the  necefTary  and  unguided  motion  of 
the  fmall  particles  of  matter,  at  firft  turned  round  in  a vortex,  or  elfe  jum- 
bled all  together  in  a chaos,  without  any  intention  for  ends  and  good,  that 
is,  without  the  diredion  of  any  mind  •,  God  in  the  mean  time  (landing  by, 
only  as  an  idle  fpedator  of  this  lufus  atomorum , this  fportful  dance  of  atoms^ 
and  of  the  various  refults  thereof.  Nay  thefe  mechanick  Theifts  have  here 
quite  outftripped  and  outdone  the  atomick  Atheifts  themfelves,  they  being 
much  more  immodeft  and  extravagant  than  ever  thofe  were  ; for  the  profef- 
fed Atheifts  durft  never  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  regular  fyftem  of  things 
refulted  from  the  fortuitous  motions  of  atoms  at  the  very  firft,  before  they  had 
for  a long  time  together  produced  many  other  inept  combinations  or  aggregate 
forms  of  particular  things,  and  nonfenfical  fyftems  of  the  whole.  And  they 
fuppofed  alfo,  that  the  regularity  of  things  here  in  this  world  would  not  al- 
ways continue  fuch  neither,  but  that  fome  time  or  other  confufion  and  difor- 
der  would  break  in  again.  Moreover,  thagbefides  this  world  of  ours,  there 
are  at  this  very  inftant,  innumerable  other  worlds  irregular,  and  that  there 
is  but  one  of  a thoufand,  or  ten  thoufand,  amongft  the  infinite  worlds,  that 
have  fuch  regularity  in  them.  The  reafon  of  all  which  is,  becaufe  it  was  ge- 
nerally taken  for  granted,  and  looked  upon  as  a common  notion,  that 
«7 ro  xy  T«  ccvTO[j.xT>st  «£i  8 'roc  yivelxi,  as  Arifiotle  exprefieth  it  ’,  that 

none  of  thofe  things , which  are  from  fortune  or  chance , come  to  pafs  conftantly 
and  always  alike.  But  our  mechanick  or  atomick  Theifts  will  have  their 
atoms  never  fo  much  as  once  to  have  fumbled  in  thefe  their  fortuitous  mo- 
tions, nor  to  have  produced  any  inept  fyftem,  or  incongruous  forms  at  all  ; 
but  from  the  very  firft  all  along,  to  nave  taken  up  their  places,  and  have 
ranged  themfelves  fo  orderly,  methodically  and  difcreetJy,  as  that  they 
could  not  poffibly  have  done  it  better,  had  they  been  direded  by  the  moft 
perfect  wifdom.  Wherefore  thefe  a-omick  Theifts  utterly  evacuate  that 
grand  argument  for  a God,  taken  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  artificial 
frame  of  chings,  which  hath  been  fo  much  infifted  on  in  all  ages,  and  which 
commonly  makes  the  ftrongtft  impreftion  of  any  other  upon  the  minds  of 
men, they  leaving  only  certain  metaphyfical  arguments  for  a Deity  ; which, 
though  never  fo  good,  yet  by  reafon  of  their  fubtilty,  can  do  but  little  exe- 
cution upon  the  minds  of  the  generality,  and  even  amongft  the  learned  do 
fometimes  beget  more  of  doubtful  difputation  and  fcepticilm,  than  of  clear 
convidion  and  fatisfadion  s the  Atheifts  in  the  mean  time  laughing  in  their 

fleeves, 
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'fieeves,  and  not  a little  triumphing,  to  fee  the  caufe  of  thcifm  thus  betray- 
ed by  its  profefied  friends  and  affi  rtors,  and  the  grand  argument  tor  the 
fame  totally  flurred  by  them  ; and  fo  their  work  done,  as  it  were,  to  their 
hands,  for  them. 

Now',  as  this  argues  the  greatefl  infenfibility  of  mind,  or  fottifiinefs  and 
ftupidity  in  pretended  Theifts,  not  to  take  the  lead  notice  of  the  regular 
and  artificial  frame  of  things,  or  of  the  fignatures  of  the  divine  art  and  wif- 
dom  in  them,  nor  to  look  upon  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  with  any 
other  eyes  than  oxen  and  horfes  do  *,  fo  are  there  many  phaeriomena  in  na- 
ture, which  being  partly  above  the  force  of  thefe  mechanick  powers,  and 
partly  contrary  to  the  fame,  can  therefore  never  be  folved  by  them,  nor 
without  final  caufes,  and  fome  vital  principle.  As  for  example,  that  of 
gravity,  or  the  tendency  of  bodies  downward,  the  motion  of  the  diaphrag- 
ma  in  refpiration,  ,the  fyftole  and  diaflole  of  the  heart,  which  was  before 
declared  to  be  a mufcular  conftri&ion  and  relaxation,  and  therefore  not  me- 
chanical but  vital.  We  might  alfo  add,  amongft  many  others,  the  inter- 
feftion  of  the  plains  of  the  equator  and  ecliptick,  or  the  earth’s  diurnal  mo- 
:tion,  upon  an  axis  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  ecliptick,  nor  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plain  thereof.  For  though  Cartefms  ' would  needs  imagine  this 
earth  of  ours  once  to  have  been  a fun,  and  fo  itfelf  the  centre  of  a lefler 
vortex,  whole  axis  was  then  directed  after  this  manner,  and  which  therefore 
ftill  kept  the  fame  fite  or  pofture,  by  reafon  of  the  ftriate  particles,  finding 
• no  fit  pores  or  traces  for  their  pafiage  thorough  it,  but  only  in  this  direction  •, 
yet  does  he  himfelf  confefs,  thatbecaufe  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  the 
annual  and  diurnal,  would  be  much  more  conveniently  made  upon  parallel 
axes,  therefore,  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  they  fiiould  perpe- 
tually be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  till  at  length  the  equator  and 
the  ecliptick  come  to  have  their  axes  parallel  to  one  another ; which,  as  it 
hath  not  yet  come  to  pafs,  fo  neither  hath  there  been,  for  thefe  laft  two 
two  thoufand  years,  (according  to  the  belt  obfervations  and  judgments  of 
aftronomers)  any  nearer  approach  made  of  them  to  one  another.  Where- 
fore the  continuation  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  the  annual  and  diur- 
nal, upon  axes  different  or  not  parallel,  is  refolvable  into  nothing,  but  a fi- 
nal and  mental  caufe,  or  the  to  B/Anj-ov,  becaufe  it  was  bell  it  fhould  be  fo, 
the  variety  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  depending  hereupon.  But  the  greatefl: 
of  all  the  particular  phenomena  is  the  organization  and  formation  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  confiding  of  fuch  variety  and  curiofity,  which  thefe  me- 
chanick  philofophers  being  no  way  able  to  give  an  account  of  from  the 
necelfary  motion  of  matter,  unguided  by  mind  for  ends,  prudently  there- 
fore break  off  their  fyftem  there,  when  they  fiiould  come  to  animals,  and  fo 
leave  it  altogether  untouch’d.  We  acknowledge  indeed,  that  there  is  a poft- 
humous  piece  extant,  imputed  to  Cartejius , and  entitled,  De  la  Formation 
du  Foetus,  wherein  there  is  fome  pretence  made  to  folve  all  this  by  fortuitous 
mechanifm.  But  as  the  theory  thereof  is  wholly  built  upon  a falfe  fuppofition, 

fufficiently 
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fufficieritly  confuted  by  the  learned  Harvey , in  his  Book  of  Generation,  that 
the  feed  doth  materially  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  egg  ; fo  is  it  all  along 
precarious  and  exceptionable  ; nor  does  it  extend  at  all  to  the  differences,  that 
are  in  feveral  animals,  or  offer  the  leaft  reafon,  why  an  animal  of  onefpecies 
or  kind  might  not  be  formed  out  of  the  feed  of  another. 

It  is  here  indeed  pretended  by  thefe  mechanick  Theifls,  that  final  caufes 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  of  any  regard  to  a philofopher,  becaufe  we  fhould 
not  arrogate  to  ourfelves  to  be  as  wife  as  God  Almighty  is,  or  to  be  privy  to 
his  fecrets.  Thus  in  the  metaphyfical  meditations  » ; Atque  ob  hanc  unicam 
rationem  totum  illud  caufarum  genus , quod  d fine  peti  folet , in  rebus  phyficis 
nullum  ufum  haler e exiftimo  ; non  enim  abfque  temeritate  me  puto,  inveftigare 
poffe  fines  Dei.  Arid  again  likewife  in  the  Principles  of  Philofophy  : 1 Nul- 
las  unquam  rationes  circa  res  naturales  d fine,  quern  Deus  aut  natura  in  its 
faciendis  fibi  propofuit,  admit timus,  quia  non  tantum  nobis  debemus  arrogare , 
ut  ejus  confiliorum  participes  effepcjfmus.  But  the  queftion  is  not,  whether 
we  can  always  reach  to  the  ends  of  God  Almighty,  and  know  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  bcfl  in  every  cafe,  and  accordingly  make  conclufions,  that  therefore 
the  thing  is,  or  ought  to  be  fo ; but,  whether  any  thing  at  all  were  made 
by  God  for  ends  and  good,  otherwife  than  would  of  itfelf  have  refulted 
from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter.  Neverthelefs,  we  fee  no  reafon  at 
all,  why  it  fhould  be  thought  prefumption,  or  intrufion  into  the  fecrets  of 
God  Almighty,  to  affirm,  that  eyes  were  made  by  him  for  the  end  of  fee- 
ing, (and  accordingly  fo  contrived  as  might  bell  conduce  thereunto)  and 
ears  for  the  end  of  hearing,  and  the  like.  This  being  fo  plain,  that  no- 
thing but  fottifh  ftupidity,  or  atheiflick  incredulity  fmafked  perhaps  un- 
der an  hypocritical  veil  of  humility)  can  make  any  doubt  thereof.  And 
therefore  Arifiotle  1 juflly  reprehended  Anaxagoras  for  that  abfurd  aphorifni 
of  his,  hix  to  yf^xc  *Xeiv>  (PgmfAUTollov  tlvoti  tcov  £uuv  rov  uvQguirov,  That  man 
was  therefore  the  wifeft,  {or  moft  folert)  of  all  animals , becaufe  he  chanced 
to  have  hands.  He  not  doubting  to  affirm  on  the  contrary  ; t'J\ oyo-j  $ix  to' 
pgovi[zu>Tx']ev  tivxt  t uv  £uxv  yf^xc  n yd(>  (picric  xsi  SiX'Ay.n  KocSxTreg  ziiQgu7r(&* 

Pgov  1,05^-’,  tw  ivvapivu  ygy&at  ixxror  TTgoirmei  yxg  tw  ovh  b'svzi  gxAXou 

ccv?dc}  r tm  aJ-Aaj  tyovTi  n rgo&e~vxi  «uAut»xw*  That  it  was  far  more  reafon • 
■able  to  think , that  becaufe  man  was  the  wifefi  for  moft  folert  and  adlive) 
of  all  animals,  therefore  he  had  hands  given  him.  For  nature  (faith  he)  di- 
ftributeth , as  a wife  man  doth , what  is  fui table  to  every  one  *,  and  it.  is  more 
proper  to  give  pipes  to  one  that  hath  mufical  J. kill , than  upon  him , that  hath 
pipes , to  beftow  mufical  frill. 

Wherefore  thefe  mechanick  Theifls  would  further  alledge,  and  that 
with  fome  more  colour  of  reafon,  that  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  God  Al- 
mighty to  condefcend  to  all  thofe  mean  and  trivial  offices,  and  to  do  the 
things  of  nature  himfelf  immediately  : as  alfo,  that  it  would  be  but  a botch 
in  nature,  if  thedefedls  thereof  were  every  where  to  be  fupplied  by  miracle. 
But  to  this  alfo  the  reply  is  eafy,  that  though  the  divine  Wifdom  itfelf  con- 

Vol.  II.  T 1 1 t trived 

* Meditat.  IV.  p.  26.  Edit.  Amflelod.  1685.  3 De  Partib.  Animal.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  X.  p. 
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trived  the  fyftem  of  the  whole  world  for  ends  and -good*  yet  nature,  as  an 
inferiour  minifter,  immediately  executes  the  fame  ; I fay,  not  a dead,  for- 
tuitous, and  meerly  mechanical,  but  a vital,  orderly  and  artificial  nature. 
Which  nature,  afierted  by  molt  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  who  were 
Theifts,  is  thus  deferibed  by  Proclus  1 : *5  (pin?  \%x m yAv  is~t  twu  to  cruy.x~ 

Totals  TXT 0 x)  ul&yTOV  ^//.SfJ'SyTWV  XITIUV,  x)  TO  7 T£(3X$  TV  TUV  XGUyxTUV  VTlXV  7rXxTV?' 

7rXri^n?  Jt  A oyov  x)  Cwdyzav  $i  uv  x.xtevSwzi  r«  zfxocy.x’  tqzxvth  St  i<rx  Tr^ozXr,- 
XvSzv  cItto  tvs  £o> oyovv  Sex?, 

Nw'tck  S'  dy.Cpl,  Sex?  tplm?  xttXzI^  riugwh y.i. 

ikQf  7]?  7TUCTX  C,uri  7T£0  EITIV,  7}  TE  VOSQX  X^  r,  TUV  SiOlXVy/t'M  V'  l^TiOTVtyzr/]  S 

ixsiSev  x)  XTTWev\y.tvvi,  (poiTx  Six  Trxvl x xxuXv rw?,  xj  ttxvtx  iycirvEi,  Si  v\v  to.  x\pi- 
yff\x  >\uyf?  y.ZTtyti  tivoc,  x)  to!  (p9zgoy.fjx  yivti  Sixixvita?  i v tu  xoVmm,  tx7?  zv 

ttijTi  TUV  clSuV  XtTlXI?  GVVZyO[MVX' 


* Agyyz  ^ (p'^Gi?  ocx.xy.XTr]  xotryuv  ts  x)  z^yow 
(prim  to  A oyiov, 

Oj^xvo?  o<P(ix  Szvi  S^ayov  xl'Siw  xxtxg'J guv* 

Kx\  TX  iff?' 

Nature  is  the  laft  of  all  caufes , that  fabricate  this  corporeal  and  fenfible  world? 
and  the  utmofl  bound  of  incorporeal  fubjlances.  Which  being  full  of  reafons 
and  powers , orders  and  prefides  over  all  mundane  affairs.  It  proceeding 
(i according  to  the  Magick  Oracles)  from  that  fupreme  goddefs , the  divine  wif- 
dotn , which  is  the  fountain  of  all . life,  as  well  intellectual,  as  that  which  is- 
concrete  with  matter.  Which  wifdom  this  nature  always  effentially  depending 
%pon,  paffes  through  all  things  unhinder  ably  •,  by  means  wher  eof  even  inani- 
mate things  partake  of  a kind  of  life , and  things  corruptible  remain  eternal 
in  their  fpecies , they  being  contained  by  its  /landing  forms  or  ideas,  as  their 
caufes.  And  thus  does  the  oracle  deferibe  nature , as  prefiding  over  the  whole 
corporeal  world,  and  perpetually  turning  round  the  heavens.  Here  have  wc 
a defeription  of  one  univerfal,  fubftantial  life,  foul,  or  fpirit  of  nature, 
fubordinate  to  the  Deity  : befides  which  the  fame  Proclus  elfewhere  1 fup- 
pofeth  other  particular  natures,  or  fpermatick  reafons,  in  thofe  words  of 
his,  yzTcc  T51U  ypvyriv  T71U  Tt^uTyfv,  ipuyar  fj  yzTX  rw  oXtiv  CpVGiv,  CpUzi?‘  After  the 
frft  foul,  are  there  particular  fouls , and  after  the  univerfal  nature,  parcicular 
natures.  Where  it  may  be  obferved,  by  the  way,  that  this  Proclus,  though 
he  were  a fuperftitious  Pagan,  much  addidted  to  the  multiplying  of  gods 
(fubordinate  to  one  fupreme)  or  a bigotick  Polytheift,  who  had  a humour 
of  deifying  almoft  every  thing,  and  therefore  would  have  this  nature,  for- 
footh,  to  be  called  a goddefs  too  5 yet  does  he  declare  it  not  to  be  properly 
fuch,  but  abufively  only  (viz.  becaufe  it  was  no  intellectual  thing)  as- 
he  faith  the  bodies  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  fuppofed  to  be  animated, 
were  called  gods  too,  they  being  the  ftatues  of  the  gods.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  thofe  words,  x)  Seo?  yh  tw  ixS-zvaQxi,  x)  vx  xi ’toQzv  'zyyvx  to  zivxt 
Szo?'  x)  yxg  tx  $z7x  Guyxlx,  SeS?  xxXvyzv,  u;  xyd.Xy.xTx  tuv  Szuv’  Nature  is 
a god  or  goddefs,  not  as  having  godfhip  properly  belonging  to  it,  but  as  the  di- 
vine bodies  are  called  gods , becaufe  they  are  Jlatues  of  the  gods. 

. Where- 
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Wherefore  we  cannot  otherwife  conclude  concerning  thefe  our  mechanick 
Theifts,  who  will  thus  needs  derive  all  corporeal  things  from  a dead  and 
ft  up  id  nature,  or  from  the  neceflfary  motions  of  fenfelefs  matter,  without: 
the  direction  of  any  mind  or  intention  for  ends  and  good  ; but  that  they  are 
indeed  coufm-germans  to  Atheifts,  or  pofie  fifed,  in  a degree,  with  a kind  of 
atheiftick  enthufiafm,  or  fanaticifm,  they  being  fo  far  forth  infpired  with  a 
fpirit  of  infidelity,  which  is  the  fpirit  of  atheifm. 

But  thefe  mechanick  Theifts  are  again  counterbalanced  by  another  fort  of 
Atheifts,  not  mechanical  nor  fortuitous ; namely,  the  Hylozoifts,  who  arc 
unqueftionably  convinced,  that  opera  natura  funt  opera  intelligently , that  the 
works  of  nature  are  works  of  unde  rfi  an  ding  ; and  that  the  original  of  thefe 
corporeal  things  was  not  dead  and  ftupid  matter  fortuitoufiy  moved : upon 
which  account  Strato  derided  Democritus  his  rough  and  crooked  atoms,  aj 
mere  dreams  and  dotages.  But  thefe  notwithftanding,  becaufe  they  would 
not  admit  of  any  other  fubftance  befides  matter,  fuppofe  life  and  perception, 

■eflentially  to  belong  to  all  matter  as  fuch  ; whereby  it  hath  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  whatfoever  itfelf  could  do  or  fuffer  (though  without  animal  confci- 
oufnefs)  and  can  form  itfelf  to  the  beft  advantage,  fometimes  improving  itfelf 
-by  organization  to  fenfe  in  brutes,  and  to  reafon  and  reflexive  underftand- 
ing  in  men.  Wherefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  thefe  Hylozoifts, 
there  is  not  any  need  of  a God  at  all  •,  that  is,  of  one  perfedl  Mind  or  un- 
demanding Being  prefiding  over  the  whole  world  ; they  concluding,  accor- 
dingly, the  opinion  of  a God  to  be  only  a miftaking  of  the  inadequate 
conception  of  matter  in  general,  its  life  and  energetick  nature  taken  alone 
abftraftly,  for  a complete  fubftance  by  itfelf.  Neverthelefs  thefe  Hylozoick 
Atheifts  are  no  way  able,  by  this  hypothefis  of  theirs  neither,  to  folve  that 
phenomenon  of  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  the  whole  univerfe  ; becaufe 
every  part  of  matter  being,  according  to  them,  adiftindl  percipient  by  itfelf^ 
whofe  knowledge  extendeth  only  to  its  own  concernment ; and  there  being 
no  one  thing  prefiding  over  all,  the  things  of  the  whole  world  (iv  u zrx/Iai 
mivTSTtxxlca,  in  which  all  things  are  co-ordered  together ) could  never  have  fallen 
into  one  fuch  agreeing  and  confpiring  harmony. 

» And  as  for  thofe  other  Cofmo-plaftick  Atheifts,  who  fuppofe  the  whole 
world  to  be  as  it  were  but  one  huge  plant,  tree,  or  vegetable,  or  to  have 
one  fpermatick,  plaftick  and  artificial  nature  only,  orderly  and  metho- 
dically difpofing  the  whole,  but  without  fenfe  and  underftanding  •,  thefe 
can  no  way  do  the  bufinefs  neither,  that  is,  folve  the  forementioned  phaeno- 
menon,  it  being  utterly  impoftible,  that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  artificial 
and  regular  nature,  otherwife  than  as  deriving  from,  and  depending  upon, 
a perfect  mind  or  wifdom. 

And  thus  do  we  fee  plainly,  that  no  Atheifts  whatfoever  can  folve  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  this  particularly  of  the  regular  frame  and  har- 
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rnony  of  the  univerfe ; and  that  true  philofophy,  or  the  knowledge  of 
caufes,  neceflarily  leadeth  to  a God. 

But  befides  thefe  phenomena  of  cogitation,  or  foul  and  mind  in  ani- 
mals, local  motion  in  bodies,  and  the  artificial  frame  of  things  for  ends  and 
ufes,  together  with  the  confpiring  harmony  of  the  whole,  which  can  no- 
way be  folved  without  a Deity  *,  we  might  here  further  add,  that  the  for- 
tuitous, that  is,  the  Anaximandrian  and  Democritick  Atheifts,.  who  uni- 
verfally  aflerted  the  novity  of  this  mundane  fyftem,  were  not  able  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  neither  of  the  firft  beginning  of  men,  and  thofe  greater 
animals,  that  are  no  otherwife  begotten,  than  in  the  way  of  generation,  by 
the  commixture  of  male  and  female.. 


earth , as  fome  affirm,  it  may  be  probably  conceived  to  have  been  one  of  thefe  two 
ways , either  that  they  were  produced , as  worms , out  of  putrefaction , or  elfe 
formed  in  certain  eggs,  growing  out  of  the  earth.  And  then*  after  a while, 
he  concludes  again  ‘,  tlntf*  W d§X»  t»j  pevurcus  zrz<ri  t o~f  £woif , svXopov  ri- 
tuv  that  tvj  tTtuzv,  Tihat  if  there  were  any  beginning  of  the  generation  of  all  a- 
nimals , it  is  reafonable  to  think  it  to  have  been  one  of  thefe  two  forementioned 
ways.  It  is  well  known,  that  Ariflotle , though  a Theift,.  elfewhere  affirm- 
ed) the  world’s  eternity  ; according  to  which  hypothefis  of  his,  there  was 
never  any  firft  male  nor  female  in  any  kind  of  animals,  but  one  begat  ano- 
ther infinitely,  without  any  beginning:  a thing  utterly  repugnant  to  our 
human  faculties,  that  are  never  able  to  frame  any  conception  of  fuch  an  in- 
finity of  number  and  time,  and  of  a fucceffive  generation  from  eternity.  But 
here  Ariflotle  himfelf  feems  daggering,  or  fceptical,  about  it,  if  men  were 
ever  generated  out  of  the  earth , and  if  there  were  any  beginning  of  the  gene- 
ration of  animals ; as  he  doth  all'o,  in  his  Topicks . propound  it  for  an  in- 


nor  other.  Now  (faith  he)  if  the  world  had  a beginning , and  if  men  were 
once  ynymTs,  or  aCroyfovn;,  earth-born , then  muft  they  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  either  generated,  as  worms,  out  of  putrefaction,  or  elfe  out  of 
eggs  ; he  fuppofing  (it  feems)  thofe  eggs  to  have  grown  out  of  the  earth. 
But  the  generality  of  Atheifts  in  Arijlotle's  time,  as  well  as  Theifts,  deny- 
ing this  eternity  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  as  not  fo  agreeable  with  their  hypo- 
thefis, becaufe  fo  conftant  and  invariable  an  order  in  the  world,  from  eter- 
nity, hath  not  fuch  an  appearance  or  femblance  ot  chance,  nor  can  be  eafi- 
Jy  fuppofed  to  have  been  without  the  providence  of  a perfeCf  mind  prefid- 
ing  over  it,  and  fenior  to  it  (as  Ariflotle  conceived)  in  nature,  though  not 
in  time  ; they  therefore,  in  all  probability,  concluded  likewife,  men  at 
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firft  to  have  been  generated  one  of  thele  two  ways,  either  out  of  putre- 
faction, or  from  eggs  •,  and  this  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter,  with- 
out the  providence  or  direction  of  any  Deity.  But  after  Arifiotle,  Epicu- 
rus fancied  thofe  firft  men  and  other  animals  to  have  been  formed  in  certain 
wombs  or  bags  growing  out  of  the  earth  ; 

1 Crefcebant  uteri  terr^e  radicibus  apti  j 
And  this  no  otherwife  than  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  atoms  alfo. 

But  if  men  had  been  at  firft  formed  after  this  manner,  either  in  wombs 
or  eggs  (growing  out  of  the  earth)  or  generated  out  of  putrefa&ion,  by 
chance  ; then  could  there  be  nc  reafon  imaginable,  why  it  fhould  not  fome- 
times  fo  happen  now,  the  motions  of  atoms  being  as  brifk  and  vigorous,  as 
ever  they  were,  and  fo  to  continue  to  all  eternity:  fo  that  there  is  not  the 
leaft  ground  at  all  for  that  precarious  fancy  and  pretence  of  Epicurus a, 
that  the  earth,  as  a child-bearing  woman,  growing  old,  became  at  length 
effete  and  barren.  Moreover,  the  men  thus  at  firft  excluded  out  of  bags, 
wombs  or  egg-fhelh,  or  generated  out  of  putrefaction,  were  fuppofed  by 
thefe  Atheifts  themfelves  to  have  been  produced,  not  in  a mature  and  a- 
dult,  but  an  infant-like,  weak  and  tender  ftate,  juft  fuch  as  they  are  now 
born  into  the  world  ; by  means  whereof  they  could  neither  be  able  to  feed 
and  nourifh  themfelves,  nor  defend  themfelves  from  harms  and  injuries. 

But  when  the  fame  Epicurus  3 would  here  pretend  alfo,  that  the  earth,  which 
had  been  fo  fruitful  a mother,  became  afterward,  by  chance  too,  as  tender 
and  indulgent  a nurfe  of  this  her  own  progeny,  and  fent  forth  ftreams  or 
rivers  of  milk  after  them  out  of  thofe  gaps  of  her  wounded  furface,  which 
they  had  before  burft  out  of,  as  Critolaus  long  fince  obferved,  he  might  as  In  Philo. Quod 
well  have  feigned  the  earth  to  have  had  breafts  and  nipples  too,  as  wombs  Mund.lmorr, 
and  milk  •,  and  then  what  fhould  hinder,  but  that  file  might  have  arms  and  94S-J 
hands  alfo,  and  fwaddling-bands  to  boot  ? Neither  is  that  lefs  precarious, 
when  the  fame  atheiftick  philofopher  adds,  that  in  this  imaginary  ftate  of 
the  new-born  world,  there  was  for  a long  time  neither  any  immoderate  heat 
nor  cold,  nor  any  rude  and  churlifh  blafts  of  wind,  the  leaft  to  annoy  or  in- 
jure thole  tender  earth-born  infants  and  nurfiings.  All  which  things  being 
confidered,  Anaximander  4 feems  of  the  two  to  have  concluded  more  wife- 
ly, that  men,  becaufe  they  require  a longer  time  than  other  animals  to  be 
hatched  up  in,  were  at  firft  generated  in  the  bellies  of  fifties,  and  there 
nour idled  up  for  a good  while,  till  they  were  at  length  able  to  defend  and 
ftiift  for  themfelves,  and  then  were  difgorged,  and  call:  up  upon  dry  land. 

Thus  do  we  fee,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  fo  monftrous,  nor  pro- 
digioufly  abfurd,  which  men,  atheiftically  inclined,  will  not  rather  ima- 
gine, and  fwallow  down,  than  entertain  the  notion  of  a God. 

Wherefore  here  is  dignus  vtndice  nodus,  and  this  phenomenon  of  the  firft 
beginning  of  mankind,  and  other  greater  animals,  cannot  be  folved  other- 

wife, 

1 Lucret.  Lib.  V.  Verf.  806.  3 V/de  Lucret.  Lib.  Y.  Verf.  810. 
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wife,  than  according  to  the  Mofaick  hiftory,  by  admitting  of  Bioj 
pn%xvyc,  a God  out  of  a machine , that  is,  an  extraordinary  manffeftation  of  the 
Deity,  in  forming  man,  and  other  animals,  male  and  female,  once  out  of 
the  earth  ; and  that  not  in  a rude,  tender  and  infant-like  date,  but  mature 
and  adult,  that  fo  they  might  be  able  immediately  to  fhift  for  tbemfelves, 
multiply  and  propagate  their  kind  by  generation  : and  this  being  once  done, 
and  now  no  longer  auy  neceffity  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  way  of  proceeding, 
then  putting  a ftop  immediately  thereunto,  that  fo  no  mor tterrigena,  nor 
autochthones , earth-born  men , fhould  be  any  longer  produced.  For  all  thefc 
circumftances  being  put  together,  it  plainly  appears,  that  this  whole  phe- 
nomenon furpafles  not  only  the  mechanical,  but  alfo  the  plaftick  powers ; 
there  being  much  of  difcretion  in  it,  which  the  latter  of  thefe  cannot  arrive 
to  neither,  they  always  adting  fatally  and  neceffarily.  Neverthelefs,  we 
fhall  not  here  determine,  whether  God  Almighty  might  not  make  ufe  of  the 
fubfervient  miniftry  of  angels  or  fuperiour  lpirits,  created  before  man,  in 
this  firft  extraordinary  efformation  of  the  bodies  of  animals  out  of  the 
earth,  in  a mature  and  adult  date-;  as  Plato,  in  his  ’Pimaus1,  introduceth 
the  fupreme  God  (whom  he  fuppofeth  to  be  the  immediate  Creator  of  all 
immortal  fouls)  thus  befpeaking  the  junior  gods,  and  fetting  them  a work 
in  the  fabrifadtion  of  mortal  bodies,  to'  Je  XoTvov  KB-a.vd.ru  Bvyrov  7 rgoav- 

(pxtmlecy  X7rigyd£e<3c  £ux  k,  yman,  It  is  your  work  now  to  adaptate  the  mor- 
tal to  the  immortal,  and  to  generate  or  make  terreftrial  animals  : he  after- 
wards adding  4,  fxsld  to\  tnrogov,  r o7g  ve«j  7 rxgtSoKe  Bt o7;,  <rd/xx7x  trXdrleiv  Bvv1<xt 
' That  after  the  fowing  of  immortal  fouls  (the  fupreme  God)  committed  to  thefe 
junior  gods  the  tajk  of  forming  mortal  bodies.  Which  of  Plato's  fome  con- 
ceive to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Mofes , Let  us  make  man  after  our 
own  image. 

Moreover,  thefe  Atheifts  are  no  more  able  to  folve  that  other  common 
and  ordinary  phsenomenon  neither,  of  the  confervation  of  the  fpecies  of  all 
animals,  by  keeping  up  conftantly  in  the  world  a due  numerical  proportion 
between  the  fexesof  male  and  female.  Fordid  this  depend  only  upon  for- 
tuitous mechanifm,  it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  but  that,  in  fome  ages  or 
other,  there  fhould  happen  to  be  either  all  males  or  all  females  •,  and  fo 
the  fpecies  fail.  Nay,  it  cannot  well  be  thought  otherwife,  but  that  there 
is  in  this  a providence  alfo,  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  plaftick  or  fpermatick 
nature,  which  hath  not  fo  much  of  knowledge  and  difcretion  allowed  to  it, 
as  whereby  to  be  able  alone  to  govern  this  affair, 

Laftly,  there  are  yet  other  phenomena,  nolefs  real,  though  not  phyfio- 
logical,  which  Atheifts  can  no  way  folve  ; as  that  of  natural  juftice,  and  ho- 
nefty,  duty  and  obligation  ; the  true  foundation  both  of  ethicks  and  poli- 
ticks; and  the  ro  ty' yi/aTv,  liberty  of  will , properly  fo  called,  not  that  of  for- 
tuitous determination,  when  there  is  a perfect  equality  or  indifferency  of 
eligibility  in  obje&s;  but  that  whereby  men  deferve  commendation  and 
blame,  rewards  and  punifiiments,  and  fo  become  fit  obje&s  for  remune- 
rative juftice  to  difplay  itfelf  upon,  a main  hinge  upon  which  religion 

turneth  5 
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turneth  •,  (though  thofe  two  be  not  commonly  fo  well  diftinguiftied  as  they 
ought.)  For  when  Epicurus  (an  abfolute  Atheift)  departing  here  from  De- 
mocritus, pretended  to  folve  this  by  his  exiguum  clinamen  principiorum,  this 
attempt  of  his  was  no  other  than  a plain  delirancy,  or  atheiftick  phrepzy  in 
him. 

And  now  have  we  already  preventively  confuted  the  third  atheiftick  pre- 
tence alfo,  to  folve  the  phenomenon  of  religion  and  the  belief  of  a God, 
fo  generally  entertained  ; namely,  from  the  fi&ion  and  impofture  of  poli- 
ticians : we  having  not  only  manifefted,  that  there  is  a natural  prolepfis 
and  anticipation  of  a God,  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  objeCt  of  their 
fear,  preventing  reafon  j but  alfo  that  the  belief  thereof  is  fuftained  and 
upheld  by  the  ftrongeft  reafon  j the  phenomena  of  nature  being  no  way 
folvable,  nor  the  caufes  of  things  aftignable,  without  a Deity  ; fo  that  re- 
ligion being  founded,  both  upon  the  inftindts  of  nature,  and  upon  folid  rea- 
fon, cannot  poffibly  be  any  fiction  or  impofture  of  politicians.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  we  fhall  fjpeak  fomething  particularly  to  this  alfo.  The  Atheifts  there- 
fore conceive,  that  though  thofe  infirmities  of  human  nature,  men’s  fear 
and  ignorant  credulity,  do  much  dilpofe  and  incline  them  to  the  belief  of 
a God,  or  elfe  of  a rank  of  beings  fuperiour  to  men,  (whether  vifible  or 
invifible)  commonly  called  by  the  Pagans,  gods  ; yet  would  not  this  be  fo 
generally  entertained,  as  it  is,  efpecially  that  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  the 
firft  original  of  all  things,  and  monarch  of  the  univerfe,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fraud  and  fidtion  of  law-makers  and  civil  fovereigns,  who,  the  better 
to  keep  men  in  peace  and  fubjedlion  under  them,  and  in  a kind  of  religious 
and  fuperftitious  obfervation  of  their  laws,  and  devotion  to  the  fame,  de- 
vifed  this  notion  of  a God,  and  then  poffeffed  the  minds  of  men  with  a 
belief  of  his  exiftence,  and  an  awe  of  him. 

Now,  we  deny  not,  but  that  politicians  may  fometimes  abufe  religion, 
and  make  it  ferve  for  the  promoting  of  their  own  private  interefts  and  deT 
figns ; which  yet  they  could  not  do  fo  well  neither,  were  the  thing  itfelf  a 
mere  cheat  and  figment  of  their  own,  and  had  no  reality  at  all  in  nature, 
nor  any  thing  folid  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  fince  religion  obtains  fo  uni- 
verfally  every  where,  it  is  not  conceivable,  how  civil  fovereigns  through- 
out the  whole  world,  fome  of  which  are  fo  diftant,  and  have  fo  little  cor- 
refpondence  with  one  another,  fhould,  notwithftanding,  all  fo  well  agree  in 
this  one  cheating  myftery  of  government,  or  piece  of  ftate-cozenage  ; nor, 
if  they  could,  how  they  fhould  be  able  fo  effectually  to  poffefs  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  (as  well  wife  as  unwife)  with  fuch  a conftant  fear,  awe, 
and  dread,  of  a mere  counterfeit  thing,  and  an  invifible  nothing  ; and 
which  hath  not  only  no  manner  of  foundation  neither  in  fenfe  nor  reafon, 
but  alfo  (as  the  Atheifts  fuppofe)  tends  to  their  own  great  terrour  and  dil— 
quietment,  and  fo  brings  them  at  once  under  a miferable  vafialage  both 
of  mind  and  body.  Efpecially  fince  men  are  not  generally  fo  apt  to  think, 
that  how  much  the  more  any  have  of  power  and  dignity,  they  have  therefore 
fo  much  the  more  of  knowledge  and  Ikill  in  philofophy  and  the  things  of 

nature. 
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nature,  above  others.  And  is  it  notftrange,  that  the  world  fhould  not  all 
this  while  have  fufpecfted  or  difcovered  this  cheat  and  juggle  of  politicians, 
and  have  fmelt  out  a plot  upon  themfelves,  in  the  fibfion  of  religion,  to 
takeaway  their  liberty,  and  enthral  them  under  bondage  •,  and  that  fo  many 
of  thefe  politicians,  and  civil  fovereigns  themfelves  alfo,  fhould  have  been 
unacquainted  herewith,  and  as  fimply  awed  with  the  fear  of  this  invifible 
nothing,  as  any  others?  All  other  cheats  and  juggles,  when  they  are  once 
never  fo  little  detected,  are  prefently  thereupon  dafhed  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  have  never  any  more  the  confidence  to  obtrude  themfelves 
upon  the  world.  But  though  the  Atheifts  have,  for  thefe  two  thoufand 
years  part,  been  continually  buzzing  into  men’s  ears,  that  religion  is  no- 
thing but  a mere  ftate-juggle  and  political  impofture  •,  yet  hath  not  the  cre- 
dit thereof  been  the  lead;  impaired  thereby,  nor  its  power  and  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men  abated  : from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  is  no 
counterfeit  and  fiffitious  thing,  but  what  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  intelledlual 
nature  of  man  •,  a thing  folid  at  the  bottom,  and  fupported  by  its  own 
ftrength.  Which  yet  may  more  fully  appear  from  Chriftianity,  a religion 
founded  in  no  human  policy,  nor  tending  to  promote  any  worldly  intereft 
or  defign  •,  which  yet  by  its  own,  or  the  divine  force,  hath  prevailed  over 
the  power  and  policy,  the  rage  and  madnefs  of  all  civil  (fates,  Jewifh  and 
Pagan,  and  hath  conquered  fo  great  a part  of  the  perfecting  world  under 
it  ; and  that  not  by  redding,  or  oppofing  force,  but  by  differing  deaths 
and  martyrdoms,  in  way  of  adherence  to  that  principle  r,  That  it  is  better 
to  obey  God  than  men.  Which  thing  was  thus  prefignified  in  the  prophetick 
Scripture  1 ; Why  do  the  heathen  rage , and  the  -people  imagine  a vain  thing  ? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  fet  themfelves , and  the  rulers  take  counfel  together , a- 
gainft  the  Lord , and  againjl  his  Chrift , &c.  He  that  fitteth  in  the  heavens 
jhall  laugh  the  Lord  jhall  have  them  in  derifion.  Then  floall  he  fpeak  unto 
them  in  his  wrath , &c.  Yet  have  1 fet  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Sion.  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance , and  the  uttermojl  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  pojfefion.  Be  wife  now  therefore , O ye  kings , &c. 

But  that  theifm,  or  religion,  is  no  gullery  or  impofture,  will  be  yet 
further  made  unqueftionably  evident.  That  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  as  a Being  eternal 
and  neceflarily  exiftent,  abfolutely  perfeft  and  omnipotent,  and  the  maker 
of  the  whole  world,  hath  been  already  largely  proved  in  the  foregoing 
difcourfe.  To  which  purpofe  is  this  of  Sextus  the  philofopher 3 ; Koivw  yd^ 

7 rfoAu\J/jv  Trxvle;  xv^oottci  ztsp\  0£?,  xaO’  fxxxxgioj  In  fdet  xj  ol(p&otglej 

tea £»ov  iv  sAxiuovlx,  f,  ttxvto;  xxy.h  xvsTrlfodlov  All  men  have  this  common  pro - 
lepfis  concerning  God , that  he  is  a living  Being  incorruptible , perfectly  happy , 
and  uncapable  of  all  manner  of  evil.  And  the  notion  of  that  God,  which 
Epicurus  oppofed,  was  no  other  than  this,  An  underjlanding  Being , having 
all  happinefs,  with  incorruptibility , that  framed  the  whole  world.  Now,  I 

fay, 

* A&s  v.  29,  3 Lib.  I.  adverf.  Phyficos,  five  Lib.  VIII, 
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fay,  that  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  this  exifting,  and  this  idea  of  God 
be  a meer  fi&itious  thing,  then  was  it  altogether  arbitrarious..  But  it  is 
unconceivable,  how  the  generality  of  mankind  (a  few  Atheifts  only  ex- 
cepted) fhould  univerlally  agree  in  one  and  the  fame  arbitrarious  fig- 
ment. This  argumentation  hath  been  formerly  ufed  by  fome  Theifts,  as 
appeareth  from  the  forementioned  Sextus  ; rsXew;  A'  trn  aXoyov,  to  x«nz  Adv.  Math. 

xsxvju.';  t of;  auToff  iznSxW sw  iSidfd.cwivt  xXXoi  fj-n  f vtx f £x>civfu9arr  3 1 4- 

It  is  altogether  irrational  to  think , that  all  men  Jhould  by  chance  light  upon  557*3 
the  fame  properties  (in  the  idea  of  God)  without  being  naturally  moved  thereun- 
to. Neither  is  that  any  fufficient  account,  which  the  Atheifts  would  here  give, 
that  ftatefmen  and  politicians  every  where  thus  poflefted  the  minds  of  men 
with  one  and  the  fame  idea  ; the  difficulty  ftill  remaining,  how  civil  fove- 
reigns  and  law-makers,  in  all  the  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and  fuch  as 
had  no  communication  nor  intercourfe  with  one  another,  fhould  univerfally 
jump  in  one  and  the  fame  fi&itious  and  arbitrarious  idea. 

Moreover,  were  there  no  God,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  that  foremen- 
tioned idea  fhould  ever  have  entred  into  the  minds  of  men,  or  how  it  could 
have  been  formed  in  them.  And  here  the  Atheifts  again  think  it  enough 
to  fay,  that  this  notion  or  idea  was  put  into  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
mankind  by  law-makers  and  politicians,  telling  them  of  fuch  a being, 
and  perfuading  them  to  believe]  his  exiftence  •,  or  that  it  was,  from  the  firft 
feigner  or  inventor  of  it,  propagated  all  along  and  conveyed  down  by  oral 
tradition.  But  this  argues  their  great  ignorance  in  philofophy,  to  think,  that 
any  notion  or  idea  is  put  into  mens  minds  from  without,  meerly  by  telling, 
or  by  words  ; we  being  paftive  to  nothing  elfefrom  words  but  their  founds 
and  the  phantafms  thereof,  they  only  occafioning  the  foul  to  excite  fuch 
notions,  as  it  had  before  within  itfelf  (whether  innate  or  adventitious^ 
which  thofe  words,  by  the  compaft  and  agreement  of  men,  were  made* to  be 
figns  of;  or  elfe  to  reflect  alfo  further  upon  thofe  ideas  of  their  own,  con- 
fider  them  more  diftindly,  and  compare  them  with  one  another.  And 
though  all  learning  be  not  the  remembrance  of  what  the  foul  once  before 
actually  underftood,  in  a pre-exiftent  ftate,  as  Plato  fomewhere  would, have 
it,  according  to  that  of  Boetius  », 

Quod  ft  Platonis  mufa  perfonat  verum , 

Quod  qiiifque  difeit , immemor  recordaiur  : 

yet  is  all  human  teaching  but  maieutical,  or  obftetricious  j and  not  the 
filling  of  the  foul  as  a vefiel,  merely  by  pouring  into  it  from  without,  but 
the  kindling  of  it  from  withip  *,  or  helping  if  fo  to  excite  and  awaken,  com- 
pare and  compound  its  oWn  notions,  as  whereby  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  that,  which  it  was  before  ignorant  of : as  the  thing  was  better  ex- 
prefled  by  the  forementioned  philofophick  poet,  in  thefe  words, 

Haret  profeUlo  femen  introrfum  verit 
Quod  excilatur  ventilante  dottrina. 

Vol.  II.  Uuuu  - Where- 

f De  Confolat.  Philof,  Lib.  III.  p.  79,  80. 
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Wherefore  the  meer  telling  of  men,  there  is  a God,  could  not  infufe  any 
idea  of  him  into  their  minds  ; nor  yet  the  further  giving  this  definition  of 
him,  that  he  is  a being  abfolutely  perfect,  eternal  and  felf-exiflent,  make 
them  underhand  any  thing  of  his  nature,  were  they  not  able  to  excite  notions 
or  ideas  from  within  themfelves,  correfpondent  to  thofe  feveral  words. 
However  the  difficulty  hill  remains,  how  thofe  civil  fovereigns  and  law- 
makers, or  how  Critias  his  very  firft  inventor  of  that  cheat  of  a God, 
could  form  that  idea  within  themfelves  ; finceupon  fuppofition  of  his  non- 
exiftence,  it  is  the  idea  of  nothing,  or  of  anon-entity.  And  this  was  judi- 
cioufly  hinted  alfo  by  the  fame  Sextus ; o'»  dixptpofowsvTts,  (px<r\v  o'ti  vo^ohirou 

Adv  Math  iviiroiiKraa)  ro~c  ccvOpuhtok,  rw  zregl  0£»  y.y  eIootej  c'r.i.  to 

313,  314.  UT0Z70V  dul'd?  ZTE^fAEVEl,  ^nTyQccv1(§y  CCV  TIV^P,  7STo9eV  St  01  VOfAo3-£ra»,  fxV\$EV<&  TZfJOTEgOV 

fP.  556']  zrxgxSovl©?,  nkS-ov  el s i vu'voiuv  S-£»  •,  The  Atheifs  affirming,  that  certain  law- 
makers firjl  put  this  notion  of  a God  into  the  minds  of  men , do  not  confider, 
that  they  fill  remain  intangled  in  the  difficulty , if  any  one  further  demands  of 
them , how  thofe  law-makers  themfelves  could  firfl  form  that  idea?  From 
whence  it  is  afterwards  concluded  *,  » rolmv  Sif-ei,  ads  xxrd  t»v«  vopo9e<n'xv, 
mxge$£%a.v\o  cl  T&olxuioi  ruv  dvDctinruv  elvxi  Qeov  That  therefore  the  notion  of  a 
God  fprung  not  from  the  arbitrations  fiffion  of  law-makers  and  politicians. 

But  fome  Atheifts  will  yet  further  reply,  that  there  is  a feigning  power 
in  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  can  frame  ideas  or  conceptions  of  fuch  things, 
as  actually  never  were  nor  will  be,  as  of  a centaur,  or  of  a golden  moun- 
tain ; and  that  by  fuch  a feigning  power  as  this,,  the  idea  of  God,  though 
there  be  no  fuch  thing  exiting,  might  be  framed.  And  here  we  deny  not,, 
blit  that  the  human  foul  hath  a power  of  compounding  ideas  and  things 
together,  which  exift  feverally,  and  apart  in  nature,  but  never  were,  nor 
will  be,  in  that  conjunction  : and  this  indeed  is  all  the  feigning  power,  that 
it  hath.  For  the  mind  cannot  make  any  new  cogitation,  which  was  not 
before,  but  only  compound  that  which  is.  As  the  painter  cannot  feign 
colours,  but  muft  ufe  fuch  as  exift  in  nature  ; only  he  can  varioufly 
compound  them  together,  and  by  his  pencil  draw  the  figures  and  linea- 
ments of  fuch  things  as  no  where  are  as  he  can  add  to  the  head  and 
face  of  a man  the  neck,  fhoulders,  and  body  of  a horfe.  In  like  man- 
ner, that  more  fubtile  painter  or  limner^  the  mind  and  imagination  of 
man,  can  frame  compounded  ideas  of  things,  which  no  where  exift,  but  yet 
his  fimple  colours,  notwithftanding,  muft  be  real  ; he  cannot  feign  any 
cogitation  whicn  was  not  in  nature,  nor  make  a pofitive  conception  of  that, 
which  is  abfolutely  nothing  ; which  were  no  lefs  than  to  make  nothing 
to  be  fomething,  or  create  fomething  out  of  nothing.  And  though  the 
whole  of  thefe  fictitious  ideas  (as  of  a golden  mountain)  does  not  any 
where  actually  exift,  yet  for  as  much  as  it  doth  not  abfolutely  imply 
a contradiction,  for  it  fo  to  do,  therefore  hath  it  alfo  a poffible  entity 
too,  and  otherwife  it  could  not  be  conceivable.  As  a.  triangular 
fquare,  for  example,  being  a contradictious  thing,  hath  not  fo  'much  ao 
a poffible  entity,  and  therefore  is  not  conceivable  as  fuch  ; (though 
both  a triangle  and  a fquare  feverally  be  conceivable)  it  being  meer 
nonfenfe,  nothing,  and  no  idea  at  all.  Nay,  we  conceive,  that  a Theift  may 

pre- 

* Ibid.  p.  55 7* 
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prefume  with  reverence  to  fay,  that  God  Almighty  himfelf,  though  he 
can  create  more  or  fewer  really  exiftent  things,  as  he  pleafeth,  and  could 
make  a whole  world  out  of  nothing,  yet  can  he  not  make  more  cogitation 
or  conception,  than  is,  or  was  before  contained  in  his  own  infinite  mind 
and  eternal  wifdom,  nor  have  a pofitive  idea  of  any  thing,  which  hath  nei- 
ther actual  nor  pofiible  entity. 

But  the  idea  of  God  is  not  a compilement  or  aggregation  of  things, 
which  exift  fcatteredly  and  apart  in  the  world  ; for  then  would  it  be  a 
mere  arbitrarious  thing,  and  it  might  be  what  every  one  pleafed,  one 
adding  more  things  together,  and  another  fewer,  but  each  of  them  writ- 
ing the  name  or  title  of  God,  as  bungling  painters  did  under  thefe  their  fe- 
veral  figments  : whereas  we  have  already  proved,  that  the  idea  of  God  is 
one  moft  fimple  idea  of  an  abfolutely  perfect  Being,  though  having  feveral 
partial  and  inadequate  conceptions,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it,  nor 
detracted  from  it,  there  being  nothing  included  therein  but  what  is  demon- 
ftrable  of  a perfect  Being,  and  therefore  nothing  at  all  arbitrarious. 

Moreover,  many  of  thofe  partial  conceptions  contained  in  the  entire  idea 
of  God  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world,  exifting  fingly 
and  apart ; and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  God,  they  muff  needs  be  abfolute 
non-entities;  as  immutability,  neceffary  exiftence,  infinity,  and  perfection, 
13  c.  So  that  the  painter,  that  makes  this  idea,muft  here  feign  colours  them- 
felves,  or  create  new  cogitation  and  conception  out  of  nothing,  upon  the 
atheiftick  fuppofition. 

Laftly,  If  there  be  no  God  now  exifting,  it  is  impoftible,  that  ever  there 
Ihould  be  any,  and  fo  the  whole  idea  of  God  would  be  the  idea  of  that, 
which  hath  no  pofiible  entity  neither  ; whereas  thofe  other  fictitious  ideas, 
made  by  the  mind  of  men,  though  they  be  of  fuch  things  as  have  no  aCtual 
exiftence,  yet  have  they  all  a pofiible  entity,  aswasfaid  before. 

But  that  we  may  conceal  nothing  of  the  Atheifts  ftrength,  we  muft  here, 
acknowledge,  that  fome  of  them  have  yet  pretended  further,  that  befides 
this  power  of  compounding  things  together/the  human  foul  hath  alfo  another 
ampliating,  or  increafing  and  improving  power;  by  both  which  together, 
though  there  be  no  God  exifting,  nor  yet  pofiible,  the  idea  of  him  may  be 
fiftitioufly  made;  thofe  partial  ideas,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found, 
arifing,  as  they  fay,  from  a «7ro  twv  dv^unrwv,  a tranfition  and  gra- 

dual procejfion  from  men , in  way  of  amplification , augmentation  and  improve - 
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d'hov  ‘rrxgecytvoy.tvui  itpua xv  >%  d’lhov  cTvai  tow  0;ow,.  fhe  ideas  of  the  eternity , in- 
corruptibility , and  per f eft  happinefs  of  the  Deity , were  fichtioufiy  made  byway 
of  tr  unfit  ion  from  men  : for  as,  by  increafing  a man  of  an  ordinary  Jlature  in  our 
imagination , we  fibtitioufiy  make  the  pkantafm  of  a Cyclops  •,  fo  when  beholding 
a happy  man , that  aboundeth  with  all  good  things , we  amplify , intend , and,  as 
it  were , fwell  the  fame  in  our  minds  higher  and  higher , we  then  arrive  at 
length  to  the  idea  of  a Being  abfolutely  happy , that  is,  a God : So  did  the  an- 
cients, taking  notice  of  a very  longeve  man,  and  increafing  this  length  of  age 
further  and  further  infinitely,  by  that  means  frame  the  notion  or  idea  of  eterni-, 
ty,  and  attribute  the  fame  to  God. 

..  But  to  this^we  reply,  firft,  That  according  to  the  principles  of  the  A- 
theifts'.  themfelves,  there  could  not  polfibly  be  any  fuch  amplifying  and. 
feigning  power  of  the  foul,  as  whereby  it  could  make  more  than  is  ; becaufe 
they  fuppofe  it  to  have  no  adtive  power  at  all,  but  all  our  conceptions  to  be 
nothing  but  mere  pafiions  from  the  objedts  without  j according  to  that  of 
Protagoras  in  Plato’s  Pheeeletus,  «te  yd(>  rd  yn  ovtx  Juwarow  bo^dQai,  tin 
p.  167.  Serr.  noio  % dv  Trd<%n'  It  is  neither  pofiible  for  a man  to  conceive-  that  which  is  not ; 

nor  any  more  or  otherwife , than  he  fuffers.  Again,  as  Sextus  ' the  philofopher 
alfo  intimates,  the  Atheifts  are  here  plainly  guilty  of  that  fallacy  or  error  in  ■ 
ratiocination,  which  is  commonly  called  a circle,  or  JldwiiXuv.  For  where- 
as they  could  not  otherwife  judge  the  greateft  perfedtion  and  happinefs,which 
ever  they  had  experience  of  in  men,  to  be  imperfedt,  than  by  an  anticipated 
idea  of  perfedtion  and  happinefs,  with  which  it  was  in  their  minds  compa- 
red ; (by  virtue  of  which  idea  alfo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  are  able 
to  amplify  thofe  letter  perfedtions  of  men  further  and  further,  and  can  take 
occafion,  from  imperfedt  things,  to  think  of  that  which  is  abfolutely  per* 
fedh)  that  is,  whereas  thefe  Atheifts  themfelves  firft  make  the  idea  of  in> 
perfedtion  from  perfedtion  •,  they,  not  attending  to  this,  do  again  go  about 
to  make  up  the  notion  or  idea  of  that,  which  is  abfolutely  perfedt  (by  way 
of  amplification)  from  that  which  is  imperfedt.  But  that  men  have  a notion  * 
of  abfolute  perfedtion  in  them,  by  which,  as  the  rule  or  meafure,  they  (com- 
paring other  things  therewith)  judge  them  to  be  imperfedt,  and  which  is 
therefore  in  order  of  nature  firft,  may  appear  from  hence,  becaufe  all  theo- 
logers,  as  well  Pagan  as  Chriftian,  give  this  diredtion,  for  the  conceiving 
of  God,  that  it  fhould  principally  be  done  per  viam  remotionis,  by  way  of 
remotion  of  all  imperfection  from  him . Thus  Alcinous  % urn  ft*  duT*  wo»<tjj 
•«  Hard  d(pocf<rt\i,  the  firfi  way  of  conceiving  of  God  is  by  remotion  or  abfir  action . 
We  add,  in  the  laft  place,  that  finite  things  put  together  can  never  make 
up  infinite,  as  may  appear  from  that  inltance  of  human  longevity  pro- 
pofed  ; for,  if  one  fhould  amplify  that  never  fo  much,  by  adding  of  more 
and  more  part  time  or  years  to  it,  yet  would  he  never  thereby  be  able  to 
arrive  at  eternity  without  beginning.  God  differs  not  from  thefe  imper- 
fe^f  created  things  in  degrees  only,  but  in  the  whole  kind.  And  though 
infinite  fpace  may  perhaps  be  here  objedted,  as  a thing  taken  for  grant- 
ed, which  being  nothing  but  extenfion  or  magnitude,  muft  therefore 
confift,  or  be  made  up,  of  finite  parts,  as  it  was  before  declared,  we 

have 

1 Vide  Lib.  VIII,  adv.  Mathenaat.  Sefl.  II*  * Introdudt.  in  Doftrin.  Platon.  Cap.  X. 

5.  XLV1I.  p.  560.  p.  602.  printed  at  the  end  of  Dan,  HeinfiibV 

edit,  of  Maximus  Tyrius. 
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have  no  certainty  of  any  more  than  this,  that  the  finite  world  might  have 
been  made  bigger  and  bigger  infinitely,  or  without  end  ; which  infinity  of 
magnitude  is  but  like  that  of  number,  potential  ; from  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  as  well  of  the  one  as  the  other,  that  it  can  never  be  actually  infinite. 
Wherefore,  were  there  no  infinitely  perfect  being  in  nature,  the  idea  there- 
of could  never  be  made  up  by  any  amplifying  power  of  the  foul,  or  by  the 
addition  of  finites.  Neither  is  that  of  any  moment  which  Gajfendus  1 fo 
much  objc&eth  here  to  the  contrary,  that  though  there  were  no  God,  or 
infinite  Being,  yet  might  the  idea  of  him  as  well  be  feigned  by  the  mind,  as 
that  of  infinite  worlds,  or  of  infinite  matter,  was  by  fome  philofophers : 
for  infinite  worlds,  and  infinite  matter,  are  but  words  ill  put  together,  in- 
finity being  a real  thing  in  nature,  (and  no  fidion  of  the  mind)  as  well  as 
the  world  or  matter,  but  yet  proper  to  the  Deity  only.  But  it  is  no  won- 
der, if  they,  who  denied  a God,  yet  retaining  this  notion  of  infinity,  fliould 
mifapply  the  fame,  as  they  did  alfo  other  properties  of  the  Deity,  to  ' 
matter. 

To  conclude  this;  our  human  foul  cannot  feign  or  create  any  new  cogi- 
tation, or  conception,  that  was  not  before,  but  only  varioufiy  compound  : 
that  which  is  ; nor  can  it  ever  make  a pofitive  idea  of  an  abfolute  non-enti- 
ty, that  is,  fuch  as  hath  neither  adual  nor  poflible  exiftence : much  lefs-1 
could  our  impeded  beings  create  the  entity  of  fo  vaft  a thought,  as  that  of 
an  infinitely  perfed  Being,  out  of  nothing  ; this  being  indeed  more  than  for 
God  Almighty,  or  a perfed  Being,  to  create  a real  world  out  of  nothing  ; 
bfecaufe  there  is  no  repugnancy  at  all  in  the  latter,  as  there  is'in  the  former. 

We  affirm  therefore,  that  were  there  no  God,  the  idea  of  an  abfolutely  or 
infinitely  perfed  Being  could  never  have  been  made  or  feigned,  neither  by 
politicians,,  nor  by  poets,  nor  philofophers,  nor •’  any  other.  Which 
may  be  accounted  another  argument  for  a Deity. 

But  that  religion  is  no  figment  of  politicians,  .will  further  unqueftionably- 
appear  from  that,  which  now  fhall  follow.  As  the  religion  of  an  oath  is  a 
neceffary  'vinculum  of  civil  fociety  ; fo  obligation  in  confcience,  refpeding 
the  Deity  as  its  original,  and  as  the  punifher  of  the  violation  thereof,  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  civil  fovereignty  : for  pads  and  covenants  (into  which 
fome  would  refolve  all  civil  power)  without  this  obligation  in  confcience, 
are  nothing  but  mere  words  and  breath  ; and  the  laws  and  commands  of  ci- 
vil fovereigns  do  not  make  obligation,  but  prefuppofe  it,  as  a thing  in  order 
of  nature  before  them,  and  without  which  they  would  be  invalid.  Which  > 
is  a truth  fo  evident,  that  the  writer  De  Give  could  not  diflemble  it,  (though 
he  did  not  rightly  underftand  this  natural  obligation)  but  acknowledged)  it 
in  thefe  words  ; Obligatio  ad  obedient iam  civilem , cujus  vi  leges  chiles  valid#  Imper.  c.  14.  - 

/«»/,  omni  lege  chili  prior  ejt. — Shod  fi  quis  princcps  fummus  legem  chi-  21  \ 

lem  in  hanc  formul am  conciperet , Non  reoellalis,  nihil  officer et.  Nam  mji  yrius 
obligenlur  ches  ad  obediendum , hoc  ejl , ad  non  rebellandum , omnis  lex  invalida 

* In  Difquifit.  Metaphyf.  feu  dubitationibus  & inflantiis  ad  Ca  tefii  Metaphyf  Dubit  IVv 
p.  336.  Tom,  III.  Oper. 
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eft  ; U ft  prius  obligentur  eft  fuperflua.  The  obligation  to  civil  obedience , by 
the  force  of  which  all  the  civil  laws  become  valid , is  before  thofe  civil  laws. 
And  if  any  prince  Jhould  make  a law  to  this  purpofe,  That  no  man  fhould  rebel 
againft  him , this  would ftgnify  nothing , becaufe  unlefs  they , to  whom  it  is  made., 
were  before  obliged  to  obey , or  not  to  rebel , the  law  is  invalid  ; and  if  they 
were , then  is  it  fuperfluous.  Now  this  previous  obligation  to  civil  obedi- 
ence cannot  be  derived  (as  the  forementioned  writer  De  Cive , and  of  the 
Leviathan , fuppofes)  from  men’s  private  utility  only  ; becaufe  every  man 
being  judge  of  this  for  himfelf,  it  would  then  be  lawful  for  any  fubjeft  to 
rebel  againft  his  fovereign  prince,  and  to  poifon  or  ftab  him,  whenfoever  he 
could  reafonably  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  would  tend  to  his  own  advantage, 
or  that  he  fhould  thereby  procure  the  fovereignty.  Were  the  obligation  to 
civil  obedience  made  only  by  men’s  private  utility,  it  would  as  eafily  be 
diflolved  by  the  fame.  It  remaineth  therefore,  that  confcience,  and  religi- 
ous obligation  to  duty,  -is  the  only  bafis,  and  eflential  foundation,  of  a po- 
lity or  commonwealth  ; without  which  there  could  be  no  right  or  authority 
of  commanding  in  any  fovereign,  nor  validity  in  any  laws.  Wherefore  re- 
ligious obligation  cannot  be  thought  to  be  the  fidtion  or  impofture  of  civil 
fovereigns,  unlefs  civil  fovereignty  itfelf  be  accounted  a fidtion  and  impo- 
fture, or  a thing,  which  hath  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  is  either  wholly 
artificial  or  violent. 

Moreover,  had  a religious  regard  to  the  Deity  been  a mere  figment  or  in- 
vention of  politicians,  to  promote  their  own  ends,  and  keep  men  in  obedi- 
ence and  fubjedlion  under  them,  then  would  they  doubtlefs  have  fo  framed 
and  contrived  it,  as  that  it  fhould  have  been  every  way  flexible  and  com- 
pliant •,  namely,  by  perfuading  the  world,  that  whatfoever  was  commanded 
by  themfelves,  was  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  and  whatever  was  for- 
bidden by  their  laws,  was  difpleafing  to  God  Almighty,  and  would  be  pu- 
nifhed  by  him  ; God  ruling  over  the  world  no  otherwife  than  by  and  in 
thefe  civil  fovereigns  as  his  vicegerents,  and  as  the  only  prophets  and  inter- 
preters of  his  will  to  men.  So  that  the  civil  law  of  every  country,  and 
the  arbitrary  will  of  fovereigns,  fhould  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  mea- 
fure  of  juft  and  unjuft,  (there  being  nothing  naturally  fuch)  the  only  rule 
of  confcience  and  religion  : for,  from  religion  thus  modelled,  civil  fove- 
reigns might  think  to  have  an  abfolute  power,  or  an  infinite  right  of  doing 
or  commanding  whatfoever  they  pleafed,  without  exception,  nothing  being 
unlawful  to  them,  and  their  fubjedts  being  always  obliged,  in  confcience, 
without  the  leaft  fcruple,  to  obey. 

But  this  is  but  a mere  Larva  of  rel  igion,  and  would  be  but  a mocking  of 
God  Almighty  ; and  indeed  this  is  the  only  religion,  that  can  be  called  a po- 
litical figment.  ' Neither  could  the  generality  of  mankind  be  ever  yet  thus 
perfuaded,  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  civil  fovereigns  was  the  only  rule  of 
juftice  and  confcience;  and  that  God  Almighty  could  command  nothing, 
nor  reveal  his  will  concerning  religion  to  mankind  otherwife  than  by  thefe, 
as  his  prophets  and  interpreters.  True  religion  and  confcience  are  no  fuch 
waxen  things,  fervilely  addicted  to  the  arbitrary  wills  of  men,  but  iramo- 
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rigerous,  ftifF,  and  inflexible  •,  they  refpe&ing  the  Deity  only,  his  eternal 
or  everlafting  laws,  and  his  revealed  will  ; with  which  whensoever  human 
jaws  clafh  (a  thing  not  impoflible)  they  conclude,  that  then  God  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  and  not  men.  For  which  caufe  the  profane  politicians  declare 
open  war  againft  this  religion,  as  a thing  utterly  inconfiftent  with  civil  fo- 
vereignty  becaufe  it  introduces  a fear  greater  than  the  fear  of  the  Levia- 
than, namely,  that  of  him,  who  can  inflidt  eternal  punifhments  after  death  j. 
as  alfo  becaufe  it  clafhes  with  that  monftrous,  infinite  and  unlimited  power 
of  theirs,  which  is  fuch  a thing,  as  is  not  attributed  by  genuine  Theifts  to 
God  Almighty  himfelf ; a power  of  making  their  mere  arbitrary  will  the 
rule  of  juftice,  and  not  juftice  the  rule  of  their  will.  Thus  does  a modern 
writer  of  politicks  condemn  it  for  feditious  do&rine,  tending  to  the  diflfolu- 
tion  of  a commonwealth  ; That  fubjedls  may  make  a judgment  of  good  and  Lev. p. 
evil , juft  and  unjuft  ; or  have  any  other  confcience  befides  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  alfo  this,  That  fubjedis  may  fin  in  obeying  the  commands  of  their  fovereign.  De  &v.c.\2k 
He  likewife  adds,  That  it  is  impofiible  a commonwealth  Jhould  ft  and,  where  j-p 
any  other  than  the  fovereign  hath  a power  of  giving  greater  rewards  than  ^ g 
life , and  of  injhdting  greater  punifhments  than  death.  Now , eternal  life  is  a p * 
greater  reward  than  the  life  prefent , and  eternal  torment  than  the  death  of 
nature.  Wherefore,  God  Almighty  being  the  difpenfer  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punifhments,  this  is  all  one  as-  if  he  fhould  have  faid,  It  is  impoflible 
a commonwealth  fhould  ftand,  where  the  belief  of  a God,  who  can  punifh 
with  eternal  torments  after  this  life,  is  entertained.  Thus  does  the  fame 
writer  declare,  That  if  the  fuperftitious  fear  of  fpirits  (whereof  God  is  the  Lev.  p. 
chief)  and  things  depending  thereupon , were  taken  away , men  would  be  much 
more  fitted  than  they  are , for  civil  obedience  ; and  that  they,  who  afiert  the 
immortality  of  fouls,  or  their  capability  of  receiving  punifhments  after 
death,  fright  men-  from  obeying  the  laws  of  their  country , with  empty  names , Pag.  373, 
as  men  fright  birds  from  the  corn , with  an  empty  doublet , a hat , and  a 
crooked  flick.  And  accordingly  he  concludes,  that  civil  fovereigns  do  not 
only  make  juftice,  but  religion  alfo  ; and  that  no  Scripture  or  divine  re- 
velation can  oblige,  unlefs  it  be  firft  made  law,  or  ftamped  with  their  au- 
thority. Now,  fince  that,  which  can  make  religion  and  gods,,  muft  itfelf 
needs  be  greater  than  all  gods,  it  follows,  according  to  the  tenour  of  this 
doftrine,  that  the  civil  fovereign  is  in  reality  the  fupreme  Numen  ; or  elfe 
at  leaft,  that  the  Leviathan  (the  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride)  is  the 
higheft  Deity,  next  to  fenftlefs  omnipotent  matter  the  one  of  thefe 
being  the  Atheifts  natural,  the  other  their  artificial  god.  Neverthelefs  we 
fball  here  obferve  by  the  way,  that  whilft  thefe  atheiftick  politicians  thus 
endeavour  to  fwell  up  the  civil  fovereign,  and  to  beftow  upon  him  an  in- 
finite right,  by  removing  to  that  end  out  of  his  way  natural  juftice,  con- 
fcience, religion,,  and  God  himfef,  they  do  indeed  thereby  abfolutely  diveft' 
him  of  all  right  and  authority,  fince  the  fubjedt  is  now  no  longer  obliged 
in  confcience  to  obey  him  ^ and  fo  inftead  of  true  right  and  authority,  they 
leave  him  nothing  but  mere  brutifh  force.  Wherefore,  fince  theifm  and 
true  religion  are  thus  plainly  difowned  and  difclaimed  by  thefe  politicians,, 
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■as  altogether  inconfiftent  with  their  defigns,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  figments  of  civil  lbvereigns,  or  the  mere  creatures  of  political  art. 
And  thus  have  we  abundantly  confuted  thofe  three  athei ftick  pretences,  to 
folve  the  phaenomenon  of  religion  » from  fear,  and  the^ ignorance  of  caufes, 
and  the  fiction  of  politicians. 

But  fince,  befides  thofe  ordinary  phenomena  before  mentioned,  which 
•are  no  way  folvable  by  Atheifts,  there  are  certain  other  phenomena  extra- 
ordinary, that  either  immediately  prove  a God  and  Providence,  or  elfe  that 
there  is  a rank  of  underftanding  beings,  invifible,  fuperiour  to  men,  from 
whence  a Deity  may  be  afterwards  inferred  ; namely,  thefe  three  efpecially, 
apparitions,  miracles,  and  prophecies  ; (where  the  Atheifts  cbftinately  deny- 
ing matter  of  faCt  and  hiftory,  will  needs  impute  thefe  things,  either  to 
.juggling  fraud  and  knavery  ; or  elfe  to  men’s  own  fear  and  fancy,  and  their 
ignorance  how  to  diftinguiih  dreams,  and  other  ltrong  imaginations,  from 
vifion  and  fenfe  ; or  laftly,  to  certain  religious  tales  or  legends,  allowed  by 
the  publick  authority  of  civil  fovereigns,  for  political  ends  : ) we  (hall  here 
fiuggeft  fomething  briefly,  to  vindicate  the  hillorick  truth  of  thofe  pheno- 
mena, again  ft  Atheifts, 

Firft  therefore,  as  for  apparitions,  though  there  be  much  of  fabulofity 
in  thefe  relations,  yet  can  it  not  reafonably  be  concluded,  that  there  is  no- 
thing at  all  of  truth  in  them  ; fince  fomething  of  this  kind  hath  been  a- 
verred  in  all  ages,  and  many  times  attefted  by  perfons  of  unqueftionab'e 
prudence,  and  unfufpeCted  veracity.  And  whereas  the  Atheifts  impute  the 
original  of  thefe  things  to  men’s  miftaking  both  their  dreams,  and  their 
waking  fancies,  for  real  vifions  and  fenfations  ; they  do  hereby  plainly  con- 
tradict one  main  fundamental  principle  of  their  own  philofophy,  that  fenfe  is 
the  only  ground  of  certainty,  and  the  criterion  of  all  truth  : for  if  prudent  and 
intelligent  perfons  may  be  fo  frequently  miftaken,  in  confounding  their  own 
dreams  and  fancies  with  fenfations,  how  can  there  be  any  certainty  of  know- 
ledge at  all  from  fenfe  ? However,  they  here  derogate  fo  much  both 
from  fenfe,  and  from  human  teftimonies,  as  that  if  the  like  were  done  in 
other  cafes,  it  would  plainly  overthrow  all  human  life. 

Wherefore  other  Atheifts,  being  apprehenfive  of  this  inconvenience,  of 
-denying  fo  many  fenfible  appearances,  and  teftimonies,  or  relations  of 
faCt,  have  chofe  rather  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  apparitions  ; ne- 
verthelefs  concluding  them  to  be  things  cauled  and  created,  by  the  power 
■of  imagination  only  : as  if  the  ftrength  of  imagination  were  fuch,  that 
it  could  not  only  create  fancies,  but  alfo  real  fenfible  objeCts,  and  that  at 
a diftance  too  from  the  imaginers,  fuch  as  whereby  the  fenfe  of  others 
fhall  be  for  the  time  affeCted,  though  they  quickly  vanilh  away  again. 
From  which  prodigious  paradox,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  fanaticifm 
■of  fome  Atheifts,  and  that  there  is  nothing  fo  monftroufly  abfurd,  which 
■men  infeCted  with  atheiftick  incredulity  will  not  rather  entertain  into  their 
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belief,  than  admit  of  any  thing,  that  (hall  the  lead  hazard  or  endanger  the 
exiftence  of  a God.  For,  if  there  be  once  any  invifible  ghofts  or  fpirits 
acknowledged  as  things  permanent,  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  any  to  give  a rea- 
fon, why  there  might  not  be  one  fupreme  ghoftalfo,  prefiding  over  them  all, 
and  the  whole  world. 


In  the  laft  place  therefore  we  fhall  obferve,  that  Democritus  was  yet  fur- 
ther convinced  by  thefe  relations  of  apparitions,  fo  as  to  grant,  that  there 
was  a certain  kind  of  permanent  beings,  and  independent  upon  imagination, 
fuperiour  to  men,  which  could  appear  in  different  forms,  and  again  difap- 
pear  at  pleafure,  called  by  him  idols , or  images  ; he  fuppofing  them  to  be 
of  the  lame  nature  with  thofe  exuvious  effluxes,  that  dream  continually  from 
the  furface  of  bodies  ; only  he  would  not  allow  them  to  have  any  thing  im- 
mortal at  all  in  them,  but  their  concretions  to  be  at  length  all  diffolvable, 
and  their  perfonalities  then  to  van ifh  into  nothing.  Thus  Sextus  the  philo- 
fopher,  AnyoK^pf^3  £ t^ooAx  tux  (ptiriv  ir.7T£Ax£>£iv  to xvQgdnrot;,  rxrm  tx  y\v  eivxi  Ad-v.Mattb 
xyx3'07roidi  t»  Je  xxx.o7ronx  * tvBsv  y~j  tvy/lxi  ivAoyuv  ciJuXuv'  eivxi  c5e  TauTa^/j|j  ^ XIX 

fxeyxXx  ts  yi)  VTregy.sye$rit  f)  JuotpS-xgTx  yh,  xpBxorx  bl,  7rgo<rviyxlv£iv  te  t«  p,  552] 

[ mWovtx  t oif  «w0^w7 rojf,  3-ew^vy.evx  >9  (pwvxs  xtpdvrx.  Democritus  ajfirmeth , 
that  there  are  certain  idols  or  fpebtres , that  do  often  approach  to  men , fome 
of  which  are  beneficent , and  fome  maleficent.  Upon  which  account  he  wijh - 
eth,  that  it  might  be  his  good  hap  to  meet  with  fortunate  idols.  And  he  add- 
eth,  that  thefe  are  of  a vafl  bignefs , and  very  longeve , but  not  incorruptible  \ 
and  that  they  fometimes  do  forefignify  unto  men  future  events , both  vifibly  ap- 
pearing to  them , and  fending  forth  audible  voices.  Now,  though  Democritus 
were  much  blamed  for  this  cooceffion  of  his  by  his  fellow- Atheifts,  as  giving 
thereby  too  great  an  advantage  to  Theifts  ; yet,  in  his  own  opinion,  did  he 
fufficiently  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  danger  of  a God  from  hence,  by  fup- 
pofing  all  thefe  idols  of  his  to  be  corruptible,  they  being  indeed  nothing 
but  certain  finer  concretions  of  atoms,  a kind  of  aerial  and  tethereal  animals, 
that  were  all  body,  and  without  any  immortal  foul,  as  he  fuppofed  men  alfo 
to  be:  fo  that  a God  could  be  no  more  proved  from  them,  than  from  the 
exiftence  of  men.  For  thus  he  adds  in  Sextus , oQev  tItuv  xvtuv  (pxvrxtnxj  KxZovTtt 
cl  tzx Azto',  v7T£vbnTxv  £ivxi  0:oh,  /jwfevo;  xA Ah  zrxgx  txvtx  ov }(&  0i«,  r « xpBxfov 
(filer iv  s%ov1©j.  Men , in  ancient  times , having  a fenfe  of  thefe  apparitions  or 
idols , fell  from -thence  into  the  opinion  of  a God , although  there  be.,  befides  thefe 
idols , no  other  God , that  hath  an  incorruptible  nature.  However,  though  De- 
mocritus continued  thus  grofly  atheiftical,  yet  was  he  further  convinced  than 
our  modern  Atheifts  will  be,  that  the  ftories  of  apparitions  were  not  all  fa- 
bulous, and  that  there  are  not  only  terreftrial,  but  alfo  aerial  and  aethe- 
rial  animals;  nor  this  earth  of  ours  alone  peopled  and  inhabited,  whilft 
all  thofe  other  vaft  regions  above  lie  defert,  folitary  and  wafte.  Where 
it  may  be  obferved  again,  that  divers  of  the  ancient  fathers,  though  they 
agreed  not  fo  far  with  Democritus , as  to  make  the  angelical  beings  to  be 
atlogether  corporeal,  yet  did  they  likewife  fuppofe  them  to  have  their  cer- 
tain fubtile  tetherial  or  aerial  bodies.  In  which  refpedt  St.  Aufiin , in  his 
ir^th  epiftle1,  calleth  angels,  athereos , and  devils,  acreos  animantes. 

■ Vol  II.  Xxxx  TJiuj 
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Pag.  zq  [vel  Thus  PfelluS  in  his  Dialogue  Tzzf  tvcgyi'xs  S'xifJ.bvuv  • aAA*  o'Jx.  cco-fuxlov,  w j/EW- 

^4+j4S-^‘t-  vat£,  to'  £xifxovio'J  eV»  £>uAoy,  jW£ra  co i/xx!®*  dsj/f,  trufxx']®*  SixrzrpjCpt'  K«« 

J touto  £$-<  ^tv  x)  tvxq  xvtuv  fxx6c~vxi  ruv  acy. vwv  Trxriguv  ’ Kad  Bx<rfait(&  il  0 ou 

Sxiyotri  uovcv,  aAAa  x)  toIj  x^xvlois  xyyz\o^,  lusTvxi  cuyxTX  bixlelvclxt^  olxrivx  m/ej- 
yxTx  Xzirlx  x)  di(iuc>n  x}  a^avra,  x)  But  you  are  to  know , demons  or 

devils  are  not  altogether  incorporeal , /^<3/  joined  to  bodies , _/c> 

converfe  with  bodies  ; which  may  be  learned  alfo  from  the  fathers , the  divine 
Bafil  contending , that  there  are  bodies , only  in  devils , but  alfo  in  the  pure 

angels  themfelves , tfr  certain  fubtile , tfzry,  defecate  fpirits.  Where  afterwards 
he  fhows,  how  the  <rvy(pvis  dyyi^oi;  <ruyx,  that  foz/y  which  is  connate  with  an » 
differs  from  that,  which  devils  are  united  to,  in  refped  of  the  radiant 
fplendour  of  the  one,  and  the  dark  fuliginous  obfcurity  of  the  other. 
Moreover,  that  devils  are  not  without  bodies,  he  endeavours  further  to  con- 
firm from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that  they  fhall  be  punifhed  with  firey 
which  (faith  he)  were  a thing  impoffible,  were  they  all  of  them  incorporeal. 
And  fome  perhaps  will  attempt  to  prove  the  fame  concerning  angels  too, 
from  thole  other  words  of  our  Saviour,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  refurredion 
ftate,  he  affirmeth,  that  they,  who  fhall  be  accounted  worthy  thereof,  fhall 
neither  marry , nor  be  given  iti  marriage , but  be  \rdyyi\01  x,  equal  to  the  an- 
gels: which  comparative  expreffion  of  men,  as  to  their  bodies  with  ange's,., 
would  be  thought  not  fo  proper,  were  the  angels  abfolutely  devoid  of  all 
body.  But  of  this  we  determine  not. 


To  this  phasnomenon  of  apparitions  might  be  added  thofe  two  others  of 
magicians  or  wizards,  daemoniacks  or  Energumeni\  both  of  thefe  proving 
alfo  the  real  exiftence  of  fpirits,  and  that  they  are  not  mere  phancies,  and 
imaginary  inhabitants  of  men’s  brains  only,  but  real  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
As  alfo,  that  among  thofe  fpirits  there  are  fome  foul,  unclean,,  and  wicked 
ones,  (though  not  made  fuch  by  God,  but  by  their  own. apoftacy)  which  is 
fome  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Chriflianity,  the  Scripture  infilling  fo 
much  upon  thefe  evil  daemons  or  devils,  and  declaring  it  to  be  one  defio-n 
of  our  Saviour  Chrift’s  coming  into  the-world,  to  oppofe  thefe  confederate 
powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  to  refcue  mankind  from  the  thral- 
dom and  bondage  thereof.  As  for  wizards  and  magicians,  perfons  who  af- 
fociate  and  confederate  themfelves  in  a peculiar  manner  wkh  thefe  evil  fpi- 
rits, for  the  gratification  of  their  own  revenge,  luff,  ambition,  and  other 
paffions ; befides  the  Scriptures,  there  hath  been  fo  full  an  atteflation  given 
to  them  by  perfons  unconcerned  in  all  ages,  that  thofe  our  fo  confident  ex- 
ploders of  them,  in  this  prefent  age,  can  hardly  efcape  the  fufpicion  of 
having  fome  hankering  towards  atheifm.  But  as  for  the  daemon iacks  and 
Energumeni , it  hath  been  wondered,  that  there  fhould  be  fo  many  of  them  in 
our  Saviour’s  time,  and  hardly  any,  or  none,  in  this  prefent  age  of  ours. 
Certain  k is,  from  the  writings  of  Jofephus,  in  fundry  places,  that  thePha- 
rifaick  Jews  were  then  generally  polTeffed  with  an  opinion  of  thefe  <Ja*(uoy»£d- 
y-svo  1,  dremoniacks,  men  poffefTed  with  devils,  or  infcfted  by  them.  And 
that  this  was  not  a mere  phrafe  or  form  of  fpeech  only  amongft  them  for 
perfons  very  ill  affeded  in  their  bodies,  may  appear  from  hence,  that 

Jo- 
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Jofepbus * declares  it  as  his  opinion  concerning  the  daemons  or  devils,  that 
they  were  vow/suv  xvQgu tov  7rvv'y.xTx  rc*V  ila-^ojj.evx,  the  fpirits  or  fouls  of 
kicked  men  deceafed  getting  into  the  bodies  of  the  living.  From  hence  it  was, 
that  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  were  not  at  all  i'urprifed  with  his  cart- 
ing out  of  devils,  it  being  ufual  for  them  alfo  to  exorcife  the  fame  *,  an  art, 


which  they  pretended  to  have  learn’d  from  Solomon.  Of  whom  thus  Jofe-  f ^ * 
phus,  $'  xv Tw  /xz8s~v  0 S-soj,  dp  ttiv  xztx  twv  Cxiyovuv  riyynv,  tU  (P'plXaxv  dp  j -f  g'  c \ 

Begxvrt'xv  toI{  xvQ^uttoi;'  ivuiCxo  t£  <nvTx£zjxiv xl;  7rx^nyo^e7txi  tx  vo<t?i(zxtz,  ^ [p.  419.420  ] 
igogHUtrivv  KxriXinrsv,  oh;  ivSxy.tvx,  tx  Cxif/.ovtx  u;  y.fivJr  hrxviXQiiv,  ExJswH»!nl 
Kx\  x'jtyi  y-lx?1  ^ htifXTftlx  ttXi~~o'j  lyfiu.  God  alfo  taught  Solomon  an  art 
againfi  daemons  and  devils,  for  the  benefit  and  cure  of  men  ; who  compofed  cer- 
tain incantations , by  which  difeafes  are  cured , and  left  forms  of  exor elfins, 
whereby  devils  are  expelled  and  driven  away,  Which  method  of  curing  prevails 
much  amongjl  us  at  this  very  day . Notwithftanding  which,  we  think  it  not 

at  all  probable  what  a late  atheiftick  writer 1 hath  aflerted,  that  the  heads  of 
the  Jews  were  then  all  of  them  lb  full  of  daemons  and  devils,  that  they  ge* 
nerally  took  all  manner  of  bodily  difeafes,  fuch  as  fevers  and  agues,  and 
dumbnefs  and  deafnefs,  for  devils.  Though  we  grant,  that  this  very  thing 
was  imputed  by  Plotinus  afterward  to  the  Gnofticks,  that  they  fuppofed  all 
difeafes  to  be  devils,  and  therefore  not  to  be  cured  by  phyfick,  but  expelled 
by  words  or  charms.  Thus  he,  En.  2.  Lib.  9.  c,  14.  1 n»  Cl  uVos-W^ot 

tx;  voQm  Cxiydvix  sTvxi,  dp  txvtx  ifcaigav  Xa'y u>  (px<r%ovTi$  Cvvx&xi,  x)  ivrxyyeXXo pi- 
vot, crsy-voTicoi  >div  xvtTvxi  Ccfcxiiv  irx/ix  rot ; ttoXXo7$,  c'i  Tx;  Tfxgx  Tot;  yxyci;  Cvvxy.n f 

Sc&UjUa^Wf,  TBf  /Xivloi  iVfioOVHv'lx?  Bit  XV  7TcfyotlV,  X;  B K XI  1 0701  TX;  XiTlX f iyjfTi,  5 

TrXrfjxovxZ;,  v\  ivCilxi;,  &C.  (LiAbci  ©£  x)  xl  ibiaxirtlxi  xvtuv,  yx;~gc;  yx g pueiinjj  ii 
(pxgfjizxv  CoS'evl^y,  Cuyu^nxe  kxtu  to  votrny.x  ' x)  xfixT^sy  x(pygr,yiv>s  x}  ivCtlx  $\  ixtx- 
to  ’ r,  v£ivrtrxv\(§y  tb  Czty.cvix,  >9  ns  (px.  pu.xy.j  7 rtnri<rzvl(&>  rwfSat,  Now  when 
they  affirm  difeafes  to  be  demons  or  devils , and  pretend , that  they  can  expel 


them  by  words , undertaking  to  do  the  fame , they  hereby  indeed  render  them - 
felves  confiderable  to  the  vulgar , who  are  wont  not  a little  to  admire  the  powers 
of  magicians.  But  they  will  not  be  able  to  perfuade  wife  men , that  difeafes 
have  no  natural  caufes , as  from  repletion , or  inanition , or  putrefaction,  or 
the  like  *,  which  is  a thing  manifefi  from  their  cure , they  being  oftentimes  re- 
moved by  purgation , and  bleeding  and  abfiinence  •,  unlefs  perhaps  thefe  men  will 
fay,  that  the  devil  is  by  this  means  Jlarved , and  made  to  pine  away.  Nor  can 
we  think,  that  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  either  fuppofed  all  madmen 
to  be  daemoniacks,  or  all  dtemoniacks  madmen  (though  this  latter  feems  to 
be  arterted  by  an  eminent  writer  of  our  own)  we  reading  of  devils  cart  out 
from  others  befides  madmen  ; and  of  a woman,  which  had  a fpirit  of  infir- 
mity only , and  was  bowed  together , and  could  not  lift  up  herfelf , which  is  faid 
by  our  Saviour  Chrift  to  have  been  bowed  by  Satan.  Wherefore  the  fenfe  of 
the  Jews  formerly  feems  to  have  been  this,  that  when  there  was  any  un- 
ufual  and  extraordinary  fymptoms  in  any  bodily  diftemper,  but  efpe- 
cially  that  of  madnefs,  this  being  look’d  upon  as  fomething  more 
than  natural,  was  imputed  by  them  to  the  poffdfion  or  infeftation  of 
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* De  Bello  Judaico,  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  VI.  §.III.J  * Hobbes.  See  Leviathar,  Cap.  XL. 
p.  417.  Tom.  II.  Edit.  Havercatnptii,  - P.  212.  Oper. 
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Tome  devil.  Neither  was  this  proper  to  the  Jews  only  at  that  time,  to  fup- 
pole  evil  daemons  to  be  the  caufes  of  fuch  bodily  difeafes  as  hadextraordi- 
nary  fymptoms,  and  efpecially  madnefs  ; but  the  Greeks,  and  other  Gen- 
tiles alfo,  were  embued  with  the  fame  perfuafion  ; as  appeareth  from  Apollo - 
nius  Fyanaus  his  curing  a laughing  daemoniack1  at  Athens , he  ejecting  that: 
evil  fpirit  by  threats  and  menaces,  who  is  faid,  at  his  departure,,  to  have 
tumbled  down  a royal  porch  in  the  city  with  great  noife  ; as  alfo1,  from  his 
freeing  the  city  of  Ephefus  from  the  plague,  by  ftoning  an  old  ragged  beg- 
gar, faid  by  Apollonius  to  have  been  the  plague,  which  appeared  to  be  a dae- 
mon, by  his  changing  himfelf  into  the  form  of  a flagged  dog. 

But  that  there  is  fome  truth  in  this  opinion,  and  that  at  this  very  day  evib 
fpirits,  or  daemons,  do  fometimes  really  aft  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
either  inflift  or  augment  bodily  diftempers  and  difeafes,  hath  been  the  judg- 
ment of  two  very  experienced  phyficians,  Sennertus  and  Fernelius.  The 
former  in  his  book  De  Mania , Lib.  i.  cap.  1*5.  writing  thus;  Etjifine  ulla 
corporis  morbofa  difpojkione , Deo  permit  tent  e , hominem  obftdere  ft?  occupare 
daemon  pojfit , tamen  quandoque  morbis , ftf  precipue  melancholicisr  fefe  immifcet 
daemon ; ft?  forfan  frcquentius  hoc  accidit , quam  fepe  creditur.  Although  the 
devil  mayv  by  divine  permijjion , pojfefs  men  without  any  morbid  difpofition , yet 
doth  he  ufually  intermingle  himfelf  with  bodily  difeafes ,, and  efpecially  thofe  of  me- 
lancholy ; and  perhaps  this  cometh  to  pafs  oftner  than  is  commonly  believed  or 
fufpebled.  The  other  in  his  De  abditis  rerum  Caujis , where  having  attributed 
realeftcfts  upon  the  bodies  of  men  to  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  he  add- 
eth,  Neque  folum  morbos , verum  etiam  dccmonas , fcelerati  homines  in  corpora 
immitlunt.  Hi  quidem  vifuntur  furoris  quadam  fpecie  dijiorti ; hoc  lino  tamen 
a fimplici  furore  dijlant , quod  fumme  ardua  obloquantur , prreterita  ft?  occulta 
renuntient , ajfidentiumque  arcana  referent.  Neither  do  thefe  wicked  magicians 
only  infi hi  difeafes  upon  men’s  bodies , but  alfo  fend  devils  into  them  ; by  means 
whereof  they  appear  diflorted  with  a kind  of  fury  and  madnefs , . which  yet 
differs  from  a fimple  madnefs  (or  the  difeafe  fo  ca’led)  in  this , that  they 
fpeak  of  very  high  and  difficult  matters , declare  things  paft  and  unknown , and 
difcover  the  fccrets  of  thofe  that  fit  by.  Of  which  he  fubjoins  two  notable 
inftances,  of  perfons,  well  known  to  himfelf,  that  were  plainly  daemoniacal, 
pofieiTcd,  or  afted  by  an  evil  daemon  ; one  whereof  fhall  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned. But  when  maniacal  perfons  do  not  only  difcover  fecrets,  and  declare 
things  paft,  but  future  alfo,  and,  befides  this,  fpeak  in  languages,  which 
they  had  never  learrfd;  this  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  and  queftion,  that  they 
ate  not  mere  madmen, or  Maniaci , but  dasmoniacks  or  Energumeni.  And  that 
fince  the  time  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  there  have  been  often  fuch,  may  be  made 
evident  from  the  recorti's  of  credible  writers.  Pfellus  in  his  book  nefi  ’Emgysfxs. 
Axipovov,  De  Operat.  Drew,  avers  it  of  a certain  maniacal  woman,  that  though 
fhe  knew  nothing  but  her  own  mother  tongue,  yet,  when  a ftranger,  who  was 
an  Armenian , was  brought  into  the  room  to  her,  fhe  fpake  to  him  prefentfy  in 
the  Armenian  language,  vyd  Jt  rdw roTf?  yprjy  on  x%7  ’A gpivlav  EpSeyyelo,  ywv 
Pag.  69.  fxDiiroTi  y.rj'  ii;  oipiv  bpiFui.y  rar«f,  pydi  y ugitlS®*  tlbijCt  7r\iov  a’Jh  • IV e all  food 
£P.  105*3  amazed 3 

Vide  PhHoftrat.  de  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei,  * Id.  Ibid*.  Lib.  IV.  CajvX.  p 14.7. 
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amazed,  when  we  heard  a woman , that  had  never  feen  an  Armenian  before 
in  all  her  life,  nor  had  learnt  any  thing  but  the  ufe  of  her  difiaff,  to  fpeak  the 
Armenian  language  readily.  Where  the  relater  alfo  affirmeth  the  lame  ma- 
niacal perfon  to  have  foretold  certain  future  events,  which  happened 


rather  the  daemon)  faid.  Thou  fhalt  fuffer  wonderful  pains  and  torments  in  thy 
body,  for  the  demons  are  extremely  angry  with  thee , for  oppofing  their  fervices 
and  worfhip  \ and  they  will  inflift  great  evils  upon  thee , out  of  which  thou ' 
fhalt  not  be  able  to  efcape , unlefs  a power,  greater  than  that  of  demons,  ex- 
empt thee  from  them.  All  which  things  (faith  he)  happened  fhortly  after  to 
me,  and  1 was  brought  very  low , even  near  to  death , by  them  •,  but  was  by 
my  Saviour  wonderfully  delivered.  Whereupon  Pfellus  concludes,  T< ? UA- 

iicv  to'v  jrgyirfAOv  (uctxxvg,  t dig  fj.a.vixg  7 rxtrxg,  vXr,g  irXyiy.y.iXtsg  xivvircie,  a. XXx 

7 rdSn  TPxynd  Saipomv'  Who  is  there  therefore,  that  conjidering  this  oracle  or 
prediction,  will  conclude  (as  fome  phyficians  do)  all  kind  of  madnefjes  to  be 
nothing  but  the  exorbitant  motions  cf  the  matter  or  humours , and  not  the  tra- 
gick  paffons  of  the  demons.  But  becaufe  this  inftance  is  remoter  from  our  pre- 
fent  times,  we  (hall  fet  down  another  remarkable  one  of  a later  date,  out 
of  the  forementioned  Fernelius,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  thereof.  A young 
man  of  a noble  family,  who  was  ftrangely  convulfed  in  his  body,  having 
fbmetimes  one  member,  and  fometimes  another,  violently  agitated,  info- 
much  that  four  feveral  perfons  were  fcarcely  able  to  hold  them  ; and  this 
at  fir  ft  without  any  diftemper  at  all  in  his  head,  or  crazednefs  in  brain.  To 
whom  Fernelius,  with  other  fkilful  phyficians,  being  called,  applied  all 
manner  of  remedies;  blitters,  purgations,  cupping-glattes,  fomentations, 
untttions,,  plaifters,  and  ttrengthening  medicines ; but  all  in  vain.  The 
reafon  whereof  is  thus  given  by  the  fame  Fernelius  : Ifuoniam  omnes  longe 
aberamus  acognitiohe  veri,  nam  menfe  tertio  primum  deprehenfus  dam  on  qui- 
dam  totius  mali  author , voce,  infuetifque  verbis  ac  fntentiis  turn  Latinis  turn 
Gracis , (quanquam  ignarus  lingua  Graca  laborans  ejfet ) fe  prodens  ; is  muha 
effidentium  maximdque  medicorum  fecreta  detegebat , ridens,  quod  irritis  pharma- 
cis  corpus  hoc  pend  jugulaffent.  Becaufe  we  were  all  far  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  •,  for  in  the  third  month , it  was  firjl  plainly  difeovered  to  us,  that  it 
was  a certain  damon , who  was  the  author  of  all  this  mifehief ; he  manifeJUng 
himfelf  by  his  fpeech,  and  by  unufual  words  and  fentences,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  ( though  the  patient  were  altogether  ignorant  of  Greek  tongue : ) 
and  by  his  revealing  many  of  the  fecrets  of  thofe , who  feed  by,  efpecially  of  the 
phyficians,  whom  alfo  he  derided  for  tormenting  the  patient  in  that  manner 
with  their  fruftraneous  remedies.  Here  therefore  have  we  an  unquettionable 
inftance  of  a daemoniack  in  thefe  latter  times  of  ours,  and  fuch  a one,  who  * 
at  firft,  for  two  months  together,  had  no  manner  of  madnefs  or  mania  at 
all  upon  him,  though  afterwards  the  dtemon  pofleffing  his  whole  body, 
ufed  his  tongue,  and  fpake  therewith.  Fernelius  concludes  his  whole  dif-- 
courfe  in  this  manner  : Thefe  things  do  I produce , to  make  it  manifojl , that  ■ 
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evil  demons  (or  devils ) do  fometimes.  enter  into  the  very  bodies  of  men , affix- 
ing and  tormenting  them  after  an  unheard  of  manner  •,  but  that  at  other  times , 
though  they  do  not  enter  into , and  p cfjefs  their  whole  body , yet  partly  by  ex  agi- 
tating and  difturbing  the  profitable  humours  thereof , partly  by  traducing  the 
noxious  into  the  prinapal  parts , or  elfe  by  cbftruXing  the  veins  and  other  paf- 
fages  with  them , or  difordering  the  Jlruhlure  of  the  members , they  caufe  innu- 
merable difeafes.  There  are  many  ocher  inftances  of  this  kind,  recorded  by 
modern  writers  unexceptionable,  of  perfons  either  wholly  daemoniacal,  and 
poflefTed  by  evil  daemons,  (this  appearing  from  their  difeovering  fecrets, 
and  fpeaking  languages  which  they  had  never  learnt)  or  elfe  otherwife  fo 
affe&ed  and  infefted  by  them,  as  to  have  certain  unufual  and  fupernatural 
fymptoms  ; which,  for  brevity’s  fake,  we  fhall  here  omit.  However,  we 
thought  it  neceflfary  thus  much  to  infill:  upon  this  argument  of  daemoniacks, 
as  well  for  the  vindication  of  Chriftianity,  as  for  the  conviction  of  Atheifts ; 
we  finding  fome  fo  daggering  in  their  religion,  that  from  this  one  thing 
alone  of  daemoniacks  (they  being  fo  ftrongly  poflefTed,  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  ever  was  any  fuch)  they  are  ready  enough  to  fufpeeft  the  whole  Go- 
f'pel,  or  New  Teftament  itfelf,  of  fabulofity  and  impofture. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  head  propofed,  of  miracles  and  effects  fuper- 
natural. That  there  hath  been  fomething  miraculous  or  above  nature, 
fometimes  done  even  among  the  Pagans,  (whether  by  good  or  evil  fpirits,) 
appears  not  only  from  their  own  records,  but  alfo  from  the  Scripture  itfelf. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  they  pretended  (befldes  oracles)  to  miracles 
alio,  even  after  the  times  of  Chriftianity  •,  and  that  not  only  in  Apollonius 
Tyan^eus,  and  Apuleius , but  alfo  in  the  Roman  emperors  themfelves,  as 
Vefpafian  and  Adrian , but  efpecially  in  the  temple  of  JEfculapius  \ thus 
much  appearing  from  that  Greek  table  therein  hung  up  at  Rome  ’,  in  which, 
amongft  other  things,  this  is  recorded  •,  That  a blind  man  being  commanded 
by  the  oracle  to  kneel  before  the  altar , and  then  paffing  from  the  right  fide 
thereof  to  the  left , to  lay  five  fingers  upon  the  altar , and  afterwards  lift- 
ing up  his  hand , to  touch  his  eyes  therewith  \ all  this  being  done  accord - 
ingly-i  he  recovered  his  fight , the  people  all  applauding , that  great  miracles 
were  done  under  the  emperor  Antoninus,  &c.  But  we  have  in  the  Scrip- 
ture an  account  of  miracles,  both  greater  in  number,  and  of  a higher  na- 
ture ; done  efpecially  by  Mofes , and  our  Saviour  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles. 

Wherefore  it  feems,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  miracles  or  effects  fuper- 
natural. Firft,  fuch  as  though  they  could  not  be  done  by  any  ordinary  and 
natural  caufes  here  amongft  us,  and  in  that  refpetft  may  be  called  fupernatu- 
ral s yet  might  notwithftanding  be  done,  God  permitting  only,  by  the  or- 
dinary and  natural  power  of  other  invifible  created  fpirits,  angels  or  daemons. 
As  for  example,  if  a ftone  or  other  heavy  body  fhould  firft  afeend  up- 
wards, and  then  hang  in  the  air,  without  any  viflble  either  mover  or 
fupporter,  this  would  be  to  us  a miracle  or  eftebl  fupernatural ; and  yet, 
.according  to  vulgar  opinion,  might  this  be  done  by  the  natural  power  of 
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created  invifible  beings,  angels  or  daemons  God  only  permitting,  with- 
out whofe  fpecial  providence  it  is  conceived  they  cannot  thus  intermeddle 
with  our  human  affairs.  Again,  if  a perfectly  illiterate  perfon  Ihould 
readily  fpeek  Greek  or  Latin,  this  alfo  wou’d  be  to  us  a miracle,  or  effett 
fupernatural  •,  for  fo  is  the  Apoftle’s  fpeaking  with  tongues  accounted  *,  and 
yet  in  Demoniacks  is  this  fometimes  done  by  evil  daemons,  God  only  per- 
mitting. Such  alfo  amongft  the  Pagans  was  that  miraculum  cotis , (as  Apu~ 
leius  calls  it)  that  miracle  of.  the  whetjlone , done  by  Accius  Navius , when, 
at  his  command,  it  was  divided  into  two  with  a razor  *.  But  fecondly, 
there  is  another  fort  of  miracles,  or  effetts  fupernatural,  fuch  as  are  above 
the  power  of  all  fecond  caufes,  or  any  natural  created  being  whatfoever, 
and  fo  can  be  attributed  to  none  but  God  Almighty  himfelf,  the  author 
of  nature,  who  therefore  can  controul  it  at  pleafure. 

As  for  that  late  theological  politician,  who,  writing  againft  miracles, 
denies  as  well  thofe  of  the  former,  as  of  this  latter  kind,  contending  that  a 
miracle  is  nothing  but  a name,  which  the  ignorant  vulgar  gives  to  opus  na- 
ture infolitum , any  unwonted  work  of  nature , or  to  what  themfelves  can  affign 
no  caufe  of  •,  as  alfo,  that  if  there  were  any  fuch  thing  done  contrary  to 
nature,  or  above  it,  it  would  rather  weaken  than  confirm  our  belief  of  the 
divine  exiftence  1 j we  find  his  difcourfe  every  way  fo  weak,  groundlefs,  and 
inconfiderable,  that  we  could  not  think- it  here  to  deferve  a confutation. 

But  of  the  former  fort  of  thofe  miracles,  is  that  to  be  underftood*  Veu- 
ter.  xiii.  If  there  arife  among  yoic  a prophet , or  dreamer  of  dreams , and 
giveth  thee  a fign  or  a wonder , and  the  fign  or  wonder  come  to  pafs , whereof 
he  fpake  unto  thee,  faying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  and  ferve  them  ; thoufhalt 
not  hearken  to  the  words  of  that  prophet , or  dreamer  of  dreams  •,  for  the  Lord 
your  God  proveth  you,to  know,  whether  you  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart , and  with  all  your  foul , For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  God  Almighty 
would  himfelf  purpofely  infpire  any  man  to  exhort  others  to  idolatry,  and  im- 
mediately affift  fuch  a one  with  his  own  fupernatural  power  of  doing  miracles, in 
confirmation  of  fuch  do&rine.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  by  the  fuggeftion  of 
evil  fpirits,  fome  falfe  prophets  might  be  railed  up  to  tempt  the  Jews  to 
idolatry  •,  or  at  leaf,-  that,  by  afliftance  of  them,  fuch  miracles  might  be 
wrought  in  confirmation  thereof,  as  thofe  fometimes  done  by  the  Egyptian 
forcerers  or  magicians,  God  himfelf  not  interpofing  in  this  cafe  to  hinder 
them,  for  this  reafon,  th;>t  he  might  hereby  prove  and  try  their  faithfulnefs 
towards  him.  Forafmuch  as  both,  by  the  pure  light  of  nature,  and  God’s 
revealed  will,  before  confirmed  by  miracles,  idolatry,  or  the  religious 
worfhip  of  any  but  God  Almighty,  had  been  fufficiently  condemned. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  miracles  alone  (at  leaft  fuch  miracles  as 
thefe)  are  no  fufficient  confirmation  of  a true  prophet,  without  confedera- 
tion had  of  the  dodlrine  taught  by  him.  For  though  a man  fhould  have 
done  never  lo  many  true  and  real  miracles  amongft  the  Jews,  and  yet 
Ihould  perfuade  to  idolatry,  he  was  by  them  confidently  to  be  condemned 
to  death  for  a falfe  prophet. 

Accordingly 

3 Vide  Livium  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XXXVI.  ? Vide  Spinofx  Trattat.  Theologioo-pohtic.Cap,  YI* 
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Accordingly  iri  the  New  Teftament  do  we  read,  that  our  Saviour  Chrift 
forewarned  his  difciples,  that  < falfe  -prophets  and  falfe  Chrijls  fhould  arife , 
and  (Jo ovu  great  figns  or  wonders , in  fo  much , that  if  it  were  poffible , they 
fhould /educe  the  very  tie  St.  And  St.  Paul  foretelleth  concerning  the  man  of 
fin,  or  antichrift  1 , That  his  coming  fhould  Joe  after  the  working  of  Satan , 
with  all  power , and  figns , and  wonders  (or  miracles')  of  a lye.  For  we 
conceive,  that  by  rfx-rx  J/eusV  in  this  place,  are  not  properly  meant  feigned 
and  counterfeit  miracles , that  is,  meer  cheating  and  juggling  tricks,  but 
t-rue  wonders  and  real  miracles , (vix.  of  the  former  fort  mentioned)  done 
for  the  confirmation  of  a lye,  as  the  doftrine  of  this  man  of  fin  is  there 
afterwards  cdled  *,  for  otherwife  how  could  his  coming  be  faid  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power?  In  like  manner  alfo,  in  St. 
John's  Apocalyple,  where  the  coming  of  the  fame  man  of  fin,  and  the 
myftery  of  iniquity,  is  again  deferibed,  we  read  Chap.  xiii.  of  a two- 
horned bead:  like  a lamb,  That  he  fhall  do  great  wonders , and  deceive  thofe, 
that  dwell  on  the  earth , by  means  of  thofe  miracles , which  he  hath  fewer  to 
do,  in  the  fight  of  the  beafi.  And  again.  Chap.  xvi.  Of  certain  unclean 
fpirits  like  frogs.,  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  of  the  beafi , 
and  of  the  falfe  prophet , which  are  the  fpirits  of  devils  working  miracles , 
that  go  forth  to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  I a ft  1 y , Chap.  xix.  Of  the  falfe 
* prophet , that  wrought  miracles  before  the  leaf.  All  which  feem  to  be  under- 
ftood,  not  of  feigned  and  counterfeit  miracles  only,  but  of  true  and  real 
alfo,  effected  by  the  working  of  Satan,  in  confirmation  of  a lye,  that  is,  of 
idolatry,  falfe  religion  and  impofture  j God  Almighty  permitting  it,  partly 
in  way  of  probation  or  trial  of  the  faithfulnefs  of  his  own  fervants,  and  part- 
ly in~way  of  juft  judgment  and  punifhment  upon  thofe,  who  receive  not  the 
love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  faved  •,  as  the  Apoftle  declareth  h 
Wherefore  thofe  miracles,  pretended,  for  divers  ages  paft,  to  have  been 
done  before  the  relicks  of  faints  and  images,  &c.  were  they  all  true,  could 
by  no  means  juftify  or  warrant  that  religious  worfhip  by  many  given  to 
them  •,  becaufe  true  and  real  miracles,  done  in  order  to  the  promoting  of 
idolatry,  are  fo  far  from  juftify ing  that  idolatry,  that  they  are  themfelves 
condemned  by  it  to  be  the  miracles  of  a lye,  done  by  the 

working  of  Satan. 

But  as  for  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  had  they  been  all  of  them 
only  of  the  former  kind,  fuch  as  might  have  been  done,  God  permitting, 
by  the  natural  power  of  created  fpirits,  and  their  afliftance  -,  yet  for  as  much 
as  he  came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  teaching  neither  idolatry,  nor  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  clear  light  and  law  of  nature,  therefore  ought  he,  by 
reafon  of  thofe  miracles,  to  have  been  received  by  the  Jews  themfelves, 
and  owned  fora  true  prophet,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  Mofes  himfelf. 
Who  both  in  the  13th  and  18th  chapters  of  Deuter.  plainly  fuppofeth,  that 
God  would  in  no  other  cafe  permit  any  falfe  prophet  to  do  miracles  by  the 
affiftance  of  evil  fpirits,  have  only  in  that  of  idolatry,  and,  (which  is 
always  underftood  of  what  is  plainly  dilcoverable  by  the  light  of  nature 
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to  be  falfe,  or  evil.)  The  reafon  whereof  is  manifeft,  becaufe  if  he  fhould, 
this  would  be  an  invincible  temptation,  which  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  di- 
vine goodnefs  to  expofe  men  unto.  And  our  Saviour  Cfarift  was  unqueftio- 
rrably  that  one  eximious  prophet,  which  God  Almighty,  by  Mofes , pro- 
mifed  to  fend  unto  the  Ifraelitcs,  upon  occafion  of  their  own  defire  made  to 
him  at  Horeb.  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  ’voice  of  the  Lord  my  God , nor  let 
■me  fee  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I die  not.  Whereupon  the  Lord  faid. 

They  have  well  fpoken  that  which  they  have  fpoken  •,  I will  raife  them  up  a pro - Deut.  xviii. 
phet  from  among  their  brethren , like  unto  thee , and  put  my  words  in  his  mouth , 
and  he  fioall  fpeak  unto  them  all  that  I fhall  command  him  ; and  whofoever  will 
not  hearken  to  the  words , which  he  fhall  fpeak  in  my  name , I will  require  it 
of  him.  Which  is  ail  one  as  if  he  fhould  have  Lid  •,  I will  no  more  fpeak 
to  them  with  thunder  and  lightning,  nor  reveal  my  will  with  a terrible 
voice  out  of  flaming  fire  ; but  the  next  great  manifeftation  of  myfelf,  or 
further  revelation  of  my  will,  fhall  be  by  a prophet  from  amongft  their 
own  brethren,  I putting  my  words  into  his  mouth,  and  fpeaking  to  them 
by  him.  Whofe  words  they  (hall  be  as  much  obliged  to  hearken  to,  as 
if  I had  fpoken  them  (as  before)  from  the  top  of  the  fiery  mount.  And 
that  they  may  have  no  colour  for  their  difbelieving  this  great  prophet  efpe- 
cially,  or  their  difobeying  of  him,  I plainly  declare,  that  whofoever  com- 
eth  in  my  name,  and  does  true  and  real  miracles,  fhall  be  acknowledged  un- 
doubtedly for  a true  prophet  fent  by  me,  and  accordingly  believed  and 
obeyed  •,  and  none  rejected  under  the  notion  of  fiilfe  prophets,  but  only 
fuch,  as  either  do  not  real  miracles,  or  elfe  if  they  do,  come  in  the  name 
of  other  gods,  or  exhort  to  idolatry.  Neverthelefs,  our  Saviour  Chrift 
wrought  other  miracles  alfo,  of  a higher  nature,  by  the  immediate  power 
of  God  Almighty  himfelf ; as  for  example,  when  before  himfelf  he  raifed 
Lazarus , who  had  been  dead  four  days,  to  life,  fince  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  be  in  the  power  of  created  fpirits  (whether  bad  or  good)  when- 
ever they  pleale  to  bring  back  the  fouls  of  men  deceafed  to  their  bodies  a- 
gain,  or  change  the  laws  of  nature  and  fate.  However,  it  muft  not  be 
thought,  that  God  will  ever  fet  this  feal  of  his  to  a lye,  or  that  which  is 
plainly  contrary  to  the  light  and  law  of  nature. 

The  conclufion  is,  that  though  all  miracles  promifeuoufly  do  not  im- 
mediately prove  the  exiftence  of  a God,  nor  confirm  a prophet,  or  whatfio- 
ever  dodtrine  *,  yet  do  they  all  of  them  evince,  that  there  is  a rank  of  invilible 
underftanding  beings,  fuperiour  to  men,  which  the  Atheifts  commonly  deny. 

And  we  read  of  fome  Inch  miracles  alfo,  as  could  not  be  wrought,  but  by 
a power  perfectly  fupernatural,  or  by  God  Almighty  himfelf.  But  to  de- 
ny and  clilbelieve  all  miracles,  is  either  to  deny  all  certainty  of  fenfe, 
which  would  be  indeed  to  make  fenlation  itfelf  miraculous  ; or  elfe  mon- 
ftroutly  and  unreafonably  to  derogate  from  human  teftimonies  and  hi- 
ftory.  The  Jews  would,  never  have  fo  ftiffiy  and  pertinaciouffy  adhered  to 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Mofes , had  they  not  all  along  believed  it  to  have 
been  unqueftionably  confirmed  by  miracles  •,  and  that  the  Gentiles  Ihould 
at  fir  It  have  entertained  the  faith  of  Chrift  without  miracles,  would  itfelf 
have  been  the  greateft  of  miracles. 
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The  lad  extraordinary  phaenomenon  propofed  was  that  of  divination, 
oracles,  prophecies,  or  predictions  of  future  events,  otherwife  unforeknow- 
able  to  men  ; which  either  evince  a God,  or  at  lead  that  there  are  under- 
ftanding  beings  fuperiour  to  men.  For  if  there  be  prefenfion  or  forcknow- 
ledge  of  fuch  future  events,  as  are  to  human  underftanding  alone  alto- 
gether unforeknowable,  then  is  it  certain,  that  there  is  fome  more  perfeCt 
underftanding,  or  knowledge  in  the  world,  than  that  of  men.  And  thus 
is  that  maxim  of  the  ancient  Pagan  Theifts  %,  in  the  genuine  and  proper 
fenfe  thereof,  unqueftionably  true  \ Si  divinatio  eflrdiifunt  If  there  be  di- 
vination* or  ■prefenfion  of  future  events*  ( undifcoverable  by  men)  then  are 
there  gods : which,  in  their  language,  was  no  more  than  to  fay,,  underftand- 
ing beings  fuperiour  to  men. 

Wherefore  we  mult  here  diftinguifh  of  oracles  and  predictions,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  we  did  before  of  miracles,  that  they  may  be  of  two  kinds-. 
Firft,  fuch  as  might  proceed  only  from  the  natural  prefaging  power  of 
created  fpirits  fuperiour  to  men,  whether  called  angels  or  dtemons.  For 
thefe  being  fuppofed  to  have  not  only  clearer  underftandings  than  men,  and 
a greater  infight  into  nature,  butalfo  by  reafon  of  their  agility  and  invifi- 
bility,  opportunity  ofknowing  things  remotely  diftant,  and  of  being  privy 
to  men’s  fecret  machinations  and  confultations  •,  it  is  eafily  conceivable,, 
that  many  future  events  nigh  at  hand,  which  cannot  be  foreknown  by  men, 
maybe  (probably  at  leaft)  forefeen  by  them  •,  and  that  without  any  mira- 
culous divine  revelation,  their  canfes  being  already  in  being.  As  men 
learned  in  aftronomy  can  foretel  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  to  the 
vulgar  are  altogether  unforeknowable  •,  and  as  princes  or  ftatefmen,  that 
are  lurniflied  with  great  intelligence,  foreign  and  domeftick,  can  prefage 
more  of  war  and  peace,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  the  events  of 
kingdoms,  than  ignorant  plebeians.  And  fuch  were  thofe  predictions, 
DsDiv.  L.  i.  which  Democritus , though  otherwife  much  addicted  to  atheifm,  allowed  of ; 
[Cap.  III.  p.  Cicero  writing  thus  of  him,  Piurhnis  locis , gravis  audor  Democritus  prar- 
3111.  Tom.  fenftonem  rerum  futurarum  comprobat ; Democritus,  a grave  writer*  doth  in 
' ‘ ■per'-'  many  places  approve  of  the  prefention  of  future  events.  The  reafon  whereof 
was,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  certain  underftanding  beings  fuperiour  to  men, 
called  by  him,  idols,  which  having  a larger  comprehenfton  of  things,  and 
other  advantages  of  knowledge,  could  therefore  foretel  many  future  events, 
that  men  were  ignorant  of.  And  though  perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that 
Democritus  would  not  have  entertained  this  opinion  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
human  events,,  had  he  not  afterted  the  neceftity  of  all  human  aCtions  and 
volitions,  but  held  liberty  of  will,,  as  Epicurus  afterwards  did  ; (as  if  this 
were  inconfiftent  wivh  all  manner  of  prefage,.  and  probable  or  conjectural 
foreknowledge  *,.)  yet  is  it  certain,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  contingency  in 
all  human  aCtions,.  by  reafon  of  this  liberty  of  will,,  as  heretofore  was  by  E- 
picurus , and  (till  is  by  many  fuppofed  *,  it  being  plain,  that  men  aCt  ac- 
cording to  an  appearance  of  good,  and  that  in  many  cafes  and  circumftances 
it  may  be  foreknown,  without  any  divine  revelation,  what  fuch  or  fuch 

perfons 
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perfons  would  do.  As  for  example,  that  a voluptuous  perfon,  having  a 
ftrong  temptation  to  fatisfy  his  fenfual  appetite,  and  that  without  incurring 
any  inconvenience  of  fhame  or  punifhment,  would  readily  clofe  with  the 
fame.  Befides  which,  fuch  invifible  fpirits,  as  angels  or  daemons,  may 
fometimes  predict  alfo  what  themfelves  caufe  and  effeCh 

Secondly,  There  is  another  fort  of  predictions  of  future  events,  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  natural  prefaging  faculty  of  any  fuch  created  fpi- 
rits, but  only  to  the  fupernatural  prefcience  of  God  Almighty,  or  a Being 
infinitely  perfeCt:  as  when  events  remotely  diftant  in  time,  and  of  which 
there  are  yet  no  immediate  caufes  actually  in  being,  which  alfo  depend  upon 
many  circumftances,  and  a long  feries  of  things,  any  one  of  which  being 
otherwife  would  alter  the  cafe;  as  likewife  upon  much  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man volitions,  which  are  not  always  necefiarily  linked  and  concatenated 
with  what  goes  before,  but  often  loofe  and  free;  and  upon  that  contingency, 
that  arifes  from  the  indifferency  or  equality  of  eligibility  in  objeCts.  Laft- 
iy,  fuch  things  as  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  external  circumftances  neither, 
nor  are  caufed  by  things  natural  anteceding,  but  by  fome  fupernatural 
power  ; I fay,  when  fuch  future  events  as  thefe  are  foretold,  and  according- 
ly come  to  pafs,  this  can  be  afcribed  to  no  other  but  fuch  a Being  as  com- 
prehends, fways,  and  governs  all,  and  is,  by  a peculiar  privilege  or  pre- 
rogative of  its  own  nature,  omnifcient.  Epicurus , though  really  he  there- 
fore rejected  divination  and  prediction  of  future  events,  becaufe  he  denied 
providence  ; yet  did  he  pretend  this  further  reafon  alfo  againft  it,  becaufe 
it  was  a thing  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  liberty  of  will,  and  deftruCtive 
of  the  fame  ; V y.xvnx'0  olv\jTrxqxl<^J'’  el  Je  V7rccgxn>cv,  oCjev  i rxp  vua,;  nSti  roc  ympevx.  Diog.  Laert. 
Divination  is  a thing,  which  hath  no  exiftence , nor  pofiibility  in  nature : and  i»  V-  Epic, 
if  there  were  fuch  a thing , it  would  take  away  all  liberty  of  will,  and  leave^^0^ 
nothing  in  men's  own  power.  Thus  alfo  Carneades,  in  Cicero' , maintained, 

Ne  Apollinem  quidern  futura  pojfe  dicere , nifi  ea,  quorum  caufas  natura  ita  con- 
tinent, ut  ea  fieri  neccjfe  efiet.  'That  Apollo  himfelf  was  not  able  to  foretel 
any  future  events , other  than  fuch , as  had  necejjary  caufes  in  nature  ante- 
cedent. And  fome  Chriftian  Theifts  of  later  times  have,  in  like  manner, 
denied  to  God  Almighty  all  foreknowledge  of  human  aCtions,  upon  the 
fame  pretence,  as  being  both  inconfiftent  with  men’s  liberty  of  will,  and 
deftruCtive  thereof.  For,  fay  they,  if  men’s  aCtions  be  free,  then  are  they 
unforeknowable,  they  having  no  neceftary  caufes ; and  again,  if  there  be 
any  foreknowledge  of  them,  then  can  they  not  be  free,  they  being  ipfo  faplo 
neceffitated  thereby.  But  as  it  is  certain,  that  prefcience  does  not  deftroy 
the  liberty  of  man’s  will,  or  impofe  any  neceftity  upon  it,  men’s  aCtions 
being  not  therefore  future,  becaufe  they  are  foreknown,  but  therefore  fore- 
known, becaufe  future;  and  were  a thing  never  fo  contingent,  yet  upon 
hippofition  that  it  will  be  done,  it  muft  needs  have  been  future  from  all  eter- 
nity : fo  is  it  extreme  arrogance  for  men,  becaufe  themfelves  can  naturally 
foreknow  nothing,  but  by  fome  caufes  antecedent,  as  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
or  moon,  therefore  to  prefume  to  meafure  the  knowledge  of  God  Almighty 
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according  to  the  fame  fcamling,  and  to  deny  him  tire  preference  of  human 
a&ions,  not  confidering,  that,  as  his  nature  is  incomprehenfible,  fo  his 
knowledge  may  well  be  looked  upon  by  us  as,  fuch  too-,  that  which  is  paft 
cur  finding  out , and  too  wonderful  for  us.  However,  it  muft  be  acknowl- 
edged for  an  undoubted  truth,  that  no  created  being  can,  naturally,  arid 
of  itfelf,  foreknow  any  future  events,  otherwife  than  in  and  by  their' cauies 
anteceding.  If  therefore  we  fhall  find,  that  there  ha?e  been  predictions  of 
fuch  future  events  as  had  no  neceflary  antecedent  caufes ; as  we  cannot  but 
grant  fuch  things  therefore  to  be  foreknowable,  fo  muft  we  needs  from 
thence  infer  the  exiftence  of  a God,  that  is,  a Being  fupernatural,  infinitely 
perfect  and  omnifeient,  fince  fuch  predictions  as  thele  could  have  proceed* 
ed  from  no  other  caufe. 

: 'S  . • % • . ? • r f r it  -*  • 

That  there  is  foreknowledge  of  future  events  to  men  naturally  unfore* 
knowable,  hath  been  all  along  the  perfuaflon  of  the  generality  of  mankind-. 
Thus  Cicero , Vet  Us  opinio  eft,  jam  ufque  ah  heroicis  duCia  temper  ib  us,  rnque  eft 
£)c”  Div.  1. 1 . p0pun  Romani,  & omnium  Gentium  fir  mat  a confenfux  verfari  quandam  inter 
homines  divinationem,  quam  Graci  appellant id  eft,  prafenfionem  (ft 

feientiam  rerum  futur arum.  This  is  an  old  opinion  derived  down  all,  along  from 
the  heroick  times  (or  the  mythical  age)  and  not  Only,  entertained  among/l  the 
Romans , but  alfo  confirmed  by  the  Confent  of  all  nations , thqt  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  divination , and  prefenjion  or  foreknowledge  of  future  events.  And 
the  fame  writer  elfewhere,  in  the  perfon  of  Balbus  ■,  Qftamvis  nihil  tam  irri- 
De  N.D.  1. 2.  del  Epicurus,  quam  pYoediftionem  rerum  futur  arum,  mihi  videtur  tamen  vel 
fc'a  rnaxime  confirmare,  Decrum  providentia  confuli  rebus  humanist  Eft  enim  pro- 

j\3c>46.To \r\,feUo  divinatio  ; quae  midtis  locis , rebus,  temporibus  apparel , citra  in  privatis 
IX.  Oper.j  turn  maxime  in  publicis.  Mult  a cernunt  arufpices , mult  a augures  provident , 
multti  oraculis  providentur,multa  vaticinationibus ,multa  fomntis,multa  portentis. 
Although  Epicurus  deride  nothing  more,than  the  prediction  of  future  things  yet 
does  this-  feem  to  me  to  be  a great  confirmation  of  the  providence  of  the  gods  over 
human  affairs , becaufe  there  is  certainly  divination r it  appearing  in  many  places,, 
things , and  times , and  that  not  only  private , but  efpecially  publick.  Sooth- 
fay  ers  forefee  many  things , the  augurs  many  many  things  are  declared  by  oracles , 
many  by  prophecies,many  by  dr  earns, and  many  by  portents.  And  indeed  that  there 
were  even  amongft  the  Pagans  predictions  of  future  events,  not  difeover- 
able  by  any  human  lagacity,  which  accordingly  came  to  pafs,  and  there- 
fore argue  a knowledge  fuperiour  to  that  of  men,  or  that  there  are  certain 
invifible  underftanding  beings  or  fpirits,  feems  to  be  undeniable  from  hi- 
ftory.  And  that  the  augurs  themfelves  were  fome times  not  unaflifted  by 
thefe  officious  genii,  is  plain  from  that  of  Attius  Navius  before  mentioned, 
as  the  circumftances  thereof  are  related  by  hiftorians  ; that  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus  having  a mind  to  try  what  there  was  in  this  fkill  of  augury  \ Dixit  ei 
fe  ccgitare  -quid dam  id  poffe  tne  fieri , confuluit.  Ille  augurio  aSo,  poffe  refpon- 
det.  Tarquinius  autcra  dixit  fe  cogitaffe  cotem  novaculd  poffe  pracidi  \ turn  Aiti- 
Um.jujfffe  experiri : ita  cotem  in  comitium  illatam , infpedante  (ft  rege  (ft  populo , 
novaculd  efje  difeiffam ; Told  Navius,  that  he  thought  of  fome thing,  and  he  would 

know 
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know  of  him , whether  it  could  be  done  or  no.  Naviu $ bavi kg  performed  bis 
augurating  ceremonies , replied , /£/»£  zzzzjf^/  £<?  Whereupon 

Prifcus  declared  what  his  thought  was , namely , that  a whetflone  might  be  cut 
in  two  with  a razor.  Navkis  willed  them  to  make  trial : wherefore  a whet- 
fione  being  brought  immediately  into  the  court , it  was  in  the  fight  of  the  king 
- and  all  the  people  divided  with  a razor.  But  the  predictions  amongft  thofe 
Pagans  were,  for  the  moft  part,  only  of  the  former  kind,  fuch  as  proceeded 
merely  from  the  natural  prefaging  faculty  of  thefe  daemons  ; this  appear- 
ing from  hence,  becaufe  their  oracles  were  often  exprefled  ambiguoufly,  fo 
as  that  they  might  be  taken  either  way  j thofe  daemons  themfelves,  it  feems, 
being  then  not  confident  of  the  event ; as  alfo,  becaufe  they  were  fomeiimes 
plainly  nriftaken  in  the  events.  And  from  hence  it  was,  that  they  feldom 
ventured  to  foretel  any  events  remotely  diftant,  but  only  what  were  nigh  at 
hand,  and  fhordy  to  come  to  pals ; and  therefore  might  be  probably  conjec- 
tured of  from  things  then  in  being*  Notwithftanding  which,  we  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  arefomefew  inftances  of  predictions  amongft  the  Pagans,  of 
the  other  kind.  Such  as  that  intimated  by  Cicero  in  his  book  of  Divination  r, 
where  he  declareth  the  doCtrine  of  Diodorus  concerning  neceffity  and  con- 
tingency •,  Non  neceffe  fuijje  Cypfelum  regrare  Corinthi , quanquam  id  mille- 
fimo  ante  anno  Apollinis  oraculo  editum  ejfet : 'That  it  was  not  neceffary  Cyp- 
felus  the  tyrant  floould  reign  at  Corinth,  though  that  were  a thing  predicted  by 
ApolloV  oracle  a thoufand  years  before.  As  alfo  this  recorded  by  Varro  \ 
of  Vediius  Valens , an  augur  in  the  time  of  Romulus , who  when  Rome  was  a 
building,  from  the  flying  of  twelve  vultures  prefaged,.  that  the  continuance 
of  that  city  would  be  for  twelve  hundred  years  : which  feems  to  have  been 
accordingly  fulfilled,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  fifty  and  five, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  third  Valentinian  (whom  fome  make  to 
be  the  laft  real  emperor  of  the  Weft  or  Rome ) when  Genfericus  the  Vandal 
took  the  city  the  fecondtime,  and  fired  it.  But  above  all,  that  of  the  Si- 
byls » of  whofe  prophecies  fuch  things  are  recorded  by  pagan  writers,  as 
makes  it  very  fufpicious,  that  they  did  foretel  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
Chrift,  and  the  times  of  Chriftianity.  But  were  thefe,  and  the  like  pagan 
prophecies,  real,  then  muft  they  needs  have  had  fome  higher  original  than 
the  natural  prefaging  faculty  of  their  dsemons,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Sibyls ; 
who,  for  aught  we  know,  might  be  as  well  aflifted  fupematurally  to  pre- 
dict our  Saviour  Chrift,  amongft  the  Pagans  in  the  Weft,  as  Balaam  was  in 
the  Eaft* 

But  here  the  Scripture  triumpheth  over  Paganifm,  and  all  its  oracles  and 
divinations  ; there  being  contained  in  it  fo  many  unqueftionable  predictions 
of  events  to  follow  a long  time  after,  and  fuch  as  can  be  imputed  to 
nothing  but  the  fupernatural  foreknowledge  and  omnifcience  of  God  Al- 
mighty. As  for  example,  thofe  concerning  the  Mefliah,  or  our  Saviour 
Chrift,  delivered  by  Jacob , Mofes , David , Ifaias,  Jeremy , Daniel,  and 
molt  of  the  prophets;  foretelling  fundry  particular  circumftances  of  his- 
coming,  and  that  grand  event,  which  followed  after,  of  the  Gentiles  or  Pa- 

* I;  fhauld  be,  Dt  Fata,  Cap.  vii.  p.  3269.  4 In  the  Fragments  of  the  XVlIIth 
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gans  fo  general  reception  and  entertainment  of  Chriftianity  ; that  is,  the 
belief  of  the  Mefliah,  promifed  to  the  Jews  ; together  with  the  fhaking  off 
•of  their  gods  and  idols.  Amongft  which  Scripture-Prophecies,  concerning 
our  Saviour  Chrift,  we  muff  needs  reckon  for  one,  and  none  of  the  lead 
confiderable  neither,  that  of  Daniels  weeks,  or  of  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  to  commence  from  the  going  forth  of  :the  word,  or  the  decree  made 
by  Artaxerxes  the  fon  of  Xerxes , in  the  feven-th  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  people  of  Ifrael , Priefts  and  Levites,  to  Jerufalem  *,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  death  of  the  Mefliah,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel  to  the 
Jews  only  : though  we  are  not  ignorant,  how  fome  learned  men,  both  of 
the  former  and  latter  times,  have  ftretched  their  wits,  they  fometimes  ufing 
no  fmall  violence  to  divert  this  prophecy  another  way.  For  that  thefe 
prophecies,  concerning  our  Saviour  Chrift,  could  have  no  other  original 
than  the  immediate  fupernatural  revelation  of  God  Almighty,  is  evident 
from  the  thing  itfelf *,  it  being  fuch  as  depended  on  no  natural  caufes,  much 
lefs  upon  thole  conftellations  of  the  aftrological  Atheifts  *,  but  only  upon 
his  own  fecret  will  and  counfel. 

But  befides  thefe  prophecies  ooncerning  our  Saviour  Chrift,  there  are 
-Others  contained  in  the  Scripture,  concerning  the  fates  and  fuccefiions  of  the 
■chief  kingdoms,  empires,  and  polities  of  the  world  ; as  of  the  rife  of  the 
Perfian  monarchy  ; of  its  fall  and  conqueft  by  the  Macedonian  Alexander  ; 
of  the  quadripartite  divifion  of  this  Greekifti  empire  after  Alexander ’s  death*, 
of  the  fucceffion  of  the  Seleucida  and  Lagida , a prophetick  hiftory,  fo 
agreeable  with  the  events,  that  it  was  by  Porphyrins  1 pretended  to  have 
been  written  after  them  *,  and  laftly,  of  the  rife  and  continuance  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  For  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  fome,  to  pervert  all 
thofe  Scripture-prophecies,  that  extend  to  the  prefent  times,  it  is  clearly  de- 
monftrable,  that  this  was  Daniel* s fourth  ten-horned  beaft,  or  the  legs 
and  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  ftatue,  that  fourth  empire,  ftrong  as  iron, 
which  came  at  length  to  be  broken  or  divided  into  ten  or  many  principalities, 
called  in  the  prophetick  language,  and  according  to  the  eichon,  horns; 
amongft  whom  was  to  ftart  up  another  horn  with  eyes , /peaking  great  words 
again/  the  Moft  High , and  making  war  with  the  faints , and  ■prevailing  a- 
gainft  them , for  a time,  times , and  half  a time.  Which  prophecy  of  Da- 
niel's is  .the  ground-work  of  St.  John's  Apocalypfe,  it  being  there  further 
infilled  upon,  filled  up,  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  feveral  particu- 
lars *,  fo  that  both  Daniel  and  John  have  each  of  them,  from  their  refpedtive 
ages,  fet  down  a prophetick  calendar  of  times,  in  a continued  feries,  (the 
former  more  compendioufiy  and  generally,  the  latter  more  copioufiy  and 
particularly)  to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 

'■  And  thus  do  we  fee  plainly,  that  the  Scripture-prophecies  evince  a Deity  ; 
neither  can  thefe  pofiibly  be  imputed  by  Atheifts,  as  other  things,  to  men’s 
fear  and  fancy,  nor  yet  to  the  fiftion  of  politicians.  Nor  do  they  only 
evince  a Deity,  but  confirm  Chriftianity  alfo  ; partly  as  predicted  by  them 

in 
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in  its  feveral  circumftances,  a grand  one  whereof  was  the  Gentiles  reception 
of  it  ; and  partly  as  itfelf  predicting  future  events,  this  fpirit  of  prophecy 
being  the  teftimony  of  Jefus.  Both  which  Scripture-prophecies,  of  Chrift 
rn  the  Old  Teftament,  and  from  him  in  the  New,  are  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  force  to  us  in  this  prefent  age,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
than  the  miracles  themfelves  recorded  in  the  Scripture  ; we  having  now  cer- 
tain knowledge  our  felves  of  many  of  thofe  events,  and  being  no  way abW 
to  fufpeCt,  but  that  the  prophecies  were  written  long  before. 

To  conclude;  all  thefe  extraordinary  phenomena  of  apparitions,  witch- 
craft, pofleffions,,  miracles,  and  prophecies,,  do  evince  that  fpirits,  angels 
or  dtemons,  though  invifible  to  us,  are  no  phancies,  but  real  and  lubftan- 
tial  inhabitants  of  the  world  ; which  favours  not  the  atheiftick  hypothefis: 
but  fome  of  them,  as  the  higher  kind  of  miracles  and  predictions,  do  alfo 
immediately  enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  a Deity  ; a Being  fuperiour  to 
nature,  which  therefore  can  check  and  controul  it ; and  which  compre- 
hending the  whole,  foreknows  the  molt  remotely  diltant,  and  contingent 
events. 


And  now  have  we  not  only  fully  anfwered  and  confuted  all  the  atheiftick 
pretences  againft  the  idea  of  God,  tending  to  difprove  his  exiltence ; but 
alfo  occafionally  propoled  feveral  folid  and  fubltantial  arguments  fora  Deity  : 
as,  that  all  fucceftive  things,  the  world,  motion,  and  time,,  are  in  their 
own  nature  abfolutely  ilncapable  of  an  ante-eternity  ; and  therefore,  there 
mud  of  neceffity  be  lomething  el le  of  a permanent  duration,-  that  was  eter- 
nal without  beginning  : that  no  Atheift,  according  to  his  principles,  can 
pofiibly  give  any  account  of  the  original  of  his  own  foul  or  mind  : that  the 
phenomenon  of  motion  cannot  be  Solved  without  an  incorporeal  principle, 
preiiding  over  the  whole  that  the  to  c’  x«!  xx\i the  arttfidal , regular , 
and  orderly  frame  of  things , together  with  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  de- 
monftrate  an  understanding  and  intending  caufe  of  the  world,  that  ordered 
things  for  ends  and  good.  Befides,  that  there  are  feveral  other  phaenomena> 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  which  Atheifts  beingno  way  able  to  Solve, 
are  forced  to  deny. 


True  indeed,  fome  of  the  ancient  Theifts  have  themfelves  affirmed,  that 
there  could  be  no  demonftration  of  a God  : which  affertion  of  theirs  hath 
been  by  others  mifunderftood  into  this  fenfe,  as  if  there  were  therefore  no 
certainty  at  all  to  be  had  of  God’s  exigence,  but  only  a conje&ural  probability  ; 
no  knowledge  or  fcience,  but  only  faith  and  opinion.  Whereas. the  true  mean- 
ing of  thofe  ancient  Theifts,.  who  denied  that  there  could  be  any  demon- 
flration  of  a -God,  was  only  this,  That  the  exiftence  of  a God  could  not  be 
demonftrated  & priori^  himfelf  being  the  fir  it  caufe  of  all  things.  Thus 
doth  Alexander  Apbrodiftus , in  his  Pbyfual  Doubts  and  Solutions.,  after  he 
had  propounded  an  argument  for  a God,,  according  to  Ariftotelick  princi- 
ples, from  motion,  declare  himfelf;  a £A£n  xocrcl  dvd Aimv*.  » yd$  oi«vt?  vnqb.t.  c.z, 
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gnmenl  or  proof  of  his  was  in  way  of  analyfts  only  it  being  not  peffible , that  there 
Jhould  be  a demonftration  of  the  fir  ft  Principle  of  all.  IVhcrefore  (faith  he) 
we  muft  here  fetch  our  beginning  from  things , that  are  after  it,  and  man  if  eft  ; 
and  thence , by  way  of  analyfts , afcend  to  the  proof  of  that  firft  nature , which 
was  before  them.  And  to  the  fame  purpofe  Clemens  Alexandrinus , having 

firft:  affirmed,  wj  ^uo-fxsTxyeioir'OTxl^-3  o S-f?  hoy©*'  i 7tei  yvg  doyfi  ? 

rrftyjj.xl'tgy  7rxvTuo  7 ns  n ttAtyi  77-££<r£uT«T7j  doyfi  jJtjc  x) 

-reft  cl'AXoi;  xttxgiv  alrix  t«  ^-mcrS-ai,  x,  ysvoy.^ag  ei ’vca'  That  God  is  the  moft  diffi- 
cult thing  of  all  to  be  difcourfed  of  % becaufe , ftnce  the  principle  of  every  thing 
is  hard  to  find  out , the  firft  and  moft  ancient  Principle  of  all , which  was  the 
cc.ufe  to  all  other  things  of  their  being  made , muft  needs  be  the  bar  deft  of  all  to  be 
declared  or  manifcfted  ^ he  afterwards  fubjoins,  xXXx  ill  i-mrfiy  Xx^mPIxi  ti?  dr.-o- 
<5eixt» xv)‘  odjiy]  yxg  in  7 r^OTEjowv  xj  yvu.Piy.UTi^uv  avvls~xlxi'  t»  Je  JJev  7rgov7rx^yja 

But  neither  can  God  be  apprehended  by  any  demonfirative  fcience : for  ftuch  j'ci- 
ence  is  from  things  before  in  order  of  nature , and  more  know  able  ; whereas 
nothing  can  exift  before  that  which  is  altogether  unmade.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  it  implies  a contradiction,  that  God,  or  a perfeCt  Being,  fhould  be  thus 
demonftrated  by  any  thing  before  him  as  his  caufe.  Neverthelefs  it  doth  not 
therefore  follow,  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  at  all  had  of  the  exiflence  of 
a God,  but  only  a conjectural  probability  •,  no  knowledge,  but  faith  and 
opinion  only.  For  we  may  have  a certain  knowledge  of  things,  the  <Jnm 
whereof  cannot  be  demonftrated  d priori , or  from  antecedent  neceffiry 
caufes : as  for  example,  that  there  was  fomething  eternal  of  itfelf,  without 
beginning,  is  not  at  all  demonftrable  by  any  antecedent  caufe,  it  being  con- 
tradictious to  fuch  a thing  to  have  a caufe.  Neverthelefs  upon  fuppofition 
only,  that  fomething  doth  exift,  which  no  man  can  poftibly  make  any 
doubt  of,  we  may  not  only  have  an  opinion,  but  alfo  certain  knowledge, 
from  the  neceffity  of  irrefragable  reafon,  that  there  was  never  nothing,  but 
fomething  or  other  did  always  exift  from  eternity,  and  without  beginning. 
In  like  manner,  though  the  exiftence  of  a God  or  perfeCt  Being  cannot  be 
demonftrated  d priori , yet  may  we  notwithftanding,  from  our  very  felves 
(whofe  exiftence  we  cannot  doubt  of)  and  from  what  is  contained  in  our 
own  minds,  or  otherwife  confequent  from  him,  by  undeniable  principles  of 
reafon,  neceftarily  infer  his  exiftence.  And  whenfoever  any  thing  is  thus 
neceftarily  inferred  from  what  is  undeniable  and  indubitable,  this  is  a de- 
monfiration,  though  not  of  the  btort,  yet  of  the  on  of  it  •,  that  the  thing  is, 
•though  not  why  it  is.  And  many  of  the  geometrical  demonftrations  are  no 
other. 

It  hath  been  afterted  by  a late  eminent  philofopher  *,  that  there  is  no  pofti- 
ble  certainty  to  be  had  of  any  thing,  before  we  be  certain  of  the  exiftence  of 
a God  eflfentially  good  becaufe  we  can  never  otherwife  free  our  minds  from 
the  importunity  of  that  fufpicion,  which  with  irrefiftible  force  may  afiault 
them  ; that  ourfelves  might  poffibly  be  fo  made,  either  by  chance,  or  fate,  or 
by  the  pleafure  of  fome  evil  daemon,  or  at  leaft  of  an  arbitrary  omnipotent 
Deity,  as  that  we  fhould  be  deceived  in  all  our  moft  clear  and  evident  per- 
ceptions and  therefore  in  geometrical  theorems  themfelves,  and  even  in  our 

. , 1 common 
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common  notions.  But  when  we  are  once  a ffu red  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a God  as  is  eflentially  good,  who  therefore  neither  will  nor  can  deceive  ; 
then,  and  not  before,  will  this  fufpicion  utterly  vanifh,  and  ourfelves 
■become  certain,  that  our  faculties  of  reafon  and  underftanding  are  not 
falfe  and  impofturous,  but  rightly  made.  From  which  hypothens  it 
plainly  follows,  that  all  thofe  Theifts,  who  fuppofe  God  to  be  a meet- 
arbitrary  being,  whofe  will  is  not  determined  by  any  nature  of  good- 
nefs  or  rule  of  juftice,  but  itfelf  is  the  firft  rule  of  both  (they  thinking 
this  to  be  the  high  eft  perfe&ion,  liberty,  and  power)  can  never  be  rea- 
fonably  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  not  fo  much  as  that  two  and  two 
are  four  ; becaufe,  fo  long  as  they  adhere  to  that  perfuafion,  they  can 
never  be  allured,  but  that  fuch  an  arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity  might  defign- 
edly  make  them  fuch,  as  fhould  be  deceived  in  all  their  cleared:  percep- 
tions, 

Nov/  though  there  be  a plaufibility  of  piety  in  this  dodtrine,  as  making 
the  knowledge  of  a God  eflentially  good  fo  neceflary  a praecognitum  to  all 
other  fcience,  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  truth  at  all  without  it; 
yet  does  that  very  fuppofition,  that  our  underftanding  faculties  might  pofli- 
bly  be  fo  made,  as  to  deceive  us  in  all  our  cleared:  perceptions,  (wherefo- 
ever  it  is  admitted)  render  it  utterly  impoflible  ever  to  arrive  to  any 
certainty  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a God  eflentially  good  ; forafmuch  as 
this  cannot  be  any  otherwife  proved,  than  by  the  ufe  of  our  faculties  of 
underftanding,  reafon,  and  difcourfe.  For  to  fay,  that  the  truth  of  our 
underftanding  faculties  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  and  queftion,  as  foon  as  ever 
we  are  aflfured  of  the  exiftence  of  a God  eflentially  good,  who  therefore 
cannot  deceive  ; whilft:  this  exiftence  of  a God  is  in  the  mean  time  itfelf 
no  otherwife  proved,  than  by  our  underftanding  faculties  ; that  is,  at 
once  to  prove  the  truth  of  God’s  exiftence  from  our  faculties  of  reafon 
and  underftanding,  and  again  to  prove  the  truth  of  thofe  faculties  from 
the  exiftence  of  a God  eflentially  good  : this,  I fry,  is  plainly  to  move 
round  in  a circle,  and  to  prove  nothing  at  all  *,  a grofs  overflight,  which 
the  forementioned  philoflopher  feems  plainly  guilty  of. 

Wherefore,  according  to  this  hypothefls,  we  are  of  neceflity  condemned 
to  eternal  fcepticifm,  both  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a God,  when,  after 
all  our  arguments  and  demonftrations  for  the  fame,  we  muft  at  length 
gratify  the  Atheifts  with  this  confeflion  in  the  conclufion,  that  it  is  poflible 
notwithftanding  there  may  be  none  ; and  alfo  concerning  all  other  things, 
the  certainty  whereof  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  the  ex- 
iftence of  fuch  a God  as  cannot  deceive. 

So  that  if  we  will  pretend  to  any  certainty  at  all  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  a God,  we  muft  ot  neceflity  explode  this  new  fceptical  hypothefis  of  the  *“ 
pofilbility  of  our  underftandings  being  fo  made,  as  to  deceive  us  in  all  our 
cleared  perceptions  ; by  means  whereof  we  can  be  certain  of  the  truth 
of  nothing,  and  to  ufe  our  utnioft:  endeavour  to  remove  the  fame.  In  the 
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firft  place  therefore  we  affirm,  that  no  power,  how  great  foever,  and  there- 
fore not  omnipotence  itfelf,  can  make  any  thing  to  be  indifferently  either 
true  or  falfe,  this  being  plainly  to  take  away  the  nature  both  of  truth  and 
falffiood,  or  to  make  them  nothing  but  words,  without  any  fignification. 
Truth  is  not  factitious  •,  it  is  a thing,  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  madet 
but  is.  The  divine  will  and  omnipotence  itfelf  (now  fuppofed  by  us)  hath 
no  imperium  upon  the  divine  underftanding  •,  for  if  God  underftood  only 
by  will,  he  would  not  underftand  at  all.  In  the  next  place  we  add,  that 
though  the  truth  of  Angular  contingent  propofitions  depends  upon  the 
things  themfelves  exifting  without,  as  the  meafure  and  archetype  thereof; 
yet,  as  to  the  univerfal  and  abftraft  theorems  of  feience,  the  terms  whereof 
are  thofe  reafons  of  things,  which  exifl  no  where  but  only  in  the  mind 
itfelf  (whofe  noemata  and  ideas  they  are)  the  meafure  and  rule  of  truth 
concerning  them  can  be  no  foreign  or  extraneous  thing  without  the  mind, 
but  muff  be  native  and  domeftick  to  it,  or  contained  within  the  mind  itfelf, 
and  therefore  can  be  nothing  but  its  clear  and  diftinCt  perception.  In  thefe 
intelligible  ideas  of  the  mind,  whatfoever  is  clearly  perceived  to  be,  is ; or, 
which  is  all  one,  is  true.  Every  clear  and  diftindt  perception  is  an  entity 
or  truth,  as  that,  which  is  repugnant  to  conception,  is  a non-entity  or 
falffiood.  Nay,  the  very  effence  of  truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or 
intelligibility  ; and  therefore  can  there  not  be  any  clear  or  diftindt  perception 
of  falffiood  : which  muff  be  acknowledged  by  all  thofe,  who,  though  grant- 
ing falfe  opinions,  yet  agree  in  this,  that  there  can  be  no  falfe  knowledge. 
For  the  knowledge  of  thefe  univerfal  abftraCt  truths  is  nothing  but  the 
clear  and  diftindt  perception  of  the  feveral  ideas  of  the  mind,  and  their 
neceffary  relations  to  one  another  : wherefore,  to  fay,  that  there  can  be 
no  falfe  knowledge,  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  there  can  be  no  clear  and 
diftindt  perceptions  of  the  ideas  of  the  mind  falfe.  In  falfe  opinions,  the 
perception  of  the  underftanding  power  itfelf  is  not  falfe,  but  only  obfcure. 
It  is  not  the  underftanding  power  or  nature  in  us,  that  erreth,  but  it  is  we 
ourfelves,  who  err,  when  we  raffily  and  unwarily  affent  to  things  not 
clearly  perceived  by  it.  The  upffiot  of  all  is  this,  that  fince  no  power, 
how  great  foever,  can  make  any  thing  indifferently  to  be  true  ; and  fince 
the  effence  of  truth  in  univerfal  abftradt  things  is  nothing  but  clear 
perceptibility,  it  follows,  that  omnipotence  cannot  make  any  thing,  that  is 
falfe,  to  be  clearly  perceived  to  be,  or  create  fuch  minds  and  underftand- 
ing faculties,  as  ffiall  have  as  clear  conceptions  of  falffioods,  that  is,  of  non- 
entities, as  they  have  of  truths  or  entities.  For  example,  no  rational  under- 
ftanding being,  that  knows  what  a part  is,  and  what  a whole,  what  a caufe 
and  what  an  effedt,  could  poffibly  be  fo  made,  as  clearly  to  conceive  the 
part  to  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  the  effedt  to  be  before  the  caufe,  or 
the  like.  'Wherefore,  we  may  prefume  with  reverence  to  fay,  that  there 
could  not  poffibly  be  a world  of  rational  creatures  made  by  God,  either  in 
the  moon,  or  in  fome  other  planet,  or  elfewhere,  that  ffiould  clearly  and 
diftindtly  conceive  all  things  contrary  to  what  are  clearly  perceived  by  us ; 
nor  could  our  human  faculties  have  been  fo  made,  as  that  we  ffiould  have 
as  clear  conceptions  of  falffioods  as  of  truths.  Mind  or  underftanding  facul- 
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tics  in  creatures  may  be  made  more  or  Iefs  weak,  imperfect,  and  obfcure,  but 
they  could  not  be  made  falfe,  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  clear  and  diftind  con- 
ceptions of  that  which  is  not,  becaule  every  clear  perception  is  an  entity  ; 
and  though  omnipotence  can  make  fomething  out  of  nothing,  yet  can  it 
not  make  fomething  to  be  nothing,  nor  nothing  fomething.  All  which  is 
no  more,  than  is  generally  acknowledged  by  theologers,  when  they  affirm, 
that  God  Almighty  himfelf  cannot  do  things  contradidious  ; there  being 
no  other  reafon  for  this  aflertion,  but  only  this,  becaufe  contradidioufnefs 
is  repugnant  to  conception.  So  that  conception  and  knowledge  are  hereby 
made  to  be  the  meafure  of  all  power,  even  omnipotence,  or  infinite  power 
itfelf,  being  determined  thereby  •,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  power  hath 
no  dominion  over  underftanding,  truth,  and  knowledge  ; nor  can  infinite 
power  make  any  thing  whatfoever  to  be  clearly  conceivable.  For  could  it 
make  contradidious  things  clearly  conceivable,  then  would  itfelf  be  able 
to  do  them  •,  becaufe  whatfoever  can  be  clearly  conceived  by  any,  may  un- 
queftionably  be  done  by  infinite  power. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  fenfe,  confidered  alone  by  itfelf,  doth  not  reach 
to  the  abfolutcnefs  either  of  the  natures,  or  of  the  exiftence  of  things  with- 
out us,  it  being,  as  luch,  nothing  but  feeming,  appearance,  and  phancy. 

And  thus  is  that  faying  of  fome  ancient  philofophers  to  be  underftood,  that 
Tratra  (pavTourla  «A nSrig,  every  phantafy  is  true  ; namely,  becaufe  fenfe  and 
phancy  reach  not  to  the  abfulute  truth  and  falfhood  of  things,  but  contain 
themfelves  only  within  feeming  and  appearance  •,  and  every  appearance 
mull  needs  be  a true  appearance.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  is  certain, 
that  fenfe  often  reprefents  to  us  corporeal  things  otherwife  than  indeed 
they  are,  which  though  it  be  not  a formal,  yet  is  it  a material  falfity. 

Wherefore  fenfe  in  the  nature  of  it  is  not  abfolute,  but  nfog  t»,  or  r»v», 
relative  to  the  fentients.  And  by  fenfe  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  rea- 
fon or  underftanding,  we  can  be  certain  of  no  more  concerning  the  things 
without  us,  but  only  this,  that  they  fo  feem  to  us.  Hence  was  that  of  the 
ancient  atomick  phi lolophers  in  Plato,  n <ru  av  ug  olov  trov  (pxnsloa  Tke&t.p.  154. 

1 xxrov  toiov  1 ov  f,  xuv)  otw  o?v  Neither  you  nor  any  man  elfe  can  fp.  ng.Ecnt. 

be  certain , that  every  other  man  and  brute  animal  hath  all  the  very  fame  ^ic‘nid 
phantafms  of  colours , that  himfelf  hath.  Now  were  there  no  other  percep- 
tion in  us,  but  that  of  fenfe,  (as  the  old  atheiftick  philofophers  concluded 
knowledge  to  be  fenfe)  then  would  all  our  human  perceptions  be  merely 
feeming,  phantaftical  and  relative  ; and  none  of  them  reach  to  the  abfo- 
lute truth  of  things.  Every  one  in  Protagoras  1 his  language  would  then 
t«  auTou  1 uovov  Jo£a£f tu,  think  or  opine  only  his  own  things  ; all  his  truths  being 
private  and  relative  to  himfelf.  And  that  Protagorean  aphorifm  were  to  be 
admitted  alfo  in  the  fenfe  of  that  philofopher,  that  isxvtuv  wnpctruv  pergov  av- 
GiWTT'g;-',  Every  man  is  the  meafure  of  all  things  to  himfelf ; and^  that  no  one 
man's  opinion  was  righter  than  another's , but  to  (pecivo/xem  r/.arw,  Ehat  which 
feemed  to  overy  one , was  to  him  true,  to  whom  it  feemed  all  truth  and  percep- 
tion being  but  feeming  and  relative.  But  here  lies  one  main  difference  be- 
twixt underftanding,  or  knowledge,  and  fenfe  j that  whereas  the  latter  is 

Z z z z 2 phantaftical 

1 Vide  Platon,  in  Theas'.eto,  p.  118. 
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phantaftical  and  relative  only,  the  former  reacheth  beyond  phancy  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  abfolutenefs  of  truth.  For  as  it  hath  been  already  declared, 
whatfoever  is  clearly  and  diftindtly  perceived  in  things  abftraft  and  univer- 
fal,  by  any  one  rational  Being  in  the  whole  world,  is  not  a private  thing, 
and  true  to  himfelf  only  that  perceived  it  ; but  it  is,  as  fome  Stoicks  have 
called  it,  d. Au3*.f  xxB-oXimv,  a publicity  catholick^  and  univerfal  truth:  it  obtains 
everywhere,  and,  as  Empedocles  fang  of  natural  juftice, 

1 . - ■■■■  Aid  t tlooydo'jvl^jr’ 

VSKiUf  T&otlxi,  di X T OiTTXSTH  XVj/Zis* 

It  is  extended  throughout  the  vaft  <ether<,  and  through  infinite  light  or  /pace ; 
And  were  there  indeed  infinite  worlds,  all  thickly  peopled  with  rational  ani- 
mals, it  would  be  alike  true  to  everyone  of  them.  Nor  is  it  conceivable, 
that  omnipotence  itfelf  could  create  any  fuch  underftanding  beings,  as  could 
have  clear  and  diftindt  perceptions  of  the  contrary  to  all  that  is  perceived 
by  us,  no  more  than  it  could  do  things  contradidtious.  But  in  all  probabi- 
lity, becaufe  fenfe  is  indeed  but  feeming,  phantaftical,  and  relative,  this  is 
the  reafon,  that  fome  have  been  fo  prone  and  inclinable  to  fufpedt  the  like  of 
underftanding,  and  all  mental  perception  too,  that  this  alfo  is  but  feeming 
and  relative  ; and  that  therefore  men’s  minds  or  underftandings  might  have 
been  fo  made,  by  an  arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity,  as  clearly  and  diftindtly 
to  perceive  every  thing  that  is  falfe.  But,  if  notwithftanding  all  that  hath 
been  faid,  any  will  ftill  fing  over  the  old  fong  again  *,  that  all  this,  which 
hath  been  hitherto  declared  by  us,  is  indeed  true,  if  our  human  faculties  be 
true,  or  rightly  made  ; but  we  can  go  no  further  than  our  faculties  •,  and 
whether  thefe  be  true  or  no,  no  man  can  ever  be  certain  r we  have  no  other 
reply  to  make,  but  that  this  is  an  over-ftiff  and  heavy  adherence  to  a pre- 
judice of  their  own  minds  ; that  not  only  fenfe,  but  alfo  reafon  and  under- 
ftanding, and  all  human  perception  is  meerly  feeming,  or  phantaftical,  and 
relative  to  faculties  only,  but  not  reaching  to  the  abfolutenefs  of  any 
truth  ; and  that  the  human  mind  hath  no  criterion  of  truth  at  all 
within  itfelf. 

Neverthelefs,  it  will  probably  be  here  further  objected  ; that  this  is 
too  great  an  arrogance,  for  created  Beings  to  pretend  to  an  abfolute  cer- 
tainty of  any  thing,  it  being  the  foie  privilege  and  prerogative  of  God 
Almighty  to  be  infallible,  who  is  therefore  ftyled  in  Scripture,  o fxovQr 
«-o£poj,  the  only  wife  ; to  which  we  briefly  anfwer,  that  the  Deity  is  the 
firft  original  fountain  of  truth  and  wildom,  which  is  faid  to  be  the 
brightnefs  of  the  everlafting  light,  the  unfpotted  mirrour  of  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodnefs.  The  divine  Word  is  the  ar- 
chetypal pattern  of  all  truth;  it  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  knoweth 
all  things  infallibly.  But  created  Beings  have  but  a derivative  partici- 
pation hereof,  their  underftandings  being  obfcure,  and  they  erring  in  many 
things,  and  being  ignorant  of  more.  And  it  feems  to  be  no  derogation  from 
Almighty  God  to  fuppofe,  that  created  minds  by  a participation  of  the  divine 

mind, 
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mind,  fhould  be  able  to  know  certainly,  that  two  and  two  make  Four; 
that  equals  added  to  equals  will  make  equals ; that  a whole  is  greater  than 
the  part  ; and  the  caufe  before  the  effect ; and  that  nothing  can  be  made 
without  a caufe  ; and  fuch  like  other  common  notions,  which  are  the  prin- 
ciples from  whence  all  their  knowledge  is  derived.  And  indeed  were  ra- 
tional creatures  never  able  to  be  certain  of  any  fuch  thing  as  this  at  all  j 
what  would  their  life  be  but  a meer  dream  or  fhadow  ? and  themfelves  but 
a ridiculous  and  pompous  piece  of  phantaftick  vanity  r Befides,  it  is  no  way 
congruous  to  think,  that  God  Almighty  fhould  make  rational  creatures,  fo 
as  to  be  in  an  utter  impoffibility  of  ewer  attaining  to  any  certainty  of  his 
own  exiftence  ; or  of  having  more  than  an  hypothetical  afiurance  thereof, 
if  our  faculties  be  true , (which  poflibly  may  be  otherwife)  then  is  there  a 
God.  We  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  againft  the  Cartefian  fcepticifm 
with  that  of  Origen' s,  Mqvov  tuv  outuv  fie&ouov  ivis-yip*,  Knowledge  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  world , which  creatures  have , that  is  in  its  own  nature  firm  \ they 
having  here  fomething  of  certainty,, but  nowhere  elfe. 

Wherefore  we  having  now  that,  which  Archimedes  required,  fome  firm- 
ground  and  footing  to  ifand  upon,  fuch  a certainty  of  truth  in  our  com- 
mon notions,  as  that  they  cannot  poflibly  be  falfe ; without  which,  no- 
thing at  all  could  be  proved  by  reafon  : we  fhall  in  the  next  place  endea- 
vour, not  to  fhake  or  diflettle  any  thing  thereby,  (which  was  the  under- 
taking of  that  geometrician)  but  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  the  truth  of  God’s 
exiftence,  and  that  from  the  very  idea  of  him,  hitherto  made  good  and  de- 
fended againft  all  the  afiaults  of  Atheifts. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Cartefius  1 hath  lately  made  a pretence  to  do  this, 
with  mathematical  evidence  and  certainty,  and  he  difpatches  the  bufinefs 
briefly  after  this  manner  r God,  or  a perfect  Being,  includeth  neceflary 
exiftence  in  his  very  idea  ; and  therefore  he  is.  But  though  the  inventor 
of  this  argument,or  rather  the  reviver  of  that,  which  had  been  before  ufed 
by  fome  fcholafticks,.  affirmeth  it  to  be  as  good  a demonftration  for  the 
exiftence  of  a God,  from  his  idea,  as  that  in  geometry,  for  a triangle’s 
having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  is  from  the  idea  of  a triangle  ; yet 
neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  that,  by  one  means  or  other,,  this  argument  hath  not 
hitherto  proved  fo  fortunate  and  fuccefsfu!,,  there  being  many,  who  cannot 
be  made  fenfible  of  any  efficacy  therein,  and  not  a few,  who  condemn  it 
for  a meer  fophifm.  As  for  ourfelves,  we  neither  have  any  mind  to  quar- 
rel with  other  men’s  arguments  pro  Deo  *,  nor  yet  would  we  be  thought  to 
lay  ftrefs,  in  this  caufe,  upon  any  thing  which  is  not  every  way  folid  and 
fubftantial.  Wherefore  we  fhall  here  endeavour  to  fet  down  the  utmoft 
that  poflibly  we  can,  both  againft  this  argument,  and  for  it,  impartially  and 
candidly  •,  and  then,  when  we  have  done,  leave  the  intelligent  readers  to 
make  their  own  judgement  concerning  the  fame* 

Againft  it  in  this  manner  ; firft,  becaufe  we  can  frame  an  idea  in  our 

own 
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own  minds,  oF  an  abfolutely  perfect  Being,  including  neceflary  exiftence 
in  it,  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  thence,  that  therefore  there  is  fuch 
a perfect  Being  really  exifting  without  our  minds ; we  being  able  to 
frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  many  other  things,  that  never  were, 
nor  will  be.  All  that  can  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  Being  feems  to  be  this,  that  if  it  contain  nothing,  which  is 
contradictious  to  if,  then  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  that  there  might  be 
fuch  a Being  adtually  exifting.  But  the  ftrength  of  this  argument  not 
lying  meerly  in  this,  that  becaufe  we  have  an  idea  of  a perfedt  Being, 
therefore  it  is ; but  becaufe  we  have  fuch  an  idea  of  it,  as  inclu- 
deth  neceflary  exiftence  in  it,  which  the  idea  of  nothing  elfe  befides 
doth-,  therefore  may  it  be  here  further  objedtcd  in  this  manner  : That 
though  it  be  very  true,  that  a perfedt  Being  doth  include  neceflary 
exiftence  in  it,  becaufe  that  cannot  be  every  way  perfedt,  whofe  exiftence 
is  not  neceflary,  but  contingent ; yet  will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
therefore  there  is  fuch  a perfedt  Being  actually  exifting ; but  all  that  can 
be  deduced  from  it,  will  be  no  more  than  this,  that  whatfoever  hath  no 
neceflary  and  eternal  exiftence,  is  no  abfolutely  perfedt  Being.  And  again, 
that  if  there  be  any  abfolutely  perfedt  Being,  then  was  its  exiftence  al- 
ways neceflary,  and  will  be  always  fuch;  that  is,  it  did  both  exift  of 
itfelf,  from  all  eternity,  without  beginning,  and  muft  needs  exift  to  eter- 
nity incorruptibly  ; it  being  never  able  to  ceafe  to  be.  It  feems  indeed 
no  more  to  follow,  that  becaufe  a perfedt  Being  includes  neceflary  ex- 
iftence in  its  idea,  therefore  there  is  fuch  a perfedt  Being  actually  ex- 
ifting; than  becaufe  a perfedt  Being  includes  neceflary  omnifcience  and 
omnipotence  in  it,  that  therefore  there  is  fuch  a perfedt  omnifcient  and 
omnipotent  Being : all  that  follows  in  both  cafes,  being  only  this  ; that 
if  there  be  any  Being  abfolutely  perfedt,  then  it  is  both  omnifcient  and 
omnipotent,  and  it  did  exift  of  itfelf  neceflarily,  and  can  never  ceafe  to 
be.  Wherefore  here  lies  a fallacy  in  this  argumentation,  when  from  the 
neceflity  of  exiftence  affirmed  only  hypothetically,  or  upon  a luppofltion 
of  a perfedt  Being,  the  conclufion  is  made  concerning  it  abfolutely.  As 
fome  would  prove  the  neceflity  of  all  human  events,  as  for  example  of 
Adam's  finning,  in  this  manner,  that  it  always  was  true  before,  that  either 
Adam  would  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  not  eat  it ; and  if  he  would  eat 
it,  he  would  certainly  eat  it,  and  not  contingently ; and  again,  if  he 
would  not  eat  it,  then  would  he  certainly  and  neceflarily  not  eat  it  *. 
wherefore  whether  he  will  eat  it,  or  not  eat  it,  he  will  do  either  ne- 
ceflarily, and  not  contingently.  Where  it  is  plain,  that  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity is  wrongly  inferred  in  the  conclufion  from  an  hypothetical  one 
in  the  premifles.  In  like  manner,  when  upon  fuppofition  of  an  abfo- 
Jutely  perfedt  Being,  it  is  affirmed  of  it,  that  its  exiftence  muft  not  be 
contingent,  but  neceflary,  and  from  thence  the  conclufion  is  made  ab- 
folutely, that  there  is  fuch  a perfedt  Being  ; this  feems  to  be  the  very 
fame  fallacy.  From  the  idea  of  a perfedt  Being  including  neceflary 
exiftence  in  it,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  abfo- 
lutely  perfedt,  it  muft  exift  neceflarily,  and  not  contingently : but  it 
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doth  not  follow,  that  there  muff  of  neceflity  be  fuch  a perfedt  Being 
exifting  ; thefe  two  propofitions  carrying  a very  different  fenfe  from  one 
another.  And  the  latter  of  them,  that  there  muff  of  neceflity  be  a God, 
or  perfedt  Being  exifting,  feems  to  be  a thing  altogether  indemonftrable,  it 
implying,  that  the  exiflence  of  God,  or  a perfedt  Being,  may  be  proved  d 
priori , or  from  fome  antecedent  neceffary  caufe  ; which  was  before  declared 
to  be  a thing  contradidtious  and  impoffible. 

And  now  in  juftice  are  we  obliged  to  plead  the  belt  we  can  alfo  on  the 
defenfive  fide.  Thus  therefore,  the  idea  of  God,  or  an  abfolutely  perfedt 
Being,  including  in  it,  not  an  impoffible,  nor  a contingent,  but  a neceffary 
fchefis,  or  relation  to  exiftence,  it  follows  from  thence  abfolutely,  and  with- 
out any  ifs  and  ands,  that  he  doth  exift.  For  as  of  things  contradidtious, 
having  therefore  in  the  idea  of  them  an  impoffible  fchefis  to  exiftence,  we 
can  confidently  conclude,  that  they  never  were,  nor  will  be  ; and  as  of  other 
things  not  contradidtious  or  impoffible,  but  imperfedt  only,  which  therefore 
have  a contingent  fchefis  to  exiftence,  we  can  pronounce  alfo,  that  poffibly 
they  might  be,  or  might  not  be : in  like  manner,  a perfedt  Being  including 
in  the  idea  of  it  a neceffary  fchefis  to  exiftence,  or  an  impoffible  one  to  non- 
exiftence,  or  containing  exiftence  in  its  very  effence  ; we  may  by  parity  of 
reafon  conclude  concerning  it,  that  it  is  neither  impoffible  to  be,  nor  yet 
contingent  to  be,  or  not  to  be  ; but  that  it  certainly  is,  and  cannot  but  be  ; 
or  that  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  not  be.  And  indeed  when  we  lay  of  im- 
perfedt Beings,  implying  no  contradidtion  in  them,  that  they  may  poffibly 
either  be,  or  not  be,  we  herein  tacitly  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  a perfedt 
Being,  becaufe  nothing,  which  is  nor,  could  be  poffible  to  be,  were  there 
not  fomething  adtually  in  being,  that  hath  fufficient  power  to  caufe  or  pro- 
duce it.  True  indeed,  we  have  the  ideas  of  many  things  in  our  minds, 
that  never  were,  nor  will  be  ; but  thefe  are  only  fuch  as  include  no  neceffary, 
but  contingent  exiftence  in  their  nature*,  and  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  a perfedt  Being,  which  includes  neceflity  of  exiftence  in  its  idea,  may, 
notwithftanding,  not  be.  Wherefore  this  neceflity  of  exiftence,  or  impoffi- 
bility  of  non-exiftence,  contained  in  the  idea  of  a perfedt  being,  mull  not  be 
taken  hypothetically  only  or  confequentially  after  this  manner,  that  if  there 
be  any  thing  abfolutely  perfedt,  then  its  exiftence  both  was,  and  will  be  ne- 
ceffary ; but  abfolutely,  that  though  contradidtious  things  cannot  poffibly 
be,  and  things  imperfedt  may  poffibly  either  be,  or  not  be,  yet  a perfedt 
Being  cannot  but  be  *,  or  it  is  impoffible  that  it  fhould  not  be.  For  other- 
wife  were  the  force  of  the  argumentation  meerly  hypothetical,  in  this  man- 
ner *,  If  there  be  a perfedt  Being,  then  its  exiftence  both  was,  and  will  be 
neceffary  ; this  would  plainly  imply,  that  a perfedt  Being,  notwithftanding 
that  neceflity  of  exiftence  included  in  its  nature,  might  either  be,  or  not  be, 
or  were  contingent  to  exiftence;  which  is  a manifeft  contradidtion,  that  the 
fame  thing  fhould  exift  both  contingently  and  neceflarily.  And  this  hypo- 
thetical abfurdity  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  the  argument  be  expreffed  in 
other  words,  as  that  neceflity  of  exiftence,  and  impoflibility  of  non-exiftence, 
and  adtual  exiftence,  belong  to  the  very  effence  of  a perfedt  Being  ; fin  cent 
would  be  then  ridiculous  to  go  about  to  evade  in  this  manner,  that  if  there 
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be  a perfect  Being,  then  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be.  Which  identical  pro- 
pofition  is  true  of  every  thing  elfe,  but  abfurd.  Wherefore  there  is  fome- 
thing  more  to  be  inferred  from  the  neceflity  of  exiffence  included  in  the  idea 
of  a perfect  Being  than  fo  *,  which  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  this,  that  it  abfo- 
lutely  and  actually  is.  Moreover,  no  Theifts  can  be  able  to  prove,  that 
God,  or  a perfect  Being  (fuppofed  by  them  to  exift)  might  not  happen  by' 
chance  only  to  be  ; if  from  the  neceflity  of  exiffence  included  in  the  idea 
of  God,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  he  could  not  but  be.  Notwithstanding 
which,  here  is  no  endeavour,  (as  is  pretended)  to  prove  the  exiffence  of  a 
God,  or  perfeCt  Being,  a priori  neither,  or  from  any  neceflary  caufe  ante- 
cedent •,  but  only  from  that  neceflity,  which  is  included  within  itfelf,  or  is 
concomitant  and  concurrent  with  it;  the  neceflity  of  its  own  perfeCt  na- 
ture. And  now  we  fhall  leave  the  intelligent  and  impartial  reader  to  make 
his  own  judgment  concerning  the  forementioned  Cartefian  argument  for  a 
Deity,  drawn  from  its  idea,  as  including  neceflity  of  exiffence  in  it,  that  there- 
fore it  is  ; whether  it  be  meerly  fophiffical,  or  hath  fomething  of  folidity 
and  reality  in  it.  However,  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  many  Atheiffs  will 
be  convinced  thereby,  but  that  they  will  rather  be  ready  to  fay,  that  this  is 
no  probation  at  all  of  a Deity,  but  only  an  affirmation  of  the  thing  in  dif- 
pute,  and  a meer  begging  of  the  queffion  j that  therefore  God  is,  becaufe 
he  is,  or  cannot  but  be. 

Wherefore  we  fhall  endeavour  to  make  out  an  argument,  or  demonff  ration. 
For  the  exiffence  of  a God,  from  his  idea,  as  including  neceflary  exiffence  in 
it,  fome  other  ways.  And  firff,  we  fhall  make  an  offer  towards  it  in  this 
manner.  Though  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  becaufe  we  can  frame  an 
idea  of  any  thing  in  our  minds,  that  therefore  fuch  a thing  really  exiffeth  ; 
yet  neverthelefss  whatfoever  we  can  frame  an  idea  of,  implying  no  manner 
of  contradiction  in  its  conception,  we  may  certainly  conclude  thus  much 
of  it,  that  fuch  a thing  was  not  impoflible  to  be  ; there  being  nothing  to  us 
impoflible,  but  what  is  contradictious  and  repugnant  to  conception.  Now, 
the  idea  of  God,  or  a perfect  Being,  can  imply  no  manner  of  contradiction 
in  it,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  idea  of  fuch  a thing;  as  hath  all  poffible  and  con- 
ceivable perfections  in  it ; that  is,  all  perfections,  which  are  neither  contra- 
dictious in  themfelves,  nor  to  one  another.  And  they,  who  will  not  allow 
of  this  confequence,  from  the  idea  of  a perfeCt  Being,  including  neceflity  of 
exiffence  in  it,  that  it  doth  therefore  actually  exift,  yet  cannot  deny,  but  that 
this  at  leaft  will  follow,  from  its  implying  no  manner  of  contradiction  in  i% 
that  it  is  therefore  a thing  poffible,  or  not  impoflible  to  be.  For  thus  much 
being  true  of  all  other  contingent  things,  whofe  idea  implieth  no  contra- 
diction, that  they  are  therefore  poffible ; it  muff  needs  be  granted  of 
that,  whofe  very  idea  and  eflence  containeth  a neceflity  of  exiffence 
in  it,  as  the  eflence  of  nothing  elfe  but  a perfeCt  Being  doth.  And 
this  is  the  fir  ft  ftep,  that  we  now  make  in  way  of  argumentation, 
from  the  idea  of  God,  or  a perfeCt  Being,  having  nothing  contra- 
dictious in  it,  that  therefore  God  is  at  leaft  poffible,  or  no  way  impoflible 
to  have  been.  In  the  next  place,  as  this  particular  idea  of  that,  which  is 
poffible,  includeth  neceflity  of  exiffence  in  it-;  from  thefe  two  things  put 
■together  at  leaft,  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a Being,  and  its  neceflary  ex- 
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iftence  (if  not  from  the  latter  alone)  will  it  according  to  reafon  Follow, 
that  he  actually  is.  If  God,  or  a perfect  Being,  in  whofe  eflence  is  con- 
tained neceffary  exiftence,  be  poflible,  or  no  way  impoffibie  to  have  been  i 
then  he  is:  becaufe  upon  fuppofition  of  his  non-exiftence,  it  would  be 
abfolutely  impoffibie,  that  he  fhould  ever  have  been.  It  does  not  thus 
follow  concerning  imperfedt  Beings,  that  are  contingently  poflible,  that 
if  they  be  not,  it  was  therefore  impoffibie  for  them  ever  to  have  been  ; 
for  that,  which  is  contingent,  though  it  be  not,  yet  might  it,  for  all  that, 
poffibly  have  been.  But  a perfedt  neceffarily  exiftent  Being,  upon  the 
bare  fuppofition  of  its  non-exiftence,  could  no  more  poffibly  have  been, 
than  it  could  poffibly  hereafter  be  ; becaufe,  if  it  might  have  been,  though 
it  be  not,  then  would  it  not  be  a neceffary  exiftent  Being.  The  fum  of 
all  is  • this,  a neceffary  exiftent  Being,  if  it  be  poftible,  it  is ; becaufe, 
upon  fuppofition  of  its  non-exiftence,  it  would  be  impoffibie  for  it  ever 
to'  have  been.  Wherefore  God  is  either  impoffibie  to  have  been,  or  elfe  he 
is.  For  if  God  were  poffible,  and  yet  be  not,  then  is  he  not  a neceffary, 
but  contingent  Being  ; which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothefis. 

But  becaufe  this  argumentation  may  perhaps  run  the  fame  fate  alfo  with 
the  former,  and,  by  reafon  of  its  fubtlety,  do  but  little  execution  neither, 
if  not  be  accounted  fophiftical  too;  men  being  generally  prone  to  dif- 
truft  the  firmnefs  and  folidity  of  fuch  thin  and  fubtle  cobwebs,  (as  thefe 
and  the  like  may  feem  to  be)  or  their  ability  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
fo  great  a truth  ; and  to  fufpedt  themfelves  to  be  illaqueated  and  circum- 
vented in  them  : therefore  fhall  we  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  this  neither,  but  pro- 
ceed to  fomething,  which  is  yet  more  plain  and  downright,  after  this  man- 
ner. Whatfoever  we  can  frame  an  idea  of  in  our  minds,  implying  no  man- 
ner of  contradidlion,  this  either  adtually  is,  or  elfe  if  it  be  nor,  it  is  pof- 
fible for  it  to  be.  But,  if  God  be  not,  he  is  not  poflible  hereafter  to  be  ; 
therefore  he  is.  The  reafon  and  neceftity  of  the  minor  is  evident;  becaufe, 
if  God  be  not,  and  yet  poflible  hereafter  to  be,  then  would  he  not  be  an 
eternal  and  neceffarily  exiftent  Being,  which  is  contradidlious  to  his  idea. 
And  the  ground  of  the  major,  upon  which  all  the  weight  lies,  hath  been  al- 
ready declared,  where  we  proved  before,  that  if  there  were  no  God,  or  per- 
fect Being,  we  could  never  have  had  any  conception  or  idea  of  him  in  our 
minds,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  pofitive  conception  of  an  abfolute  nothing, 
that  which  hath  neither  adtual  nor  poflible  exiftence.  Here  the  pofture  of 
the  argument  is  only  inverted  ; becaufe  we  have  an  idea  of  God,  or  a per- 
fect Being,  implying  no  manner  of  contradidlion  in  it,  therefore  muft  it 
needs  have  fome  kind  of  entity  or  other,  either  an  adlual  or  poflible 
one  ; but  God,  if  he  be  not,  is  not  poflible  to  be,  therefore  he  doth  adlu- 
ally  exift. 

But  perhaps  this  argumentation  alfo,  how  firm  and  folid  foever,  may  prove 
lefs  convidtive  of  the  exiftence  of  a God  to  the  generality  ; becaufe  what- 
ever is  received,  is  received  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  : and 
-though  a demonftration  be  never  fo  good  in  itfelf,  yet  is  it  more  or  lefs  fuch 
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to  particular  perfons,  according  to  their  ability  to  comprehend  it  therefore 
fhall  we,  in  the  next  place,  form  yet  a plainer  demonlt ration  for  a God  from 
the  idea  of  him,  including  necefiary  exiftence  in  it : it  being  firft  pre- 
mifed,  that  unqueftionably  fomething  or  other  did  exift  from  all  eter- 
nity, without  beginning.  For  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  could  not 
be  made,  becaufe  nothing  could  come  from  nothing,  or  be  made  by 
itfelf ; and  therefore  if  once  there  had  been  nothing,  there  could  never  have 
been  any  thing.  Whence  it  is  undeniable,  that  there  was  always  fomething, 
and  confequently,  that  there  was  fomething  unmade,  which  exifted  of  itfelf 
from  all  eternity.  Now  all  the  queftion  is,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only 
queftion  betwixt  Theifts  and  Atheifts  fince  fomething  did  certainly  exift 
of  itfelf  from  all  eternity,  what  that  thing  is,  whether  it  be  a perfect,  or  an 
imperfedt  Being  ? We  fay  therefore,  that  whatfoever  exifted  of  itfelf  from 
eternity,  and  without  beginning,  did  fo  exift  naturally  and  necefiarily,  or 
by  the  neceflity  of  its  own  nature.  Now,  nothing  could  exift  of  itfelf 
from  eternity,  naturally  and  necefiarily,  but  that,  which  containeth  necelfary 
and  eternal  felf-exiftence  in  its  own  nature.  But  there  is  nothing,  which, 
containeth  necefiary  eternal  exiftence  in  its  own  nature  or  efience,  but 
only  an  abfolutely  perfedt  Being  all  other  imperfedt  things  being  in  their 
nature  contingently  poflible,  either  to  be,  or  not  be.  Wherefore  fince 
fomething  or  other  muft  and  doth  exift  of  itfelf  naturally  and  neceftarily 
from  eternity  unmade,  and  nothing  could  do  this,  but  what  included  ne- 
cefiary felf-exiftence  in  its  nature  or  efience  ; it  is  certain,  that  it  was  a per- 
fedt Being,  or  God,  who  did  exift  of  himfelf  from  eternity,  and  nothing, 
elfe ; all  other  imperfedt  things,  which  have  no  necefiary  felf-exiftence  in 
their  nature,  deriving  their  Being  from  him.  Here  therefore  are  the  A- 
theifts  infinitely  abfurd  and  unreafonable,  when  they  will  not  acknowledge 
that,  which  containeth  independent  felf-exiftence,  or  neceftity  of  exiftence 
(which  indeed  is  the  fame  with  an  impofllbility  of  non-exiftence)  in  its  na.- 
ture  and  efience,  that  is,  a perfedt  Being,  fo  much  as  to  exift  at  all  ; and  yet 
in  the  mean  time  afiert  that,  which  hath  no  neceftity  of  exiftence  in  its  na- 
ture, the  moft  imperfedt  of  all  Beings,  inanimate  body  and  matter,  to  have 
exifted  of  itfelf  neceftarily  from  all  eternity. 

We  might  here  add,  as  a farther  confirmation  of  this  argument,  what 
hath  been  already  proved,  that  no  temporary  fucceflive  Being,  (whole 
duration  is  in  a continual  flux,  as  if  it  were  every  moment  generated  a- 
new)  and  therefore  neither  our  own  fouls,  nor  the  world,  nor  matter 
moving,  could  poflibly  have  exifted  from  eternity,  and  independently 
upon  any  other  thing,  but  muft  have  had  a beginning,  and  been 
caufed  by  fomething  elfe;  namely,  by  an  abfolutely  perfedt  Being,  whofe- 
duration  therefore  is  permanent,  and  without  any  fucceflive  generation, 
or 'flux. 

But  befides  all  thefe  arguments,  we  may  otherwife  from  the  idea  of  God 
(already  declared)  be  able  both  exadtly  to  ftate  the  controverfy  betwixt 
Theifts  and  Atheifts,  and  fatisfadlorily  to  decide  the  fame.  I11  order  where- 
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unto,  there  is  yet  fomething  again  to  be  premifed  ; namely  this,  that  as  it 
is  certain  every  thing  was  not  made,  but  fomething  exifted  of  itfelf  from 
eternity  unmade  •,  fo  is  it  likewife  certain,  that  every  thing  was  not  unmade 
neither,  nor  exifted  of  itfelf  from  eternity,  but  fomething  was  made,  and  had 
a beginning.  Where  there  is  a full  agreement  betwixt  Theifts  and  Atheifts, 
as  to  this  one  point,  no  Atheift  afterting  every  thing  to  have  been  unmade, 
but  they  all  acknowledging  themfelves  to  have  been  generated,  and  to  have 
had  a beginning  •,  that  is,  their  own  fouls  and  perfonalities,  as  likewife  the 
lives  and  fouls  of  all  other  men  and  animals.  Wherefore,  fince  fomething 
certainly  exifted  of  itfelf  from  eternity,  but  other  things  were  made,  and 
had  a beginning,  (which  therefore  muft  needs  derive  their  being  from  that 
which  exifted  of  itfelf  unmade,)  here  is  the  ftate  of  the  controverfy  betwixt 
Theifts  and  A theifts,  whether  that,  which  exifted  of  itfelf  from  all  eternity, 
and  was  the  caule  of  all  other  things,  were  a perfe<5V  Being  and  God,  or  the 
moft  imperfed  of  all  things  whatfoever,  inanimate  and  fenfelefs  matter. 

The  former  is  the  doftrine  of  Theifts,  as  Ariftotle  affirmeth  of  thofe  ancients,  Mtt.  1.  iz.  t. 
who  did  not  write  fabuloufty  concerning  the  firft  principles,  e?ov  jy  ^ 

x)  It sgot  riKtf , to'  y&vflQcci  7rcuTov  to  ” Aoi Tov  TjS'foio’i,  h,  o!  M xyor  >0,  tuv  vs~igcov  446.  Tom. 
o-o(pwv,  01OV  ’Ev.7 teJokA?!?  t s f,  ''Avoi^xyoox; ■;  As  namely , Pherecydes,  and  theXV.  Oper.] 
Magi , and  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  many  others  ; that  they  agreed 
in  this , that  the  frrft  original  of  all  things  was  the  heft , and  moft  pcrfedl. 

Where  by  the  way  we  may  obferve  alfo,  that,  according  to  Ariftotle , the  an- 
cient Magi  did  not  acknowledge  a fubftantial  evil  principle,  they  making 
that,  which  is  the  beft  and  moft  perfed  Being,  alone  by  itfelf,  to  be  the  firft 
begetter  of  all.  This,  I fay,  is  the  hypothefis  of  Theifts,  that  there  is  one  ab- 
folutely  perfed  Being,  exifting  of  itfelf  from  all  eternity,  from  whence  all 
other  leffer  perfedions,  or  impeded  Beings,  did  gradually  defcend,  till  at  laft 
they  end  in  fenfelefs  matter  or  inanimate  body.  But  theatheiftick  hypothefis, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  fenfelefs  matter  the  moft  impeded  thing,  to  be  the 
firft  principle,  or  the  only  felf-exiftent  Being,  and  the  caule  of  all  other 
things  ; and  confequently  all  higher  degrees  of  perfedions,  that  are  in  the 
world,  to  have  climbed  up,  or  emerged  by  way  of  afcent  from  thence  ; as 
life,  fenle,  underftanding,  and  realon  from  that, which  is  altogether  dead  and 
fenfelefs.  Nay,  as  it  was  before  obferved,  there  hath  been  amongft  the  an- 
cient Pagans,  a certain  kind  of  religious  Atheifts,  fuch  as  acknowledging 
verbally  a God,  or  foul  of  the  world,  prefiding  over  the  whole,,  luppofed  this 
notwithftanding  to  have  firft  emerged  alfo,  out  of  fenfelefs  Matter,  Night 
and  Chaos ; and  therefore  doubtlefs  to  be  likewife  diftolvable  again  into  the 
fame.  And  of  thefe  is  'that  place  in  Ariftotle  to  be  underftood,  px<n\ev£iv  x) Met.  1. 12.  r. 
dg/yi'J  (pxtrlv  « t»s  7 rjwTKf  olov  Nvxtas,  ’OufJtvov,  j’i  Xa^,  $ x^  ' Qxexjov,  xXkx  tqv  T g 
A i«.  They  fuppofey  not  the  frrft  things , as  Night , and  the  Heaven , and  Chaos^  Tom.  IV. 
and  the  Ocean , but  Jupiter  (or  God ) to  rule  and  govern  all.  Where  it  is  in- Oper.] 
timated,  that  the  Eleaven,  Night,  Chaos,  and  the  Ocean,  according  to  thefe, 
were  leniors  to  Jupiter , or  in  order  of  nature  before  him  ; they  apprehend- 
ing, that  things  did  afcend  upward  from  that,  which  was  moft  impcrfed,  as 
Night  and  Chaos,  to  the  more  perfect,  and  at  length  to  Jupiter  himfelf,  the 
mundane  Soul,  who  governeth  the  whole  world,  as  our  foul  doth  our  body. 

Which  fame  opinion  is  afterwards  again  taken  notice  of,  and  reprehended 
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av0£W7rov  jsot*,  >5  ax  &-»  <nr^ux  tt^wtov.  Mr  would  he  think  rightly , , 
fhould  refemble  the  'principle  of  the  univerfe  to  that  of  animals  and  plants  : 
where,,  from  indeterminate  and  imperfeht  things  (as  feeds)  do  always  arife  the 
more  perfeft . i^r  w»  alfo  is  the  cafe  otherwise  than  they  fuppofe ; for  it 

is  a man , that  generates  a man ; nor  is  the  feed  the  fir  ft. 


The  controverfy  being  thus  clearly  Hated  betwixt  Theifts  and  Atheifts,  ir 
may  now  with  great  eafe,  and  to  the  full  conviction  of  all  minds  unpreju- 
diced, and  unprepoffefled  with  falfe  principles,  be  determined  ; it  being,  on 
the  one  hand,  undeniably  evident,  that  leffer  perfections  may  naturally  de- 
fcend  from  greater,  or  at  leaft  from  that,  which  is  abfolutely  perfect,  and' 
which  virtually  containeth  all : but,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  impoflible, 
that  greater  perfections,  and  higher  degrees  of  being,  fhould  rife  and  afcend 
out  of  leffer  and  lower,  fo  as  that,  which  is  the  moft  abfolutely  imperfeCt  of 
all  things,  fhould  be  the  firft  fountain  and  original  of  all  ; fince  no  effeCt 
can  pofiibly  tranfcend  the  power  of  its  caufe.  Wherefore  it  - is  certain, 
that  in  the  univerfe  things  did  not  thus  afcend  and  mount,  or  climb  up  from 
lower  perfection  to  higher;  bur,  on  the  contrary,  defcend  and  flide  down' from 
higher  to  lower : fo  that  the  firft  original  of  all  things  was  not  the  moft  im- 
perfeCt, but  the  moft  perfeCt  Being.  But  to  fpeak  more  particularly  ; it  ia- 
certain,  notwithftanding  all  the  vain  pretences  of  Lucretius , and  other  A- 
theifts,  or  Semi- Atheilts,  to  the  contrary,  that  life  and  fenfe  could  never 
poffibly  fpring  out  of  dead  and  fenflefs  matter,  as  its  only  original,  either  irr 
the  way  of  atoms,  (no  compofition  of  magnitudes,  figures,  fites, and  motions, 
being  ever  able  to  produce  cogitation)  or  in  the  way  of  qualities,  fince  life 
and  perception  can  no  more  refult  from  any  mixture  of  elements,  or  combi- 
nations of  qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  &c.  than  from  un- 
qualified atoms.  This  being  undeniably  demonftrable  from  that  very  prin- 
ciple of  reafon,  which  the  Atheifts  are  fo  fond  of,  but  mifunderftanding  abufe, 
(as  fhall  be  manifefted  afterward)  that  nothing  can  come  from  nothing. 
Much  lefs  could  underflanding  and  reafon  in  men  ever  have  emerged  out 
of  ftupid  matter,  devoid  of  all  manner  of  life.  Wherefore  we  muft  needs 
here  freely  declare  againft  the  darknefs  of  that  philofophy,  which  hath 
been  fometimes  unwarily  entertained  by  fuch  as  were  no  Atheifts,  that  fenfe 
may  rife  from  a certain  modification,  mixture,  or  organization  of  dead  and 
fenflefs  matter  ; as  alfo  that  underflanding  and  reafon  may  refult  from  fenfe: 
the  plain  confequence  of  both  which  is,  that  fenfelefs  matter  may  prove  the 
original  of  all  things,  and  the  only  Numen.  Which  doCtrine  therefore  is, 
doubtlefs,  a main  piece  of  the  philofophy  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs.  But 
this  darknefs  hath  been  of  late  in  great  meafure  difpelled  by  the  light  of  the 
atomick  philofophy,  reftored,  as  it  was  in  its  firft  genuine  and  virgin  ftate, 
undeflower’d  as  yet  by  Atheifts;  this  clearly  fhowing,  how  far  body  and  me- 
chanifm  can  go,  and  that  life  and  cogitation  can  never  emerge  out  from  thence ; 
it  being  built  upon  that  fundamental  principle,  , as  we  have  made  it  evi- 
dent in  the  firft  chapter,  that  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing.  And  Strata 
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and  the  hylozoick  Atheifts  were  fo  well  aware,  and  fo  fenfible  of  this,- 
that  all  life  and  underftanding  could  not  poflibly  be  generated  or  made, 
but  that  there  mull  be  fome  fundamental  and  fubftantial,  or  eternal  unmade 
life  and  knowledge,  that  they  therefore  have  thought  necefiary  to  attribute 
life,  and  perception  (or  underftanding)  with  appetite,  and  felf  moving 
power,  to  all  matter  as  fuch,  that  fo  it  might  be  thereby  fitly  qualified  to 
be  the  original  of  all  things ; than  which  opinion  as  nothing  can  be 
more  monftrous,  fo  fhall  we  elfewhere  evince  the  impoflibility  thereof.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  doubt  not  to  aver,  that  the  argument  propofed  isafufH- 
cient  demonftration  of  the  impoflibility  of  atheifm  ; which  will  be  further 
manifefted  in  our  anfwer  to  the  fecond  atheiftick  objection  againft  a divines 
creation,  becaufe  nothing  can  come  from  nothing.. 

But  this  controverfy  betwixt  Theifts  and  Atheifts  may  be  yet  more  par=- 
ticularly  ftated  from  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  mind  or  underftanding. 
in  it  efifentially,  viz.  Whether  mind  be  eternal  and  unmade,  as  being  the 
maker  of  all  j or  elfe.  Whether  all  mind  were  itfelf  made  or  generated, 
and  that  out  of  fenfelefs  matter  ? For,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
Pagan  Theifts,  mind  was  ^ i©'  *#r«  (pvnv,  the  oldeft  of  all 

things , fenior  to  the  world  and  elements , and  by  nature  hath  a princely  and 
lordly  dominion  over  all.  But,  according  to  thofe  Atheifts,  who  make  mat- 
ter, or  body,  devoid  of  all  life  and  underftanding,  to  be  the  firft  principle, 
mind  muft  be  J s-«pey*vw,  a pofi-nate  thing,  younger  than  the  world  ; a weak*-, 
umbratile,  and  evanid  image,  and  next  to  nothing. 

And  the  controverfy,  as  thus  ftated,  , may  be  alfo  clearly  and  fatisfado- 
rily  decided.  For  firft,  we  fay,  that  as  it  is  certainly  true,  that  if  there 
had  been  once  nothing  at  all,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing ; fo  is 
it-  true  likewife,  that  if  once  there  had  been  no  life  in  the  whole  univerle*. 
but  all  had  been  dead,  then  could  there  never  have  been  any  life  or  motion 
in  it ; and  if  once  there  had  been  no  mind,  underftanding,  or  knowledge, 
then  could  there  never  have  been  any  mind  or  underftanding  produced, 
Becaufe,  to  fuppofe  life  and  underftanding  to  rife. and  fpring  up  out  of  that> 
which  is  altogether  dead  and  fenfelefs,  as  its  only  original,  is  plainly  to  fupr 
pofe  fomething  to  come  out  of  nothing.  It  cannot  be  faid  fo  of  other 
things,  as  of  the  corporeal  world  and  matter,  that  if  once  they  had  not 
been,  they  could  never  poftibly  have  been ; becaufe,  though  there  had  been 
no  world  nor  matter,  yet  might  thefe  have  been  produced  from  a perfetft, 
omnipotent  incorporeal  being,  which  in  itfelf  eminently  containeth  all ' 
things.  Dead  and  fenfelefs  matter  could  never  have  created  or  generated 
mind  and  underftanding,  but  a perfedft  omnipotent  mind  could  create  mat- 
ter. Wherefore,  becaufe  there  is  mind,  we  are  certain,  that  there  was  fome 
mind  or  other  from  eternity  without  beginning-,  though  not  becaufe  there 
is  body,  that  therefore  there  was  body  or  matter  from  eternity  unmade. 
Now  thefe  imperfect  minds  of  ours  were  by  no  means  themfelves  eternal  or 
without  beginning,  but  from  an  antecedent  non-exiftence  brought  forth  into 
being  \ but  lince  no.  mind  could  fpring  out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  - 
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and  all  minds  could  not  poftibly  be  made,  nor  one  produced  from  another 
infinitely  •,  there  mud  of  neceflity  be  an  eternal  unmade  mind,  from  whence 
thofe  imperfect  minds  of  ours  were  derived.  Which  perfect  omnipotent 
mind  was  as  well  the  caufe  of  all  other  things,  as  ol  human  fouls. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  any  further  argumentation,  we  mu  ft  needs  take 
notice  here,  that  the  Atheifts  fuppofe  no  final!  part  of  their  ftrength  to  lie 
in  this  very  thing,  namely,  their  difproving  a God  from  the  nature  of 
underftanding  and  knowledge  ; nor  do  they  indeed  fwagger  in  any  thing 
more  than  this.  We  have  already  fet  it  for  the  eleventh  atheiftick  argu- 
ment, that  knowledge  being  the  information  of  the  things  themfelves  known , and 
all  conception  the  action  of  that  which  is  conceived , and  the  paffion  of  the 
conceiver  ; the  world  and  all  fenfible  things  mnft  needs  be  before  there  could 
be  any  knowledge  or  conception  of  them , and  no  knowledge  or  conception  before 
the  world  as  its  caufe.  Or  more  briefly  thus:  the  world  could  not  be 
made  by  knowledge  and  underftanding,  becaufe  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge or  underftanding  of  the  world,  or  of  any  thing  in  it,  before  it  was 
made.  For,  according  to  thefe  Atheifts,  things  made  knowledge,  and  not 
knowledge  things  •,  they  meaning  by  things  here  fuch  only,  as  are  fenfible 
and  corporeal.  So  that  Mind  and  Underftanding  could  not  be  the  creator  of 
the  world  and  thefe  fenfible  things,  itfelf  being  the  meer  creature  of  them ; 
a fecondary,  derivative  refultfrom  them,  ora  phantaftick  image  of  them; 
the  youngeft  and  moft  creaturely  thing  in  the  whole  world.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  to  fuppofe  mind  and  underftanding  to  be  the  maker  of  all 
things  would  be  no  better  fenfe,  than  if  one  fhould  fuppofe  the  images 
in  ponds  and  rivers  to  be  the  makers  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  and 
other  things  reprefented  in  them.  And  upon  fuch  a ground  as  this, 
does  a modern  writer  prefume  to  determine,  that  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding are  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  Almighty,  becaufe  they 
imply  imperfection,  and  dependence  upon  corporeal  things  without  : 
De  Give  Rd.  Quoniam  fcientia  & in  telle  El  us  in  nobis  nihil  aliud  funt , quant  fufcitatus 
c.  1 5 . Se£l.  1 4.  fa  rebus  externis  organa  prementibus  animi  tumult  us,  non  ejt  putandum  ali- 
quid  tale  accidere  Deo.  Signum  enim  eft  potently  ab  alio  dependents.  Which 
Lev  cap  u is  again  Englifhed  thus;  Knowledge  and  underftanding  being  in  us  nothing 
elfe  but  a tumult  in  the  mind , raifed  by  external  things , that  prefs  the  orga- 
nical  parts  of  mans  body  ; there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  God , nor  can  they  be  at- 
tributed to  him , they  being  things , which  depend  upon  natural  caufes.  Where 
this  writer  thus  denying  knowledge  and  underftanding  to  God,  upon  pre- 
tence, that  it  fpeaks  imperfeCtion,  and  dependance  upon  external  corporeal 
things,  (it  being  nothing  but  a tumult  raifed  by  the  motions  and  preflures 
of-  them)  he  muft  needs  abfolutely  deny  the  firft  principle  of  all  things 
to  be  any  knowing  underftanding  nature,  unlefs  he  had  aflerted  fome  other 
kind  of  knowledge  diftinCt  from  that  of  men,  and  clearly  attributed  the 
fame  to  God  Almighty.  Hitherto  the  fenfe  of  Atheifts. 

Now  we  fiiall,  for  the  prefent,  only  fo  far  forth  concern  ourfeives  in 
.confuting  this  atheiftick  dc&rine,  as  to  lay  a foundation  thereby  for 
4 the 
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for  the  demon ftration  of  the  contrary,  namely,  the  exigence  of  a God,  or  a 
Mind  before  the  world,  from  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  underftanding. 
Firft,  therefore  it  is  a fottifh  conceit  of  thefe  Atheifts,  proceeding  from 
their  not  attending  to  their  own  cogitations,  that  not  only  fenfe,  but  alfo 
knowledge  and  underftanding  in  men,  is  but  a tumult,  raifed  from  corpo- 
real things  without,  preffing  upon  the  organs  of  their  body  ; or  elfe,  as  they 
declare  themfelves  more  diftindtly,  nothing  but  the  activity  of  fenfible  objects 
upon  them>  and  their  paffion  from  them.  For  if  this  were  true,  then  would 
every  thing,  that  fuftered  and  readied  motion,  efpecially  polite  bodies,  as 
looking-glades,  have  fomething  both  of  fenfe  and  of  underftanding  in 
them.  It  is  plain,  that  there  comes  nothing  to  us  from  bodies  without  us* 
but  only  local  motion  and  preffure.  Neither  is  fenfe  itfelf  the  meer  paf- 
fion  of  thofe  motions,  but  the  perception  of  their  paffions  in  a way  of 
phancy.  But  fenfible  things  themfelves  (as  for  example,  light  and  colours) 
are  not  known  or  underftood  either  by  the  paffion,  or  the  phancy  of  fenfe, 
nor  by  any  thing  meerly  foreign  and  adventitious,  but  by  intelligible 
ideas  exerted  from  the  mind  itfelf,  that  is,  by  fomething  native  and  dome- 
ftick  to  it : nothing  being  more  true,  than  this  of  Boetius  *,  that,  0//z- 
ne,  quod  fcitur , non  ex  fua , fed  ex  comprehendentium  naturd , vi,  & facul- 
tale  cognofcitur  •,  Whatfoever  is  known , is  known  not  by  its  own  force  and 
power , but  by  the  force  and  power , the  vigour  and  activity  of  that  thing 
itfelf , which  knows  or  comprehends  it.  Wherefore,  befides  the  phantafms 
of  lingular  bodies,  or  of  fenfible  things  exifting  without  us,  (which  are 
not  meer  paftions  neither)  it  is  plain,  that  our  human  mind  hath  other 
cogitations  or  conceptions  in  it  namely,  the  ideas  of  the  intelligible  na- 
tures and  eftences  of  things,  which  are  univerfal,  and  by  and  under  which 
it  underftands  fingulars.  It  is  a ridiculous  conceit  of  a modern  atheiftick 
writer,  that  univerl'als  are  nothing  elfe  but  names,  attributed  to  many  fin- 
gular  bodies,  becaule  whatfoever  is,  is  fingular.  For  though  whatfoever 
exifts  without  the  mind  be  fingular,  yet  is  it  plain,  that  there  are  concep- 
tions in  our  minds  objedlively  univerfal.  Which  univerfal  objedts  of  our 
mind,  though  they  exift  not  as  fuch  any  where  without  it,  yet  are  they 
not  therefore  nothing,  but  have  an  intelligible  entity  for  this  very  reafon, 
becaufe  they  are  conceivable  for  fince  non-entity  is  not  conceivable, 
whatfoever  is  conceivable,  and  an  objedt  of  the  mind,  is  therefore  fome- 
thing. And  as  for  axiomatical  truths,  in  which  fomething  is  affirmed 
or.  denied,  as  thefe  are  not  all  paffions  from  bodies  without  us,  (for 
what  local  motions  could  imprefs  this  common  notion  upon  our  minds, 
that  things  which  agree  in  one  third , agree  amongfl  themfelves,  or  any 
other  ?)  l'o  neither  are  thefe  things  only  gathered  by  indudtion  from  re- 
peated and  reiterated  fenfations ; we  clearly  apprehending  at  once,  that 
is  is  impoffible  they  ffiould  be  otherwife..  Thus  Ariftotle  1 ingenioufly  ; 

aJt  £7 rlfCibixi  ol  ale $w£0)$  Iru,  or i.  f el  %v  xl&xvzoixi.  on  to  tci yuivov  over iv  ooS-xT; 
rxg  yxvlxg,  lev  an roJztjCiv,  ^ u;  tpacrf-rivs?  \-K\~xu.zhx‘  vz&av ciftfai  yhyxo 

v.vx.y-, iv  xx&  exx!~ov,  v 'i7ng-7iy.y  rw  y.x'hoK>s  yvupfeiv  ss~t.  It  is  evident,  that  there 

is  ho  knowledge  [of  the  univerfal  theorems  of  geometry')  by  fenfe.  For  if  we  could, 
perceive  by  fenfey  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  •,  yet 

fhould 

* Vide  Confolat.  Philofoph.  Lib.  V.  p.  isi.  t Analytic,  pofterior.  Lib.  I.  r.  zz 6. 
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jhould  we  not  reft  fatisfied  in  this,  as  having  therefore  a fufficient  knowledge 
hereof ; but  would  feek  further  after  a demonftration  of  it:  fenfe  reaching 
only  to  fingulars , but  knowledge  to  univerfals.  When  from  the  univerfal 
idea  of  a triangle,  which  is  neither  here,  nor  there,  nor  any  where,  with- 
out our  mind,  but  yet  hath  an  intelligible  entity,  we  fee  a plain  ne- 
ceflity,  that  its  three  angles  muft  be  equal  to  two  right,  then  do  we 
know  the  truth  of  this  univerfal  theorem,  and  not  before  : as  alfo  we 
underftand,  that  every  fingular  triangle,  (fo  far  as  it  is  true)  hath  this  pro- 
perty in  it.  Wherefore  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  like  truths,  is  not 
derived  from  fingulars,  nor  do  we  arrive  to  them  in  way  of  afeent  from 
fir.gulars  to  univerfals;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  firft  found  them  in 
the  univerfals,  we  afterwards  defending,  apply  them  to  fingulars : fo  that 
our  knowledge  here  is  not  after  fingular  bodies,  and  fecondarily  or  de- 
rivatively from  them,  but  in  order  of  nature  before  them,  and  prolep- 
tical  to  them. 

Now  thefe  univerfal  conceptions,  fome  of  which  are  alfo  abftracft,  (as 
life,  fenfe,  reafon,  knowledge,  and  the  like)  many  of  them  are  of  fuch 
things,  whofe  fingulars  do  not  at  all  fall  under  fenfe  ; which  therefore  could 
never  pofiibly  be.imprefied  upon  us  from  fingular  -bodies  by  local  motion-: 
and  again  fome  fuch,  as  though  they  belong  to  corporeal  and  fenfible  things, 
yet,  as  their  accuracy  cannot  be  reached  to  by  fenfe,  fo  neither  did  they  ever 
exift  in  that  matter  of  this  lower  world,  which  here  encompafifeth  us,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  ftamped  upon  us  from  without : as  for  example, 
the  ideas  of  a perfect  ftrait  line,  and  a plain  fuperficies,  or  of  an  exaft  tri- 
angle, circle,  fphere,  or  cube  ; no  material  thing  here  amongft  us  being  ter- 
minated in  fo  ftrait  lines,  but  that  even  by  microfcopes  there  may  be  dis- 
covered much  irregularity  and  deformity  in  them.;  and  very  probable  it  is, 
that  there  are  no  perfectly  ftrait  lines,  no  fuch  triangles,  circles,  fpheres,  or 
cubes,  as  anfwer  to  the  exa&nefs  of  our  conceptions,  in  any  part  of  the  whole 
material  univerfe,  nor  never  will  be.  Notwithftanding  which,  they  are  not 
abfolute  non-entities, dince  we  can  demonftrate  things  concerning  them,  and 
though  they  never  were  nor  will  be,  yet  are  they  poftible  to  exift,  fince 
nothing  can  be  conceived,  but  it  either  is,  or  elfe  is  poftible  to  be.  The 
human  mind  therefore  hath,  a power  of  framing  ideas  and  conceptions, 
not  only  of  what  actually  is,  but.alfo  of  things,  which  never  were,  nor  per- 
haps will  be,  they  being  only  poftible  to  be.  But  when,  from  our  con- 
ceptions, we  conclude  of  fome  things,  that  though  they  are  not,  yet 
they  are  poftible  to  be  ; fince  nothing  that  is  not,  ran  be  poftible  to  be,  un- 
lefs  there  be  fomething  actually  in  being,  which  hath  fufficient  power  to 
.produce  it;  we  do  implicitely  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  a God  or  omni- 
potent Being  thereby,  which  can  make  whatfoever  is  conceivable,  though 
it  yet  be  not  to  exift  ; and  therefore  material  triangles,  circles,  fpheres,  cubes, 
mathematically  exatft. 

•The  refult  of  what  we  have  hitherto  faid  is  this,  that  fince  fingu- 
lar bodies  are  not  the  only  objects  of  our  mind  and  cogitation,  it 
having  alfo  univerfal  and  a bft raft  ideas  of  the  intelligible  natures  or 
tcftences.of  things;  (fome  of  which  are  fuch,  whofe  fingulars  do  not 
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at  all  fall  under  fenfe  ; others,  though  they  belong  to  bodies,  yet  fenfe  can 
never  reach  to  them,  nor  were  they  ever  in  matter  ;)  moreover,  fince  our 
inind  can  conceive  of  things,  which  nowhere  a&ually  exift,  but  are  only 
pofTible,  and  can  have  fuch  a demonftrative  fcience  of  univerfal  truths,  as 
ferife  can  never  afcend  to  : that  therefore  human  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding itfelf  is  not  the  meer  image  and  creature  of  fingular  bodies  only 
arid  fo  derivative,  or  eftypal  from  them,  and  in  order  of  nature  junior  to 
them,  but  that,  as  it  were  hovering  aloft  overall  the  corporeal  univerfe,  it 
is  a thing  independent  upon  fingular  bodies,  or  proleptical  to  them,  and  in 
order  of  nature  before  them. 

But  what  account  can  we  then  pofilbly  give  of  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding, their  nature  and  original  ? fince  there  muft  be  NoutoV,  that  which 
is  intelligible , in  order  of  nature,  before  Noji<jk,  or  intellettion  ? Certainly  no 
other  than  this,  that  the  firft  original  knowledge  is  that  of  a perfect  being, 
infinitely  good  and  powerful,  comprehending  itfelf,  and  the  utmoft  extent 
of  its  own  fecundity  and  power,  that  is,  the  pofiibilities  of  all  things ; their 
ideas,  with  their  feveral  relations  to  one  another  ; all  necefiary  and  immu- 
table truths.  Here  therefore  is  there  a knowledge  before  the  world 
and  all  fenfible  things,  that  was  archetypal  and  paradigmatical  to  the  fame. 

Of  which  one  perfect  mind  and  knowledge  all  other  imperferit  minds  (being 
derived  from  it)  have  a certain  participation  -,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to 
frame  intelligible  ideas,  not  only  of  whatfoever  doth  actually  exift,  but  alfo 
of  fuch  things,  as  never  were,  nor  will  be,  but  are  only  pofTible,  or  ob- 
jects of  divine  power. 

Wherefore,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  even  human  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding  itfelf  is  not  a meer  paffion  from  fenfible  things,  and  fingular 
bodies  exifting  without  (which  is  the  only  foundation  of  that  foremen- 
tioned  atheiftick  argument,  that  things  made  knowledge , and  not  know- 
ledge things ) and  confequently  it  muft  needs  have  fome  other  original  : 
moreover,  fince  knowledge  and  underftanding  apprehend  things  prolep- 
tically  to  their  exiftence,  (mind  being  able  to  frame  conceptions  of  all 
pofTible  entities  and  modifications)  and  therefore  in  their  nature  do  plainly 
fuppofe  the  aritual  exifience  of  a perfect  being,  which  is  infinitely  fecund 
and  powerful,  and  could  produce  all  things  pofTible  or  conceivable;  the 
firft  original  Knowledge,  or  Mind,  from  whence  all  other  knowledges  and 
minds  are  derived,  being  that  of  an  abfolutely  perfect  and  omnipotent 
Being,  comprehending  itfelf,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  of  its  com- 
municability, that  is,  the  ideas  of  all  poflibilities  of  things,  that  may  be  produ- 
ced by  it,  together  with  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  necefiary 
immutable  truths  •,  accordingly  as  wifdom  and  underftanding  are  deferibed  to 
be,  ocTy.is  ms  3-fa  S'ovd.y.ms,  ctTT&ppoitx,  Trs  t»  7rouT<,x.cccTOg©J  ’icrcnlccv  ms  3-e? ff'ifd.  c.  7. 

ivegyeixs,  f,  elmv  ms  dyxd-omlQ*  xvt ov9  The  breath  ( or  vapour)  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  an  efflux  (or  emanation ) from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty , a clear  mir - 
rour  (or  looking  glafs)  of  his  adlive  energy  or  virtue , and  the  image  of 
his  goodnefs  : I fay,  the  refult  of  all  is  this,  that  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  underftanding  is  fo  far  from  being  a ground  of  difproving  a Deity  (as 
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the  Atheifts  Ignorantly  pretend)  that  it  affordeth  a firm  demonllratfon  to 
us,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  a perfedt  omnipotent  Being, 
comprehending  itfelf,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  all  poflibilities 
of  things  ; a mind  before  the  world,  and  fenior  to  all  things ; no  ectypal, 
but  archetypal  thing,  which  comprehended  in  it,  as  a kind  of  intellectual' 
world,  the  paradigm  or  platform,  according  to  which  this  fenfible  world 
was  made. 

And  this  may  be  further  confirmed  from  what  is  generally  acknowledged,, 
and  indeed  cannot  reafonably  be  denied  by  any,  viz\  that  there  are  eternal 
verities,  fuch  as  were  never  made,  nor  can  ever  bedeftroyed,  or  ceafe  to  be  : 
as  for  example,  fuch  common  notions  as  thefe,  that  equals  added  to  equals 
make  equals  > that  the  caufe  is  in  order  of  nature  before  the  effedl,  to- 
gether with  all  geometrical  theorems  ; as  Arifiotle  himfelf  declareth,  he 
writing  in  his  Ethicks*  after  this  manner,  Trafi  d'iituv  oJJfk  po-jXsCIcu,  otov 
rr;  on  dovppelga.  Concerning  eternal  ( and  immutable) 

things  no  man  does  confult  5 as  for  example , concerning  the  diameter  or  diago- 
nal of  a fquare9  whether  it  floould  be  incommenfurable  to  the  fides , or  no. 
Where  he  plainly  affirmeth  this  geometrical  theorem,  that  the  diameter  or 
diagonal  of  a fquare  is  incommenfurable  to  the  fides,.  to  be  an  eternal 
truth.  Neither  are  there  fuch  eternal  truths  as  thefe  only  in  mathematicks, 
and  concerning  quantity,  but  alfo  in  ethicks  concerning  morality  ; there 
being  here  aluvut  <h'>ca»a,  as  JuJlin  Martyr  calls  them,  things  eternally  jujl9 
which  were  not  made  fuch  at  certain  times  by  law  and  arbitrary  command, 
but,  being  fuch  in  their  own  nature  immutably,  were-  from  everlafling  to 
everlafting,  and  (as  it  is  faid  of  that  eternal  Word,  which  comprehends 
all  truth)  the  fame  y eft er day > to-day , and  for  ever  a.  For  of  thefe  is  that 
famous  pafifage  of  Sophocles  in  his  Antigona  3, 


! Thefe  are  not  things  of  to-day , or  yefer day,  but  they  ever  live , and  no  man 
knows  their  date , or  from  whence  they  came.  No  man  can  declare  the  time, 
when  all  common  notions,  and  geometrical  truths  were  firfb  made  and  gene- 
rated out  of  nothing,  or  brought  out  of  antecedent  non-exiftenee  into  being. 
Certain  it  is,  that  iuch  truths  as  thefe,  that  the  \ diameter  and  fides  of  a fquare 
are  incommenfurable , or  that  the  power  of  the  hypotheneufe  in  a rectangular  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  powers  of  both  the  fides , were  not  made  by  any  man’s 
thinking,  or  by  thofe  firft  geometricians,  who  difcovered  or  demonftrated 
the  fame ; they  difcovering  and  demonftrating  only  that  which  was.. 
Wherefore  thefe  truths  were  before  there  was  any  man  to  think  of  them, 
and  they  would  continue  ftill  to  be,  though  all  the  men  in  the  world  fhould 
be  annihilated  *,  nay,,  though  there  were  no  material  fquares  and  triangles 
any  where  in  the  whole  world  neither,  no  nor  any  matter  at  all : for  they 
were  ever  without  beginning  before  the  world,  and  would  of  neceffiry  be 
ever  after  it,  fhould  it  ceafe  to  be.  Now 

3 Ethicor.  ad  Nicomach,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  V.  a Hebr.  xiii.  8 
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Now,  if  there  be  eternal  truths,  which  were  never  made,  and  could  not 
but  be,  then  mull  the  rationes  rerum , the  fimple  reafons  of  things  alio,  or 
their  intelligible  natures  and  effences,  out  of  which  thofe  truths  are  com- 
pounded, be  of  neceffity  eternal  likewife.  For  how  can  this  be  an  eternal 
truth,  that  the  diameter  of  a fquare  is  incommenfurable  with  the  Tides,  if 
the  rationes,  the  reafons  of  a fquare,  diameter,  and  Tides,  or  their  intelli- 
gible effences,  were  not  themfelves  eternal  ? Thefe  are  therefore  called  by 
Plato  (a  man  of  much  meditation,  and  no  contemptible  philofopher)  not 
only  del  txZtx  xJ  uQxvtuc  ’lysv-rx,  things , which  are  always  the  fame,  and  un- 
changeable, but  alfo,  ra  yv  ydvoyevx,  «aa’  ds\  ovtcc,  things,  which  were  never 
made,  but  always  are  ; and  Tometimes,  yd vbyevx,  yvrs  avrcAA vyevx,  things , 

that  were  neither  made , nor  can  be  dejlroyed  ; Tometimes,  tx  oLym-mx  xxi  xvu- 
AsQax,  things  ingenerable  and  incorruptible . Of  which  Cicero  thus  *,  Hac 
Plato  negat  gigni,  fed  femper  ejfe,  & ratione  & intelligentid  contineri.  Thefe 
things  Plato  affirmeth  to  have  been  never  made,  but  always  to  be,  and  to  be  con- 
tained in  reafon  and  underftanding.  And,  though  perhaps  it  may  Teem  ftrange, 
even  Ariflotle  1 himfelf  alfo,  notwithftanding  his  To  often  clafhing  with  Plato' s 
ideas,  here  really  agreeth  in  the  main,  that  the  forms  and  Tpecies,  or  the 
univerfal  intelligible  effences  of  things,  which  are  the  proper  and  immediate 
objects  of  Tcience,  were  eternal  and  never  made.  Thus  in  his  Metaphyficks, 
to  ei’Joj  oJJdf  TToiii  cube  yewjtzTat,  No  man  makes  the  form,  or  fpecies  of  a thing , 
nor  was  it  ever  generated ; and  again,  t»  (JcpxT^x  ewxi  bx  ej-»  yfve<rit.  There  is 
no  generation  of  the  ejfence  of  a fphere  ; and,  xvsv  ytveo-eu;  xxl  (fid to.  Ptbv, 
The  forms  or  fpecies  of  things  are  without  any  generation  or  corruption.  And 
he  Tometimes  calleth  thefe  objects  of  fcience  xkimtov  oJo-lxv  * or  (puV tv,  an 
immutable  ejfence  or  nature.  Laftly,  where  he  writeth  againft:  the  Hera- 
cliticks,  and  thofe  other  Scepticks,  who  denied  all  certainty  of  fcience, 
he  firft  difeovers  the  ground  of  their  error  herein  to  have  been  this,  that 
they  Tuppofed  fmgular  bodies,  or  fenfibles  exifting  without,  to  be  the 
only  things  or  objects  of  the  mind,  or  knowledge  ; 4 xmov  tv,-  Sofa  rsurw?, 
oti  zoio'i  tuv  ovlwv  tyiv  ccXriQuxv  i(JxoTniv,  rx  eft  ovrx  u-nreXxCov  eivxi  tx  xi&rflx  yovov,  ev 
<ft  rouroif  TroXXri  -/j  t ou  xocl—H  Cpbcn  envux^ei  in  be  nxvxv  ojuvrif  txvtt,v  xivb- 


ytvriv  rw  (puViv,  xxjxye  too  yirxQxWovlo;  oubev  xXriQcvo  ytvot,  Tvegtye  rb  ttxvtui;  ttxvtx 
yilx£x\Xov,  oux  ixbi^^xi  aA^Otutiv*  The  original  of  thefe  men's  miftake  was  this , 
becaufe  truth  is  to  be  look'd  for  in  things,  and  they  conceiv'd  the  only 
things  to  be  fenfibles,  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is  much  of  the  indeterminate 
nature.  Wherefore  they , perceiving  all  the  nature  of  fenfibles  to  be  moveable, 
or  in  perpetual  flux  and  mutation,  fence  nothing  can  pofflbly  be  verified  or  con- 
ftantly  affirmed  concerning  that,  which  is  not  the  fame  but  changeable , con- 
cluded, that  there  could  be  no  truth  at  all,  nor  certainty  of  fcience  ; thofe  things, 
which  are  the  only  objects  of  it,  never  continuing  the  fame.  And  then  he 
Tubjoins  in  way  of  oppofition  to  this  fceptical  doftrine  of  theirs,  and 
the  forementioned  ground  thereof,  d£iu<roytv  «utoC?  v7ro\xy€dveiv  xj  «aa m 

COGIXJ  (t'JXl  TUV  OPT  GOV,  « OUTt  XI VJJT»?  UTTXOy^Ci  CUTE  (pSogX  BTE  ySV£<T  (f  TO  TVxfe- 

Ttxv.  We  would  have  thefe  men  therefore  to  know,  that  there  is  ano- 
ther kind  of  ejfence  of  things,  befedes  that  of  fenfibles,  to  which  belongeth 
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neither  motion,  nor  corruption , nor  any  generation  at  all.  By  which  efTences  of 
things,  that  have  no  generation  nor  corruption,  he  could  underftand  no- 
thing elfe,  but  thofe  intelligible  natures,  fpecies,  and  ideas,  which  are  the 
ftanding  and  immutable  objects  of  fcience.  And  certain  it  is,  that  there 
could  be  no  conftant  and  immutable  fcience  at  all,  were  there  no  other  ob- 
jects of  the  mind,  but  fingulars  and  fenfibles,  becaufe  thefe  are  all  mutable. 
Wherefore  the  proper  and  immediate  objefls  of  the  geometrical  fcience 
are  no  fingular  and  material  triangles,  fquares,  fpheres,  and  cubes,  (s c.  not 
only  becaufe  none  of  thefe  are  found  mathematically  exafl,  and  becaufe 
geometricians,  in  all  the  feveral  diftant  ages  and  places  of  the  world,  could 
not  have  the  fame  fingular  bodies  before  them,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  do 
none  of  them  continue  immutably  the  fame  ; all  corporeal  tilings  being 
more  or  lefs  in  perpetual  motion  and  mutation  ; whereas,  that  of  which 
any  geometrical  theorem  is  verified  and  demonftrated,  muft  be  immutably 
and  unalterably  the  fame.  The  triangles  and  circles,  fpheres  and  cubes  of 
Euclid , Archimedes , Pappus , Apollonius , and  all  other  ancient  and  modern 
geometricians,  in  all  the  diftant  places  and  times  of  the  world,  were  both 
indivifibly  one  and  the  fame,  and  alfo  perfectly  immutable  and  incorruptible, 
the  fcience  of  geometry  being  fuch.  For  which  caufe  it  is  affirmed  alfo  of 
thefe  mathematical  things,  by  the  forementioned  Ariftotle , that  they  are  no 
Met.  1. 1 2.  e.  where  as  in  a place,  as  all  fingular  bodies  are,  oItottov  ft,  tm  totto*  olpot,  to~s 
5.  ftgioTg  t o~s  Mx.$yy.ctTuio7c  Trowa-cci,  d t uiu  ydg  tot r©->  tmv  xa9’  exzrov  JVf 

[Pag.  448.  to  mo'  Tot  Jt  MzSvy.ctTtxcc,  a ttov.  It  is  abfurd  to  make  mathematical 

Oper  ']1  things  to  be  in  a place , as  folid  bodies  are  •,  for  place  belongeth  only  to  fingulars 

which  are  therefore  feparable  from  one  another  by  place  ; but  mathematical 
things  are  not  any  where.  Becaufe  they  being  univerfal  and  abftraft,  are 
only  in  minds:  nevertheless,  for  the  fame  reafon  are  they  alfo  every  where, 
they  being  in  every  mind,  that  apprehends  them.  Laftly,  thefe  intelligible 
efTences  and  ideas  of  things  are  called  alfo  by  Philo  \ aWxajoToIat  o-J<r/a», 
the  moft  neceffary  ejfences ; as  being  not  only  eternal,  but  having  likewife  ne- 
ceffary  exiftence  belonging  to  them  : for  though  there  be  no  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity,  that  there  fhould  be  matter  or  body,  yet  is  there  an  abfolute  neceffity 
that  there  fhould  be  truth. 

If  therefore  there  be  eternal  intelligibles  or  ideas,  and  eternal  truths,  and 
neceffary  exiftence  do  belong  to  them;  then  muft  there  be  an  eternal  mind 
neceffarily  exifting,  fince  thefe  truths  and  intelligible  efTences  of  things  can- 
not poffibly  be  any  where  but  in  a mind.  For  by  the  efTences  of  things, 
when  they  are  faid  to  be  eternal,  muft  not  be  meant  their  very  fubftances, 
as  if  every  thing  were  in  itfelf  eternal  and  uncreated  ; or  that  God  in  cre- 
ation did  only,  as  a modern  writer  abufively  expreffeth  it,  fartoris  inftar , 
veftire  ejfentias  rerum  nova,  exiftentia , cloathe  the  antecedent  ejfences  of  things 
with  a new  garment  of  exiftence  ; but  only  their  ejfe  cognitum , their  pojftble 
and  intelligible  natures , as  they  were  objc&s  of  infinite  power  and  under- 
ftanding,  before  they  were  made.  There  muft  be  a mind  fenior  to  the 
world,  and  all  fenfible  things,  and  fuch  as  at  once  comprehends  in  it  the 
ideas  of  all  intelligibles,  their  neceffary  fchefes  and  relations  to  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  all  their  immutable  truths  ; a mind,  which  doth  not  ore  pit  vent, 
ort  S\  v vos7v,  (as  Arijiotle  1 writeth  of  it)  fometimes  underfill'd,  and  home- 
times  not  underhand,  as  if  it  were  fometimes  awake,  and  fometimes  afieep, 
or  like  an  eye,  fometimes  open,  and  fometimes  fhut;  butsVia  fuch 

a mind,  as  is  elfentially  aft  and  energy,  and  hath  nodefcft  in  it.  And  this, 
as  we  have  already  declared,  can  be  no  other  than  the  mind  of  an  omnipo- 
tent and  infinitely  perfeft  Being,  comprehending  itfelf,  and  the  extent  of 
its  own  power,  or  how  far  itfelf  is  communicable,  that  is,  all  the  pofiibili- 
ties  of  things,  that  may  be  made  by  it,  and  their  refpeftive  truths ; mind 
and  knowledge,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  fuppofing  the  aftual  exiftence  of  an 
omnipotent  or  infinitely  powerful  Being,  as  its  Norton,  or  intelligible  it  be- 
ing nothing  but  the  comprehenfion  of  cine  extent  of  infinite  or  divine  power, 
and  the  meafure  of  the  fame. 

And  from  hence  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  there  can  be  but  one  only  origi- 
nal mind,  or  no  more  than  one  underftanding  Being  felf-exiftent  *,  all  other 
minds  whatfoever  partaking  of  one  original  mind ; and  being,  as  it  were, 
ftamped  with  the  impreffion  or  fignature  of  one  and  the  fame  feal.  From 
whence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  all  minds,  in  the  feveral  places  and  ages  of  the 
world,  have  ideas  or  notions  of  things  exaftly  alike,  and  truths  indivifibly 
the  fame.  Truths  are  not  niultiply’d  by  the  diverfity  of  minds,  that  appre- 
hend them  ; becaufe  they  are  all  but  eftypal  participations  of  one  and  the 
fame  original  or  archetypal  mind  and  truth.  As  the  fame  face  may  be  re- 
flefted  in  feveral  glafies  ; and  the  image  of  the  fame  fun  may  be  in  a thoufand 
eyes  at  once  beholding  it  ; and  one  and  the  fame  voice  may  be  in  a thoufand 
ears  liftning  to  it:  fo  when  innumerable  created  minds  have  the  fame  ideas 
of  things,  and  underftand  the  fame  truths,  it  is  but  one  and  the  fame  eter- 
nal light,  that  is  reftefted  in  them  all,  {that  lights  which  enlight'eneth  every 
man  that  cometh  in  the  world  •, ) or  the  fame  voice  of  that  one  everlafting 
Word,  that  is  never  filenr,  re-echoed  by  them.  Thus  was  it  concluded  by 
'Themijliusy  that  one  man,  by  teaching,  could  not  poflibly  beget  in  the  mind 
of  another  the  very  fame  notions,  conceptions,  and  knowledges,  which 
himfelf  had  in  his  own  mind,  d pn  tu-jtov  fiw  to  mnua  r?  x)  t« 

P<xvSuvov1&  ; Were  not  the  minds  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  learner , as  it 
were , printed  and Jlamped  alike.  As  alfo  that  men  could  not  poffibly  fo  con- 
fer together  as  they  do,  prefently  apprehending  one  another's  meaning,  and 
raifing  up  the  very  fame  lenfes  in  their  minds,  and  that  meerly  by  occafion 
of  words  and  founds,  d print  h El?  Niff  » 7 ram?  Uo^uvSpev,  Were  there  not 
fome  one  mind , which  all  men  did  partake  of.  As  for  that  anti-monarchical 
opinion  of  many  underftanding  beings,  or  minds,  felf- originated,  and  in- 
dependent, (none  of  which  therefore  could  be  omnipotent)  it  is  neither  con- 
ceivable, how  fuch  fhould  all  agree  in  the  fame  truths,  there  being  no  com- 
mon meafure  of  truth  betwixt  them,  no  more  than  any  common  rule  of 
their  wills  •,  nor  indeed  how  they  fhould  have  any  knowledge  or  under- 
ftanding at  all,  properly  fo  called,  that  being  the  comprehenfion  of  the 
pofiibilities  of  things,  or  of  the  extent  of  infinite  power  : whereas  according 
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to  this  hypothecs,  there  is  no  infinite  power  at  all,  the  power  of  each  of 
thofe  many  fuppofed  principles  or  deities  being  limited  and  finite,  and 
therefore  indeed  not  creative  of  any  thing  neither,  fince  that,  which  could 
create  one  thing,  could  create  all,  and  confequently  would  have  all  depend- 
ing upon  it.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  from  the  nature  of  mind  and 
knowledge  it  is  demonftrable,  that  there  can  be  but  one  original  and  felf- 
exiftent  Mind,  or  underftanding  Being,  from  which  all  other  minds  were 
derived.  And  now  have  we,  more  copioufly  than  we  defigned,  confuted 
the  firft  atheiftick  argument  ; we  having  not  only  afierted  the  idea  of  God, 
and  fully  anfwered  and  refelled  all  the  atheiftick  pretences  againft  the  fame; 
but  alfo  from  this  very  idea  of  God,  or  a perfetft  Being,  demonftrated  his 
exiftence.  We  fhaJl  difpatch  the  following  atheiftick  objeftions  with 
more  brevity. 


WE  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Achilles  of  the  Atheifts,  their  in- 
vincible argument  againft  a divine  creation  and  omnipotence  •,  be- 
caufe,  Nothing  could  come  from  nothing.  It  being  concluded  from  hence, 
that  whatfoever  fubftantially  or  really  is,  was  from  all  eternity  of  itfelf  un- 
made or  uncreated  by  any  Deity.  Or  elfe  thus;  by  God  is  always  under- 
ftood  a Creator  of  fome  real  entity  or  other  out  of  nothing  ; but  it  is  an 
undoubted  principle  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  an  undeniable  common  no- 
tion, that  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
fuch  creative  power  as  this.  And  here  we  fhall  perform  thefe  three  things  ; 
firft,  we  fhall  fhow,  that  in  fome  fenfes,  this  is  indeed  an  unqueftionable 
truth,  and  common  notion,  that  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing , and  what 
thofe  fenfes  are.  Secondly,  we  fhall  make  it  evident,  that  in  the  fenfe  of 
this  atheiftick  objection,  it  is  abfolutely  falfe,  that  Nothing  can  come  from 
nothing , or  be  made  out  of  nothing;  and  that  a divine  creation  and  omni- 
potence can  be  no  way  impugned  from  the  forementioned  principle  rightly 
underftood.  Thirdly  and  laftly,  we  fhall  prove,  that  as  from  this  principle 
or  common  notion.  Nothing  out  of  nothing,  there  can  be  no  execution  at 
all  done  againft  theifm,  or  a divine  creation  ; fo  from  the  very  fame  rightly 
underftood,  the  impoftibility  of  all  atheifm  may  be  demonftratively  proved, 
it  bringing  fomething  out  of  nothing  in  an  impoftible  fenfe;  as  alfo  the 
exiftence  of  a God  evinced. 

We  grant  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  that  this  is  in  fome  fenfe  an  undoubt- 
ed principle  of  reafon,  or  an  undeniable  common  notion,  that  Nothing  can 
come  from  nothing.  For  firft,  it  is  unqueftionably  true,  that  Nothing,  which 
once  was  not , could  ever  of  itfelf  come  into  being ; or,  that  Nothing  could  bring 
itfelf  out  of  non-exftence  into  being  \ that  Nothing  can  take  beginning  of  exiftence 
from  itfelf  ; or,  that  Nothing  can  be  made  or  produced  without  an  efficient 
caufe.  And  from  hence,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  is  it  demonftra- 
tively certain,  that  every  thing  was  not  made,  but  that  there  is  fomething  ne- 
cefiarily  felf-exiftent,  and  which  could  not  but  be.  For  had  every  thing 
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been  made,  then  muft  fomething  of  neceffity  have  been  made  out  of  no* 
thing  by  itfelf  ; which  is  impoffible. 

Again  y As  nothing,  which  was  not,  coufcl  ever  of  itfelf  come  into  being, 
or  be  made,  without  an  efficient  caufe  y fo  is  it  certain  likewife,  that  nothing 
can  be  efficiently  caufed  or  produced  by  that,  which  hath  not  in  it  at  lealt 
equal  (if  not  greater)  perfection,  asalfo  fufficient  power  to  produce  the  fame. 
We  fiy,  nothing  which  was  not,  could  ever  be  brought  into  being,  by  that, 
which  hath  not  formally  equal  perfection  in  it*  becaufe  nothing  can  give 
what  it  hath  not,  and  therefore  fo  much  of  the  perfection  or  entity  of  the 
effet,  as  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fuppofed  caufe,  fo  much  thereof  mult 
needs  come  from  nothing,  or  be  made  without  a caufe.  Moreover,  what* 
foever  hath  equal  perfetion  to  another  thing,  could  not  therefore  caufe  or 
produce  that  other  thing  y becaufe  it  might  either  have  no  aCtive  power  at 
all,  as  matter  hath  not,  it  being  meerly  paffive,  or  elfe  no  fufficient  aCtive 
and  productive  power.  As  for  example,  though  it  be  not  impoffible,  that 
motion,  which  once  was  not,  fhould  be  produced  y yet  is  it  impoffible,  that 
it  fhould  be  ever  produced  without  a fufficient  caufe.  Wherefore,  if  there 
were  once  no  motion  at  all  in  the  whole  world,  nor  no  life,  or  felf-aCtive 
power  in  any  thing,  but  all  were  dead  y then  is  it  certain,  that  there  could 
never  poffibly  arife  any  motion  or  mutation  in  it  to  all  eternity.  There  be- 
ing no  fufficient  caufe  to  produce  the  fame  y fince  nothing  can  produce  mo- 
tion, but  that  which  hath  life,  or  felf-aCtivity  in  it  y and  if  motion,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  fhould  begin  to  be,  without  a fufficient  caufe,  then  muft  it  needs 
be  caufed  by  itfelf,  or  of  itfelf  come  into  being  : which  is  a thing  impof- 
iible.  Now  no  imperfefl:  Being  whatlbever  hath  a fufficient  emanative 
power  to  create  any  other  fubftance,  or  produce  it  out  of  nothing  y the  ut- 
moft,  that  can  be  done  by  imperfeCt  beings,  is  only  to  produce  new  accidents 
and  modifications  y as  human  fouls  can  produce  new  cogitations  in  them- 
felves,  and  new  local  motion  in  bodies.  . No  imperfeCt  Being  is  fubftantially 
emanative,  or  can  produce  another  fubftance  out  of  non-exiltence.  There- 
fore for  any  fubftance  to  be  brought  into  being,  by  an  imperfeCt  fubftance, 
which  hath  not  fufficient  emanative  or  creative  power,  is  a thing  plainly  im- 
poffible ; it  being  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  a fubftance  might  of  itfelf  come 
out  of  nothing  into  being.  And  thus  is  it  granted,  that  no  fubftance  could 
be  created,  or  brought  out  of  non-exiftence  into  being,  but  by  the  foie  ef- 
ficiency of  an  abfolutely  perfeft  Being,  which  hath  both  greater  perfection, 
(it  eminently  containing  all  things  in  it,)  and  alfo  a fufficient  emanative  or 
creative  power. 

And  now  have  we  given  an  account  of  two  fenfes,  wherein  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  thing  to  come  from  nothing  y one,  for  a thing,  which  was  not,  to  bring 
itfelf  into  being,  or  to  be  made  without  an  efficient  caufe.  Another,  for  a 
thing  to  be  efficiently  caufed  by  that,  which  hath  not  at  leaft  equal  perfection 
in  it,  or  a fufficient  emanative  or  productive  power.  Both  which 
fenfes  of  this  axiom  refpeCt  the  efficient  caufe  y and  thus  was  it  frequent- 
ly understood  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  by  Cicero  *.  We 
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ilw.11  now  propound  a third  fenfe,  wherein  this  axiom  is  alfo  verified,  that 
Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing , refpedting  chiefly  the  material  caufe. 
For  fince  no  imperfedt  natural  being  hath  any  creative  power,  or  can  effici- 
ently produce  any  new  fubflance,  or  real  entity,  which  was  not  before,  into 
being,  but  only  adt  upon  pre-exifling  matter  by  motion,  and  modify  the 
fame;  and  fince  matter,  as  fuch,  being  meerly  paflive,  cannot  caufe  any 
thing,  that  was  not  before,  or  will  not  refu!t  from  the  compofition  or  mo- 
dification of  it-,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  in  all  natural  generations  and 
produdlions  out  of  pre-exiflent  matter  (without  a divine  creation)  there 
can  never  be  any  new  fubflance  or  real  entity  brought  out  of  non-ex- 
iftence  into  being.  And  this  was  that  very  thing,  and  no  other,  which 
the  ancient  phyfiologers  meant,  when  (as  Arijlotlex  tells  us)  they  fo  much 
infilled  upon  this  principle.  To  ydvofxmv  i*  ovtuv  ywto-Qzi  dljvzlov,  That  it  was 
impoffible , that  any  real  entity  fhould  be  ( naturally)  made  or  generated  out  of 
nothing  -,  or,  as  it  is  alfo  otherwife  expreffed  *,  Qufh  oil £ yharQau  oils,  (pQelgta-Qoit 
tuv  ovrwv,  that  no  real  entity  was  either  generated  or  corrupted.  That  is,  that 
in  natural  generations,  corruptions,  and  alterations,  (where  God  is  fuppofed 
not  miraculoufiy  to  interpofe)  there  is  no  creation  of  any  new  fibflance,  or 
real  entity,  out  of  nothing,  nor  annihilation,  or  delfmdlion  of  any  into  nothing. 

We  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  generality  of  modern  writers  have  inter- 
preted this  dodfrine  of  the  old  phyfiologers  in  Ariflotle  into  quite  different 
fenfe  ; as  defigning  therein  to  take  away  all  divine  creation  out  of  no- 
thing, (or  non-exiflence  ;)  they  making  all  things  to  have  fprung  out  of 
matter  (exifting  of  itfelf  from  eternity J either  without  a God,  or  elfe  ra- 
ther (becaufe  Parmenides  and  Empedocles , and  other  afferters  of  this  dodfrine, 
were  undoubted  Theifls)  with  him.  So  that  God  could  not  create  any 
new  entity  out  of  nothing,  but  only  make  things  out  of  pre-exifling  un- 
made matter,  as  a carpenter  doth  a houfe,  or  a weaver  a piece  of  cloth. 
And  thus  is  it  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  no  Pagan  philofopher  ever 
went  fo  far,  as  to  acknowledge  a divine  creation  of  any  thing  out  of  no- 
thing, in  the  fenfe  of  Chriffian  theologers.  And  here  we  grant  indeed,  that, 
befides  the  Stoicks,  there  have  been  fome  other  philofophick  Theifls 
amongfl  the  Pagans  of  this  perfuafion,  that  nothing  was,  nor  could  be 
made  by  God,  otherwife  than  out  of  fomething  prre-exifling  •,  as  Plv.lar- 
chus  Chreronenfis  for  one,  who  in  a place  already  cited  pofitively  affirmeth  5, 
tov  f*\v  y.oQy.0))  V7ro  ytyovtvxi,  rriv  It  *<r lav  x)  iiXriv  tjt  fig  yiyovt u,  £ yevoy.tvv'J,  zXXx 
uzroxtiptvnv  dc)  tw  lv\fMX£yu'  Phat  though  the  world  were  indeed  made  by 
God , yet  the  fubflance  or  matter , out  of  which  it  was  made , was  not  made. 
And  then  he  fubjoins  this  very  reafon  for  it,  » ydo  iv.  t«  oVJ©-*  yivtnc, 

oXX ’ in  r a fj.ri  y.ocXus,  j uril3  fxavwj  us  otxixg  lij.onlx  x)  <xvlgixv1®J, 

Becaufe  there  can  be  no  making  of  any  thing  out  of  nothing , but  only  out 
of  fomething  prre-exifting , not  rightly  ordered , or  fuffciently  difpofed 
as  in  a houfe , garment , or  Jlatue.  From  which  conceit  of  Plutarch’s , 
though  he  were  otherwife  ingenious,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that 

the 
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the  dull  Boeotick  air  had  too  much  effect  upon  him.  However,  neither 
Plutarch  nor  the  Stoicks,  as  we  conceive,  are  for  this  to  be  accounted 
abfolute  and  downright  Atheifts,  but  only  imperfedt,  mungrel,  and  fpuri- 
ous  Theifts.  And  therefore  were  Atheifts  never  fo  much  able  to  prove, 
that  there  could  be  no  creation  out  of  nothing  prae-exifting,  which  they  can- 
not at  all  do  ; yet  would  not  this  overthrow  theifm  in  general,  there  being  a 
latitude  therein.  Neverthelefs,  it  will  undeniably  appear  from  what  fhall 
follow,  that  thofe  ancient  Italicks  and  Phythagoricks  were  fo  far  from  in- 
tending here  any  fuch  thing,  to  deduce  all  things  out  of  matter,  either  with- 
out, or  with  a God,  as  that  they  plainly  defigned  the  very  contrary  ; name- 
ly, to  prove,'  that  no  new  real  entity  could  be  made  out  of  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly that  fouls  could  not  be  generated  out  of  the  fame  ; which  there- 
fore of  neceftlty  muft,  according  to  them,  have  another  divine  original,  and 
be  made  by  God,  not  out  of  matter,  but  out  of  nothing  prae-exifting  ; 
fince  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  by  any,  that  all  fouls  exifted  of  themfelves' 
from  eternity  unmade.  And  indeed  all  thofe  Pagan  philofophers,  who.  af- 
ferted  the  incorporeity  of  fouls,  muft  of  neceftlty,  in  like  manner,  luppofe 
them  not  to  have  been  made  out  of  prae-exifting  matter,  but  by  God  out 
of  nothing.  Plutarch  being  only  here  to  be  excepted,  by  reafon  of  a certain 
odd  hypothefis,  which  he  had,  that  was  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a third 
principle,  befides  God  and  matter,  a diforderly  foul,  or  evil  daemon  felf- 
exiftent,  who  therefore  feems  to  have  fuppofed  all  particular  human  fouls 
to  have  been  made  neither  out  of  nothing,  nor  yet  out  of  matter  or  body 
prfE-exifting,  but  out  of  a certain  ftrange  commixture  of  the  fubftance  of  that 
evil  foul,  and  God,  blended  together  : upon  which  account  does  he  affirm 
fouls  to  be,  not  fo  much  fyyov  as  Seov,  not  fo  much  the  u>ork  of  God , 

as  a part  of  him.  And  now  let  any  one  judge,  whether  upon  Plutarch's 
account,  there  be  not  yet  further  reafon  to  complain  of  this  Boeotick  air. 
Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  thofe  old  phyfiologers  in  Arijlotley  who  infilled 
fo  much  upon  that  principle,  that  no  real  entity  could  be  made  or  generated 
out  of  nothing,  atfted  only  as  phyfiologers  therein,  and  not  as  theologers 
or  metaphyficians'*,  they  not  oppofing  a divine  creation  out  of  nothing  prs- 
exifting,  but  only  contending,  that  no  new  entity  could  be  made  out  of  mat- 
ter, and  that  in  natural  generations  and  corruptions  there  was  no  cre> 
ation  or  annihilation  of  any  thing. 

But  what  the  true  fcope  and  meaning  of  thefe  phyfiologers  indeed  war, 
will  more  plainly  appear  from  that  ufe  or  improvement,  which  themfelves 
made  of  this  philofophick  principle  ; and  this  was  twofold.  For  firft, 
it  is  certain,  that  upon  this  foundation,  they  all  of  them  endeavoured  to 
eftablilh  a peculiar  kind  of  phyfiology,  and  fome  atomology  or  other,  ei- 
ther an  homoeomery,  or  an  anomoeomery,  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  ato- 
mology. For  Anaxagoras  looking  upon  this  maxim  of  the  Icalick  philo- 
fophers,  that  nothing  could  be  phylically  made  out  of  nothing,  or  no  real  en- 
tity generated  or  corrupted,  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  reafon  ; and  being 
alfo  not  able  to  conceive  otherwifeof  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  than 
that  they  were  real  entities,  diftindt  from  the  fubftance  of  matter,  or  its 
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modifications  j concluded,  that  therefore  in  generations,  corruptions,  ancf 
alterations,  thefe  were  not  created  out  of  nothing,  and  annihilated  into  no- 
thing, but  that  every  thing  was  naturally  made,  £>C  7Tg0U7T0lgX0v'lo)V  Xy  iV\J7rCCP%p'J~ 
tojv,  out  of  pra-exiftent , and  in-exijlent  things j and  ..consequently  that  there* 
were,  in  all  things,  fimilar  atoms  and  particles  of  '^v'ery  kind,  though  bv: 
reafon  of  their  parvitude  infenfible  to  us,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  be  only 
that,  which  was  moft  predominant  and  cphfpieuous  in  it.  To  wit,  that  bone 
was  made  out  of  bony  atoms,  and  flefh  out  of  flefhy,  hot  things  out  of  hot 
atoms,  and  cold  things  out  of  cold,  black  out  of  black,  and  white  out  of 
white,  &c.  and  nothing  out  of  nothing,  but  every  thing  out  of  prae-exifting, 
fimilar  atoms.  Thus  was  the  fenfe  of  Anaxagoras  plainly  declared  by  Arifto- 
tle  \ that  becaufe  contraries  were  made  out  of  one  another , they  were  therefore 
before  in-exiftent.  For  fince  every  thing  mujl  of  necejfuy  be  made , either  cut  of 
ftmic  thing,  or  out  of  nothing , and  all  phyfiologers  agree , that  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  ; it  follows  unavoidably , that  what- 
foever  is  generated , mujl  be  generated  out  of  things  pr<e-exijling  and  in-exijling , 
though  by  reafon  of  their  parvitude  infenfible  to  us  •,  that  is,  out  of  fimilar  or 
homogenial  atoms , of  which  there  are  fome  of  all  kinds  in  every  thing  *,  every 
thing  being  mingled  in  every  thing.  Here  therefore  have  we  the  Anaxagorean 
homceomery,  or  fimilar  atomology,  built  upon  this  principle  of  reafon,  as 
its  foundation,  that  Nothing  can  naturally  be  made  or  generated  out  of  nothing. 

But  the  Italicks  or  Pythagoricks,  as  well  before  Anaxagoras,  as  after  him, 
(with  whom  alfo  hitherto  concurred  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus, 
thofe  atheizers  of  the  Italick  phyfiology)  did  with  much  better  reafon  from 
the  fame  fundamental  principle  conclude,  that  fince  thefe  forms  and  quali- 
ties of  bodies  were  unqueftionably  generated  and  corrupted,  they  were  there- 
fore no  entities  really  diftinft  from  the  fubftance  of  matter,  or  its  modifi- 
cations, but  only  different  difpofitions  or  modifications  of  the  infenfible  parts 
thereof,  caufing  in  us  different  phantafms  : and  this  was  the  firft  original  of 
the  diffimilar  atomology.  In  matter  or  body  therefore,  as  fuch,  there  was 
nothing  elfe  to  thefe  philofophers  conceivable,  but  only  magnitude  of  parts, 
figure,  fite,  and  motion,  or  reft  ; and  thefe  were  thofe  few  elements,  out  of 
which  in-exifting,  and  varioufly  combined  together,  they  fuppofed  all  thofe 
forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  (commonly  fo  called)  in  generations  to  refult, 
without  the  produ&ion  of  any  new  real  entity  out  of  nothing.  For  as  out 
of  a few  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  every  language,  differently  placed  and 
combined,  do  refult  innumerable  fyllables,  words,  and  founds,  fignifying  all 
the  feveral  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ; and  fometimes  from  all  the  very 
fame  letters,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  but  only  tranfpofed,  are  begotten  very 
different  phantafms  of  founds  in  us,  but  without  the  produdlion  of  any  new 
real  entity  out  of  nothing  : in  the  very  fame  manner,  from  thofe  fewer  letters 
in  the  alphabet  of  the  corporeal  nature,  varioufly  combined,  or  from  the  different 
modifications  of  matter,  in  refpedtof  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  fite,  and  mo- 
tion, are  madeupand  fpelled  out  all  thofe  fyllables  of  things,  thatare  inthewhole 

world, 
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world,  without  the  produdtion  of  any  new  real  entity.  Many  times  the 
very  lame  numerical  matter,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  only  differently  mo- 
dified, caufing  very  different  phantafms  in  us,  which  are.  therefore  vulgar- 
ly fuppofed  to  be  forms  and  qualities  in  the  tilings  ; as  when  the  fame  wa- 
ter Is  fucceffively  changed  and  transformed  into  vapqur,  fnow,  hail,  and  ice. 
-And  to  this  very  purpofe  is  the  forementioned  fimilicude  elegantly  purfued 
•by  the  Epicurean  Poet,  in  there  following  veriest 
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Quin  etiam  refert  nojlris  in  verfibps  ipfis , 

Cum  quibus  quali  jint  or  dine  quaque  locata. 

Namque  eadem  cesium ? mare,  terras,  flumina , folem , 
Significant , cadem  fruges , arbufta,  animantes. 

Sic  ipfis  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Concurfius,  motus , ordo,  pofitura , figure. 

Cum  permutantur , mutari  res  quoque  debent . 


L.  £.  p, igi. 
Lamb. 

[Verf.  ioiz.J 


Eor  were  thofe  fuppofed  forms  and  qualities,  produced  in  generations  and 
alterations,  entities  really  diftindt  from  the  fubftance  of  matter,  or  its  dif- 
ferent modifications,  in  refpedt  of  the  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion 
of  parts,  (there  being  no  fuch  things  before  in-exifting,  as  Anaxagoras  fup- 
pofed ;')  then  would  they  materially  proceed  from  nothing,  which  is  a thing 
impoffible.  And  this  diflimilar  atomology  of  the  ancient  Italicks,  fo  far  as 
to  thefe  material  forms  and  qualities,  feems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  only 
true  phyfiology;  it  being  built  upon  this  fure  principle  of  reafon,  that  be- 
caufe nothing  can  give  what  it  hath  not,  therefore  no  new  fubftance  or 
real  entity  can  be  materially  produced  in  the  generations  and  alterations  of 
.nature  as  fuch,  but  only  modifications.  As  when  an  architedt  builds  a 
houfe,  or  a weaver  makes  a piece  of  cloth,  there  is  only  a different  modi- 
fication of  the  prse-exiftent  matter. 


This  is  the  firft  improvement,  which  the  ancient  Italick  philofophers 
made  of  this  principle,  that  Nothing  can  be  (phyfically  and  materially)  ge- 
nerated out  ofi  nothing  ; or  that  No  real  entity  is  naturally  generated  or  cor- 
rupted  ; that  therefore  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  were  no  real  en- 
tities, but  only  different  modifications.  But  befides  this,  there  was  alfo  ano- 
ther thing,  which  thefe  philofophers  principally  aimed  at  herein,  as  a corolla- 
ry deducible  from  the  fame  principle  concerning  fouls  *,  that  fince  the  fouls 
of  animals,  efpecially  human,  are  unqueftionably  entities  really  diftindt  from 
“matter,  and  all  its  modifications  ; (no  magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions, 
being  ever  able  to  beget  cogitation  or  confcioufnefs,  much  lefs  a power  of 
underftanding  eternal  verities)  that  therefore  thefe  could  not  be  generated 
out  of  matter,  nor  corrupted  into  the  fame.  Becaufe  forms  and  qualities 
are  continually  generated  and  corrupted,  made  out  of  nothing,  and  reduced 
to  nothing  again  •,  therefore  are  they  no  entities  really  diftindt  from  mat- 
ter, and  its  different,  modifications : but  becaufe  fouls,  at  leaft  human,-  are 
unqueftionably  entities  really  diftindt  from  matter,  and  all  its  modi- 
fications ; therefore  can  they  not  poffibly  be  generated  out  of  mat- 
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ter,  nor  corrupted  into  the. fame.  For  if  human  fouls  were  generated  out  of 
matter,  then  muft  fome  real  entity  be  materially  produced  out  of  nothing, 
there  being  nothing  of  life  and  cogitation  in  matter  *,  which  is  a thing  ab- 
folutely  impoffible.  Wherefore,  thefe  philofophers  concluded  concerning 
fouls,  that  being  not  generated  out  of  matter,  they  were  infinuated  or  in- 
troduced into  bodies  in  generations.  And  this  was  always  a great  contro- 
verfy  betwixt  Theifts  and  A theifts  concerning  the  human  foul,  as  Lucre* 
this  exprelfeth  it1  ; 

Nut  a fit , an  contra  nafcentibus  injmuetur , 

Whether  it  were  made  or  generated  out  of  matter,  (that  is,  indeed  out  of 
nothing)  or  elfe  were  BuguOtv,  from  withouty  infinuated  into  bodies  in  gene- 
rations ? Which  latter  opinion  of  theirs  fuppofes  fouls  as  well  to  haveexifted 
before  the  generations  of  all  animals,  as  to  exift  after  their  deaths  and  cor- 
ruptions-, there  being  properly  nothing  of  them  generated,  but  only  their 
union  with  thofe  particular  bodies.  So  that  the  generations,  and  corruptions 
or  deaths  of  animals,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  are  nothing  but  an  ana- 
grammatical  tranfpofition  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  prae  and  poft-exiftent 
fouls  being  fometimes  united  to  one  body,  and  fometimes  to  another.  But 
it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  becaufe  thefe  ancient  philofophers  held  fouls  to 
be  thus  ingenerable,  and  to  have  prae-exifted  before  the  generation  of  ani- 
mals, that  therefore  they  fuppofed  all  fouls  to  have  exifted  of  themfclves 
from  eternity  unmade  : this  being  a thing,  which  was  never  afterted  any  more 
by  Theift  than  A the  i ft  ; fince  even  thofe  philofophick  Theifts,  who  main- 
tained aternitatem  animorum , the  eternity  of  human  minds  and  fouls , together 
with  the  worlds,  did  notwithftanding  affert  their  eflential  dependence  upon 
the  Deity,  like  that  of  the  lights  upon  the  fun  ; as  if  they  were  a kind  of 
eternal  effulgency,  emanation,  or  eradiation  from  an  eternal  fun.  Even  Pro- 
clus%  himfelf,  that  great  champion  for  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  fouls  in 
this  very  cafe,  when  he  writes  againft  Plutarch' s felf-exiftent  evil  foul,  ex- 
prefly declaring,  that  ? yivtipd  in  rS  Six,  there  is  no  felf-exiftent 
foul  i but  every  foul  whatfoever  is  the  work , ejfeCl  and  ■production  of  God. 
Wherefore,  when  they  affirmed  fouls  to  be  ingenerable,  their  meaning  was 
no  more  than  this,  that  they  were  not  meer  accidental  things,  as  forms  and 
qualities  are,  nor  any  more  generated  out  of  matter,  than  matter  itfelf  is 
generated  out  of  fomething  elfe  upon  which  account,  as  Ariftotle  3 informs 
us,  fouls  were  called  alfo  by  them,  principles,  as  well  as  matter,  they 

being  both  of  them  fubftances  in  the  univerfe  alike  original  ; that  is,  neither, 
of  them  made  out  of  the  other.  But  they  did  not  fuppofe  them  to  be  dycvrnvc, 
ingenerate  or  unmade  in  the  other  fenfe,  as  if  they  had  been  felf-originated, 
and  independent,  as  Plutarch's,  fecond  and  third  principles,  his  evil  foul, 
and  matter,, were  by  him  imagined  to  be;  but  fo  doubtiefs,  as  that  if  the 
world  had  had  any  beginning,  they  fhould  then  have  been  all  created  toge- 
ther with  it  out  of  nothing  pras-exifting.  But  as  for  the  perpetual  creation 
of  new  fouls,,  in  the  fucceffive  generations  of  animals,  this  indeed  is  a 

thing 
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thing,  which  thefe  philofophers  were  extremely  abhorrent  from,  as  thinking 
it  incongruous,  that  fouls,  which  are  in  order  of  nature  fenior  to  bodies, 
fhould  be  in  order  of  time  juniors  to  them  ; asalfonot  reafonable,  that  di- 
vine creation  (as  it  were  proftituted)  fhould  without  end  perpetually  attend 
and  wait  upon  natural  generations,  and  be  intermingled  with  them. 

But  as  for  this  prtE-exi  (fence  of  fouls,  we  have  already  declared  our  own 
fenfe  concerning  it,  in  the  firft  chapter.  Though  we  cannot  deny,  but  that, 
belides  Origen  *,  feveral  others  of  the  ancient  fathers  before  the  fifth  coun- 
cil, feem  either  to  have  efpoufed  it,  or  at  lead  to  have  had  a favour  and 
kindnefs  for  it;  infomuch  that  St.  Aujlin  a himfelf  is  fometimes  dagger- 
ing in  this  point,  and  thinks  it  to  be  a great  fecret,  whether  men’s  fouls 
exided  before  their  generations  or  no  ; and  fomewhere  concludes  it  to  be 
a matter  of  indifferency,  wherein  every  one  may  have  his  liberty  of 
opining  either  way  without  ofience.  Wherefore,  all  that  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  in  this  cafe  is,  that  human  fouls  could  not  podibly  be  gene- 
rated out  of  matter,  but  were  fome  time  or  other  created  by  God  Almighty 
out  of  nothing  prae-exidiqg,  either  in  generations  or  before  them.  Ladly, 
as  for  brute  animals,  we  mud  confefs,  that  if  they  be  not  meer  machines 
or  automata , as  fome  feem  inclinable  to  believe,  but  confciousand  thinking 
beings  ; then  from  the  fame  principle  of  reafon  it  will  likewife  follow, 
that  their  fouls  cannot  be  generated  out  of  matter  neither,  and  therefore 
mud  be  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all  life,  anti  created  out  of  nothing 
by  him  ; who  fince  he  can  as  eafily  annihilate  as  create,  and  does  all  for 
the  bed,  no  man  need  at  all  to- trouble  himfelf  about  their  permanency0 
or  immortality. 

And  now  have  we  given  a full  and  particular  account  of  all  the  feveral  fenfes, 
wherein  this  axiom  mud  be  acknowledged  to  be  undeniably  true,  that  No- 
thing can  pojfibly  be  made  cut  of  nothing,  or  come  from  nothing  ; namely,  thefe 
three.  Fird,  - That  nothing , which  was  not , could  ever  bring  itfelf  into  beings 
ox  efficiently  produce  itfelf ; or,  that  nothing  can  pojfibly  be  made  without  an 
efficient  caufe.  Secondly,  that  nothing , which  was  not , could  be  produced,  or 
brought  into  being  by  any  other  efficient  caufe , than  fuch  as  hath  at  leaji 
equal  perfection  in  it,  and  a fuffeient  aClive  or  productive  power.  For  if 
any  thing  were  made  by  that,  which  hath  not  equal  perfection,  then  mud 
fo  much  of  the  effeCl,  as  tranfeendeth  the  caufe,  be  indeed  made  without  a 
caufe  (fince  nothing  can  give  what  it  hath  not)  or  be  caufed  by  itfelf,  or 
by  nothing.  Again,  to  fuppofe  a thing  to  be  produced  by  that,  which  hath 
no  fufficient  productive  power,  is  really  to  fuppofe  it  alio  to  be  produced 
from  itfelf  without  a caufe,  or  from  nothing.  Where  it  is  acknowledged 
by  us,  that  no.  natural,  imperfeCt  created  being  can  create,  or  emanatively 
produce  a new  ihbftance,  which  was  not  before,  and  give  it  its  whole  being. 
Hitherto  is  the  axiom  verified  in  refpeCt  of  the  efficient  caufe.  But  in  the 
third  place,  it  is  alfo  true  in  reipeCt  of  the  material  likewife.  Not  that  no - 
thing  could  pojfibly  be  ever  made  by  any  power  whatfoever,  but  only  out  of 

pre-exiftent 

! Vide  Tetr.  Dan.  Huetium  in  Origenianis  2 Vide  Hen.  Norif.  Vindic.  Auguftiafls 
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pre-exiftent  matter  •,  and  confequently,  that  matter  itfelf  could  be  never 
made,  but  was  felf-exiftent.  For  the  falfity  of  this  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  what  hath  been  already  declared  concerning  human  fouls,  their  being 
undoubtedly  fubftances  incorporeal,  which  therefore  could  never  be  gene- 
rated out  of  matter  ; and  it  will  be  further  manifefted  afterwards.  But 
the  third  and  laft  fenfe  is  this  ; That  nothings  which  is  materially  made  cut 
of  things  prte-exijiing  (as  fome  are)  can  have  any  other  real  entity , than  what 
was  either  before  contained  in,  or  refulteth  from  the  things  themfelves  (b 
modified.  Or,  that  there  can  be  no  new  entities  or  fubftances  naturally 
generated  out  of  matter  ; and  therefore  that  all  natural  generations  are  really 
nothing  elle  but  mixtures,  or  new  modifications  of  things  prae-exifting. 

Thefe,  I fay,  are  all  the  fenfes,  wherein  it  is  impoflible,  that  any  thing 
ftiould  be  made  out  of  nothing,  or  come  from  nothing ; and  they  may  be 
all  reduced  to  this  one  general  fenfe,  That  nothing  can  he  made  out  of  no- 
thing caufally ; or,  that  nothing  cannot  caufe  any  things  either  efficiently  or 
materially.  Which  as  it  is  undeniably  true,  fo  is  it  fo  far  from  making  any 
thing  againft  a divine  creation,  or  the  exiftence  of  a God,  that  the  fame 
may  be  demonftratively  proved,  and  evinced  from  it,  as  fhall  be  fiiewed 
afterward. 

But  there  is  another  fenfe,  wherein  things  may  be  faid  to  be  made  «£ 
outwu,  or  out  of  nothing , when  thofe  words  are  not  taken  caufally,  but  only 
fo  as  to  fignify  the  terminus  a quo,  or  term  from  which  they  are  made,  to 
wit,  an  antecedent  non-exiftence.  And  then  the  meaning  of  this  propo- 
fition,  that  Nothing  can  poffibly  be  made  out  of  nothings  will  be  this  j that 
Nothing , whichrvnce  was  not , could  by  any  power  whatfoever  be  afterwards 
brought  into  being.  And  this  is  the  fenfe  infilled  on  in  this  fecond  athe- 
jftick  argumentation,  framed  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Democri- 
tick  or  Epicurean  atheifm  ; That  no  real  entity,  which  once  was  not, 
could  by  any  power  whatfoever  be  made,  or  brought  out  of  non-exillence 
into  being  ; and  confequently,  that  no  creative  power  out  of  nothing  can 
poflibly  belong  to  any  thing,  though  fuppofed  never  fo  perfect. 

In  anfwer  whereunto,  we  fhall  perform  thefe  two  things.  Firll,  we  fhall 
make  it  appear,  that  Nothing  out  of  nothing , taken  in  this  fenfe  declared,  is 
fo  far  from  being  a common  notion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  true.  And  fecond- 
ly,  we  fhall  prove,  that  if  it  were  true,  yet  would  it  of  the  two  make  more 
againft  Atheifm,  than  it  doth  againft  Theifm,  and  therefore  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  ufed  by  Atheifts,  as  an  argument  againft  a Deity.  Firft, 
therefore,  it  is  unqueftionably  certain,  that  this  cannot  be  univerfally  true, 
that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could  poftibly  be  made,  or  brought 
out  of  non-exiftence  into  being  ; becaufe,  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be 
no  fuch  thing  as  making  or  caufing  at  all  *,  no  action  nor  motion,  and 
confequently  no  generation  nor  mutation  in  the  corporeal 'univerfe,  but 
the  whole  world  would  be  like  a ftiff  immoveable  adamantine  rock  ; 
and  this  would  doubtlefs  be  a better  argument  againft  motion,  than  any  of 
Zeno’s  was.  But  we  have  all  experience  within  ourfelves  of  a power  of 
4 producing 
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producing  new  cogitations  in  our  own  minds,  new  intellectual  and  moral 
habits,  as  alfo  new  local  motion  in  our  bodies,  or  at  leaft  new  determi- 
nations thereof,  and  of  caufing  thereby  new  modifications  in  bodies  with- 
out us.  And  therefore  are  the  Atheifls  forced  to  reftrain  the  fenfe  of 
this  propofition  to  fubftantial  things  only,  that  though  there  may  be 
new  accidents  and  modifications  produced  out  of  nothing,  yet  there 
can  be  no  new  fubftances  made  j however  they  be  not  able  in  the 
mean  time  to  give  any  reafon,  why  one  of  thofe  fhould  be  in  itfelf 
more  impoflible  than  the  other,  or  why  no  fubftance  fhould  be  make- 
able.  But  that  fome  are  fo  ftagger’d  with  the  Teeming  plaufibility  of  this 
argument,  is  chiefly  upon  thefe  following  accounts.  Firft,  by  reafon  of 
the  confufion  of  their  own  conceptions  •,  for,  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  can  pojjibly  be  made  out  of  nothing , in  one  fenfe,  to  wit,  caufally  ; 
they  not  diftinguifhing  fenfes,fnor  being  aware  of  the  equivocation,  that  is 
in  this  a>c  oVflv,  out  of  nothing , inadvertently  give  their  aflfent  to  thofe 
words  in  a wrong  fenfe  *,  that  no  fubftance  (as  matter)  could  poflibly  be 
brought  out  of  non-exiftence  into  being.  Secondly,  by  reafon  of  their  un- 
fkilful  arguing  from  artificial  things  *,  when,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  arti- 
ficially made,  but  out  of  prae-exifting  matter,  as  a houfe  or  garment,  and 
the  like,  (there  being  nothing  done  in  the  production  of  thefe  things,  but 
only  a new  modification  of  what  before  fubftantially  was)  they  over-haftily 
conclude,  that  no  power  whatfoever  could  produce  any  thing  otherwife, 
than  out  of  prae-exifting  matter,  and  that  matter  itfelf  therefore  could 
not  poflibly  be  made.  In  which  conceit  they  are  again  further  con- 
firmed from  hence,  becaufe  the  old  phyfiologers  maintained  the  fame 
thing  concerning  natural  generations  likewife,  that  nothing  was  in  them 
produced  «> c odwv,  out  of  nothing  neither  ; or  that  there  was  no  new 
fubftance  or  entity  made  in  them  really  diftinCt  from  the  pre-exifting 
matter  and  its  modifications  *,  they  unwarily  extending  this  beyond  the 
bounds  of  phyficks  into  metaphyficks,  and  unduly  meafuring,  or  limiting 
infinite  power  accordingly.  Laftly,  becaufe  it  is  undeniably  certain  con- 
cerning ourfelves,  and  all  impeded:  created  beings,  that  none  of  thefe 
can  create  any  new  fubftance,  which  was  not  before  ; men  are  therefore  apt 
to  meafure  all  things  by  their  own  fcantling,  and  to  fuppofe  it  univerfally 
impoflible,  according  to  human  reafon,  for  any  power  whatfoever  thus  to 
create  *,  whence  it  follows,  that  theology  muft  in  this  be  acknowledged  to  be 
contradidtious  to  the  principles  of  natural  light  and  underftanding.  But 
fince  it  is  certain,  that  imperfedt  created  beings  can  themfelves  produce  fome 
things  out  of  nothingprre-exifting,  as  new  cogitations, and  new  local  motion, 
new  modifications  and  transformations  of  things  corporeal  ; it  is  very  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  an  abfolutely  perfedt  Being  could  do  fomething  more, 
that  is,  create  new  fubftances  out  of  nothing,  or  give  them  their  whole 
being.  And  it  may  well  be  thought  to  be  as  eafy  for  God,  or  an  om- 
nipotent Being,  to  make  a whole  world,  matter  and  all,  ovlw, 

out  of  nothing , as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a thought,  or  to  move  a fin- 
ger, or  for  the  fun  to  fend  out  rays,  or  a candle  light  ; or  laftly,  for 

any  opake  body  to  produce  the  image  of  itfelf  in  glafies  or  wa- 
ter, of  to  projedt  a fhadow  *,  all  thefe  imperfedt  things  being  but  the 

energies. 
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energies,  rays,  images,  or  ffiadows  of  the  Deity.  For  a fubflance,  which 
once  was  not,  to  be  made  by  God,  or  a Being  infinitely  perfebl,  this  is  nOt 
for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  in  the  impoffible  fenfe,  it  coming  from 
him,  who  is  all.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  impoffible,  for  any  thing  whatfo- 
ever  to  be  made  by  that,  which  hath  not  only  infinitely  greater  perfeblion, 
but  alfo  a fufficient  adlive  power  to  produce  the  fame,  it  being  fubffahtially 
emanative.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  infinite  power  itfelf  cannot  do  things  in 
.their  own  nature  impoffible*,  and  this  is  therefore  the  only  thing,  which  the 
Atheifts  have  to  prove,  that  it  is  in  itfelf  abfolutely  impoffible,  for  a fub- 
ftance  (though  not  for  an  accident  or  modification)  to  be  produced  out  of 
non-exiftence  into  being.  Whereas  nothing  is  in  itfelf  abfolutely  impoffi- 
ble, but  what  implies  a contradidtion  *,  and  though  it  be  contradictions  for 
a thing  to  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  fame  time  .*,  yet  is  there  no  manner  of  con- 
tradiction at  all  in  this,  for  any  imperfet  contingent  Being,  which  before 
was  not,  afterwards  to  be.  Wherefore,  this  being  in  itfelf  no  way  impof- 
fible, it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a due  objet  of  infinite  power,  or  that 
which  may  be  done  by  a perfet  omnipotent  Being  exirting. 

If  nothing  could  be  made  ovluv,  out  of  nothing , in  this  latter  fenfe, 
that  is,  Nothing  which  before  was  not , afterwards  brought  into  being  ; then 
mUft  the  reafon  hereof  be,  becaufe  no  fubflance  or  real  entity  can  be  cauled 
by  any  other  fubflance,  fo  as  to  receive  and  derive  its  whole  being  from  it : 
and  confequently  whatfoever  fubflance  or  real  entity  is  in  the  whole  world, 
was  not  only  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but  alfo  exilled  of  itfelf  ne- 
ceffarily,  and  independently  upon  any  thing  elfe.  But  firfl,  it  hath  been 
already  declared,. that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  human  faculties,  that  any  tem- 
porary fucceffiive  being  whatfoever,  or  that  time  itfelf  lhould  be  eternal 
without  beginning,  becaufe  upon  that  hypothefis  there  would  always  have 
s’  Enchir  keen  an  infinity  of  time  pall  v and  if  fo,  then  would  there  of  neceffity 
/I'  7.  10.  have  been  time  paft,  which  was  never  prefent.  But,  to  make  every  fub- 
flantial  thing,  not  only  to  have  exifled  from  eternity  without  beginning, 
(which  yet  hath  been  done  by  fome  miflaken  Theifts)  but  alfo  to  have  ex- 
ifled independently  upon  any  thing  elfe  as  its  caufe,  or  original,  and  there- 
fore of  itfelf  neceffarily  ; this,  I fay,  is  itfelf  to  make  Something  to  come 
from  nothing  in  the  impoffible  fenfe , to  wit,  caufally.  For  as  when  fome 
Atheifts  affirm,  that  Nothing  could  ever  move  itfelf,  and  yet  fuppofe  not- 
withstanding, that  there  hath  been  motion  from  all  eternity,  they  plainly 
make  this  motion  (however  fuppofed  to  be  eternal)  to  come  from  no- 
thing in  the  impoffible  fenfe  : fo,  in  like  manner,  they,  who  fuppofe  things 
to  have  exifled  of  themfelves  neceffarily,  which  have  no  felf-exiftence, 
and  neceffiiry  exiftence  contained  in  their  nature,  (as  nothing  but  a per- 
fect Being  hath)  do  make  this  neceffary  exiftence  of  fueh  things  to 
have  come  from  nothing.  Wherefore  though  it  be  certain,  that  fome- 
thing  did  exift  of  itfelf  neceffarily  from  all  eternity,  namely,  a perfect 
Being,  (whofe  neceffary  exiftence  is  therefore  not  from  nothing,  becaufe 
effentially  included  in  its  own  nature)  yet  is  it  certain  likewife,  that 
there  can  be  but  one  fuch  thing  j neceffity  of  exiftence  being  natural 
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and  eflential  to  no  more.  Bat  as  for  all  other  things,  which  are  jn  their  own 
nature  contingently  poflible  to  be  or  not  to  be,  reafon  pronounces  of  them, 
that  they  could  not  exift  of  themfelves  neceflarily,  but  were  caufed  by  fome- 
thing  elfe  ; and  derived  their  original  from  that  one  abfolutely  perfect,  and 
neceflarily  exiftent  Being.  So  that  Plato's  1 diftindtion  muft  needs  be  here 
allowed  of  betwixt  two  kinds  of  beings,  to  ftv  o»,  ymcnv  de  a*  'lyov,  That 
which  always  is,  and  was  never  made , nor  had  beginning  \ and  to  yJvo/xivov 
f aev  ou  S\  x&ttots,  That  which  was  made , or  had  beginning , but  never  truly  is  ; 
it  having  not  a permanent,  but  fucceflive  or  flowing  duration.  Accordingly 
whereunto,  Arijlotle  alfo  affirmeth  %,  That  there  is  no  neceffity  all  things 
Jhould  be  unmade  or  f elf -origin  a ted  \ but  fame  things  might  be  made  from  others 
unmade. 

Laftly,  we  fhall  difprove  the  truth  of  this  afiertion,  that  whatfoever  fub- 
ftantially  and  really  is,  did  exift  of  itfelf  from  all  eternity  unmade,  after  this 
manner.  Becaufe  it  would  follow  from  thence,  that  not  only  matter,  and 
unqualified  atoms,  (as  the  Democritick  Atheifts  fuppofe)  but  alfo  fouls,  ef- 
pecially  human,  muft  needs  have  exifted  of  themfelves  too,  from  eternity 
unmade.  For  as  no  man  can  be  fo  fottifh,  as  to  conceive  himfelf,  or  that 
which  thinketh  in  him,  his  own  foul  or  mind,  and  perfonality  to  be  no  real 
entity,  whilft  every  clod  of  earth  is  fuch  ; fois  it  certain,  that  mind  can  ne- 
ver be  generated  out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter  or  body,  nor  refult,  as  a 
.modification  thereof,  out  of  magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions,  and 
therefore  muft  needs  be  a thing  really  diftinft  from  it,  or  fubftance  incorpo- 
real ; the  Democritick  Atheifts  being  here  grofly  deceived  in  thinking,  that 
becaufe  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  may  be  refolved  into  thofe  foremen- 
tioned  elements  of  matter,  and  confequently  concluded  to  be  no  entities  real- 
ly diftinft  from  the  fubftance  thereof,  but  only  different  modifications  of 
the  fame,  that  therefore  the  like  may  be  laid  of  fouls  too,  the  rational  not 
excepted.  Wherefore,  if  no  fubftance  or  real  entity  could  ever  be  brought 
out  of  non-exiftence  into  being,  or  be  caufed  by  any  thing  elfe,  then  muft 
all  human  fouls  and  perfonalities,  as  well  as  matter  and  atoms,  have  exifted 
not  only  from  eternity,  without  beginning,  but  alfo  of  themfelves  indepen- 
dently upon  any  other  thing.  But  the  Atheifts  are  fo  abhorrent  from  this 
eternity  of  human  fouls,  that  they  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  poft- 
exiftence  or  immortality  •,  they  apprehending,  that  if  any  living  underftand- 
ing  Being  fhould  prove  immortal,  they  could  not  fufticiently  fecure  them- 
felves againft  the  poflibility  and  danger  of  a God.  Some  Theifts  indeed 
have  aflerted  aternitatem  animorum , not  only  the  prse-exiftence,  but  alfo  the 
eternity  of  all  human  minds,  together  with  the  world,  as  Cicero  more  than  / 
once  doth  ; who  alfo,  in  his  book  of  Divination  3,  thus  further  declares  him- 
felf concerning  it : Animus , quid  vixit  ab  omni  ceternitate,  verfatufque  ejt  cum 
innumerabilibus  animis , omnia , qiite  in  naturd  rerum  funt , videt : Our  mind , be- 
caufe it  hath  exijled  from  all  eternity,  and  converfed  with  innumerable  minds, 
feeth  all  things  that  are  in  nature:  and  again,  Cum  animi  homintim  femper 
fuerint  futurique  fint  : Since  the  minds  cf  men  ever  were , and  ever  will  be. 

Vol.  II.  5 D Neverthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs,  none  of  thefe  ever  maintained,  that  human  minds,  and  their 
diftindt  perfonalities,  were  thus  all,  of  themfelves,.  independently  upon  any 
thing  as  their  caufe  or  original.  And,  as  it  was  before  demonftrated  from 
the  nature  of  knowledge  and  underftanding,  (it  comprehending  the  poffibi- 
lities  of  all  things,  and  therefore  fuppofing  infinite  power)  that  there  can  be 
but  one  mind,  or  underftanding  Being,  felf-exiftent,  all  minds  partaking  of 
that  one  mind  •,  fo  is  it  hardly  poffible  for  any  one  in  good  earned  to  enter- 
tain fuch  a conceit  as  this,  that  his  own  particular  foul,  mind,  and  perfona- 
lity,  and  confequently  ail  human  fouls,  though  fubjedf  to  fuch  laws  of  fate 
as  now  they  are,  did  not  only  pre-exift  before  their  refpedtive  bodies,  and 
were  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but  alfo  exi fled  of  themfelves  necef- 
fiirily  and  independently  upon  any  thing  elfe.  Wherefore,,  if  human  fouls, 
minds,  and  perfonalities,  being  unqueftionably  fubftancial  things  and  really 
diftindt  from  matter,  (which  therefore  could  not  poffibly  be  generated  out 
of  it)  did  not  all  exift  from  eternity  of  themfelves,  neceffarily,  and  inde- 
pendently, it  is  certain,  that  they  muft  derive  their  whole  Being  from  the 
Deity,  or  be  created  sx  out  of  nothing , or  non-exiftence  by  it.  And 
if  human  fouls  were  unquestionably  thus  created,  it  cannot  reafonably  be 
doubted,  but  that  matter  or  body  itfelf  was  created  likewife  out  of  no- 
thing, or  caufed  by  the  Deity:  for  as  much  as  that,,  which  created  one  thing 
out  of  nothing,  could  create  every  thing  ; and  there  is  really  more  of 
fubftance,  that  is,  a higher  degree  of  entity,  in  minds  and  fouls,  con- 
fcious  felf-moving  and  underftanding  Beings,  than  in  fenfelefs  matter,  or 
unadtive  bulk. 

But  for  as  much  as  this  dodfrine  of  a divine  creation  out  of  nothing 
prte-cxifting  lies  under  no  fmall  prejudice  upon  this  account,  becaufe  it  is  fo 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  none  of  the  Pagan  Theifts,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  kept  clofe  to  the  fimple  light  of  nature,  did  ever  acknow- 
ledge in  the  Deity  any  fuch  creative  power  out  of  nothing,  or  that  God 
was  the  caufe  of  any  fubftance  -r  we  muft  of  neceflity  here  declare  this,  how 
common  foever  it  be,  to  be  a great  miftake.  For  befides  that  Plato , in  his 
Sophijl 3,  having  defined  the  efficient  or  effedtive  power  in  general  after 
this  manner  ',  YloiytriMV  Epxixiv  mxi  £vvxy.ivt  rrr»f  xv  atria  ylivqlcu  toi?  [xv 

'TFgoTE^oii  «<rtv  uWfov  ^ifftSat,  to  be  a power  or  caufality , whereby  that , which  was 
not  before , was  afterwards  made  to  be  •,  and  then  dividing  this  efficiency 
into  divine  and  human,  he  immediately  Subjoins  concerning  the  former,, 
'Jpdx  <hi  ttxvtx,  &c.  [xuv  aAAs  rtvoj  3e8  ^tj/xmoynvlt^  prtroy.Ev  Urtgov  ylfve&cu 
eov  Jk  ovru  Shall  we  not  then  fay , that  all  animals , and  other  things , were 
toy  the  divine  efficiency  alone , after  they  had  not  been  made  to  be?  Where  thus 
much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  Plato  did  not  at  all  queftion  the  poffibility  of 
a thing’s  being  made  out  of  nothing  in  this  fenfe  *,  that  is,,  brought  into  be- 
*jng,  after  it  had  not  been  by  a divine  power.  But  becaufe  it  may  be- 
thought, that  he  meant  this  no  further,  than  of  the  firft  compages  of 
animals,  in  which  notwithftanding  every  thing,  fouls  and  all,  might  be 
made  out  of  prae-exifting  matter  ; we  Shall  here  further  add,  what  in 
ins  Pimaus  1 he  declareth  concerning  the  foul,  tw»  x’x  u>?  uWfav 
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iTrC^ug tj.vj  Xeyetv,  8TO?  £/u.yi%avwciTO  x)  o'  $eof  vmrepxv,  « yds  xv  xo£x<&xi  lrge££urego V 
vi to  vewte^h  tlx <rev9  0 be  Xj  yeveQsi  x)  doily  ir/ooTegxv  x)  7rge<r&vregxv  \J/uj^w  trt&y.xl®J,  eJf 
Si<nroTiv  Xj  xf£*<rxv  ctfayAw  o-vvirwefla'  That  God  did  not  make  it  after  body , ez/ze/ 
junior  to  it  ; Jince  it  was  not  fit , /to  /£<?  c/e/et  Jkould  bended  or  governed  by  the 
younger  ■,  but  he  made  foul  before  body , than  it , Ez;nf  fuperiour  to  it , 

well  in  refpedi  of  time  as  dignity.  Which  notion  is  further  purfued  by  him 
in  his  tenth  de  Legibus  % dffiu;  dgx  f xvfiu;  xXv\$eroClx  re  X.  teAew rxlx  elgti y.OTSC 
av  r,uev,  y.\v  7 r^orsgxv  yeyovtvxi  <ruy,x'l@J  vy. Tv ' <ruyx  be  Jeuregov  re  x)  v~egov 

xoyjt(TYi<;  dgyfyevov  xxtx  (pdtnv.  Wherefore  it  was  rightly , properly , ez?ze/ 
mofi  truly  affirmed  by  us,  that  foul  was  made  firft , as  that  which  ruleth  ; but 
body  afterward , as  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  and  governed  thereby.  From 
whence  alfo  he  draws  this  confedtary,  u el  r fvyy  (pxvein  7r^earSvrejx  <ruy,x1i&j’ 

eirx  f}  rx  vj dyns  ruv  th  trw/xal©-*  ecroiro  7roeao'jre^x"  r^inroi  k)  Hhn  x)  (3kA^teij  x. 

Xoynry.ol  x)  Sofcxi  xX rbs7<;,  £7riy.s\eixt  re  x)  ( uv/iyat,  rrfire^x  y.y]x.H<;  cruy-aruv  x)  7 rXxrv; 
f j3«0»f , dn  yeyovorx  xv,  elmo  x)  <ru>y.xl(Gy  That  if  the  foul  be  older  than 
the  body , then  mufi  the  things  of  the  foul  alfo  be  older  than  thofe  of  the  body  ; 
and  therefore  cogitation , and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  it,  mufi  be,  in  order  of  na- 
ture, not  only  before  local  motion , but  alfo  before  longitude , latitude,  and  pro- 
fundity of  bodies.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Plato's,  firft  yevvug,  or  pro- 
duction of  fouls  by  God,  could  not  be  out  of  any  prae-exifting  body  or 
matter,  they  being  affirmed  by  him  to  be  before,  not  only  this  and  that  par- 
ticular body,  but  all  body  whatfoever,  before  longitude,  latitude,  and  pro- 
fundity. Which  may  be  further  confirmed  from  hence,  becaufe  in  his 
Sophifi  1 he  plainly  condemns  that  opinion  of  fome,  rnv  ^vyjiv  dvrm  <ruy.x 
Tt  xey.rvBxt,  that  the  foul  itfelf  had  fomething  of  body  in  it ; and  he  often 
elfewhere  declares  the  foul  to  be  incorporeal.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  not  only 
Plato , but  all  thofe  other  Pagan  philofophers  too,  who  afierted  the  incor- 
poreity and  immortality  of  human  fouls,  could  not  poflibly  conceive  fouls 
to  have  been  made  out  of  prte-exiftent  matter,  but  either  e£  ovruv,  out 
of  nothing , they  being  not  eternal,  but  having  a nevvnefs  of  being,  (as 
Plato  himfelf  feemed  to  fuppofe  *,)  or  elfe  if  they  were  conceived  to  be 
eternal  by  them,  (which  was  the  opinion  of  moft  of  the  junior  Platonifts, 
yet)  to  have  derived  their  whole  fubftance  from  the  Deity,  and  always  to  de- 
pend upon  it  •,  as  eternal  light  would  depend  upon  an  eternal  fun.  Plu- 
tarch, and  his  followers,  being  only  here  to  be  excepted,  who  would  neither 
have  fouls  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  nor  yet  out  of  corporeal  matter 
prae-exifting,  (they  being  themfelves  incorporeal  ;)  but  out  of  a ft  range 
commixture  of  the  fubftance  of  God  himfelf  with  the  fubftance  of  a cer- 
tain diforderly  foul,  felf-exiftent  and  uncreated  *,  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
already.  But  that  the  genuine  Platonifts  did  univerfally  fuppofe,  that  one 
iubftance  might  be  caufed  by  another,  and  derive  its  whole  being  from  it, 
is  undeniably  evident  from  hence,  becaufe  their  fecond  divine  hypoftafis  or 
fubftance,  (though  eternal ) was  according  to  them  derived  from,  or  begot- 
ten by  their  firft,  and  their  third  hypoftafis  or  fubftance  produced  both 
from  the  firft  and  fecond*,  and  other  inferiour  orbs  of  being,  as  the  parti- 
cular fouls  of  daemons  and  men,  from  that  whole  trinity  of  divine  hy- 

5 D 2 poftafes 
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poftafes  jointly  concurring.  And  as  for  matter  or  body  itfelf,  it  is  cer- 
tain alfo,  that  Proclus  and  other  Platonifts  exprefiy  denied  it  to  have  been 
dywyTov,  unmade  or  felf-exiftent , and  conceived  it  to  have  derived  its  whole 
being  from  the  Deity  ; who  accordingly  is  ftyled  by  Proclus  l,  upfn1<&> 
ti«  Trie  u An?,  the  ineffable  caufe  of  matter.  In  like  manner  have  we  al- 
ready fhowed,  that,  according  to  the  Chaldee  oracles,  matter  itfelf  was 
alfo  caufed  or  produced  by  the  Deity,  to  which  purpole  is  this  verfe 
cited  by  Proclus  ''Ev9 cj  ctHnv  ym<n;  7roAu7roiy.iA«  uArj.  From  whence 

(that  is,  from  the  Deity ) abundantly  fprings  forth  the  generation  of  the  mul- 
tiform matter.  The  metre  here  requiring,  that  it  fhould  be  read  a<fcn>, 
and  not  as  it  is  in  Proclus  his  copy.  Moreover,  Jamblichus  hath  re- 
corded in  his  Myjleries  % that  Hermes , and  the  old  Egyptian  theologers 
likewile,  held  matter  not  to  be  dymmov,  that  is,  felf-exijlent , unmade , or  un- 
Thus  Hiero-  derived  from  the  Deity,  but  to  have  been  caufed  by  it.  Whence  does  Pro- 
fff^yt'Tedclus  4 conclude  it  probable,,  that  Plato  was  of  the  fame  perfuafion  alfo; 
•srpou as  likewife  Orpheus  before  had  been,  he  deriving  this, .as  is  fuppofed,  with 
othef ' things,  from  the.  Egyptians..  It  is  true  indeed,  that  many  of  thefe 
J6  **1  philofophers  afferted  matter,  fouls,  and  the  whole  world,  to  have  been  eter- 
” nal  without  beginning,  and  confequently  not  created  e£  «x  oVLu,  in  that 
ftrifler  fenfe,  that  is,  out  of  an  antecedent  non-exiftence  in  time..  Notwith- 
(landing  which,  they  did  fuppofe  them  to  have  received  their  whole  being 
iJndumTDeo,.  from  the  Deity,,  and  to  have  depended  on  it  every  jot  as  much,-as  if,  having 
tx  nuita  pri-  once  not  been,  they  had  afterward  been  made  by  it.  And  that,  which  gives 
u^l‘r"duaLf  O any  fubftan  e its  whtole  being,  though  from  eternity,  fo  that  it  never  was 
&c.  not ; the  fame  upon  fuppofition,  that  it  once  had  not  been,  could  unquefti- 

oriably  have  produced  it,  s’x  ovluv,  out  of  nothing^ox  an  antecedent  non- 
txiftence. 

We  have  now  fufficiently  difproved  the  truth  of  that  affertion,  that  Nothing 
(ould  be  made  out  of  nothing,  /n  the  athei  flick  fenfe  thereof,  viz.  that  Nothing , . 
which  before  was  not,  could  afterwards poffibly  be  made  to  be : though  this  fhould 
not  be  extended  fo  far,  as  to  accidental  things,  and  modifications,  but  re- 
trained and  confined  only  to  fubftantials;  That  no  fubftance  whatfoever  could 
have  a newnefs  of  being , or  be  caufed  by  any  other  fubftance : but  whatfoever 
fubftantial  thing  any  where  is  in  the  world,  the  fame  did  exit  of  itfelf  from . 
eternity,  and  independently  upon  any  thing  elfe  nothing  but  different  mo- 
difications being  made  or  produced.  Which  fame  affertion  has  been  alfo> 
fometimes  otherwife  thus  expreffed  ; Nothing  can  be  made  but  out  of  pr  a - 
exifting  fubftance  j the  meaning  hereof  being  this,  that  nothing  can  be 
made,  but  new  accidental  modifications  of  what  before  fubftanrially  was*, 
no  fubftance  itfelf  being  makeable  or  producible  by  any  other  fubftance, 
neither  in  time,  (fo  as  to  have  a newnefs  or  beginning  of  being)  nor 
yet  from  eternity.  Where  the  Atheifts  and  fome  others  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  befides  body,  or  matter,  do  further 
limit  and  reftrain  the  fenfe  of  that  propofition  in  this  manner ; Nothing  can 
be  made  but  out  of  pra-exifting  matter  j that  is,  nothing  can  be  made,  but  out 

of 
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of  corporeal  fubftance  prae-exifting.  An  idolum  fpecus  (if  I may  ufe  that 
language)  which  in  all  probability  had  its  firft  original  chiefly  from  men’s 
meafuring  the  extent  of  all  power  by  their  own  produdtion  of  artificial  things. 
Becaufe  forfooth,  a carpenter  or  architedt  cannot  make  a houle-,  but  out  of 
prae-exifting  timber,  bricks,  and  ftones  ; nor  a taylor  a garment,  but  our  of 
prae-exifting  cloth  •,  nor  a cook,  puddings  or  pyes,  but  out  of  prae-exifting 
materials  or  ingredients  *,  that  therefore  no  power  whatfoever,  no  not  that 
of  God  Almighty,  can  extend  any  further,  than  to  the  new-modifying  of 
prae  exiftent  matter,  but  not  to  the  production  or  caufing  of  any  fubftance. 
We  {hall  in  the  next  place  make  it  appear,  that  were  this  aflertion  true,  That 
no  fubftance  or  real  entity,  which  once  was  not,  could  be  caufed  or  pro- 
duced, yet  would  it  notwithftanding,  of  the  two,  more  impugn  atheifm, 
than  theifm  (it  being  poflible  for  fullhoods,  though  not  for  truths,  to  dila- 
gree)  forafmuch  as  the  Atheifts  do  bring  more  out  of  nothing,  or  non-ex- 
iftence,  than  theTheifts  do  ; and  therefore  ought  not  to  make  this  an  ob- 
jedtion  againft  theifm.  For  though,  according  to  the  true  and  genuine  the- 
ology, God,  or  a perfect  Being,  be  luppofed  to  be  the  only  neceflary  felf- 
exiftent  thing,  and  the  caufe  of  all  other  fubftance,  and  confequently  to  have 
produced  all  imperfect  things,  not  only  fouls,  but  alfo  matter  itfelf, 
fvluv,  out  of  nothing,  or  an  antecedent  non-exiftence  ; yet  is  there,  by  reafon 
of  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftandings,  a latitude  in  theifm.  Wherefore 
fome  there  are,  who  though  impofed  upon  by  that  idolum  fpecus , or  impri- 
foned  in  it.  That  nothing  canpoffibly  be  made , but  out  of  pr<e-exifting  matter*- 
by  the  new  modification  thereof;  do  notwithftanding  devoutly  worfbip  a 
Deity,  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  a perfectly  underftanding  Being  un- 
made ; though  not  the  creator  of  matter,  yet  the  maker  of  the  whole 
world  out  of  it,  and  the  fupreme  governour  of  the  fame  ; they  thus  fuppo- 
fing  two  principles  in  the  univerfe,  an  adtive  and  a paftlve  one,  God  and 
Matter.  Befides  which,  it  is  not  impoflible  for  others  to  think,  that  though 
matter  or  body  be  not  the  only  fubftance,  but  human  fouls  are  incorporeal, 
yet  the  fubftance  of  thefe  fouls  was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  no  more 
than  that  of  body,  but  they  were  made  either  out  of  fome  pra;-exifting  com- 
mon foul,  (as  their  intelligible  matter)  or  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  Deity 
itfelf;  or  elfe  exifted  of  themfelves  from  eternity  unmade  : and  yet  never- 
thelefs  may  thefe  acknowledge  one  fupreme  underftanding  Being  felf-ex<- 
iftent  alfo,  though  neither  the  creator  of  matter,  nor  of  fouls,  yet  the  fu- 
preme governour  and  orderer  of  all.  And  it  is  certain,  that  Plutarch* s 
God  was  no  better  than  this  ; and  yet  was  that  Pagan,  notwithftanding,  a 
devout  religionift  in  his  kind,  as  well  as  a hearty  moralift.  And  fuch  a 
theifm  or  theology,  as  either  of  thofe  forementioned,  (though  not  genuine 
and  fincere,  but  imperfedt  and  mongrel  things)  would  perhaps  be  to  the 
Atheifts  little  lefs  troublefome  and  uneafy,  than  the  true.  Thus  have 
we  (hewed,  that  this  principle,  That  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing , or 
be  made,  otherwife  than  out  of  prae-exifting  fubftance  or  matter,  though 
it  be  indeed  contradidfious  to  the  true  and  genuine  theology,  yet  is  it  not 
abfolutcly  inconfiftent  with  all  manner  of.  religion  ; there  being  certain  fpu- 
rious, or  imperfedt  forms  of  theifm  built  upon  this  foundation.  But  now,  on 
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the  contrary,  we  lliall  make  it  manifdft,  that  this  very  principle,  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Atheifts,  is  in  truth  and  reality  contradictious  to  all  manner 
of  atheifm,  and  deftruCtive  of  the  fame  •,  the  Atheifts  univerfally  genera- 
ting and  corrupting  real  entities,  and  fubftantial  things,  that  is,  producing 
them  out  of  nothing,  or  non-exiftences  and  reducing  them  to  nothing  again  : 
forafmuch  as  they  make  all  things  whatfoever,  the  bare  fubftance  of  matter 
only  excepted,  (which  to  them  is  either  no  determinate  thing,  or  elfe  no- 
thing but  meer  bulk,  or  refilling  and  divilible  magnitude)  to  come  out  of 
nothing,  and  to  go  to  nothing.  Thus  does  Arijlotle , 1 in  a place  before 
cited,  declare  the  atheiftick  ienle,  aVl  ydg  tt.s;,  A (px<nv  A\v  xysw/iTov  tivxi  tuv 
TTgotFf/Mrw,  xa/A.  it  Air  a.  There  are  certain  men,  •who  affirm , that  no- 

thing is  unmade , but  all  things  generated  or  made.  Whofe  fcnfe  is  afterwards 
more  diftinftly  thus  propofed  by  him,  r-2  yh  xa?,x  ytfvs<r$xt  rs  T,  fsiv,  sTvxi  SI 
Trxyiu;  SSsv"  vj  Ss  ri  yov cv  Co rofxivsrj,  ifc  a txmtx  ttxvtx  y.STxyyiyxTi^sAxi  t ripuxsv’ 
That  all  other  things  are  generated  and  flow,  and  none  of  them  firmly  is , 
(they  being  perpetually  educed  out  of  nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing)  but 
that  there  is  only  one  thing , which  remainelh  ; namely  that , out  of  which  all 
the  other  are  made>  by  the  transformation  thereof.  Which  one  thing  (to  wit, 
matter)  as  the  fame  Arijlotle  further  adds,  they  affirmed  to  be  the  only  fub- 
ftance, and  from  eternity  unmade;  but  all  other  things  whatfoever,  being 
but  Trdfr,  f if  st;  f Si.x&srei;,  paffions , affedltons , and  difpofitions  thereof,  yd- 
vso-bcu  P,  <p()i^s<rQxi  Avsigocy.i;,  to  be  generated  and  corrupted  infinitely  ; that  is, 
to  be  produced  out  of  nothing,  or  non-exiftence,  and  reduced  again  to  no- 
thing without  end.  And  doubtlefs,  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  pafiage 
in  Plato's  tenth  De  Legibus  % not  underftood  by  the  Latin  interpreters; 
where  being  to  reprefent  the  atheiftick  hypothefis  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  he  dilcovereth  their  grand  arcanum,  and  that,  which  they  ac- 
counted, (Totpurxnv  Ais-xvluv  ?Ayuv,  the  wifejl  and  mofl  myfterious  of  all  doc- 
trines, after  this  manner  ; Xsyxm  t tv  tike?  d>;  ttxvtx  ifii  rx  ttcxFuxtx  yifvcysvx 
fij  ysvoysvx,  v.x\  ysvnirc y.svx’  rx  fiiv  (pvtrsi,  rx  c)s  rsyvn,  rx  be  Six  Ayr,;.  Cer- 
tain men  affirm , that  all  things  are  made , and  have  been  made , and  will 
he  made  •,  fame  by  nature , and  fome  by  art , and  fiome  by  fortune  or  chance. 
For  unqueftionably  here,  Plato's  xlyvai  w nvl;  u;  ttxvtx  iri  tA  TrgyJuxrx 
■yihbysvx.  Certain  men  affirm , that  all  things  are  generated  or  made , &c. 
is  the  very  fame  with  Arijlotle1  s e*V1  yAo  nvs;,  dl  (pxnv,  vSiv  xyswjlov  sivcu 
■tAv  TrpxyyxT’j,'^  x\Xx  ttxvtx  ylheAxi,  Certain  men  affirm  > that  there  is  no- 
thing unmade , but  that  all  things  are  made  or  generated.  And  perhaps  this 
•of  Arijlotle* s was  taken  out  of  that  of  Plato's : which  yet  neverthelefs  is 
lo  to  be  underftood,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained  by  Arijlotle  ; all  things 
whatfoever,  the  bare  fubftance  of  matter  only  excepted.  Wherefore  it  is 
certain,  that  either  there  is  no  real  entity  in  the  whole  world,  befides  the  bare 
iubftance  of  matter  ; that  is,  befides  divifible  and  feparable  extenfion,  or  re- 
jfifting  magnitude,  and  confequently  that  life  and  cogitation,  lenfe  andconfci- 
oufaefs,  reafon  and  underftanding,  all  our  own  minds,  and  perfonalities,  are 
no  real  entities  ; or  elfe,  that  there  are,  according  to  the  atheiftick  hypothefis, 
real  entities  produced  out  of  nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing  again.  Whereas 

Theifts 
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Theifts  fuppofe  all  the  greatefi:  perfections  in  the  univerfe,  as  life  and 
underftanding,  to  have  been  eternal  and  unmade  in  a peffeCt  Being,  the 
-Deity,  and  neither  brought  out  ot  nothing  or  non-exiftence,  nor  reduci- 
ble to  nothing;  only  imperfect  beings  to  have  been  made  out  of  nothing, 
or  produced  out  of  non-exiftence,  by  this  one  perfect  Being  or  Deity  : 
the  Atheifts,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  lovveft  and  moft  imperteCt  of 
all  beings,  matter,  bulk,  or  divifible  and  refitting  extenfion,  to  be  the 
only  felf-exiftent  and  unmade  thing,  conclude  all  the  greatefi:  perfections- 
in  the  univerfe,  life,  cogitation,  and  underftanding,  to  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing, or  non-exiftence,  as  alio  to  be  reduced  to  nothing  again.  Indeed 
the  hylozoick  Atheifts,  being  fenfible  fomewhat  of  this  inconvenience  of 
making  all  life  and  underftanding  out  of  nothing,  and  that  there  mult  of 
neceftity  be  fome  fundamental  life  and  perception,  which  is  not  accidental 
but  fubftantial,  and  which  was  never  generated,  and  cannot  be  corrupted, 
have  therefore  attributed  a kind  of  life  and  perception  to  all  matter  as  fuch.~ 
Notwithftanding  which,  even  thefe  alfo,  for  as  much  as  they  deny  to  matter 
animal  fenfe,  and  confcioufnefs,  fuppofe  all  animal  life  or  fenfe,  and  con- 
feious  underftanding,  to  be  generated  and  corrupted,  produced  out  of  no- 
thing, and  reduced  to  nothing  again.  Neither  can  life,  cogitation,  and  un- 
derftanding, be  reckoned  amongft  the  modes  of  matter,  that  is,  of  magni- 
tude, or  divifible  and  antitypous  extenfion,  fince  they  may  be  conceived 
without  the  fame  ; whereas  modes  cannot  be  conceived  without  their  Tub-- 
fiance.  Standing,  fitting,  and  walking,  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
body,  and  that  fitly  organized  too;  and  therefore  are  they  nothing  but  dif- 
ferent modes  of  fuch  a body.  When  that  human  body,  which  before  did 
fland,  doth  afterwards  fit,  or  walk,  no  man  can  think,  that  here  is  the  mi- 
raculous production  of  any  new  real  entity  out  of  nothing;  nor  when  the 
fame  matter,  which  was  fquare  or  cubical,  is  made  fpherical  or  cylindrical. 
But  when  there  is  life  and  underftanding,  whicbwas  not  before,  then  is  there 
unqueftionably  a new  real  entity  produced.  But  the  Democri-tick  and  Epi- 
curean Atheifts  themfelves,.  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  atomick  phy- 
fiology,  acknowledge  no  other  modes  of  matter  or  body,  but  only  more 
or  lels  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  fite,  motion,  or  reft.  And  upon  this 
very  account  do  they  explode  qualities,  confidered  as  entities  really  diftinCt 
from  thefe  modes  ; becaufe,  in  the  generation  and  alteration  of  them,  there 
would  be  real  entities  made  out  of  nothing,  or  without  a caufe  ; where- 
upon they  refolve  thefe  qualities  into  mechanifm  and  fancy.  But  life,  co* 
gitation,  and  underftanding,  are  things,  which  have  more  real  entity  in  rhem, 
and  can  no  way  be  lolved  by  mechanifm  and  phancy  ; wherefore  undoubt- 
edly they  are  no  modes  of  matter  or  body,  but  attributes  of  another  kind 
of  fubftance  incorporeal..  All  cogitative  beings,  efpecially  human  fouls,  and 
personalities,  are  unqueftionably  fubftantial  things  ; and  yet  do  the  Atheifts 
bring  thefe,  arid  confequenfly  themfelves  out  of  nothing,  or  non-exiftence,  and 
reduce  them  to  nothing  again.  The  conclufion  is ; that  thefe  very  Atheifts, 
who  contend  againfl:  Theifts,  that  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing , do 
themfelves  bring  all  things  out  of  nothing  or  non-exiftence,  and  perpetuallly 
seduce  them  to  nothing  again  ; according  towhofe  principles,  as  once  there  was 
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■no  life  nor  underftanding  at  all  in  the  univerfe,  fo  may  there  be  none 
again.  They  who  deny  a God,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  creative  power 
belonging  to  any  thing,  do  themfclves  notwithftanding  attribute  to  mat- 
ter (.though  a meer  paffive,  fluggifh,  and  unaCtive  thing)  a creative  power 
of  things  fubftantial  (as  human  iouls  and  perfonalities)  out  of  nothing.  And 
thus  is  that  formidable  argument  of  the  Atheifts,  that  there  can  be  no  God, 
becaufe  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  not  only  proved  to  be  falfe, 
,but  alfo  retorted  upon  thefe  Atheifts  themfelves,  they  bringing  all  things  be- 
fides  fenfeleft  and  unqualified  matter  out  of  nothing. 

¥ 

We  have  now  declared,  firft,  in  what  fenfe  this  propofition  is  un- 
rqueftionably  true,  that  nothing,  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  or  come 
from  nothing,  viz.  caufally,  that  nothing,  which  before  was  nor,  could 
.afterward  be  made  without  a caufe,  and  a fufficient  caufe.  Or  more 
.particularly  thefe  three  ways ; firft,  that  nothing,  which  before  was  not, 
■could  afterward  be  brought  into  being  by  itfelf,  or  without  an  efficient 
-caufe.  Secondly,  that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could  be  made  or 
-produced  efficiently  by  any  thing,  which  had  not  at  leaf:  equal  perfection 
in  it,  and  a fufficient  aClive  or  productive  power ; and  confequently  that  no 
new  ffubftance  can  be  made,  but  by  a perfeCt  Being,  which  only  is  fubftan- 
tially  .emanative.  Thirdly  .and  laftly,  that  when  things  are  made  out  of 
■prae-exifting  matter,  as  .in  artificial  productions,  and  natural  generations, 
there  can  be  no  new  real  entity  produced,  but  only  different  modifications  of 
what  before  fubftantially  was  ; the  material  caufe,  as  fuch,  efficiently  pro- 
ducing nothing.  And  thus  was  this  axiom  underftood  by  Cicero,  that  No- 
thing could  he  made  out  of  nothing , viz.  caufally,  in  his  book  de  Fato  «,  where 
he  reprehendeth  Epicurus  for  endeavouring  to  avoid  fate,  and  to  eftablifh 
liberty  of  will  by  that  abfurd  figment  of  atoms  declining  uncertainly  from 
the  perpendicular.  Nee  cum  hate  ita  fint , eft  caufa , cur  Epicurus  fatum  ex- 
timefcat , ah  atomic  fetat  prafidium , eafqne  de  via  deducat  *,  & uno  tempore 

fufeipiat  res  duas  inenodahiles , unam , ut  fine  causa  fiat  aliquid , ex  quo  exiftet , 
ut  de  nihilo  quippiam  fiat  ; quod  nec  ipfi , nec  cuiquam  phyfico  placet.  Nor  is 
there  far  all  that  any  reafon , why  Epicurus  ftoould  be  fo  much  afraid  of 
fate , and  feek  refuge  in  atoms , he  fuppofing  them,  in  their  infinite  defeents,  to 
decline  uncertainly  from  the  perpendicular , and  laying  this  as  a foundation  for 
liberty  of  will ; whereby  he  plunged  himfelf  at  once  into  two  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties , the  firft  whereof  was  the  fuppofing  of  fomething  to  be  made  without  a 
.caufe,  or,  which  is  all  one,  out  of  nothing-,  a thing , that  will  neither  be  allowed 
by  any  phyfiologer,  nor  could  Epicurus  himfelf  be  pleafed  or  fatisfied  therewith . 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  ic  was  a fundamental  principle  of  the  ato- 
mick  philofophy,  that  Nothing  (in  this  fenfe)  could  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
Moreover,  we  have  in  the  next  place  declared,  in  what  other  fenfe  this  pro- 
pofition, that  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing , is  falfe,  namely,  when  this 
out  of  nothing  is  not  taken  caufally,  but  fo  as  to  fignify  the  terminus  Irom 
which;  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  an  antecedent  non-exiftence  : 
that  no  real  entity  or  fubftance,  which  before  was  not,  could  by  any 
power  whatfoever  be  afterwards  brought  into  being  : or,  that  no- 
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thing  can  poffibly  be  made,  but  out  of  fomething  prae-exifting,  by  the 
new  modification  thereof.  And  it  appears  from  that  of  Cicero , that  the 
true  and  genuine  fenfe  of  this  proportion,  De  nihilo  nihil  fit,  (according 
to  the  mind  of  thofe  ancient  phyfioJogers,  who  laid  fo  great  ftrefs  there- 
upon) was  not,  that  nothing  could  by  any  power  whatfoever  be  brought 
out  of  non-exiftence  into  being  ; but  only,  that  nothing  could  be  made  with- 
out a caufe.  Nor  did  they  here  by  caufe  mean  the  material  only,  in 
this  fenfe,  as  if  nothing  could  poffibly  be  made,  but  out  of  prae-exift- 
ing  matter ; Epicurus  being  taxed  by  Cicero  for  introducing  that  his 
third  motion  of  atoms,  or  clinamen  principiorum  *,  out  of  nothing,  or 
without  an  efficient  caufe  ; as  indeed  all  motion  alfo  was,  to  thofe  ato- 
mick  Atheifts,  in  this  fenfe,  from  nothing.  Neverthelefs,  we  have  alfo 
ffiewed,  that  if  this  propofition.  Nothing  out  of  nothing , in  that  atheiftick 
fenfe,  (as  levell’d  againft  a Deity)  were  true  ; yet  would  it  of  the  two 
more  impugn  atheifm  itfelf,  than  it  does  theifm  ; the  Atheifts  genera- 
ting and  corrupting  all  things,  the  fubftance  of  matter  only  excepted, 
all  life,  fenfe  and  underftanding,  human  fouls,  minds  and  perfonalities, 
they  producing  thefe,  and  confequently  themfelves,  out  of  nothing,  and 
refolving  them  all  to  nothing  again.  We  ffiall  now,  in  the  third  and 
laft  place,  make  it  manifeft,  that  the. Atheifts  do  not  only  bring  real 
entities,  and  fubftantial  things,  out  of  nothing  in  the  fecond  fenfe,  that 
is,  out  of  an  antecedent  non-exiftence,  (which  yet  is  a thing  poffible 
only  to  God,  or  a perfect  Being)  but  alfo  that  they  bring  them  out  of  no- 
thing in  the  abfolutely  impoffible  fenfe  ; that  is,  fuppofe  them  to  be  made 
without  a caufe,  or  nothing  to  be  the  caufe  of  fomething. 

But  we  muft  prepare  the  way  hereunto,  by  fetting  down,  Firft,  a 
brief  and  compendious  fum  of  the  whole  atheiftick  hypothefis.  The  A- 
theifts  therefore,  who  contend,  that  nothing  can  be  made,  but  only  new 
accidents,  or  modifications  of  prae-exifting  fubftance  ; taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  befides  body  or  matter,  do  conclude  accord- 
ingly, that  nothing  can  be  made,  but  out  of  prae-exifting  matter  or  body. 
And  then  they  add  hereunto,  that  matter  being  the  only  fubftance,  the 
only  unmade  felf-exiftent  thing,  whatfoever  elfe  is  in  the  world,  befides  the 
bare  fubftance  of  this  matter,  was  made  out  of  ir,  or  produced  by  it.  So 
that  there  are  thefe  three  things  contained  in  the  atheiftick  hypothefis  ; 
Firft,  that  no  fubftance  can  be  made  or  caufed  by  any  thing  elfe,  but  only 
new  modifications.  Secondly,  that  matter  or  body  is  the  only  fubftance ; 
and  therefore  whatfoever  is  made,  is  made  out  of  prae-exifting  matter. 
Thirdly  and  daftly,  that  whatfoever  there  is  elfe  in  the  whole  world,  befides 
the  fubftance  of  matter,  it  is  made  or  generated  out  of  matter.  And  now  we 
ffiall  demonftr.ate  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  this  atheiftick  hypothefis, 
from  that  very  principle  of  the  ancient  phyfiologers,  that  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing , in  the  true  fenfe  thereof;  it  not  only  bringing  real  en- 
tities, and  fubftantial  things,  out  of  an  antecedent  non-exiftence,  (though 
nothing  but  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  neither  can  thus  create)  but  alfo  pro- 
ducing them  without  a caufe. 
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Firft,  therefore,  when  they  affirm  matter  to  he  the  only  fubftance,  and 
all  things  elfe  whatfoever  to  be  made  out  of  that  alone,  they  hereby  plainly 
fuppofe  all  things  to  be  made  without  an  efficient  caufe,  which  is  to  bring 
them  out  of  nothing,  in  an  impoffible  fenfe.  For  though  it  be  not  true, 
that  nothing  can  be  made,  but  out  of  prae-exifting  matter  (and  confe- 
quently  that  God  himfelf,  fuppofed  to  exift,  could  in  this  refpedt  do  no 
more,  than  a carpenter  or  taylor  doth  •,)  I fay,  though  it  be  not  univer- 
fally  true,  that  every  thing,  that  is  made,  muft  have  a material  caufe,  (fo 
that  the  quaternio  of  caufes  in  logick  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  things 
caufed  whatfoever  •,)  yet  is  it  certain,  that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,, 
could  poffibly  be  made  without  an  efficient  caufe.  Wherefore,  if  there  be 
any  thing  made,  which  was  not  before,  there  muft  of  neceffity,  befides 
matter,  be  fome  other  fubftance  exifting,  as  the  efficient  caufe  thereof  ; for- 
afmuch  as  matter  alone  could  not  make  any  thing ; as  marble  cannot 
make  a ftatue,  nor  timber  and  {tones  a houfe,  nor  cloth  a garment.  This 
is  our  firft  demonftration  of  the  impoffibility  of  the  atheiftick  hypothefis ; 
it  fuppofing  all  things,  befides  the  bare  fubftance  of  matter,  to  be  made  out 
of  matter  alone,  without  any  other  aftive  principle  or  deity,  or  to  be  made 
without  an  efficient  caufe  ; which  is  to  bring  them  from  nothing,  in  an 
impoffible  fenfe.  To  which  may  be  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  that 
whereas  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts  admit  of  no  other  efficient 
caufality  in  nature,  than  only  local  motion,  and  allow  to  matter  or  body, 
their  only  fubftance,  no  felf- moving  power,  they  hereby  make  all  the  mo- 
tion, that  is  in  the  whole  world,  to  be  without  a caufe,  and  from  nothing  ; 
adtion  without  any  fubjedt  or  agent,  and  the  efficiency  of  all  things  with- 
out an  efficient. 


In  the  next  place,  fhould  we  be  fo  liberal,  as  to  grant  to  the  atdr- 
mick  Atheifts  motion  without  a caufe,  or  permit  Strato  and  the  hylo- 
zoick  Atheifts  to  attribute  to  matter  a felf-moving  power  ; yet  do  we 
affirm,  that  this  matter  and  motion  both  together  could  not  poffibly  pro- 
duce any  new  real  entity,  which  was  not  before  •,  matter,  as  fuch,  effici- 
ently caufing  nothing,  and  motion  only  changing  the  modifications  of  mat- 
ter, as  figure,  place,  fite,  and  difpofition  of  parts.  Wherefore,  if  matter, 
as  fuch,  have  no  animal  fenfe  and  confcious-  underftanding,  eftentially 
belonging  to  it,  (which  no  Atheifts  as  yet  have  had  the  impudence  to 
after t •,)  then  can  no  motion  or  modification  of  matter,  no  contexture 
of  atoms,  poffibly  beget  fenfe  and  underftanding,  foul  and  mind  ; be- 
caufe  this  would  be  to  bring  fomething  out  of  nothing,  in  the  impof- 
fible fenfe,  or  to  fuppofe  fomething  to  be  made  by  itfelf  without  a caufe. 
Which  may  ferve  alfo  for  a confutation  of  thofe  imperfedt  and  fpurious 
Theifts,  who  will  not  allow  to  God  Almighty  (whether  fuppofed  by  them 
to  be  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  a power  of  making  any  thing,  but  only 
out  of  pras-exiftent  matter,  by  the  new-modifying  thereof  ; as  a carpenter 
makes  a houfe  cut  of  prte-exifting  timber  and  ftone,  and  a taylor  a gar- 
ment out  of  prae-exifting  cloth.  For  fince  animal  life  and  underftand- 
ing are  not- by  them  fuppofed  to  belong  at  all  to  matter  as  fuch  j and  fince 
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they  cannot  refult  from  any  modifications,  or  contextures  thereof,  it  would 
plainly  follow  from  hence,  that  God  could  not  poffibly  make  animals,  or 
produce  fenfe  and  underftanding,  fouls  and  minds,  which  neverthelefs  thefe 
Theifts  fuppofe  him  to  have  done  ; and  therefore  ought  in  reafon  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  not  only  to  be  the  maker  of  new  modifications  of  matter,  (and 
one,  who  built  the  world  only  as  a carpenter  doth  a houfe)  but  alfo  of  real 
entities  diftindt  from  the  fame. 


And  this  was  the  very  dodlrine  (as  we  have  already  declared)  of  the  moft 
ancient  atomick  phyfiologers  •,  not  that  every  thing  whatfoever  might  be 
made  out  of  pr<e-exifling  matter  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  natural 
generations  there  is  no  real  entity  produced  out  of  the  matter,  which 
was  not  before  in  it,  but  only  new  modifications  ; and  confequently,  that 
fouls  and  minds,  being  not  meer  modifications  of  matter,  in  refpedt  of 
magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion,  could  never  be  produced  out  of  it, 
becaufe  they  muft  then  of  neceflity  come  from  nothing;  that  is,  be  made 
either  by  themfelves  without  a caufe,  or  without  a fufficient  caufe.  It 
hath  alfo  been  before  noted  out  of  Arijlotle , how  the  old  atheiflick  materi- 
alifts,  being  afiaulted  by  thole  Italick  philofophers  after  that  manner,  that 
nothing,  which  was  not  before  in  matter,  befides  its  modifications,  could 
poffibly  be  produced  out  of  it,  becaufe  nothing  can  come  out  of  no- 
thing, and  confequently,  that  in  all  natural  generations  and  corruptions, 
there  is  no  real  entity  made  or  deflroyed  ; endeavoured,  without  denying 
the  words  of  that  propofition,  to  evade  after  this  manner  ; rouro  oure 

ylvarfyui  oJJlu  clou] act,  outs  a7roAAu<r9a»,  w?  Trie  r o»aurnf  (pursue  del  rufoy.ivn;,  urwig  it 

tov  &c.  That  there  is  indeed  nothing  generated  or  corrupted , {in 

fome  fenfe,)  forafmucb  as  the  fame  fubfiance  of  matter  always  remains , it 
being  never  made  nor  deflroyed.  For , as  men  do  not  fayt  that  Socrates  is 
made , when  he  is  made  muftcal  or  handfome ; nor  deflroyed , when  he  lofeth 
thefe  difpofitions , becaufe  the  fubjedi  Socrates  was  before , and  flill  remaineth  ; 
fo  neither  is  any  fubflantial  thing , or  real  entity  in  the  world , made  or  de- 
flroyed in  this  fenfe  ; becaufe  matter,  which  is  the  fubfiance  of  all , perpetu- 
ally remains  ; and  all  other  things  whatfoever  are  but  ndS-v  ^ x)  <Jia- 
paffions  and  ajfedlions , and  difpofitions  thereof , as  muficalnefs  and  un- 
muficalnefs,  in  refpeft  of  Socrates.  Which  is  all  one,  as  if  they  fhould 
fay,  that  all  things  whatfoever,  befides  matter,  being  but  accidents  thereof, 
are  generated  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it,  without  the  produdtion  of 
any  real  entity  out  of  nothing,  or  the  reduction  of  any  into  nothing,  fo 
long  as  the  fubfiance  of  matter,  which  is  the  only  real  entity,  remains 
always  the  fame.  Wherefore,  though  life,  fenfe,  and  underftanding,  all 
fouls  and  minds,  be  generated  out  of  matter  ; yet  does  it  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  therefore  there  is  any  real  entity  made  or  produced,  becaufe 
thefe  are  nothing  but  accidents,  and  modifications  of  matter.  This  was  the 
fubterfuge  of  the  old  hylopathian  Atheifts  \ 


Now  it  is  true  indeed,  that  whatfoever  is  in  the  univerfe,  is  either 
fubfiance,  or  accidents  ; and  that  the  accidents  of  any  fubfiance  may  be 
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generated  and  corrupted,  without  the  producing  of  any  real  entity  out  of' 
nothing,  and  reducing  of  any  into  nothing ; for  as  much  as  the  fubftance 
(till  remains  entirely  the  fame.  But  the  Atheifts  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
there  is  no  other  fubftance  befides  body  or  matter,  do  therefore  falfly  fup- 
pofe  that,  which  is  really  incorporeal  fubftance,  or  elfe  the  attributes,  pro- 
perties, and  modes  thereof,  to  be  the  meer  accidents  of  matter,  and  con- 
sequently conclude  thefe  to  be  generable  out  of  it,  without  the  production 
of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing.  We  fay  therefore,  that  it  does  not  ac 
all  follow,  becaufe  the  fame  numerical  matter,  (as  for  example,  a piece  of 
wax)  may  be  fucceffively  made  fpherical,  cubical,  cylindrical,  pyramidal, 
or  of  any  other  figure*,  and  the  lame  man  may  fucceffively  (land,  fit,  kneel, 
and  walk  ; both  without  the  production  of  any  thing  out  of  nothing  *,  or 
becaufe  a heap  of  (tones,  bricks,  mortar,  and  timber  lying  all  together  dif- 
orderly  and  confufedly,  may  be  made  into  a (lately  palace,  and  that  without 
the  miraculous  creation  of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing  *,  that  therefore 
the  fame  may  be  affirmed  likewifeof  every  thing  elfe,  befides  the  bare  fub- 
itance of  matter,  as  namely,  life  and  underftanding,  foul  and  mind,  that 
though  there  be  no  fuch  thing  in  matter  itfelf,  yet  the  production  of  them 
out  of  matter  would  be  no  production,  of  fomething  out  of  nothing. 
One  ground  of  which  miftake  hath  been  from  men’s  not  rightly  confider- 
ing,  what  the  accidents  of  a fubitance  are,  and  that  they  are  indeed  nothing 
but  the  modes  thereof.  Now,  a mode  is  fuch  a thing,  as  cannot  pofllbly 
be  conceived,  without  that,  whereof  it  is  a mode;  as  (landing, fitting,  kneel- 
ing, and  walking,  cannot  be  conceived,  without  a body  organized,  and  there- 
fore are  but  modes  thereof;  but  life  and  cogitation  may  be  clearly  appre- 
hended without  body,  or  any  thing  of  extenfion  : nor  indeed  can  a thought 
be  conceived  to-  be  of  fuch  a length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  or  to  be  hewed 
and  diced  out  into  many  pieces,  all  which  laid  together,  as  fo  many  fmall 
chips  thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  entirenefs  of  that  whole  thought. 
From  whence  it  ought  to  be  concluded,  that  cogitation  is  no  accident,  or 
mode  of  matter,  or  bulky  extenfion,  but  a mode  or  attribute  of  another 
fubitance,  really  diftindt  from  matter,  or  incorporeal.  There  is  indeed  no- 
thing elfe  clearly  conceivable  by  us  in  body  or  bulky  extenfion,  but  only 
more  or  lefs  magnitude  of  parts,  figures,  fite,  motion,  or  reft;  and  all  the 
different  bodies,  that  are  in  the  whole  world,  are  but  feveral  combinations 
or  fyllables,  made  up  out  of  thefe  few  letters : but  no  magnitudes,  figures, 
lites,  and  motions,  can  pofllbly  fpell  or  compound  life  and  fenfe,  cogitation 
and  underftanding,  as  the  fyllables  thereof  ; and  therefore  to  fuppofe  thefe 
to  be  generated  out  of  matter,  is  plainly  to  fuppofe  fome  real  entity  to  be 
brought  out  of  nothing,  or  fomething  to  be  made  without  a caufe  *,  which 
is  impofllble. 

But  that,  which  hath  principally  confirmed  men  in  this  error,  is 
the  bufinefs  of  fenfible  qualities  and  forms,  as  they  are  vulgarly  con- 
ceived to  be  diftindt  entities,  from  thefe  forementioned  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  in  refpedt  of  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  fite,  motion, 
or  reft.  For  fince  thefe  qualities  and  forms  are  unqueftionably  ge- 
nerated 
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nerated  and'  corrupted,  there  Teems  to  be  no  reafon,  why  the  fame  might 
not  be  a9  well  acknowledged  of  life,  fenfe,  cogiration,  and  undemanding, 
that  thefe  are  but  qualities  or  accidents  of  matter  alio,  (though  of  another 
kind)  and  confequently  may  be  generated  out  of  it,  without  the  making  of 
any  real  thing  out  of  nothing.  But  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts 
themfelves  have,  from  the  principles  of  the  aromick  philofophy,  fufficient- 
Jy  confuted  and  rectified  this  miftake  concerning  fenfible  qualities  ; they  ex- 
ploding and  banifhing  them  all,  as  conceived  to  be  entities  really  diftinCt 
from  the  forementioned  modifications  of  matter,  and  that  for  this  very  rea^ 
fon,  becaufe  the  generation  of  them  would,  upon  this  fuppofition,  be  the 
production  of  fomething  out  of  nothing,  or  without  a caufe  ; and  conclud- 
ing them  therefore  to  be  really  nothing  elfe  but  mechanifm,  or  different 
modifications  of  matter,  in  refpeCt  of  the  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  fite, 
and  motion,  or  reft ; they  onlycaufing  different  fancies  and  apparitions  in  us. 

And  in  very  truth,  this  .vulgar  opinion  of  real  qualities  of  bodies  Teems 
to  have  no  other  original  at  all,  than  men’s  miftaking  their  own  phancies, 
paflions,  and  affections,  for  things  really  exifting  in  the  objeCts  without 
them.  For  as  fenfible  qualities  are  conceived  to  be  things  diftinCt  from 
the  forementioned  modifications  of  matter,  fo  are  they  really  nothing  but 
our  own  phancies,  paffions,  and  affeCtions ; and  confequently  no  accidents  or 
modifications  of  matter,  but  accidents  and  modifications  of  our  own  fouls, 
which  are  fubftances  incorporeal.  Now  if  thefe  Democritick  and  Epicu- 
rean Atheifts  themfelves  concluded,  that  real  qualities,  confidered  as  diftinCt 
from  the  modifications  of  matter,  could  not  pofiibly  be  generated  out  of  it, 
becaufe  this  would  be  the  production  of  fomething  out  of  nothing  ; they 
ought  certainly  much  more  to  have  acknowledged  the  fame,  concerning  life 
and  cogitation,  fenfe  and  underftanding,  that  the  generation  of  thefe  out  of 
fenfelefs  matter  would  be  an  impoffible  production  of  fomething  out  of 
nothing;  and  confequently,- that  thefe  are  therefore  no  corporeal  things,  but 
the  attributes,  properties,  or  modes  of  fubftance  incorporeal  ; fince  they 
can  no  way  be  refolved  into  mechanifm  and  phancy,  or  the  modifications  of 
matter,,  as  the  vulgar  fenfible  qualities  may,  and  ought  to  be.  For  though 
the  Democriticks  and  Epicureans  did  indeed  fuppofe  all  human  cogitations 
to  be  caufed  or  produced  by  the  incurfion  of  corporeal  atoms  upon  the 
thinker ; yet  did  never  any  of  them  arrive  to  fuch  a degree,  either  of  fot- 
tifhnefs  or  impudence,  as  a modern  writer 1 hath  done,  to  maintain,  that  co- 
gitation, intelleClion,  and  volition,  are  themfelves  really  nothing  elfe  but  local 
motion  or  mechanifm,  in  the  inv/ard  parts  of  the  brain  and  heart;  or  that 
mens  nihil  alind  praterquam  motus  in  parlibus  quibufdam  corporis  organic  i, 
that  mind  itfelf  is  nothing  but  motion  in  [ome  parts  of  the  organized  body 
who  therefore,  as  if  Cartefius  had  not  been  fufficiently  paradoxical,  in  making 
brute  animals,  (though  fuppofed  by  him  to  be  devoid  of  all  cogitation) 
nothing  but  meer  machines,  and  not  contented  herewith,  hath  advanced 
much  further,  in  making  this  prodigious  conclufion,  that  all  cogitative  be- 
ings, and  men  themfelves,  are  really  nothing  elfe  but  machines  and  auto- 
mata; whereas  he  might  as  well  have  affirmed  heaven  to  be  earth,  colour 

to- 
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to  be  found,  number  to  be  figure,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world  to  be  any- 
thing, as  cogitation  and  local  motion  to  be  the  very  felf-fame  thing.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  fo  ftrong  was  the  atheiftick  intoxication  in  thofe  old  Democriticks  and 
Epicureans,  that  though  denying  real  qualities  of  bodies,  for  this  very  rea- 
fon,  becaul'e  Nothing  could,  be  produced  out  of  nothing , they  notwith- 
ftanding  contradi&ing  themfelves,  would  make  fenfe,  life,  and  under- 
ftanding,  to  be  qualities  of  matter,  and  therefore  generable  out  of  it  ; 
and  fo  unqueftionably  produced  real  entities  out  of  nothing,  or  with- 
out a caufe. 

Moreover,  it  is  obfervable,  that  Epicurus  having  a mind  to  afiert  con- 
tingent liberty  in  men,  in  way  of  oppofition  to  that  neceffity  of  ail  human 
attions,  which  had  been  before  maintained  by  Democritus , and  his  followers, 
plainly  acknowledges,  that  he  could  not  poffibly  do  this,  according  to  the 
grounds  of  his  own  philofophy,  without  fuppofing  fomething  of  contin- 
gency, in  the  firft  principles,  that  is,  in  the  motion  of  thofe  atoms,  out  of 
which  men  and  other  animals  are  made : 

Si  femper  motus  connellitur  omnis , 

Et  vetere  exoritur  femper  novus  ordine  certo, 

Nec  declinando  faciunt  primordia  motus 
Principium  quoddam,  quod  fati  feeder  a rumpat. 

Ex  infinito  ne  caufam  caufa  fequalur  *, 

Libera  per  terras  unde  hac  animanlibus  extat , 

Unde  eft  hac,  inquam , fatis  avolfa  voluntas  ? 

The  reafon  for  which  is  afterwards  thus  ex pr efied  by  him,  Quoniam  de  ni- 
hilo  nil  fit , becaufe  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing.  Upon  which  ac- 
count he  therefore  ridiculoufly  feigned,  befides  his  two  other  motions  of 
atoms  from  pondus  and  plaga,  weight  and  firokes , a third  motion  of  them, 
which  he  calls  clinamen  principiorum , a contingent  and  uncertain  declination , 
every  way  from  the  perpendicular  ; out  of  defign  to  folve  this  phenomenon 
of  free-will  in  men,  without  bringing  fomething  out  of  nothing,  according 
as  he  thus  fubjoineth, 

* Square  in  feminibus  quoque  idem  fateare  neceffe  efi, 

EJJe  aliam  prater  plagas  & pondera  caufam 
Motibus,  unde  hac  ejl  nobis  innata  potefias  ; 

De  N I H I LO  quoniam  FIERI  NIL  poffe  videmus. 

Pondus  enim  prohibet , ne  plagis  omnia  fiant 
Externa  quafi  vi.  Sed  ne  mens  ipfa  necejfum 
Intefiinum  habeat  cunttis  in  rebus  agendis , 

Et  devicla  quafi  ccgatur  ferre  patique , 

Id  facit  exiguum  CLINAMEN  PRINCIPIORUM , 

Nec  ratione  loci  certa , nec  tempore  certo. 

Now  if  Epicurus  himfelf  conceived,  that  liberty  of  will  could  not  poffibly 
be  generated,  in  men  out  of  matter  or  atoms,  they  having  no  fiuch  thing  at 

all 
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all  in  them,  (tint  is,  no  contingent  uncertainty  in  their  motion)  without 
bringing  of  fome  thing  out  of  nothing  \ which  was  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  atomick  philofophy,  (though  this  were  intolerably 
abfurd  in  him,  thus  to  fuppofe  contingency,  and  a "kind  of  free-will  in  the 
motions  of  fenfelefs  atoms,  fo  that  indeed  he  brought  his  liberty  of  will 
out  of  nothing-,)  certainly  fenfe  and  underftanding,  foul  and  mind  in  animals 
and  men,  could  not  poffibly  be  generated  out  of  atoms  or  matter,  devoid  of 
all  fenfe  and  underftanding  -,  for  the  very  fame  reafon,  Quoniam  de  nihilo  nil 
fit , Becaufe  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing.  For  unqueftionably,  were  all 
life  and  underftanding,  all  fouls  and  minds  generated  out  of  dead  and  fenfe- 
lefs matter  ; and  were  there  no  fubftantial  or  efiential  life  and  underftand- 
ing in  the  whole  univerfe  then  muft  it  of  neceftlty  be  all  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  without  a caufe,  and  confequently  real  entities  and  fubftantial 
things  be  made  out  of  nothing,  which  is  abfolutely  impoftible.  For  though 
we  do  not  fay,  that  life  and  cogitation,  fenfe  and  underftanding,  abftradfly 
confidered,  are  fubftances  ; yet  do  we  affirm  them  to  be  entities  really  diftinft 
from  matter,  and  no  modifications  or  accidents  thereof,  but  either  accidents 
and  modifications,  or  rather  efiential  attributes  of  fubftance  incorporeal ; as 
alfo  that  fouls  and  minds,  which  are  the  fubje<5ts  of  them,  are  indeed  fub- 
ftantial things.  Wherefore,  we  cannot  but  here  again  condemn  thedarknefs 
of  that  philofophy,  which  educes  not  only  fpecies  vifible  and  audible,  (enti- 
ties perfeftly  unintelligible)  and  real  qualities,  diftindt  from  all  the  modes 
of  body,  and  even  fubftantial  forms  too,  (as  they  call  them)  but  alfo  fen- 
fitive  fouls  them felves,  both  in  men  and  brutes,  ex  potentia  materia,  out  of 
the  power  of  the  matter  ; that  is,  indeed  out  of  nothing.  For  as  much  as 
this  prepares  a diredt  way  to  atheifm  ; becaufe,  if  life  and  fenfe,  cogitation 
and  confcioufnefs,  may  be  generated  out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  then 
might  this  well  be  fuppofed  the  firft  original  of  all  things  ; nor  could  there 
realonably  be  any  ftop  made  at  rational  fouls,  efpecially  by  thefe  men,  who 
alfo  conclude  them  to  be  rafe  tabula , meer  white  Jheets  of  paper,  that  have  no- 
thing at  all  in  them,  but  what  is  fcribbled  upon  them  by  corporeal  objedts 
from  without;  there  being  nothing  in  the  underftanding  or  mind  of  man, 
which  was  not  before  in  fenfe  : fo  that  fenfe  is  the  firft  original  know- 
ledge, and  underftanding  but  a fecondary  and  derivative  thing  from  it, 
more  umbratile  and  evanid. 

Hitherto  have  we  demonftrated  that  all  things  whatfoever  could  not  pof- 
fibly be  made  out  of  matter,  and  particularly  that  life  and  fenfe,  mind  and 
underftanding,  being  no  accidents  or  modes  of  matter,  could  not  by  motion 
be  generated  out  of  it,  without  the  production  of  real  entities  out  of  no- 
thing. But  becaufe  l'ome  may  poffibly  imagine,  that  matter  might  other- 
wife  than  thus  by  motion,  by  a miraculous  efficiency,  produce  fouls  and  minds, 
we  lhall  add  in  the  laft  place,  that  nothing  can  efficiently  produce  any  real 
entity  or  fubftantial  thing,  that  was  not  before,  unlefs  it  have  at  leaft  equal 
perfection  to  it,  and  a fubftantially  emanative  or  creative  power.  But 
icarcely  any  man  can  be  fo  fotrilh,  as  to  imagine,  that  every  atom  of  dull 
hath  equal  perfection  in  it  to  that  of  the  rational  foul  in  man,  or  to  at- 
1 tribute 
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tribute  a creative  power  to  all  matter,  ( which  is  but  a paftive  thing) 
whilft  this  is  in  the  mean  time  denied  by  him  to  a perfeCt  Being  ; 
both  thefe  afiertions  alfo,  in  like  manner  as  the  former,  producing 
real  entities  out  of  nothing  caufally.  And  thus  have  we  demonftrated 
the  impoftibility  and  non-fenfe  of  all  atheifm,  from  this  very  prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  Atbeifts  would  afTault  theifm,  in  the  true  fenfe 
thereof,  that  Nothing  can  be  made  without  a caufey  or  that  Nothing  can- 
not be  the  caufe  of  any  thing. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  middle  betwixt  atheifm  and  theifm,  and  all  things 
mull  of  neceflity  either  fpring  from  fenfelefs  matter,  or  elfe  from  a perfect 
underftanding  Being  ; then  is  this  demonftration  of  the  impoflibility  of 
atheifm  a fufficient  eflablifhment  of  the  truth  of  theifm;  it  being  fuch  a 
demonftration  of  a God,  as  the  geometricians  call  a dedudlion  ad  impof- 
fibile , which  they  allow  of  for  good,  and  frequently  make  ufe  of.  Thus, 
either  there  is  a God  ; or  elfe  matter  muft  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  only  felf-exiftent  thing,  and  all  things  elfe  whatfoever,  to  be  made  out  of 
it  ; but  it  is  impoflible,  that  all  things  fhould  be  made  out  of  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter : therefore  is  there  a God.  Neverthelefs,  we  fh'all  here,  for  further  fa- 
tisfadlion,  ftiow  how  the  exiftence  of  a God  may  be  diredtly  demonftrated 
alfo  from  this  very  principle,  which  the  Atheifts  endeavour  to  take  fan- 
Ctuary  in,  and  from  thence  to  impugn  theifm,  De  nihil o nihil , that  Nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing  caufally , or  that  Nothing  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  any 
thing. 

In  the  firft  place  therefore,  we  (hall  fetch  our  beginning  from  what  hath 
been  already  often  declared,  that  it  is  mathematically  certain,  that  Some- 
thing or  other  did  exift  of  itfelf  from  all  eternity , or  without  beginning  and  un- 
made by  any  thing  elfe.  The  certainty  of  which  propofition  dependeth  upon 
this  very  principle,  as  its  foundation,  that  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing , 
or  be  made  out  of  nothings  or  that  Nothings  which  once  was  not , can  of  itfelf 
come  into  being  without  a caufe  ; it  following  unavoidably  from  thence,  thac 
if  there  had  been  once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing. 
And  having  thus  laid  the  foundation,  we  fhall  in  the  next  place  make  this 
further  fuperftruCture,  that  becaufe  fomething  did  certainly  exift  of  itfelf 
from  eternity  unmade,  therefore  is  there  alfo  actually  a neceftarily  exiftent 
Being.  For  to  fuppofe,  -that  any  thing  did  exift  of  itfelf  from  eternity, 
by  its  own  free-will  and  choice,  and  therefore  not  neceftarily,  but  contingent- 
ly, fince  it  might  have  willed  otherwife  ; this  is  to  fuppofe  it  to  have  exifted 
before  it  was,  and  fo  pofitively  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  itfelf ; which  is  im- 
poffible,  as  hath  been  already  declared.  When  a thing  therefore  is  laid  to 
be  of  itfelf,  or  the  caufe  of  itfelf,  this  is  to  be  underftood  no  otherwife, 
than  either  in  a negative  fenfe,  as  having  nothing  elfe  for  its  caufe; 
or  becaufe  its  neceflfiry  eternal  exiftence  is  eflential  to  the  perfecti- 
on of  its  own  nature.  That  therefore,  which  exifted  of  itfelf  from 
eternity,  independently  upon  any  thing  elfe,  did  not  fo  exift  contingent- 
ly, but  neceftarily  ; fo  that  there  is  undoubtedly  fomething  actually  in 
being,  whofe  exiftence  is,  and  always  was  neceftary.  In  the  next  place, 
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it  is  certain  alfo,  that  nothing  could  exift  neceffarily  of  it  felf,  but  what 

included  neceffity  of  exigence  in  its  own  nature.  For  to  fuppofe  any  thing 

to  exift  of  it  felf  neceffarily,  which  hath  no  neceffity  of  exiftence  in  its  own 
nature,  is  plainly  to  fuppofe  that  neceffary  exiftence  of  it  to  come  from 

nothing,  finoe  it  could  neither  proceed  from  that  thing  it  felf,  nor  yet  from 

any  thing  elfe.  Laftly,  there  is  nothing,  which  includes  neceffity  of  ex- 
iftence in  its  very  nature  and  effence,  but  only  an  abfolutely  perfe£t  being. 
The  refult  of  all  which  is,  that  God,  or  a perfect  Being,  doth  certainly 
exift  ; and  that  there  is  nothing  elfe,  which  exifted  of  it  felf  from  eternity, 
neceffarily  and  independently  ; but  all  other  things  whatfoever  derived  their 
being  from  him,  or  were  caufed  by  him,  matter  or  body  itfelf  not  ex- 
cepted. 


That  which  hath  ftaggered  fome  Theifts  here,  and  made  them  fo  in- 
clinable and  prone  to  believe,  that  matter  alfo  exifted  from  eternity  unmade, 
is  partly  (as  hath  been  already  intimated)  an  idiotical  conceit,  that  becaufe 
nothing  can  be  artificially  made  by  men,  otherwife  than  out  of  pre-exifting 
matter,  as  houfes  and  garments,  puddings  and  pies  •,  therefore  there  could 
be  no  other  making  of  any  thing,  by  any  power  whatfoever:  though  even 
men  themfelves  can  produce  fomething  out  of  no  pre-exiftent  matter,  as 
cogitations  and  local  motion.  And  the  fame  partly  proceedeth  alfo  from 
certain  falfe  opinions  entertained  concerning  matter.  For  fome  Theifts 
have  fuppofed  dody.xlo'j,  an  incorporeal  JirJl  matter \ out  of  which  in- 
corporeal matter,  together  with  an  incorporeal  form  joined  to  it,  they  con- 
ceived the  effence  of  body  to  have  been  compounded,  and  made  up.  And 
no  wonder,  if  thefe  fame  fanciful  philofophers  have  further  added  alfo  here- 
unto, that  from  this  incorporeal  matter,  by  an  incorporeal  form,  were  be- 
gotten likewife  incorporeal  qualities  of  body.  Now  it  is  not  conceivable, 
what  elfe  fiiould  be  meant  by  this  incorporeal  Hyle,  or  matter,  but  only  a 
metaphyfical  notion  of  the  potentiality,  or  poffibility  of  things,  refpeftively 
to  the  Deity  ; which,  becaufe  it  is  indeed  eternal,  and  as  much  unmade  as 
God  himfelf  is,  it  being  nothing  but  the  divine  power  confidered  paffively, 
or  the  reverfe  of  it  ^ therefore,  in  all  probability,  were  thefe  philofophers 
fo  prone  to  think  the  phyfical  matter  of  this  corporeal  univerfe  to  have 
been  eternal  and  unmade.  Neither  was  this  incorporeal  Hyle , or  matter, 
a novel  opinion,  entertained  only  by  fome  junior  Platonifts,  but  older  c ^ 
than  Ariftotle  himfelf,  as  appeareth  plainly  from  thefe  following  words  of  [P.27?.Tom. 
his  in  his  Metaphyficks,  ol  fiv  yx ^ dg  uAnv  tw  dpyjiv  Aej/wiv,  eAte  cufxx,  e Ate  Oper-] 

xTicxxrov  TiS-ao-iv,  Some  fpeak  of  the  principle  as  matter  whether  they  fuppofe  rTf*f°rPhr- 
this  matter  to  be  body , or  to  he  incorporeal.  But  this  incorporeal  matter  in  7$la  ts“' 
phyfiology  can  be  accounted  no  better  than  a kind  of  metaphyfical  non- 
fenfe.  Again,  others  feem  to  have  been  the  more  prone  to  think  matter  Materia Pro. 
or  body  to  have  been  felf-exiftent  and  unmade,  becaufe  they  both 
conceived  it  to  be  really  the  fame  thing  with  fpace,  and  alfo  took  fine  kaodjit 
it  for  granted,  that  fpace  was  infinite  and  eternal,  and  confeauently  ne- 
ceffarily  exiftent.  In  anfwer  whereunto,  we  reply  firft,  that  though  inteiiigibiiiadu- 
fpace  and  diftance  fhould  be  granted  to  be  pofitively  infinite,  or  to  have  p!"^.  £*XI' 
VoL.  II.  _5  F no  Camab.J 
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no  bounds  nor  limits  at  all,  as  alfo  to  have  been  eternal ; yet,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  fotne,  would  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  matter  was  in- 
finite, eternal,  and  neceflarily  exiftent  ; not  as  if  fpace  or  diftance  could 
exift  alone  by  it  felf,  an  accident  without  a fubftance,  it  being  plainly  im- 
pofiible,  that  nothing  fhould  have  any  accidents,  modifications  and  attributes, 
or  be  menfurable  by  yards  and  poles  *,  but  becaufe  this  fpace  is  by  them  fup- 
pofed,  not  to  be  the  extenfion  of  body,  but  the  infinite  and  unbounded 
extension  of  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  next  place,  if  fpace  be  concluded  to  be 
certainly  nothing  elfe  but  the  extenfion  and  diftance  of  body,  or  matter,  con- 
fidered  in  general,  (without  refpedt  to  this  or  that  particular  body)  and  ab- 
ftradtly  in  order  to  the  conception  of  motion,  and  the  menfuration  of 
things  ; (for  fpace  thus  confidered,  is  neceffarily  immoveabid,  as  to  the  parts 
thereof  refpedtively  ; as  the  two  extremes  of  a yard  diftance  can  never  poflibly 
come  nearer  to  one  another  :)  then  do  we  fay,  that  there  appeareth  no  fuff i- 
cient  ground  for  this  pofitive  infinity  of  fpace,  we  being  certain  of  no  more, 
than  this,  that  be  the  world,  or  any  figurative  body,  never  fo  great,  it  is 
not  impolfible,  but  that  it  might  be  ftill  greater  and  greater,  without  end. 
Which  indefinite  increafablenefs  of  body  and  fpace  feems  to  be  miftaken  for 
a pofitive  infinity  thereof.  Whereas,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  it  can 
never  be  fo  great,  but  that  more  magnitude  may  ftill  be  added  to  it,  there- 
fore can  it  never  be  pofitively  infinite.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  fo  great  an  ab- 
furdity  in  this,  that  another  world  could  not  poffibly  be  made  a mile  di- 
ftant  from  this,  for  as  much  as  there  being  nothing  between  them,  they 
mult  needs  touch  ^ or  that  this  finite  world  could  have  no  mountains  and 
valleys  in  the  exteriour  furface  of  it,  fince  it  might  be  either  lpherical,  cubical. 
or  cylindrical,  or  of  any  other  regular  figure,  whatfoever  the  maker  pleafed. 
to  form  it  in.  To  conclude  therefore,  by  fpace  without  the  finite  world,, 
is  to  be  underftood.  nothing  but  the  poflibility  of  body,  further  and  fur- 
ther, without  end,  yet  lb  as  never  to  reach  to  infinity  *,  and  fuch  a fpace. 
as  this  was  there  alfo,  before  this  world  was  created,  a poflibility  of  fa 
much  body  to  be  produced.  But  fpace  and  abtual  diftance,  as  really  men- 
furable by  yards  and  poles,  though  it  may  be  greater  and  greater  without 
end,  yet  can  it  not  be  pofitively  infinite,  fo  as  that  there  could  be  no  more, 
added  to  it  ; and  therefore  there  can  be  no  argument  from  hence,  to  prove: 
the  necefiary  exiftence  of  matter. 

Moreover,  the  exiftence  of  a Deity  might  be  further  demonftrated  from 
this  common  notion.  That  nothing  can  come  from  nothing  cafually  -y  becaufe, 
if  there  were  no  God,  as  we  could  not  have  had  any  idea  of  him,  or  a perfect 
Being,  fince  it  muft  have  come  from  nothing,  and  have  been  the  idea  or 
conception  of  nothing  j fo  neither  could  there  have  been  indeed  any  know- 
ledge or  underftanding  at  all.  For  lingular  bodies  exifting  without  us  can- 
not enter  into  us,  and  put  underftanding  in  us ; nor  is  there  any  thing  but 
local  motions  propagated  from  them  to  our  organs  of  fenfe.  The  Mind 
muft  have  its  immediate  Intelligibles  within  it  felf,  for  otherwife  it  could 
not  poftibly  underftand  any  thing  ; which  Intelligibles  and  their  relations  ta 
on  j another,  or  Verities,  are  (as  was  laid  before)  eternal.  Moreover,  the 
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Mind  can  frame  ideas  or  conceptions,  not  only  of  things  actually  exiting, 
but  alfo  of  all  poiTibilicies  ; which  plainly  implies  and  fuppofes  the  actual  ex- 
iftence  of  a Being  infinitely  powerful,  that  could  produce  them.  So  that 
the  proper  obje<ft  of  Mind  and  Underltanding  is  a perfect  Being,  and  all 
the  extent  of  its  power ; which  perfect  Being,  comprehending  it  felf  and  the 
extent  of  its  own  power,  or  the  poflibilities  of  all  things,  is  the  firft  original 
Mind,  of  which  all  other  minds  partake.  Wherefore,  were  there  no  perfedt 
omnipotent  Being,  comprehending  it  felf,  and  its  own  power,  or  all  the 
poflibilities  of  things ; the  intelligible  objedts  of  the  mind  and  ideas  mull 
have  come  from  nothing. 

However,  it  hath  been  already  proved  from  this  principle.  Nothing  from 
nothings  that  the  powers  of  fenfe  and  underltanding,  or  the  entities  of  foul 
and  mind,  could  never  have  refulted  from  any  modifications  of  fenflefs  mat- 
ter whatfoever.  Wherefore,  fince  it  is  mathematically  certain,  that  our  hu- 
man fouls  and  perfons  could  not  poflibly  have  been  generated  out  of  matter, 
one  of  thefe  two  things  will  undeniably  follow  ; That  either  they  mull  all 
have  exifted  of  themfelves,  from  eternity  unmade;  or  elfe  have  been  created 
l£  s*  oVlwv,  out  of  an  antecedent  non-exiftence , by  a perfedt  underltanding  Being 
unmade,  or  at  leaft  have  derived  their  whole  fubftance  from  it.  So  that 
it  is  altogether  as  certain,  that  there  is  a God,  as  that  our  human  fouls  and 
perfons  did  not  all  exilt  from  eternity  of  themfelves.  And  that  there  mult 
be  fome  eternal,  unmade  Mind,  hath  been  already  demonltrated  alfo  from 
the  fame  principle,  Nothing  out  of  nothing.  Thus,  have  we  abundantly 
confuted  the  fecond  atheiftick  argumentation,  that  there  can  be  no  omnipo- 
tence, nor  divine  creation,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  ; we 
having  plainly  fhewed,  that  this  very  principle,  in  the  true  fenfe  thereof, 
affordeth  a demonftration  for  the  contrary. 


THE  fix  following  atheiftick  argumentations,  driving  at  thefe  two  things, 
Firft,  the  difproving  of  an  incorporeal,  and  then  of  a corporeal  Deity ; 
(from  both  which,  the  Atheifts  conceive,  it  muft  follow  of  neceflity,  that  there 
can  be  noneat  all ;)  we  lhall  take  them  all  together,  and,  in  order  to  the  con- 
futation of  them,  perform  thefe  three  things.  Firft,  we  fhall  anfwer  the 
atheiftick  argumentations  againft  an  incorporeal  Deity,  (contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  heads.)  Secondly,  we  lhall  lhew,  that  from  the  very 
principles  of  the  atheiftick  corporealilm,  (as  reprefer.ted  in  the  fifth  and  fixth 
heads)  incorporeal  fubftance  is  demonftrable.  And  laftly,  that  there  being 
undeniably  incorporeal  fubftance,  the  two  following  atheiftick  argumenta- 
tions alfo,  againft  a corporeal  Deity,  (in  the  feventh  and  eighth  fedtions)  prove 
altogether  infignificant. 

We  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe  ; to  lhew  the  invalidity  of  the  atheiftick 
argumentations  againft  an  incorporeal  Deity.  It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that 
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though  all  Corporealifts  be  not  therefore  of  neceffity  Atheifts,  yet  Atheifts 
univerfally  have  been  Corporealifts  this  being  always  their  firft  and  grand 
poftu latum,  That  there  is  no  other  fubftance  befides  body.  Thus  Plato 
long  ago  declared  concerning  them  •,  P'i%vp  fyvlxi  Ato  sivxt  yowj  0 -n-xpsyet  n po-- 

] (3oAr]u  f s-rrxtybv  tux,  txvtov  <rwyx  f,  aViav  opi^oy.svcr  tu'j  Pi  aAAcov  smc  Cpr.rri  yrj 
cxyx  syov  sivxi,  xxIatpgoMUTic  to  irxpx7rxv,  x,  sJev  s^sAo'jt;?  aAA o xydem.  They  con- 
tend ftrongly , that  that  only  really  is , which  is  tangible , or  can  ref  ft  their 
touch  concluding  body  and  fubftance  to  be  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing : and  if 
any  one  Jhould  affirm,  that  there  is  any  thing  incorporeal , they  will  prefently  cry 
him  down , and  not  hear  a word  more  from  him.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  perfons  here  intended  by  Plato  were  thofe  very  Atheifts,  which 
himfelf  fpake  of  afterward,  in  the  fame  dialogue  1 ; p»-ra  m ttoAAwk  c! 'ofyxn  f 

pr,yxTi  yguysvoi  (pwoysv,  tw  (putnv  xvtx  7rxv\x  yswxv,  a no  tiv^  x’itIxs  xctoxx  rye,  xj 
dvt'J  pxwlxq  (p'jvcri;  ; 5?  yirci  Xoyx  xj  imc-hyra  Sstxc,  xttc  ydvoysvr);  ; Whether 

Jhall  we  affent  to  that  opinion  now-a-days  entertained  by  fo  many , Tl  at  nature 
generateth  all  things  from  a certain  fortuitous  caufe , without  the  direction  of 
any  Mind  or  Underfunding  ? or  rather , that  it  produceth  them , according  to 
reafon  and  knowledge , proceeding  from  God?  Indeed  the  philofopher  there 
tells  us,  that  fome  of  thefe  atheiftick  perfons  began  then  to  be  fomewhat 
afhamed  of  making  prudence,  and  juftice,  and  other  moral  virtues,  corpo- 
real things,  or  bodies,  xToxftvovJxi  TW  ylv  fivyrw  xutvv  doxsTv  atplvi  ad  yd  ri  y.sx- 
TttSiZi,  (ppo vr,<riv  Pi  f r uv  aAA icv  ixxcov  uv  ipuTrrx.xc,  xlylvovlxi  to  roXyxv,  yj  y^Piv 
T’dv  ovjuv  x'Itx  byoXofslv,  ri  7 txvt  ehctt  cr uyxTX.  pt %vpi£s3xi.  Though  they  affirm 
concerning  the  foul  it  felfi  that  this  feems  to  them  to  be  corporeal  \ yet , concern- 
ing prudence , and  thofe  other  virtues  mentioned , fome  have  now  fcarcely  the 
confidence  to  maintain  thefe  to  be  either  bodies  or  nothing.  But  this  (faith  he) 
was  indeed  no  lefs  than  the  quite  giving  up  of  the  caufe  of  atheiifn  ; si  ydo  ti 

(ryixfv  sSsXvni  tuv  ovtuv  avfyupsm  dcuydlov,  becaufe , if  it  be  but  once 

granted , that  there  is  never  fo  little  incorporeal , this  will  be  fufficient  to  over- 
throw the  atheiftick  foundation.  Wherefore  he  concludes,  that  fuch  as  thefe 
were  but  mongrel  and  imperfect  Atheifts,  ins\  auruv  *P  xv  tv  irrou%uvQs7sv,  Sp 
ys  xjtuv  ttu^toI  >c,  xvToyScvsc,  aAA cc  PxIsIvoivt  xv,  ttxv  0 yd  ouvxlot  jock;  ytP<fi  <rvy - 
rntfc , u>;  uox  t*V o iPsj  10  .vx^ccttxv  eV*‘  Por  they,  who  are  thorough-paced  and 
genuine  Atheifts  indeed,  will  boggle  at  neither  of  thofe  forementioned  things , but 
contend , that  whatfeever  they  cannot  grafp  with  their  hands , is  altogether 
nothing.  That  is,  that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  nor  entity  in  the  world,  but 
only  body,  that  which  is  tangible,  or  refifts  the  touch.  Ariftotle  alfo  re- 
prefenteth  the  atheiftick  hypothefis  after  the  fame  manner,  Ato  x)  totxjtw 
(pxirlv  £ Lxi  Tpj  cItxitxv  iAxv,  rx  Ps  ccXXx  tixvtx  ttxB ri  t«twu‘  They  affirm , that 
matter , or  body,  is  all  the  fubftance,  that  is  ; and  that  all  other  things  are  but 
the  peftfions  and  affe Elions  thereof.  And  again,  in  his  Metaphyficks,  Vv  re  wav, 

yd xv  ihxl  tivx  (pic iv,  u;  vXyv  nS ex<rt,  y^  txvtyiv  auiyxTixiv  f,  ytysr^y  sywrxv.  Thefe 
men  maintain  all  to  be  one , and  that  there  is  but  one  only  nature,  as  the  matter 
of  all  things,  and  this  corporeal , or  endued  with  magnitude.  And  now  we 
lee  plainly,  that  the  ancient  Atheifts  were  of  the  very  fame  mind  .with  thefe 
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in  our  days,  that  body,  or  that  which  is  tangible  and  divifible,  is  the  only 
fubilantial  thing-,  bom  whence  it  follows,  that  an  incorporeal  fubftance 
w ould  be  the  lame  with  an  incorporeal  body,  i.  e.  an  impoflibility,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  incorporeal  Deity. 

But  in  the  management  of  this  caufe,  there  hath  been  fome  difagreement 
amongft  the  Atheilts  themfelves.  For  firtl,  the  Democriticks  and  Epicu- 
reans, though  confenting  with  all  the  other  Atheifts,  in  this,  That  whatloever 
was  unextended,  and  devoid  of  magnitude,  was  therefore  nothing  ; (fo  that 
there  could  neither  be  any  fubftance,  nor  accident,  or  mode  of  any  fub- 
ftance, unextended  did  notwithftanding  diftinguifh  concerning  a double 
nature.  Firft,  that  which  is  fo  extended,  as  to  be  impenetrable,  and  tan- 
gible, or  refill  the  touch,  which  is  body.  And  fecondly,  that  which  is  ex- 
tended alfo,  but  penetrably  and  intangibly  i which  is  lpace  or  vacuum  : a 
nature,  according  to  them,  really  diftincf  from  body,  and  the  only  incor- 
poreal thing  that  is.  Now  fince  this  lpace,  which  is  the  only  incorporeal, 
can  neither  do  nor  buffer  any  thing,  but  only  give  place  or  room  to  bodies 
to  fubfift  in,  or  pafs  thorough  -,  therefore  can  there  not  be  any  adtive,  un- 
derftanding,  incorporeal  Deity.  This  is  the  argumentation  of  the  Democri- 
tick  Atheifts. 

To  which  we  reply,  That  if  fpace  be  indeed  a nature  diftindl  from  body, 
and  a thing  really  incorporeal,  as  they  pretend,  then  will  it  undeniably  Fol- 
low from  this  very  principle  of  theirs,  that  there  mull  be  an  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance •,  and  (this  fpace  being  fuppofed  by  them  alfo  to  be  infinite)  an  infi- 
nite, incorporeal  Deity.  Becaufe,  if  fpace  be  not  the  extenfion  of  body, 
nor  an  affedlion  thereof,  then  mult  it  of  neceflity  be,  either  an  accident  ex- 
ifting  alone  by  it  lelf,  without  a fubftance,  which  is  impoftible  -,  or  elfe 
the  extenfion,  or  affedlion,  of  fome  other  incorporeal  fubftance,  that  is  in- 
finite. But  here  will  Gajfendus  ftep  in,  to  help  out  his  good  friends  the 
Democriticks  and  Epicureans  at  a dead  lift  and  undertake  to  maintain, 
that  though  fpace  be  indeed  an  incorporeal  thing,  yet  it  would  neither  follow 
of  neceflity  from  thence,  that  it  is  an  incorporeal  fubftance  or  affedlion  thereof ; 
nor  yet  that  it  is  an  accident  exifting  alone  by  it  felf,  without  a fubftance  j 
becaufe  this-fpace  is  really  neither  accident,  nor  fubftance,  but  a certain  middle 
nature  or  effence  betwixt  both.  To  which  fubterfuge  of  his,  that  we  may 
not  quarrel  about  words,  we  (hall  make  this  reply  that  unqueftionably, 
whatloever  is,  or  hath  any  kind  of  entity,  doth  either  fubfift  by  itfelf,  or 
elfe  is  an  attribute,  affedlion,  or  mode  of  lomething,  that  doth  fubfift  by 
itfelf.  For  it  is  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  mode,  accident  or  affedlion 
of  nothing ; and  confequently,  that  nothing  cannot  be  extended,  nor  men- 
furable.  But  if  fpace  be  neither  the  extenfion  of  body,  nor  yet  of  fubftance 
incorporeal,  then  muft  it  of  neceflity  be  the  extenfion  of  nothing,  and  the 
affedlion  of  nothing  j and  nothing  muft  be  menfurable  by  yards  and  poles. 
We  conclude  therefore,  that  from  this  very  hypothefis  of  the  Democritick 
and  Epicurean  Atheifts,  that  fpace  is  a nature  dillindt  from  body,  and  po- 
iitively  infinite,  it  follows  undeniably,  that  there  muft  be  fome  incorporeal 
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fubflance,  whole  affeeftion  its  extenfion  is  •,  and  becaufe  there  can  be  nothing 
infinite,  but  only  the  Deity,  that  it  is  the  infinite  extenfion  of  an  incorporeal 
Deity  ; juft  as  fome  learned  Theifts  and  Incorporeahfts  have  afterted.  And 
thus  is  the  argument  of  thefe  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts,  againft  an 
incorporeal  Deity,  abundantly  confuted  ; we  having  made  it  manifeft,  that 
•from  that  very  principle  of  their  own,  by  which  they  would  difprove  the  fame, 
it  is  againft  themfelves  demonftrable. 

To  which  it  might  be  here  further  added,  that  Epicurus , who  profefiedly 
oppofed  Plato's,  incorporeal  God,  as  an  impoffibility,  did  notwithftanding 
manifeftly  contradid  himfelf,  when  he  afterted  fuch  a Democracy  of  mono- 
grammous  gods,  as  were  not  compounded  of  atoms  and  vacuum,  (though, 
according  to  him,  the  only  principles  of  body,)  that  fo  they  might  be  incor- 
ruptible ; nor  yet  could  touch  or  be  touched,  but  were  penetrable,  as  is  de- 
clared in  thofe  verfes  of  Lucretius  x, 

tenuis  enim  natura  deum , longeque  remota 
Senjibus  a nojlris , animi  vix  mente  videtur. 

Qua  quoniam  manuum  t a ft  uni  fuffugit  iftum, 

Taftile  nil  nobis  quod  fit , contingere  debet. 

Tangere  enim  non  quit , quod  tangi  non  licet  ipfum. 

(though  tangibility  and  impenetrability  were  elfewhere  made  by  him  the 
very  eflence  of  body  ;)  and  laftly,  fuch  as  had  not  corpus , but  quafi  corpus , and 
therefore  muft  needs  be  really  incorporeal.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  that  Epicurus  colluded  in  all  this ; himfelf  not  believing  a jot  of 
it,  nor  any  fuch  gods  at  all. 

But  other  Atheifts  there  were,  who  concluding  likewife,  That  whatfoever 
=was  unextended  was  nothing,  were  fenfible  of  the  inconvenience  of  making 
fpace  thus  to  be  a thing  really  diftind  from  body,  (from  whence  it  would 
follow  unavoidably,  that  it  was  an  affedion  of  incorporeal  fubflance  -,)  and 
therefore  acknowledged,  not  two  natures  of  extended  things,  but  as  we  had 
it  before  in  Arijlotle , y-luv  r«  (pjjouv  k)  tou'tjiv  vwy.a. tjxw,  one  only  nature , and 
that  bodily  ; fpace  being  therefore  to  them,  either  a mere  imaginary  thing, 
that  hath  no  reality  without  our  minds,  but  only  a phantafm  of  our  own, 
and,  in  their  modern  language,  a kind  of  ghoft,  apparition,  or  fpedre  of 
a body;  or  elfe  indeed  the  very  extenfion  of  body  it  lelf,  confidered  in  ge- 
neral, and  abftradly,  from  this  or  that  fingular  body,  moveable.  And 
thefe  men  therefore  framed  their  argumentation  againft  an  incorporeal  Deity 
■after  this  manner  : Nothing  truly  is,  but  what  is  extended,  or  hath  a cer- 
tain magnitude,  (becaufe  that  which  is  unextended,  and  hath  no  magnitude, 
is  no  where,  and  confequently  nothing.)  But  whatfoever  is  extended,  and  in 
a place,  is  body.  Therefore  is  there  no  other  fubflance  befides  body;  and 
confequently  there  can  be  no  incorporeal  Deity.  Or  elfe  to  put  the  argument 
into  a more  approveable  fyllogiftick  form  ; whatfoever  is  extended,  is  body, 

or 
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or  corporeal ; but  whatfoever  is,  is  extended.  Therefore  whatfoever 
is,  is  body,  or  corporeal.  And  by  conicquence,  there  can  be  no  incor- 
poreal Deity. 


To  which  argumentation  the  aflertors  of  incorporeal  fubflar.ee  have 
replied  two  manner  of  ways.  For  firft,  the  generality  of  the  ancient  Incor- 
porealifts  taking  it  for  granted,  that  whatfoever  was  extended  in  magnitude, 
and  had  parts  one  without  another,  was  divifible,  as  alfo  probably  impene- 
trable by  any  thing  elfe  extended,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  penetration  of 
dimenfions  ; and  therefore  no  one  magnitude  can  be  imbibed  or  fwallowed 
up  into  another,  but  muft  of  neceflity  Hand  without  it,  adding  fo  much  to 
the  quantity  thereof : they  readily  gave  their  affent  to  that  propofition,  That 
whatfoever  is  extended  into  longitude,  latitude  and  profundity,  is  body. 
But  being  flrongly  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  fome  other  fubftance  befides 
body,  they  denied  that  other  propofition  of  theirs,  that  whatfoever  is,  is  ex- 
tended ; or  what  is  unextended,  is  nothing  : maintaining,  that  befides  body, 
or  extended  fubftance,  there  was  another  lubftance  incorporeal,  which  there- 
fore was  uPxrx']®’,  and  a/AE^S-u?,  and  an-eo-of,  and  and  dPxlpeloo,  un- 

attended, and  devoid  of  quantity  and  magnitude , without  parts,  .and  indivi - 
fible.  That  Plato  himlelf  philofophized  after  this  manner,  might-  be 
proved  from  fundry  paffages  of  his  writings  •,  as  that. in  his  tenth  De  Legibusy 
where  he  affirmeth,  that  the  foul  it  lelf,  and  thole  things,  which  belong  to 
it,  as  cogitative,  are  irpoTipx  /Akh?  o-u^ktuv  d,  (3x6*;  d,  ttXxtv;,  in  order  of 
nature , before  the  longitude , and  latitude , and  profundity  of  bodies.  Where, 
doubtlefs,  his  meaning  was  not,  as  if  there  were  longitude,  latitude  and 
profundity  in<  fouls,  but  of  a different  kind  from  that  longitude,  latitude, 
and  profundity  of  bodies,  and  before  it  ; but  that  longitude,  latitude  and 
profundity,  being  the  effential  properties  of  body  only,  foul  and  cogi- 
tation, as  devoid  of  thefe,  was  in  -order  of  nature  before  them.  Again, 
from  that  in  his  Timxus,  where  fpeaking  of  place,  fpace,  and  matter,  he 
condemneth  this  for  a vulgar  error,  That  whatfoever  is,  muft  of  neceflity 
be  in  fome  place  or  other,  and  what  is  in  no  place,  is  nothing.  Tpi-m  Je  ad 

yijpyf  to  r rif  yjlpxc,dbpx]i  rrxclyov  oerx  I'/yi  ymaiv  ttxci'.- o o\  'd,  ompoT* roXvyev 

fiXeirovles,  d,  (pxu'ev  ctvxfxxtov  eJvxl  th,  to'  in  olurxv  cu  r ivi  toto,  d,  xxTiyyj  yfpx'j 
rmx'  to  ydn  d y'-f  [xriTi-ms  v.xt  ioxvov,  xJiv  ilvxu  The  third  kind  is  that  of 
fpace , which  gives  room  to  all  things , that  are  generated.  And  when  we  look 
upon  this , we  dreamingly  affirm.  That  every  thing,  that  is,  mujl  of  neceffity  be  in 
fome  place,  and  pojfefs  a certain  room  and  fpace , and  that  whatfoever  is  not 
fomewhere , either  in  earth,  or  in  heaven,  is  nothing.  Which  drowfy  or  dream- 
ing imagination , (faith  he,)  like  a ghofi , continually  haunteth  and  pojfejfeth 
•men,  and  that  even  then,  when  they  think  of  that  true  and  awakened  nature  of 
the  Deity.  Whereas  this  philofopher  himfelf,  difeourfing  elfewhere  of  God, 


under  the  title  of  ttoX-J  n Tt\xy(&  t»  xxX*,  the  vajl  fea  of  pulchritude,  deferibeth 
him  after  thi3  manner  •,  vfemsoi,.  n tv  y-,1,  ev  J pxvu,  dxx  x^to,  peS’  ccJt»,  y.ovGuld 
c\u  ov , tx  xXXx  7rxvTx  y.xXx  (xtlw  [xsTsyovTx’  As  that,  which  is  not  any  where, 
either  in  earth , or  in  heaven,  but  it  felf  alone  by  it  felf , and  with  it  felf,  all  other 
beautiful  things  partaking  of  it.  And  as  for  Arijl oiled  fenfe  in  this  particular  •, 

that. 
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that  he  here  departed  not,  as  he  did  in  Tome  other  things,  from  his  mafter 
Plato , may  appear  from  that  whole  chapter,  or  fediion,  at  the  end  of  hh> 
phyficks,  fpent  upon  this  very  fubjedb,  to  prove,  oft  ftr  xy.Eft;  xvxfxxlov  ftvxi* 
y.nb\v  e yjiv  yAyd^,  That  his  firft  Immoveable  Mover  (which  is  God  Almighty) 
mu  ft  of  neceftfity  be  devoid  of  farts,  or  indiviftble , and  have  no  magnitude  at  all. 
The  conclufion  of  which  fedtion,  and  his  whole  book  of  Phyficks  % is  this, 

S'i upury-ivuv  be  r ftccv,  (pxfapov  oft  xbbvxTOV  to  7 rgurov  sctva v f xxivrfiov  ’iytiv  ti  [xeyeQ@J‘ 
eI  yxo  fysG^P  dvxfy m trot  TTcTrepx<ry.mv  xCro  livxi,  n oItteioov'  xireipov  ytv  bv  on 

vx  ivbiyelxi  yAysG®*  elvaX,  bebuxlxi  TrpoTSgov  sv  to  A (putrixoF f*  or  1 be  to  7r£7rcpxiry.£m 
xbvvxlov  eyj-W  x7retpov  bbvxy.iv,  bibetxlxivvv’  (pavtpov  toivuv,  oti  xbixigETOV  so,  Xy  xy.£- 
fts,  xy  « oh  iym  y.eysQQr’.  Thefe  things  being  thus  determined , it  is  manifeftly 
impojftble , that  the  firft  Mover  fhould  have  any  magnitude.  For  if  it  hath 
magnitude,  that  muft  of  necejfity  be  either  finite,  or  infinite.  But  that  there  can 
be  no  infinite  magnitude,  was  before  demonftrated  in  the  Phyficks  -,  and  that 
nothing , which  hath  a finite  magnitude,  can  have  infinite  power,  hath  been  now 
proved.  Wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  the  firft  mover  is  indiviftble,  and  devoid  of 
parts , and  hath  no  magnitude  at  all.  Which  fame  Dodtrine  is  again  taught 
and  afiferted  by  Ariftotle,  in  his  Metaphyficks,  on  fa  ft  er'iv  iftx  ti?  aclbi<& 
f xxivr'Jday,  Xy  Xi'gupivy.tvn  tAv  xi&vtAv,  (pxvepov  ht  tAv  elpnyAvuv.  bsbsixjxi  be  x)  on 
y£ysG@y  *bh  evbsyelxi  £%tiv  Txftr iv  tvv  v&ixv,  x\Xx  xpxifs  Xy  xbixioETOq  ftp  vbtv  yxg 

£*^£t  bftxy.iv  x7tei(39v  TreTrepxiTfxIvov,  xxi  o\u<;  ft.  sou  xblv  xTrsigov’  From  what  hath 
been  declared,  it  is  manifeft,  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immoveable  fubftance, 
feparate  from  fenfibles  •,  as  alfo,  that  this  fubftance  cannot  pofiibly  have  any  mag- 
nitude, but  is  devoid  of  parts,  and  indiviftble.  Becaufe  no  finite  thing  can  have 
infinite  power,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  poffible  as  infinite  magnitude.  Neither 
doth.  Ariftotle  appropriate  this  to  the  fupreme  Deity,  To  be.  thus  devoid  of 
magnitude  and  of  parts,  and  confequently  indiviftble  he  fomewhere  2 attri- 
buting the  fame  alfo  to  all  other  immaterial  or  incorporeal  things,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  human  mind,  xbix'ifov  ttxv  to  yft  :b>.w  ’I/ov,  uo-lreg  b avGcA7rivpy> 
If,  every  thing,  that  is  devoid  of  matter,  is  indiviftble , as  the  human  mind.  And 
the  like  doth  he  affert,  at  once,  both  concerning  the  mundane,  and  the 
human  foul,  that  they  are  no  magnitudes,  though  ridiculoufly  (after  his 
manner)  imputing  the  contrary  opinion  to  Plato , l xx\A;  to  xiysiv  rft  fvyfiv 
Desfn  l i.r.3.  ei’wi.  'O  b\  vft  si;  f auvsyft,  utrneo  f ri  voyct;’  A be  vonm;  tx  voriy,XTx’ 

[p.  9,  to.  txvtx  Ji  Ta  etpefcft  sv,  A;  b xpiGy.©*,  xXX’  A;  to  y.sys$o;’  bibireg  xbt  vft  arw 

tfweytio.  xXX'  ft 01  xy.sf;,  *1  by  As  to  yAyfto;  ti  auveyft'  Trot;  yxg  be  x)  noftei  yAysGo; 
uv,  otic  ft  tAv  yofiuv  tAv  x'jtv  ; j uopixv  be  ftoi  xxtx  y.iysGb;.  5}  xxtx  of 
xxtx  riFy-ft,  cdjrxi  I xttsicoi,  bftov  A;  vbiiroTE  biefturi v 
51  XTreipxxis  voftei  to  x'jto.  ’'Eti  oe  ttA;  voyitrei  to  xy.efe;  y.epis~cc" 

affirmed  either  of  the  mundane,  or  rational  foul,  that  they  are  magnitudes.  For 
the  Intellect  is  one  and  continuous , as  Intelleblion  is,  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  Intelligibles.  But  thefe  are  one,  not  as  magnitudes , but  as  numbers. 
Wherefore  the  Intellect  is  not  fo  continuous , but  either  devoid  of  parts, 
or  not  continuous  as  magnitude.  For  how , being  magnitude , could 
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it  underjl and  with  any  of  its  parts,  whether  conceived  as  points,  or  as  kjfer 
■magnitudes  •,  fence  either  way  there  would  be  an  innumerable  company  of  intel- 
leflions?  Moreover , how  can  it  conceive  any  thing,  that  is  indivifible , by 
what  is  divifeble  ? Furthermore,  in  this  fame  book  De  Animd',  Arifiotle 
ilifly  denies  fouls  in  general  either  to  be  in  a place,  or  to  be  locally  moved, 
othervvife  than  by  accident,  as  they  are  faid  to  be  moved  together  with  the 
motion  of  the  body.  Thus  Simplicius  % ogx  &k  xxvTxyfi  <rw/**n>cak  dvo- 
<r£iVIe»  T>i<  See  how  Ariftotle  doth  every  where  remove,  or  exclude 

from  the  foul , corporeal  for  local)  motions.  And  again,  dsrxyogtGi  v.ivCflxi p0i  £ 
rb.  d<rdy.XTX  r«,*  xivhrcic;  xlnx  xxv  -xgfcTX  xxv  y.itrx  xxj  tyxTX  v,  Ariftotle  will  by 
no  means  allow  any  incorporeal  things  whatfoever,  whether  of  the  firfe,  fecond, 
cr  lowefi  rank,  ( they  being  all  the  caufes  of  motion')  thenf elves  to  be  moved. 

PhilopOnUS 1 *  3 likewife,  cgxg  <c;  7rgo;  rdg  TUjj.XTiy.xg  HivvT£if  dxotxixuu,  srwf  xutt.v 
dalvtiTov  Eii/ai  xx*  ydg  to  iv  t6xu>  crccy,x  f’riD.  You  fee  how  Ariftotle,  re- 
fpe  fling  corporeal  motions,  pronounces  of  the  foul,  that  it  is  immoveable.  For 
whatfoever  is  in  a place  (and  moveable)  is  body.  Laftly,  in  that  pafiage 
before  cited,  Arijlotle  plainly  makes  the  eftence  of  corporeal  fubftance,  as 
oppofed  to  incorporeal,  to  confift  in  magnitude. 

Befides  Plato  and  Arijlotle,  we  might  here  inftance  in  fundry  other  of 
the  ancient  Incorporealifts,  who  clearly  maintained  the  fame  dodlrine  Philo 
doth  not  only  aftert  in  general  a double  eftence  or  fubftance,  xSixs-xtov, 
and  hxmuxTiKw,  a difiant,  and  indiflant  one  \ but  fome where  writeth  thus 
concerning  the  Deity,  Cvo  t»  xixh^ccTxi  rd  xxvlx,  s’  x£g\-yo~  jyg  qohjtu^ 

(J.£VX,  U xxvrxya  T£  >0)  iSxjJti  £iVXi  jJ.0 Old"  s’dajWS  y.\v  OTl  x)  "xfigXV  x)  T07TOV  Ling,  f.  335? 

aoTo;  toT?  ir^aairi  (ri,f)'£)'£vi/>ix£  to*  Je  xexcirixo;  iv  « Jieu t tuv  yryovoTuv  Sspig  eixAv  x£gi- 
syebUxi’  xxP\xyZ  Je,  ot»  tx;  $vvx[mi;  xutov  fix  yyg  x)  u$oc\<&  xigog  T£  x)  ougxvou 

tsIvx;,  &c.  All  things  are  filled  with  God,  as  containing  them , but  not  as 
being  contained  by  them , or  in  them  ; to  whom  alone  it  belongeth  to  be  both  every 
where,  and  no  where.  No  where,  becaufe  himfelf  created  fpace  and  place , 
together  with  bodies , and  it  is  not  lawful  to  include  the  Creator  within 
any  of  his  creatures.  And  every  where,  becaufe  he  extendeth  his  virtues 
and  powers  throughout  earth  and  water , air  and  heaven,  and  leave th  no 
part  of  the  world  deftitute  thereof  *,  but,  coliefling  all  things  together  under 
himfelf,  hath  bound  them  faft  with  invifible  bonds.  But  none  hath  more 
induftrioufly  purfued  this  bufinefs,  than  Plotinus,  who  every  where  afterts 
body  and  magnitude  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing  ; and  that,  befides 
this,  there  is  another  fubftance  incorporeal,  which,  conlequently,  is  xxoto;, 
and  xy.£y£$r,;,  and  dpcglig,  devoid  of  quantity,  and  of  magnitude,  and  of 
parts,  locally  diftant  from  one  another ; o ev  tvi  xutcv  cut  lx  to  ttotcv  eui** 
uT£ofAr,y.£-j,  it  having  in  its  nature  tranfeended  the  imperfeflion  of  quantity. 

And  who  hath  alfo  written  two  whole  books  4 upon  this  very  fubjedf, 
to  ov  eu  x)  txutov  x^iQixcc  du.x  xxuTxyou  iljixi  oKo'j,  Yhat  one  and  the  felf-fame 
numerical  thing  may  be  all  of  it  entirely  every  where.  Wherein  his  prin- 

V o l.  II.  5 G cipal 
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cipal  defign  was  to  prove,  that  the  Deity  is  not  part  of  it  here , and  part 
of  it  jhere  •,  and  fo  much  thereof  in  one  place,  and  fo  much  in  another, 
(as  it  the  very  fubdance  of  it  were  menfurable  by  yards  anci  poles ;)  but 
the  whole  undivided  Deity  every  where,  riooraiu  lv  to'ttu  rxvruv  (faith  he) 
God  is  before  all  things,  that  are  in  a place.  And  1 Sxvjxdgsiv  « btl,  si  xCto  . 
y-v  ov  sv  toztw,  7 ram  ri)  iv  tottu  oVn,  cAw?  zrsigsri,  (pv'ri  yxg  b uc  xvxfxn' 

avTu  vottov  <sx  siA^oti,  u 7 rxasri,  tutu  eAev  irxgsfvxi,  It  is  not  at  all  to  be 
•wondered  at,  that  Goa,  being  not  in  a place,  fhould  be  prefent  to  every 
thing,  that  is  in  a place,  wholly  and  entirely  ; reafon  pronouncing,  that 
he,  having  no  place,,  mufi  therefore  of  neceffily  be  oXu;,  all  of  him  indivi- 
ftbly  prefent  to  whatfoever  he  is  prefent.  Neither  is  this,  faith  he,  a thing 
only  deduced  by  reafon,  but  that,  which  is  before  reafon,  fuggefted  by 
the  infti lifts  of  mankind  •,  to'  su  f,  txvtov  xpi9y.u,  7t<jsvt«P£b  xjxx  oXov  shxi, 
Hoivri  svvoix  (priviii  slvxi,  otccv  irdiTtf  xivvysi ici  xvTOpvuc  Xsyutn,  tqj  iv  sxxc~u  hyuv 
©io'i),  'Ivx  f to  v ulrov:  That  one  and  the  fame  numerical  fubjtance  (to 
wit,  of  the  Deity ) is  at  once  entirely  every  where,  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  notions , as fenliments  of  mankind,  when  we  do  fo  often  by  the  inf  intis 
of  nature  fpeak  of  that  God , who  is  in  every  one  of  us fuppofmg  him  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  in  all.  Where  the  philofopher  fubjoins,  In  ttxvt uv  j3e£xi- 
ot xtM  %v  uezrtg-oil  vytm'tpS-efyevlo'A,  & c.  And  this  is  the  firmefi  of 

all  principles , that,  vohich  our  fouls  do,  as  it  were,  naturally  and  of  them- 
f elves  fpeak  •,  and  which  is  not  collected  by  reafon , but  comes  forth  from 
them  before  ratiocination.  Moreover,  he  often  affirmeth  of  the  human 
foul,  .or  rather  takes  it  as  a thing  for  granted,  that  this  is  the  whole  or 
all  of  it,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  that  is,  undividedly  •,  il.rrt  fax™* 
to  xvt b xpf)y.u,  to  iv  tu  mb',  f,  tyi  Xilf  ^'mlg'y'si,  for  human  foul,  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  numerically  in  the  hand,  and  in  the  foot.  And  again, 

sitx  7Tcoy  iv  7rob\  f Xjidi  tyv  xinw),  tw  bl  e’v  tu  Je  fxicsi  tv  ttxvtcc,  v tw  x'jty,v 

rTw  in  rubs'  Since  we  commonly  fuppofe  our  own  foul  to  be  the  fame,  both  in 

cur  foot  and  in  our  hand,  why  fhould  we  not , in  like  manner,  acknowledge 

that  of  the  mundane  foul , or  Deity,  which  is  in  one  part  of  the  univerfe, 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  in  another  ? In  like  manner,  Simplicius  % proving 
that  body  is  not  the  fird  principle,  becaufe  there  mud  of  neceffity  be 
fomething  felf-moving,  and  what  is  fo,.  mud  needs  be  incorporeal,  wri- - 
teth  thus  to  bl  tciv tov  <xy.sfif  filSuf  clvxfxy j slvxi  f,  xbixrxTCV,  y.soirov  yxp 
ybj  bixc~x]bv  vir&gX0Vi  * bbvxlxi  oXov  o Aw  sxvtu  spx^fxbrlsiv,  w?  to  cXcv  shoe i xivvv, 
>0,  o' Xov  to  ccjto  xivvysvov.  Becaufe  what  is  fuch,  muf  of  neceffity  be  indivifible , 
and  indifant  -,  for  were  it  divifible,  and  difiant,  it  could  not  all  of  it  be  con- 
joined with  its  whole  felf ; fo  that  the  whole  fhould  both  actively  move,  and  be 
moved.  Which  fame  thing  feems  further  evident  in  the  foul’s  being  all 
confeious  of  itfelf,  and  reflexive  of  its  whole  felf  •>  which  could  not  be, 
were  one  part  of  it  didant  from  another.  Again,  the  fame  philofopher  ex- 
prefly deniet’n  the  foul,  though  a felf-moving  fubdance,  to  be  at  all  locally 
moved,  otherwife  than  by  accident,  in  refpeft  of  the  body,  which  is  moved 
by  it,  v tcc;  cuyuTixa;  y^ivvysvov  xwyicsic  (y.xTx  yxg  ixslvx;  xxlvrflov  i~i)  xXXx  tx; 

a, if  cvoy.XTx  eo  cxottsT&xi  fbvXslsBx^  bixveslv,  bo£x£eiv,  xivEt  tx  cuxxtk 

■HaTu  txc  <ruy.xTix.xt;  xnriosn'  I’he  foul,  being  not  moved  by  corporeal,  or  local  mo- 
tions, 
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tions,  (for  in  refpePl  of  the fe  it  is  immoveable)  but  by  cogitative  ones  only , ( the 
names  whereof  are  Confultation  and  Deliberation , &c.)  by  thefe  moveth  bodies 
locally.  And  that  this  was  really  Plato's,  meaning  alfo,  when  he  determined 
the  foul  to  be  a felf-moving  fubftance*  and  the  caufe  cf  all  bodi'y  motion  * 
that  moving  itfelf  in  a way  of  cogitation,  it  moved  bodies  locally,  (not- 
withftanding  that  Arifiolle  would  not -take  notice  of  it)  fufficiently  appears 
from  his  own  words,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  fehofiafts  them- 
felves  upon  Ar  if  o tie's  De  Animd.  Thus  again  Simplicius  el  few  he  re,  ijrtl 
P ax  ew  to7to)  a’ a’  xv  xv.oiro,  tx<;  tuv  s’v  toitu  ovrxv  xjvwei,,  Since  the  foul  is 

not  in  a place , it  is  not  capable  of  any  local  motion. 

We  fliould  omit  the  teftimonies  of  any  more  philofophers,  were  it  not 
that  we  find  Porphyrins  fo  full  and  exprefs  herein,  who  makes  this  the  very 
beginning  of  his  x(po^ -rtf;  tx  vo-dlx,  his  Manudutlion  to  Intelligibles  ; 

CuyX  iV  T07TW,  tPsv  Pi  TUV  XxP  SXVTO  X(TU/XXTUV  EV  T07TM,  That  tkoUgh  eVCCy  body 

be  in  a place , yet  nothing , that  is  properly  incorporeal , is  in  a place  : and  who 
afterwards  further  purfues  it  in  this  manner,  towikus  Psoyjlxi  to  d<Txy.xTov’ 
cVa  dxXilxr  ofxw  yxo  <ruvv(ptr~xlxi  ro tt©-’1  to  P xofxov  ttxvtsXu;  x)  xy.sysSzs,  V7 ro  Twvji^  ^XVHI* 
zv  oTxw  xygXTtjrc/v,  tottjxji;  tz  xi vmsug  xyoicov,  PaShrit  to  fur  ttoix  sysT  evcitrxslxi,  0 7ra£c^i  Cantab.] 
x)  Pxksitxi'  x)  ex  tuv  spyuv  x'jtv  (pxvsgx  v\  ttx^Ax  aura  ylvelxi * Neither  does  that , 
which  is  incorporeal , wow  locally  by  will , y>/<20<?  relative  only  to  magni- 
tude and  bulk.  But  that , which  is  devoid  of  bulk  and  magnitude , A likewife 
devoid  of  local  motion.  Wherefore  it  is  only  prefent  by  a certain  difpofition , 
inclination  of  it  to  one  thing  more  than  another  \ nor  is  its  prefence  there 
difcernible  otherwife , than  by  its  operations  and  effects.  Again,  concerning 
the  three  divine  hypoftafes  he  writeth  thus  ; o 0eoj  TvxvTxyf  oti  b p 

taf  Trayrap^a  oil  ibxy.t,  x)  7TXVTxyt  oti  tbxu'i,  &C.  fllpreme  God  is 

therefore  every  where , becaufe  he  is  no  where  ; the  fame  is  true  alfo  of  the 
fecond  and  third  divine  hypofiafis,  Nous  and  Pfyche.  The  fupreme  God  is  every 
where  and  no  where , refpeci  of  thofe  things  which  are  after  him , only 
his  own , rtW  z'/7  himfelf.  Nous , or  IntcllePi,  is  in  the  fupreme  G A,  every 
where  and  no  where , as  to  thofe  things , //or?/  r?ro  r?//or  £/w.  Pfyche , or  //oo 
mundane  foul , is  both  in  intellect  and  the  fupreme  God , r??zi  owry  where  and 
no  where , r?/  /o  bodies.  Lajlly , />or/y  A /W/?  ?//  /£o  /oz//  0/  the  world,  and  in 
God.  Where  he  denies  God  to  be  locally  in  the  corporeal  world,  and 
thinks  it  more  proper  to  fay,  that  the  corporeal  world  is  in  God , than  God  in 
it  \ becaufe  the  world  is  held  and  contained  in  the  divine  power,  but  the 
Deity  is  not  in  the  locality  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he  further  declares  his 
fenfe  after  this  manner  tP  si  xevou  tv  ti  sTriv/mUsly  xAyxiov,  iv  xsju  oil v ts  elvxt 
Nay,  <ruyx'](§y  ylv  ybg  Axlixov  xv  s’lfi  to  xs.cv.  Na  os  svs^ynxv  yxpo <rxi  xy. ?iyxi>ovt  xxl 
tottov  Nvxi  sv Egytlsty  Nor , if  there  were  conceived  to  be  fuch  an  incorporeal 
fpace , or  vacuum , (as  Democritus  and  Epicurus  fuppofed)  could  Mind , or 
God i poffibly  exift  in  this  empty  fpace  (as  co-extended  with  the  fame)  for  this 
would  be  only  receptive  of  bodies,  but  it  could  not  receive  the  energy  of  mind  or 
intellect , nor  give  any  place  or  room  to  that , that  being  no  bulky  thing.  And 
again  2,  O y.sv  xo<ry(§y  sv  tw  m bixrxhxdq  TrJ.yri,  to  Ps  xiwy.x\ov  tx  xo<ry.y 

5 G 2 xysed j 

1 In  Appendice  fententiarum,  five  grad uum  2 part  ]I.  Sententiarum  ad  Intelli^ibilia 
ad  Intelligibilia,  §.  XLIV.  p.  278.  Ed.  Can-  docentium,  §.XXXV.  p 2^1. 
tab. 
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i-o'ttw,  The  corporeal 
world  is  diftantly  prefent  to  the  intelligible , (^r  /£<?  Dc’/Vjv  •,)  A indivi- 

fibly  and  indijlantly  prefent  with  the  world.  But  when  that , which  is  indiftant 
and  unextended , zj  prefent  with  that , which  is  dijlant  and  extended  *,  then  is 
the  whole  of  the  former  one  and  the  fame  numerically  in  every  part  of  the 
latter.  That  is , it  is  indivifibly  and  unmult ipliedly,  and  illocally  there  (ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature')  prefent  with  that , which  is  naturally  divifible , rzW 
multipliable , and  in  a place.  Laftly,  he  affirmeth  the  fame  Jikewile  of  the 
human  foul,  that  this  is  alfo  oJ<n»  dpcyeSm,  a fubflance  devoid  Gf  magni- 
tude, and  which  is  not  locally  prefent  to  this  or  that  body,  but  by  difpofi- 
tion  and  energy  j and  therefore  the  whole  of  it  in  every  part  thereof  undi- 
videdJy  \ 


And  as  for  Chriftian  writers,  befides  Origen , who  was  fo  famous  an  afferter 
of  incorporeal  fubftance,  that  (as  Socrates  2 recordeth)  the  Egyptian  monks 
and  Anthropomorphites  threatened  death  to  Theophilus  the  Alexandrian  bi- 
fhop,  unlefs  he  would  at  once  execrate  and  renounce  the  writings  of  Ori - 
gen,  and  profefs  the  belief  of  a corporeal  God  of  human  form  ; and  who 
alfo  maintained  incorporeal  fubftance  to  be  unextended,  as  might  be  proved 
from  fundry  paflages,  both  of  his  book  againft  Celfus , and  that  Peri  Archon  \ 
we  fay,  (befides  Origen , and  others  of  the  Greeks)  St.  Aujlin  amongft  the 
Latins  clearly  afterted  the  lame ; he  maintaining  in  his  book  Be  Quantitate 
Anim<e"\  and  elfewhere,  concerning  the  human  foul,  that  being  incorporeal, 
it  hath  no  dimenfions  of  length,  breadth  and  profundity,  and  is  illocabilis , 
no  where  as  in  a place.  We  fhall  conclude  with  the  teftimony  of  Boethius , 
who  was  both  a philofopher  and  a Chriftian  •,  Quadam  funt  (faith  he  4j  com- 
munes animi  conceptions , per  fe  notwy  apud  fapientes  tantum  ; ut  incorporali a 
non  ejfe  in  loco  •,  There  are  certain  common  conceptions , or  notions  of  the  mind , 
which  are  known  by  themfelves  amongft  wife  men  only  ; as  this  for  example , 
That  ir.corporeals  are  in  no  place.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
generality  of  reputed  wife  men  were  not  formerly  of  this  opinion,  Quod 
nufquam  eft , nihil  eft , That  what  is  no  where , or  in  no  certain  place , is  no- 
thing \ and  that  this  was  not  looked  upon  by  them  as  a common  notion* 
but  only  as  a vulgar  error. 


By  this  time  we  have  made  it  unqueftionably  evident,  that  this  opinion 
of  incorporeal  fubftance  being  unextended,  indiftant,  and  devoid  of  mag- 
nitude, is  no  novel  or  recent  thing,  nor  firft  ftarted  in  the  fcholafticlc 
age  *,  but  that  it  was  the  general  perluauon  of  the  nioft  ancient  and  learned 
aflertersof  incorporeal  fubftance,  efpecially  that  the  Deity  was  not  part  of 
it  here,  and  part  of  it  there*  nor  the  fubftance  thereof  menfurable  by  yards 
and  poles,  as  if  there  were  fo  much  of  it  contained  in  one  room,  and  fo 

much. 

* Vide  Part.  I.  Sententiar- XVIII.  p.  225.  A Dr.  Cudworth  feems  to  have  quoted  this 
a Hiitor.  Ecclef.  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  VII.  p.  paffige  from  memory  out  of  Boethius's  Book,, 
j 10.  mtitled,  Quo  motto  Subjiantia’  in  eo,  quod  fint^ 

3 It  is  publiftdd  in  the  firft  Tome  of  the  Be-  bonafmt,  mm  non  Jsnt  SubJlantiaHa  bona, 
»tdifU»e  Ldmoik  ef  St.  Augujtlnt' s Works.  167. 
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much  and  no  more  in  another,  according  to  their  feveral  dimenfions  ; but 
that  the  whole  undivided  Deity  was  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  confequently  no  where  locally  after  the  manner  of  bo.iies.  But,  be- 
caul'e  this  opinion  Teems  To  ftrange  and  paradoxical,  and  lies  under  To  great 
prejudices,  we  (hall  in  the  next  place  (how,  how  thefe  ancient  Incorporealifts 
endeavoured  to  acquit  themfelves,  in  repelling  the  feveral  efforts  and  plaufi- 
bilities  made  againft  it.  The  firft  whereof  is  this.  That  to  fuppofe  incor- 
poreal fubftances  unextended  and  divifible  is  to  make  them  abfolute  par- 
vitudes,  and  by  means  of  that,  to  render  them  all  (even  the  Deity  itfelf) 
contemptible  : fince  they  muff  of  neceffity  be  either  phyfical  minimums, 
that  cannot  actually  be  divided  further  by  reafon  of  their  littlenefs,  (if  there 
be  any  fuch  thing)  or  eife  meer  mathematical  points,  which  are  not  fo  much 
as  mentally  divifible  : fo  that  thoufands  of  thefe  incorporeal  fubftances,  or 
fpirits,  might  dance  together  at  once  upon  a needle’s  point.  To  which  itp  ^ 
was  long  fince  thus  replied  by  Plotinus,  ^ xytft;  w?  yixfr  otu  yxg £Ennead.VTJ 

io\v  vt'iov  y.x  1 fxt'  xx\  a ttxvt)  xuto  ltyx(>y.b<m'  kY’  xv  xv^ofxtvui  to  xuto-  Lib.  I V.Cap. 

trvvirxU  xX?\  vtu;  us  rnytTov,  a yxo  tv  arnyelov  o o'yxpy,  aAA*  uttuox  tv  xutu,  af  XIII.] 
u\  t(pxoy.6<Tsr  God , and  all  other  incorporeal  fubftances,  are  not  fo  indivifible , 
as  if  they  were  parvitudes  or  little  things , as  phyfical  points  \ for  fo  would 
they  fill  be  mathematically  divifible  \ nor  yet  as  if  they  were  mathematical 
points  neither , which  indeed  are  no  bodies  nor  fubftances , but  only  the  termini 
of  a line.  And  neither  of  thefe  ways  could  the  Deity  congruere  with  the 
world  nor  fouls  with  their  refpe olive  bodies , fo  as  to  be  all  prefent  with  the 
whole  of  them.  Again,  he  writeth  particularly  concerning  the  Deity  thus  ;P.  764. 

»t£  xytpts,  Wf  to  (ry.tx^UTXTOV,  j usytc~ov  yxo  xttx'jtwv,  » (xtytQti,  aAAct  du-  [Ennead.  VI. 

/ ,v  * ~ * * <~  / * **  _ /r\  * ~ » a Lib.  IX.] 

vxfjt,er Ari7rUov  d£  <z7reigov  olvtov,  a tu  ocdiS^nriTCJ^  v\  t»  fxtytwq^  v\  t # ocgw-  J 

//a,  aAAi  tw  xTrtgiArnrlw  tv;  duvxytus.  God  is  not  fo  in  divifible,  as  if  he  were 
the  fmalleft  or  leajt  of  things,  for  he  is  the  grealeft  of  all,  not  in  refpebl  of 
magnitude , but  of  power.  Moreover , as  he  is  indivifible,  fo  is  he  alfo  to  be 

acknowledged  infinite  \ not  as  if  he  were  a magnitude,  or  a number,  which 
could  never  be  paji  thorough,  but  becaufe  his  power  is  incomprehenfible.  More- 
over, the  fame  philofopher  condemrreth  this  for  a vulgar  error,  proceeding 
from  fenfe  and  imagination,  that  whatfoever  is  unextended,  and  indiftant, 
muft  therefore  needs  be  little  *,  he  affirming,  on  the  contrary,  the  vulgar 
to  be  much  miftaken,  as  to  true  greatnefs  and  littlenefs;  fry*  voyl^ovrt;  to'p.  644. 

albinldv,  xTroftxys v iru;  vj  yeyxAw  x)  roovrw  txefvti  i (pun;  Ixlelvtlxi’  to  <5e  eo  tvto  to'( Ennead.  VI. 

*7  \ V / i \ e/_  * \ **  / A A.  - Lib.  IV. 

Xtyo^zvov  [Asya,  ptxcov  o oi  jutxiov  tivxi  /xiyx  tira  oAov  £7ri  ttocv  T«rfc  [asc©* 

ACS  t ~ Q *"»*•/  , 1 i ~ J\  < / >\  Cap.  II.  J 

(pijxvei,  jbtaAAoi;  oi  txto  to  c olvtk  {Atgea v;  £7 r exeivo  ioy  euguncei  cijto  thzv- 

rxyfi  7 f ytl^ov  Yura.  We  commonly , looking  upon  this  fenfible  world  as 
great , wonder  how  that  (indivifible  and  unextended)  nature  of  the  Deity 
can  every  where  comply,  and  be  prefent  with  it.  Whereas  that,  which  is  vul- 
garly called  great , is  indeed  little  ; and  that , which  is  thus  imagined  to  be- 
little, is  indeed  great.  Forafnuch  as  the  whole  of  this  diffufeth  itfelf  through 
every  part  of  the  other  \ or  rather , this  whole  corporeal  univerfe , in  every  one  r^xXXVl^j 
of  its  parts,  findeth  that  whole  and  entire,  and  therefore  greater  than  itfelf. 

To  the  fame  purpoleaifo  Porphynus,  to  ovtu;  ov  Uti  y.i yx,  »Ve  pwfj  Irr  (r o 

yxg  /xtyx  h,  juix^oii  xvgtuc  ofxx  Idtx)  ix£eGnxb;  Je  to  ftyx  fxwcOV  k)  'J7te^  to  fiy\<ro'> 

^ uizl o to  iKxyjToo,  tkS[q  x)  ev  xffd  oV  el  x)  tufaxtlxt  x‘yx  utto  ttxvJs;  y-ty  T^, 
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x)  vVo  7Tav1of  iXxylrx  ngiexog. «m’  y.vns  dgy,  u;  fttyirov  uv to  uVovowei?’  d dl  y-n 
diropt ntTEif  TO  jj-syirov  oil  T0~s  t\a.yj<rci;  ofy.oi;  7 rdssri,  ,uri  [m'iuQvj,  i)  y.rji  w; 

£Aa^(5“ov,  £i  Je  yd,  7t«A»u  a7ro£Wfj?,  7r&>;  eAcsj^is-ov  ou  to??  ysyiroi;  ofxoi;  7 rdgsri,  yen 

7ro\Aa.ir\x<ri<x,Q'ivt  >i  ccvfy-filv.  The  Deity,  which  is.  the  only  true  Being,  is  neither 
great  nor  little,  ( forafmuch  as  great  and  little  properly  belong  to  corporeal 
bulk , <5r  magnitude  -,)  but  it  exceedeth  both  the  greatnefs  of  every  thing , //W 
great,  and  the  littlenefs  of  whatfoever  is  little,  [it  being  more  indivifible,  and 
more  one  witJo  itfelf,  than  any  thing  that  is  little , and  more  powerful,  than 
any  thing  that  is  great  -,)  fo  that  it  is  above  both  the  greatefl  and  the  leaft.  % 
it  being  found  all  one  and  the  fame  by  every  great  eft , and  every  fmalleft  thing 
participating  ■ thereof.  Wherefore  you  muft  neither  lock  upon  God  as  the 
greateft  thing,  (that  is,  in  a way  of  quantity)  for  then  you  may  well  doubt,  how 
being  the  greateft,  he  can  be  all  of  him  prefent  with  every  leaft  thing,  neither 
diminifhed nor  contrabied  ; nor  yet  muft  you  look  upon  him  as  the  leaf:  thing 
neither for  if  you  do  fo,  then  will  you  be  at  a lefs  again,  how , being  the 
leaft  thing,  he  can  be  prefent  with  all  the  greateft  bulks-,  neither  multiplied, 
nor  augmented.  In  a word,  the  l'um  of  their  anfwer  amounts  to  this,  that  an 
incorporeal  unextended  Deity  is  neither  a phyfical  point,  becaufe  this  hath 
diftance  in  it,  and  is  mentally  divifible  ; nor  yet  a mathematical  one,  be- 
caufe this,  though  having  neither  magnitude  nor  fubftance  in  it,  hath,  not- 
withftanding,  fite  and  pofition  ; a point  being, 'according  to  Ariftotle',  a 
monad  having  fite  and  pofition.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a parvitude,  or 
very  little  thing,  becaufe  then  it  could  not  congruere  with  all  the  greateft: 
things  ; nor  yet  as  a great  thing,  in  a way  of  quantity  and  extenfiorv,  becaufe 
then  it  could  not  be  all  of  it  prefent  to  every  lead  thing.  Nor  does  true  great- 
nefs  confift  in  a way  of  bulk  or  magnitude,  all  magnitude  being  but  little  ; 
fince  there  can  be  no  infinite  magnitude,  and  no  finite  magnitude  can  have 
infinite  power,  as  Ariftotle  before  urged.  And  to  conclude,  though  fome, 
who  are  far  from  Atheifts,  may  make  theinfelves  merry  with  that  conceit  of 
tfooufands  of  fpirits  dancing  at  once  upon  a needle' s point ; and  though  the 
Atheifts  may  endeavour  to  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incorporeal  fubftance  in 
-that  manner,  yet  does  this  run  upon  a clear  miftake  of  the  hypothefis,  and 
make  nothing  at  all  againft  it  •,  forafmuch  as  an  unextended  fubftance  is 
neither  any  parvitude,  as  is  here  fuppofed  (becaufe  it  hath  no  magnitude 
at  all)  nor  hath  it  any  place,  or  fite,  or  local  motion,  properly  belonging 
to  it.;  and  therefore  can  neither  dance  upon  a needle’s  point,  nor  any  where 
.elfe. 


Eut  in  the  next  place,  it  is  further  objected,  that  what  is  neither  great 
nor  little,  what  poftefles  no  fpace,  and  hath  no  place  nor  fite  amongft  bo- 
dies, muft:  therefore  needs  be  an  abfolute  non-entity,  forafmuch  as  magni- 
tude or  extenfion  are  the  very  eflence  of  being  or  entity,  as  fuch  ; fo  that 
there  can  be  neither  fubftance,  nor  accident  unextended.  Now,  fince 
whatfoever  is  extended,  is  bodily,  there  can  therefore  be  no  other  fubftance, 
befides  body,  nor  any  thing  incorporeal,  otherwife  than  as  that  word  may 
be  taken  for  a thin  and  lubtile  body  •,  in  which  fenfe  fire  was,  by  fome  in 
Ariftotle 2,  faid  to  be,  y.d\i <ra.  tuj  rayjGv  chruydlcv,  and  dcuy-acld-cdlov,  the 

moft 

' De  Anima,  Lib.  IT.  Cap.  VI.  p.  i 3.  z De  Anima,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  II.  p.  6.  Tom.  1 1* 
Vide  etiam  Metaphyf.  Lib.  XIII.  Cap.  XII.  Oper. 
p.  471.  Tom.  IV.  Opcr, 
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moji  incorporeal  of  all  the  elements  •,  and  Arifiotle 1 himfelf  ufeth  the  word  in 
the  fame  manner,  when  he  affirmeth,  that  all  philofophers  did  define  the 
foul  by  three  things,  motion,  fenfe,  and  incorporeity  ; feveral  of  thofe, 
there  mentioned  by  him,  underftanding  the  foul  to  be  no  otherwife  incor- 
poreal, than  as  o-wu*  AettIo'/ae^i?,  a thin  and  fubtle  body.  In  anfwer  to  which 
objeddion,  we  may  remember,  that  Plato , in  the  pafiage  before  cited,  de~ 
clareth  this  to  be  but  a vulgar  error,  that  whatfoever  doth  not  take  up  fpace, 
and  is  in  no  place,  is  nothing.  He  intimating  the  original  hereof  to  have 
fprung  from  men’s  adhering  too  much  to  thofe  lower  faculties  of  fenfe  and 
imagination,  which  are  able  to  conceive  nothing,  but  what  is  corporeal. 

And  accordingly  Plotinus  -,  v plv  a,l£n<n$,  -h  7 t^A^ovtss  d% ns-lsy.sv  r of?  Xsyoy.s-  p g g 
•was,  Xsysc  oTi  ubs  x)  uts'  0 bl  to'  ubs  x)  ubs  (pyTiv,  «x  ixIoiSelirxv  ubs  x)  ubs 

ysyovsazi,  dxxd  to  ixix.(i\v  7 txv  xitv  [xsTsiXnpivxi , o\i]b5y  dbix<rd.Tx  aura.  Senfe  in- 
deedwhich  we  attending  to , difbdieve  thefe  things , tells  us  of  here  and 
there  -,  but  reafon  dictates , that  here  and  there  is  fo  to  be  underjlood  of  the  De- 
ity, not  as  if  it  were  extendedly  here  and  there , but  becaufe  every  extended  thing , 
and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world , partake  every  where  of  that , being  indi- 
Jlant  and  unextended.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Porphyrins,  bsT  toUw  ev  tx7s  crxs-  >A£_ 

\J/£<n  X.x'lxXgXTXnXS  TVS  iXXTigX  IblOTVIT fJLV  E TTXXXxtIsiv  TOCS  (pvireis’  [AOCXXo'J  Je  T X 7 rgx- 
OVVTCi  T o7s  <TWy.X(TiV,  V TOIXVTX,  [AV  (pXVTxfsi&Xl  x)  bojrX^SlV  Tjsfl  T9  XrU'AixIov'  TUV  fASV 

yx(>  <TU[xxTuvf  ev  cjvrihslx  ttx;'  ixslvm  bi  y.o Xis  ev  yvuTSi  ylvslxi.  xoo ig~uv  ussg  1 xutx,  sus 
uv  vtto  (pxvTxdxs  yyxTVTxr  We  ought  therefore , in  our  difquifitions  concerning  cor- 
poreal and  incorporeal  beings , to  conferve  the  property  of  each , and  not  to  con- 
found their  natures  -,  but  efpecially  to  take  heed , that  our  phancy  and  imagina- 
tion do  not  fo  far  impofe  upon  our  judgments , as  to  make  us  attribute  to  incor- 
poreals  what  properly  belongetb  to  bodies  only.  For  we  are  all  accuftomed  to 
bodies  -,  but  as  for  incorporeals , fcarcely  any  one  reaches  to  the  knowledge  of 
them-,  men  always  flubluating  about  them,  and  diffiding  them , fo  long  as  they 
are  held  under  the  power  of  their  imagination.  Where  afterwards  he  pro- 
pounded! a form  for  this,  how-  we  fhould  think  of  incorporeals,  fo  as  not 
to  confound  their  natures  with  corporeals  *,  h dv-sjois  ydgsTi  t«  bixs~xA  7 rxgbv 
c'Xov  Tj  cibixrdlw,  ids  /y.££tc&£v  7rx(>ss~i,  tu  p.E^Ei  bibbv  /ueo©->,  ovts  ttAjiSvvQev  TU  7rXvQsi  • 

7 rxfrgsv  sxvto  ttoXXx,  7rXv<TUX.bbhi‘  dxx'  oAov  tvxtI  ts  tois  j usosm  too  o’Jjcw/xevo’j,  sv»  t£  ex«s“m 
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fxspxus  x)  biv-vy-svus  tx-rro- 

Aau  £tv  xuto'j.  Float  the  indijlant  and  unextended  Deity  is  the  whole  of  it  pre- 
fent  in  infinite  parts  of  the  difiant  world , ,n either  divided,  as  applying  part  to 
part  -,  nor  yet  multiplied  into  many  wholes,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of  thofe 
things , that  partake  thereof.  But  the  whole  of  it  ( one  and  the  fame  in  number ) 
isprefent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  bulky  world,  and  to  every  one  of  thofe  many 
things  in  it,  undividedly  and  unmult ipliedly  -,  that  in  the  mean  time  partaking 
thereof  dividedly.  It  was  granted  therefore  by  thefe  ancients,  that  this  un- 
extended, and  indiftant  nature  of  incorporeals  is  dtpxvTarov,  a thing  altogether 
unimaginable  and  this  was  concluded  by  them  to  be  the  only  reafon,  why 
fo  many  have  pronounced  it  to  be  impoffible,  becaufe  they  attended  only  to 
fenfe  and  imagination,  and  made  them  the  only  meafure  of  things  and 
truth  ; it  having  been  accordingly  maintained  by  divers  of  them,  (as  Por- 
phyrins tells  us)  that  imagination  and  intelledtion  are  but- two  different  names 

for 
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for  one  and  the  fame  thing  ; ovopxl<&  htottbogxs  vgor*()sl<ryc  ry  too 

<T£i,'Xj  tv;  (pxvTxtri'x;,  fi  yclo  lv  Xoyixy  £uu  (pxvixtrlx  hihoxlo  xuto~c  voyri;,  There  is  a 
difference  of  names  only,  and  no  more , betwixt  mind  and  phancy  ; phancy  and 
imagination , *#  rational  animals,  feeming  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  intelledlion. 
But  there  are  many  things,  which  :io  man  can  have  any  phantafm  or  ima- 
gination of,  and  yet  are  they,  notwithstanding,  by  all  unqueftionably  ac- 
knowledged for  entities,  or  realities  ; from  whence  it  is  plain,  that  we  mull 
have  fome  other  faculties  in  us.,  which  extend  beyond  phancy  and  imagina- 
tion. Reafon  indeed  di&ates,  that  whatfoever  can  either  do,  or  fuffer  any 
thing,  muft  therefore  be  undoubtedly  fomething  ; but  that  whatfoever  is 
utiextended,  and  hath  no  diftant  parts  one  without  another,  muft  therefore 
needs  be  nothing,  is  no  common  notion,  but  the  fpurious  fuggeftion  of  ima- 
gination only,  and  a vulgar  error.  There  need  to  be  no  fear  at  all,  left  a 
Being  infinitely  wife  and  powerful,  which  atfts  upon  the  whole  world,  and 
all  the  parts  thereof,  in  framing  and  governing  the  lame,  fhould  prove  a 
non-entity,  meerly  for  want  of  bulk  and  extenfion  4 or,  becaufe  it  fvvells 
not  out  into  fpace  and  diftance,  as  bodies  do,  therefore  vanifh  into  nothing. 
Nor  does  adtive  force  and  power,  as  fuch,  depend  upon  bulk  and  extenfion"-, 
becaufe  then  whatfoever  had  the  greater  bulk,  would  have  the  greater  acti- 
vity. There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  fubftances  in  the  unlverfe  ; the  firft 
corporeal,  which  are  nothing  but  ofxoi,  bulks , or  tumours , devoid  of  all  felf- 
adtive  power ; the  fecond  incorporeal,  which  are  aofxot  Jiivx/xeu,  ftbjlantial 
powers , vigours , and  activities  ; which,  though  they  a<5t  upon  bulk  and  ex- 
tenfion, yet  are  themfelves  unbulky,  and  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimenfions  ; 
In  Ar.Pbyf  however,  they  have  a certain  (3xQ&  in  them  in  another  fenfe,  an  efjential 
p.  3.  profundity y according  to  this  of  Simplicius , u-sfirn  flv  anXus  y <ru[Axnxy  itrlx 

7 tx<jx,  xXXuii  dXXxyoZ  tuv  (Asgixv  xu[xivW  Cl  eiXuxgivvs  y voeff,  i roXv  hi 

.-(ZxQ®*  ex*™.  All  corporeal  fubfiance  is  fimply  divifible,  fome  parts  of  it  be- 
ing here , and  fome  there  \ but  intellectual  fubfiance  is  indiviftble , and  with- 
out dimenfions , though  it  hath  much  of  depth  and  profundity  in  it  in  ano- 
ther fenfe.  But  that  there  is  fomething  dtpxvlxrov,  unimaginable , even  in 
body  ftfelf,  is  evident,  whether  you  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  infinitely  divi- 
fible, or  not,  as  you  muft  of  neceffity  fuppofe  one  or  other  of  thele. 
And  that  we  ought  not  always  to  pronounce  of  corporeal  things  them- 
felves according  to  imagination,  is  manifeft  from  hence ; becaufe,  though 
agronomical  reafons  allure  us,  that  the  fun  is  really  more  than  a hundred 
times  bigger  than  the  whole  earth,  yet  can  we  not  polTibly,  for  all  that, 
imagine  the  fun  of  fuch  a bignefs,  nor  indeed  the  earth  itfelf  half  fo  big,  as 
we  know  it  to  be.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  partly  becaufe  we  never  had  a 
fenfe  or  fight  of  any  fuch  vaft  bignefs  at  once,  as  that  of  either  of  them  ; 
and  partly  becaufe  our  fenfe  always  reprefenting  the  fun  to  us,  but  -n-eCxToj, 
as  of  a foot  diameter 1 ; and  we  being  accuftomed  always  to  imagine  the  fame 
according  to  the  appearance  of  fenfe,  are  not  able  to  frame  any  imagination 
of  it,  as  very  much  bigger.  Wherefore,  if  imagination  be  not  to  betrufted, 
nor  made  the  criterion,  or  meafure  of  truth,  as  to  fenfible  things  themfelves, 
much  lefs  ought  it  to  be,  as  to  things  infenfible.  Befides  3II  which,  the 

ancient 
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ancient  Incorporealiffs  argued  after  this  manner,  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  us 
to  conceive  a lubffance,  whole  duration  is  unextended  or  unffretched  out  in 
time,  into  pail,  prefent  and  future,  and  therefore  without  beginning  ; as 
that  which  is  unextended  as  to  patts,  place  or  fpace,  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs ; yet  does  reafon  pronounce,  that  there  muft  needs  be  not  only  a 
duration  without  beginning,  but  alfo  oly^oov^  atwv,  a timelefs  eternity,  ora 
permanent  duration,  differing  from  that  fucceffive  flux  of  time,  (which  is 
one  of  Plato's  * yemrct,  things  generated,  or  that  had  a beginning)  this  pari- 
ty of  reafon  is  by  Plotinus  thus  infilled  on,  Sio  ni'  iv  j^e'vw,  ttxvto;  p .6(59. 

p££>oi/8  w,  t»  j uh  X'goyv  (r>u^vx^iv>s  xU\  J'lctf-acji',  Tuf  otiuvQy  e ra  aurw  y.i..  [Ennead.  VI. 
vovl^r  x)  ttAeiovo?  evTo;  $vvoly.si  t«  £7rl  TroXXa  Joxin/Jof  ^ib.  ^r* 

For  /£<?  fame  reafon , that  we  deny  local  extenjim  to  the  Deity ^ Cap- XI.} 
muft  we  alfo  deny  temporal  diflance  to  the  fame  ; and  affirm,  that  God  is  not 
in  time , ^ above  time , *'#  eternity.  Forafmuch  as  time  is  always  fcattered 
and  Jlr etched  out  in  length  and  diflance,  one  moment  following  after  another  ; 
but  eternity  remaineth  in  the  fame , without  any  flux,  and  yet  never  the  lefs  out- 
goetb  time , and  tranfcendeth  the  flux  thereof  \ though  feeming  to  be  ftretched 
and  fpun  out  more  into  length.  Now,  the  reafon,  why  we  cannot  frame  a Con- 
ception of  fush  a timelefs  eternity,  is  only,  becaufe  ourfelves  are  effentially 
involved  in  time,  and  accordingly  are  our  conceptions  chained,  fettered 
and  confined  to  that  narrow  and  dark  dungeon, that  ourfelves  are  imprifoned 
in  ; notwithftanding  which,  our  freer  faculties,  alluring  us  of  the  exiftence 
of  a being,  which  far  tranfcendeth  ourfelves,  to  wit,  one  that  is  infinitely 
perfect  we  have,  by  means  hereof,  pxvldxv  nv«,  a certain  vaticination , of 
fuch  a Handing  timelefs  eternity,  as  its  duration. 

But  as  for  that  conceit,  of  immaterial  or  incorporeal  bodies,  or  that 
God,  and  human  fouls  are  no  otherwife  incorporeal  than  as  te7r1optgtft 
a thin  and  fubtile  body , fuch  as  wind  or  vapour,  air  or  aether  ; it  is  certain, 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  moll  ancient  atomick  philofophy, 

(before  it  was  atheized)  there  being  no  fuch  real  quality  of  fubtilty  or  te- 
nuity, (becaufe  this  is  altogether  unintelligible)  but  this  difference  arifing 
wholly  from  motion,  dividing  the  infenfible  parts,  and  everyway  agitating 
the  fame,  together  with  a certain  contexture  of  thofe  parts;  it  is  not  im- 
.poflible,  but  that  the  fineft  and  moll  fubtile  body,  that  is,  might  become  as 
grofs,  hard-,  heavy,  and  opake,  as  flelh,  earth.  Hones,  lead,  or  iron;  and 
again,  that  the  grofieff  of  thefe  bodies,  by  motion,  and  a different  con- 
texture of  parts,  might  not  only  be  cryffallized,  but  alfo  become  as  thin, 
foft,  and  fluid  as  the  fineff  aether.  So  that  there  is  no  fpecifick  difference 
betwixt  a thick  and  thin,  a grofs  and  fine,  an  opake  and  pellucid,  an  hard 
and  foft  body,  but  accidental  only ; and  therefore  is  there  no  reafon,  why- 
life  and  underffanding  fhould  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  one  rather  thaw, 
to  the  other  of  them.  Befides  which,  the  reafons  of  the  ancient  incorpore- 
alills,  (afterwards  to  be  produced)  will  evince,  that  the  human  foul  ami 
mind  cannot  poflibly  be  any  body  whatfoever,  though  never  fo  fine,  thin, 
and  fubtile,  whofe  parts  are  by  motion  dividable,  and  feparable  from  one 
another. 
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But  it  is  further  objected  againft  this  unextended  nature,  of  incorporeal 
iubdances,  as  they  are  faid  to  be  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  of 
that  body,  which  they  are  united  into,  or  aft  upon  ; that  this  is  an  abfolute 
contradiftion  and  impoflibility,  becaufe  if  the  whole  of  the  Deity  be  in  this 
one  point  of  matter,  then  can  there  be  nothing  at  all  of  it  in  the  next  ad- 
joining, but  that  mud  needs  be  another  whole,  and  nothing  the  fame  with 
the  former.  In  like  manner,  if  the  whole  human  foul  be  in  one  part  of  this 
organized  body,  then  can  there  be  none  at  all  of  it  in  any  other  part  there- 
of ; and  fo  not  the  whole  in  the  whole.  To  which  objeftion  the  ancient  In- 
corporeal ids  made  this  two-fold  reply.  Fird,  in  way  of  concedion.  That 
this  is  indeed  an  abfolute  contradiftion  for  an  extended  fubdance,  or  body, 
to  be  all  of  it  in  every  one  part  of  that  fpace,  which  the  whole  occupieth. 
Thus  Plotinus  % c rdy.cin  dbvvdlov  iv  7tAeiWi  to  duro  cXov  eiWi,  to'  fJ.tgO£  &hrs£>  to 
cAov  uVa^tiv,  It  is  is  impojjible  for  a body , or  extended  fubjlance , to  be  one 
and  the  fame , all  of  it  in  every  part  of  that  fpace , which  it  pojfejfes  and  for 
every  part  thereof  ',  to  be  the  fame  with  the  whole.  But  fecondly,  as  for  an 
unextended  and  indidant  fubdance,  which  hath  no  parts  one  without  another, 
it  is  fo  far  from  being  a contradiftion,  that  it  fhould  be  all  of  it  in  every 
part  of  that  body,  which  itafts  upon  *,  that  it  is  impoflible  it  fhould  be  o- 
therwife,  only  a part  in  a part  thereof,  fo  that  an  equal  quantity  of  both 
fhould  co-exid  together,  becaufe  this  is  to  fuppofe  an  unextended  fubdance 
to  be  extended.  We  lay  it  is  contradiftious  to  the  nature  of  that  fubdance, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be,  d-noGos^  dJidrdlo£,  dy.if;,  dtix^tlo£)  devoid 

of  magnitude , and  of  quantity , and  of  parts  indiftant , and  indivifible  ; that 
it  fhould  be  otherwife  united  to,  or  conjoined  with  an  extended  body,  than 
after  this  way,  which  is  looked  upon  as  fuch  conjuring  i namely,  that  the 
whole  of  it  fhould  be  prefent  with,  and  aft  upon  every  part  thereof.  Thus 
Plotinus , »t of  0 Xoyo;  e£  dull  ns  7r^dfpxlo£,  h)  thj  «<t lx£  dXAorgiov  «cSev,  xlt  ix  tv;  ete- 
(pua-su £ Ia xv<tx£-  This  form  of  dodlrine , concerning  Incorporeals , is  neceffa- 
rily  taken  from  the  thing  itfelf  (viz.  the  nature  of  them  as  unextended)  and 
hath  nothing  in  it  ahene  from  that  ejfence,  as  confounding  the  corporeal  nature 
therewith.  Whatfoever  is  unextended  and  indidant,  cannot  poffibly  co-exid 
with  an  extended  fubdance,  point  by  point,  and  part  by  part,  but  it  mud  of 
necedity  be,  oAov  tv  *)  txuIm  dgiQy. w,  All  of  it , one  and  the  fame  numerically  \ 
that  is,  (like  itfelf)  undividedly,  in  every  part  of  that  which  it  afts  upon. 
Wherefore  the  word  oXov,  in  this  form,  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  whole 
Deity  is  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  foul 
of  the  body,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a pofitive  fenfe,  for 
Tiding  of  parts,  one  without  another,  but  in  a negative  only,  for 
fj.ri  [j.tij.tciTy.lvov,  an  whole  undivided  •,  fo  that  the  meaning  thereof  is  no  more 
than  this,  that  the  Deity  is  not  dividedly  in  the  world, nor  the  foul  dividedly 
in  the  body,  a part  here  and  a part  there  ; but  the  To  ©eI ev  is  irxvTccyJ  I'xov 
[j.yi  fjisuc^Tptvov,  every  where  all  of  it , undividedly.  Thus  again  Plotinus , 
f j tv  iraHayf  £r to£ , iy  oiov  t e y.tptgKTUivciv'  a ydg  dv  iti  T.xnxyf  aura? 
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If  theref are  God  be  every -where,  it  cannot  poffibly  be,  that  he  fhould  be  fo  di- 
vide dly  •,  becaufe  then  him f elf  would  not  be  every-where,  but  only  a part  of  him 
here,  and  a part  of  him  there , throughout  the  whole  world  ; himfelf  being  not 
one  undivided  thing.  Moreover , this  would  be  all  one , as  if  a magnitude 
•were  cut  and  divided  into  many  parts,  every  one  of  which  parts  could  not  be 
that  whole  magnitude.  Laflly,  this  would  be  the  very  fame,  as  to  make  God  a 
body.  Now  if  thefe  things  be  impoflible,  then  muft  that  fo  much  difbe- 
lieved  thing  (look’d  upon  as  fuch  a puzzling  griphus , or  rather  as  con- 
tradictious nonfenfe)  be  an  undoubted  truth,  according  to  the  common 
notions  of  mankind,  that  God  is  every  where  ; to  wit,  that  he  is  all  of 
him  the  fame  whole,  undividedly,  every  where.  The  fum  of  all  is, 
that  though  it  be  an  abfolute  contradiction,  for  a body,  or  quantum,  to 
be  by.x  7 tuv,  all  of  it  in  every  part  of  that  fpace,  which  the  whole  is  in  ; 
yet  it  is  no  contradiction  at  all  for  an  unextended  and  indiftant  being, 
to  be  all  of  it  undividedly,  in  every  part  of  that  body  it  acts  upon  ; but 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  flatly  contradictious  to  it,  to  fay,  that  it  is 
only  part  of  it  in  a part ; this  being  to  divide  an  indivifible  thing  into  parts. 

The  fourth  and  laft  objection  againft  incorporeal  and  unexcended  fub- 
ftance  is  from  that  illocality  and  immobility  (which  will  follow  thereupon) 
of  human  fouls,  and  other  finite  particular  fpirits,  fuch  as  daemons  or  an- 
gels •,  that  this  is  not  only  itfeif  very  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  thefe  finite  and 
particular  beings,  to  be  thus  illocal  and  immovable,  no  where,  and  every 
where  •,  (from  whence  it  would  feem  to  follow,  that  they  might  act  the 
whole  corporeal  univerfe,  or  take  cognizance  of  all  things  therein  every 
where)  but  allb,  that  this  conceit  is  contradictious  to  the  very  principles 
of  religionifts  themfclves,  and  plainly  confuted  by  the  fame  •,  they  acknow- 
ledging univerfally,  that  human  fouls  (at  death)  departing  out  of  this  body, 
do  locally  move  from  thence  into  a certain  other  place,  called  Hades , Hell, 
or  Inferi.  Now  the  latter  part  of  this  objection  is  firft  to  be  anfwered.  And 
this  is  indeed  a thing,  which  the  ancient  afifertors  of  incorporeal  fubflance, 
as  unextended,  were  not  unaware  of ; that  the  vulgarly  received  tradition, 
of  human  fouls  (after  death)  going  into  Hades,  might  be  objected  againft 
them.  For  the  latisfying  whereof,  Plotinus  fuggefteth  thefe  two  things; 

Firft,  To'  [x\v  E(V  "Ada  5 ylvs&xi,  el  y.lv  ev  tw  ’Aidet  to  Xtys\oti‘  Phat  if  Ert.h.  1.^.1 

by  Hades  be  meant  nothing  but  to  xeiH'l;,  the  invifible , (as  many  times  it  is)  [Cap.  XVL 
then  is  there  no  more  fignified  by  the  foul’s  going  into  Hades,  than  its  no  longer  P-6>9\3 
being  vitally  united  to  this  earthy  body , and  but  ailing  apart  by  itfeif,  and  fo 
hath  it  nothing  of  place  neceffarily  included  in  it.  Secondly,  E*  JV  tivx  xe‘Su 

totcov'  ti  Oxvy.c^rov  •,  ettei  Xy  vvv  x to  trdfxx  Yioluj  iv  tu  t&7 ru  xxxeivn  Xeyelxi  exec  osAA* 
xx  ov]©P  et*  <ru>(jt.x'l<&J  ; to  e’PuXov  el  y.ri  XTro<rrrx&elri,  7 rwj  ax  exeT  x to  slSuXov'  But 

if  by  Hades  be  underjlood  a certain  worfer  place,  (as  fome times  it  alfo  is) 

jH  i what 
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what  wonder  is  this  ? fmce  now  where  our  body  is,  there  in  the  fame  place  is  our 
foul  faid  to  be  alfo  ? But  you  will  reply,  how  can  this  be,  when  there  is  now  no 
longer  any  body  left  ? We  anfwer , that  if  the  idol  of  the  foul  be  not  quite  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  why  Jhould  not  the  foul  itfelf  be  faid  to  be  there  alfo,  where  its 
idol  is  ? Where,  by  the  ido]  of  the  foul,  Plotinus  feems  to  mean  an  airy  or 
fpirituous  body,  quichned  and  vitajized  by  the  foul,  adhering  to  it  after 
d.eath.  But  when  the  fame  philofopher  fuppofcs  this  very  idol  of  the  foul 
to  be  alfo  feparable  from  it,  and  that  fo  as  to  fubfift  apart  by  itfelf  too, 
this  going  alone  into  Hades,  or  the  worfer  place,  whilft  that  liveth  only 
in  the  intelligible  world,  (where  there  is  no  place  nor  diftance)  lodged  in 
the  naked  Deity,  having  nothing  at  all  of  body  hanging  about  it,  and  be- 
ing now  not  a part  but  the  whole,  and  fo  fituate  neither  here  nor  there  ; in 
this  high  flight  of  his,  he  is  at  once  both  abfurdl.y  paradoxical,  in  dividing 
the  life  of  the  foul  as  it  were  into  two,  and  forgat  the  do&rine  of  his  own 
fchool,  which,  as  himfelf  elfewhere  intimateth,  was  this  ; tw  ^uerijxv 
to,  fj.lv  ffupa,  KxlxXel^/uv,  a’  ■nd.VT-n  bl  tjrui  a u/xxl@y  wetrOixt’  ’That  Olir  foul , though 
it  fhall  quit  this  body , yet  fhall  it  never  be  difunited  from  all  body.  Where- 
fore Porphyrins  anfwering  the  fame  objection,  though  he  were  otherwife 
much  addi&ed  to  Plotinus , and  here  ufes  his  language  too,  yet  does  he  in 
this  depart  from  him,  adhering  to  the  ancient  Pythagorick  tradition  ; which, 
‘A4 ).  p.  235 , as  will  appear  afterwards,  was  this.  That  human  fouls  are  always  united  to 
fome  body  or  Other.  ''Q.<nrsg  to  hr]  yUs  tTvxt  Eftv,  a’  to'  yng  h r&alvsiv,  ut;  tx 

axfxx'lx"  to  bl  ,rr^oiC~xvxi  au/xxl^,  0 yri?  £7rt£aim*  a tw  h?  » aJa  eivai  bs~i 
otocv  7 rgoirwei  tidwAa,  tplciv  ftv  sTvxi  tv  tottm,  cwtei.  bl  tw  vvof-xiriv  xsktti - 

ptM'  wrf  el  0 "Abus  Czcruyew;  to  t o7ro;  irxbleiv.b<;,  r\  ev  olbv  yfivelxt  i'peXxofj.ev*. 

<7Xfxob]^y , TO  rivf ZfXX  (Tvvo/xxf  eT,  0 ix.  TUV 
(3xf  7rv£Uj ux,  fj  tvvlffovy  clygi  tws  V7roytluv  TO  — 
aTw  h,  xvT'ti  A eye]  xt  uVo  yriv’  i'g  hi  r*  x-jty,  iclx  [xerx^xlvee  t oVb?,  f ev 

T07ron  ylvelxa  «AA’  ot y tuv  7re<pvxo tuv  (Tu^xtuv,  tottbs;  [xerxQxlvexv,  <%e<re »f  xvxbefelxi' 
As  the  foul’s  being  here  upon-  earth,  ( faith  he)  is  not  its  moving  up  and  down 
upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  but  its  prefiding  over  a body,  which  mo- 
velh  upon  the  earth  \ fo  is  its  being  in  Hades  nothing  but  its  prefiding  over 
that  idol , or  enlivened  vaporous  body , whofe  nature  it  is  to  be  in  a place,  and 
which  is  of  a dark  fubjijlence.  Wherefore,  if  Hades  be  taken  for  a fubterra- 
neous  and  dark  place,  yet  may  the  foul  neverthelefs  be  faid  to  go  into  Hades , 
becaufe  when  it  quits  this  grofs  earthy  body , a more  fpirituous  and  fubtile  body, 
colleiled  from  the  fpheres  (or  elements)  doth  ftill  accompany  it.  Which  fpirit 
being  moifl  and  heavy , and  naturally  defending  to  the  fubterraneous  places , 
the  foul  itfelf  may  be  faid  in  tins  fenfe  to  go  under  the  earth  alfo  with  it,  not 
as  if  the  fubjlance  thereof  pajfed  from  one  place  to  another,  but  becaufe  of  its 
relation  and*  vital  union  to  a body  which  does  fo-.  Where  Porphyrias  addeth, 
contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  Plotinus  % That  the  foul  is  never  quite  naked  of  all 
body,  but  hath  alway  fome  body  or  other  joined  with  it  fuilablc  and  agreeable  to 
its  own  prefent  difpofition , ( either  a purer  or  impurer  one.)  But  that  at  its 
firft  quitting  this  grofs  earthy  body , the  fpirituous  body , which  accompanietb  it, 
(as  us  vehicle)  muft  needs  go  avoay  fouled  and  incrafjated  with  the  grofs  va- 
pour s- 
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■pours  and  fleams  thereof \ till  the  foul  afterwards  by  degrees  purging  itfelf,  this 
hecometh  at  length  a dry  fplendour , which  hath  no  mifly  obfcurity , nor  cafleth 
any  fhadow. 
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But  becaufe  alTthis  doftrine  of  the  ancient  Incorporealifts,  concerning  the 
human  foul’s  being  always  (after  death)  united  tofomebodyor  other,  is  more 
fully  declared  by  Philoponus  than  by  any  other,  that  we  have  yet  met  withal,  procem.  in 
we  fhall  here  excerp  fome  paflages  out  of  him  about  it.  Firft,  therefore,  Ariftot.D? 
he  declareth  this  for  his  own  opinion,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  bed  phi-  An. 
lofophers  ; tw  y-iv  Xoyixnv  rriv,  tiiv  Je  xXoyov,  to'j-th  yiv  ioiv,  aAAa  ydvTOi 
two?  ccoycxl^P  d%ugirov,  A iyco  Je  t a rivEU/Aalixa,  tov  ccXyBye  b°£oi,  «?  bel^oy. eh* 

That  the  rational  foul , /<?  its  energy , is  feparable  from  all  body  ; but  the  irra- 
tional part , or  life  thereof , ft  feparable  only  from  this  grofs  body , from 

all  body  whatfoever , but  hath  (after  death)  fpirituous  or  airy  body , /»  which 
it  atteth  •,  /Aw  / fay  is  a true  opinion , float l be  afterwards  proved  by  us . 

And  again,,  n Je  aAoIi^  a’x  m ev  tootw  e^ej  to  Ewaj,  iTribiOopivu  yd(>  xx)  ytTa  efcobov 

T71V  EX  TOUTS  TX?  ’^Ity.a  X0S»  'TtTOXEI^EVOV  i'xjrrot.  TO  HVtV[A0t\lX0V  <ruy.x‘  o hoc) 

OtUTO  EO  |U£V  EX'  TWV  TfoWpiJV,  Xiyilxi  bl  £X  T«  7rAfO!/a^Ov7(§P  ts  dices'  UPirtg  hoc) 

touto  ywvov,  Xejteloct  ex  tS  7rAtova^ovTo?.  The  irrational  life  of  the  foul  hath  not 
all  its  being  in  this  grofs  earthy  body , A«/  remaineth  after  the  fouPs  departure 
out  of  it,  having  for  its  vehicle  and  fubjebl,  the  fpirituous  body ; which  itfelf 
is  alfo  compounded  out  of  the  four  elements ,.  receiveth  its  denomination  from 

the  predominant  part , to  wit,  air  \ as  this  grofs  body  of  ours  is  called  earthy , 
from  what  is  mofi  predominant  therein.  Thus  do  we  fee,  that,  according 
to  Philoponus , the  human  foul,,  after  death,  does  not  merely  exercife  its 
rational  powers,  and  think  only  of  metaphyfical  and  mathematical  no- 
tions, abftradt  things,,  which  are  neither  in  time  nor  place,  but  exerci- 
feth  alio  its  lov/er  fenfitive  and  irrational  faculties,,  which  it  could  not  pof- 
fibly  do,  were  it  not  then  vitally  united  to  fome  body  ; and  this  body 
then  accompanying  the  foul  he  calls  pneumatical,  that  is,  (not  fpiritual 
in  the  Scripture-fenle,  but),  fpirituous,.  vaporous,  or  airy.  Let  us  there- 
fore, in  the  next  place,  fee  what  rational  account  Philoponus  can  give  of 
this  do&rine  of  the  ancients,  and  of  his  own  opinion  agreeably  thereunto  ; 
y vfjp/i}  v vyiTigx,.  u.{\cl  ryv  e’x  ra  iruyXT o?  Tara  ifcobov,,  by.oXoyi7rxt,  ycxXXcv  Js  cttro- 
itlnwlcu,  ti?  a<5a  xpcHvsTadxtj  n roivcce  exeT  rm  a hx Aw?  (3t£iu/xtvuv  7rx^(^tu>'  a’  yceg 

yovov  ra  tlvxi  yycov  (pgovTti^n.y  irfiomx,  xXXx  x , ra  tv  eiwsj’  bt o ax  xyctXtiTxc  y v| 'U%y  lie 
70  zrxox  (puiuv  i^oX^ycxirx,  xXXx  Tuf^avEi  t y?  7rgo<ryxis<rys  iTnycXtlxe'  .x)  iirtiby  to 
tlyxgTX'jitv  xxityi  bid  yXvnvBvjxlxv  iyijiTO,  e£  xvxFk? k Xy  to  xxBxgByvxy  bi  «A^ilwrf(o?  osutti 
^£V^5-e1«C  XCCvlxvBx  yx(3  TX  iVXVTUX  TWV  IVXVTIUV  lxy.X TX‘  J'iOi  TX70  xXyVVITXI  Y\  HxB~XygO- 

jUEvn  iv  tc7c  otto  ym  JixaiwTrj^ioi?  J~i«  xoAkctew?.  AAA’  e!  cacrco yxloe  y 4/UX^  a’jTiiw 

7r«9£w’  7TW?  av  xoAa^ETai  •,  xvxf^y  av  ttxtx  crcoy.cc  ti  aurw?  E^ri^S'ai,  o <5'iaxotvo,(o(.£i.'ov  «jix£- 
T^>a;?  (rufx£ wo juteixw,  uVo  vJ/o^ew?  5i  xauTEU?  xyirlox,  xXyvvn  rrjv  Stx  ryv  avyrrx- 

6e txv’  tto'ov  au  (Tioyx  to  i^yy. yd jov  aUTr,?  ; ou  by 7ra  touto  »v£Au'3n  yao  ei?  too  e’^  uv 
«"jve?~»)xev,  ccXXx  touto,  to  Hviiiyx'liHOv^  o Xcyoy.iv  tv  T&urw  av  ejVI  7ravTW?  J'toi  tooto 
ii>;  iv  bvoHny.tvio,  Boy.bc  f,  1-rrcBvy.lx'  hx)  tx  £^r?*  Our  human  foul  (in  thofe 
who  are  not  purged  and  cleanLd  in  this  life)  after  its  departure  out 

ot 
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of  this  body,  is  acknowledged , or  rather  demonflrated , to  go  into  Hades, 
there  to  receive  punijhment  for  its  evil  actions  pafl.  For  providence  does 
not  only  take  care  of  our  being , but  alfo  of  our  well-being.  Therefore  is 
the  foul , though  lapfed  into  a preternatural  fate , yet  not  neglefled  by  pro- 
vidence, but  hath  a convenient  care  taken  of  it,  in  order  to  its  recovery. 
And  fince  finning  had  its  original  from  the  defire  of  plea  fur  e,  it  mufi  of  necef- 
fty  be  cured  by  pain : for  here  alfo  contraries  are  the  cures  of  contraries. 
Therefore  the  foul  being  to  be  purged,  is  punifhed  and  pained  in  thofe  fub terra- 
neous judicatories  and  prifons , in  order  to  its  amendment.  But  if  the  foul  be 
incorporeal , it  is  impojfible  for  it  to  fuffer.  Flow  then  can  it  be  punifloed  ? 
There  mufi  of  neceffity  be  fome  body  joined  with  it  -,  which  being  immoderately 
confl  ringed  or  agitated,  concreted  or  fecreted,  and  dif cor  dandy  moved  by  heat 
and  cold,  or  the  like , may  make  the  foul  fenfible  of  pain,  by  reafon  of  fympa- 
thy,  as  it  is  here  in  this  life.  What  body  therefore  is  that , which  is  then  con- 
joined with  the  foul,  after  the  dijfolution  of  that  earthy  body  into  its  elements  ? 
Certainly  it  can  be  no  other  than  this  pneumatical , or  fpirituous  body , which 
we  now  fpeak  of ; for  in  this  are  feated,  as  their  fubjehl,  the  irafcible  and  con - 
cupifcible  paffions,  and  they  are  infep arable  from  the  fame  ; nor  could  they  be  in 
the  foul  difunited  from  all  body : and  that  foul,  which  is  freed  from  thefe,  would 
be  forthwith  freed  from  generation  -,  nor  would  it  be  concerned  in  thofe  fubter- 
raneous  judicatories  and  prifons,  but  be  carried  up  aloft  to  the  higher  celejlial 
regions.  See.  After  which  he  endeavours  further  to  confirm  this  opinion  from 
the  vulgar  phenomena,  d»]Aov  etj  yxXXov  on  n to  to  mivyxIiyJv  <ruyx,  ^ tbts 
Stvyo;  x)  i7n$vyix,  xutvc  tos'j  Trgocl’ytx.Toov  ive^ysix;'  7ro!b;v  yxg  ev  t 01;  Tolpoig 
t x (^xioeibv  (pxlvovlxi  (pxvTXTyxTx  j a yxo  bvys  v p'jyfi  i<^vyxnc~xii  v ®Awf  £j-j» 
ogx tv’  dWa.  (poor)  txs  dxxSxg Ibc  yiTX  tw  tfcooov  tbtb  tb  iruyxlQn  7tAxvx<t(Ixi 

ITT l TIVX  XgOVOV  yiTX  TB  IhtVyx'l@Ji  TB  TO  Tn’XgxbnKVOVXl  uTf£>l  TOUf  Txpa;'  bio  pgov- 
Tl riov  lu^ulx;’  V7TQ  TBTB  pXg  (pX<Tl  TB  7T<l£Uyx1@y,  nx^V^iVTCg  IX  yoyfncxg  blXlTVC, 

KxrxiTTrxirSxi  zucf  tx  7rxSv  tw  pvyfiv  • Furthermore,  that  there  is  fuch  a pneu- 
matical (fpirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy)  body,  which  acccmpanieth  fouls  un- 
purged after  death,  is  evident  alfo  from  the  phenomena  themfelves.  For  what 
account  can  otherwife  be  given  of  thofe  fpe fires  and  phantoms , which  appear 
fhadow-like  about  graves  or  fepulchres,  fince  the  foul  itfelf  is  neither  of  any  fi- 
gure, nor  yet  at  all  vifible  ? Wherefore  thefe  ancients  fay , that  impure  fouls, 
after  their  departure  out  of  this  body,  wander  here,  up  and  down,  for  a certain 
fpace,  in  their  fpirituous,  vaporous,  and  airy  body,  appearing  about  fepulchres, 
and  haunting  their  former  habitations.  For  which  caufe  there  is  great  reafon, 
that  we  fijould  take  care  of  living  well , as  alfo  of  abftaining  from  a fouler 
and  gr offer  diet',  thefe  ancients  telling  us  likewife,  that  this  fpiritu- 
ous body  of  ours,  being  fouled  and  incrajfated  by  evil  diet,  is  apt  to  ren- 
der the  foul,  in  this  life  alfo , more  obnoxious  to  the  difturbances  of  paf- 
fions. And  here  Philoponus  goes  on  to  gratify  us  with  a further  account 
of  fome  other  of  the  opinions  of  thefe  ancients,  concerning  this  ipi- 
rituous  or  airy  body,  accompanying  the  foul  after  death  ; tyja  ydg 
ti  xuTOpxm  tv f puTtxvc  x,  yxo  rfipiobai.  Totpi&xi  bl  araif  cJf  tbto 

to  <ruyx,  xXXx  bi  xryuv  a bid  yofiuv,  xXX.’  0 Aw  bi  oAb,  enrsiii,  u;  ol  (fTofyoi, 

biyjj'jlxi 
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i ts?  xt/xx;’  Six  txto  (pgovTi^xnv  c t QmSxSonra  XsirJoTigxs  Sixirrn  f,  f^  -oTi^xs, 
Six  70  [xri  7 rasp^uvEwcu  to  ttvsv[xx  <x\Xx  Xs'tt'Ium&xi’  7rgo;  tbto  »t)  thV  xx^x^xxq  (pxvi 
zrxgxXxixGxvsiv’  txto  y.iv  yxg  to  <ruy.x  i'Sxh  ttXvvsIxi,  IxeTvo  St  KX$xgy.o~;  Six  twj  «t- 
[xuvfiix  yoL(>  xry.uv  tivuv  t gt(ptrxi  tivuv  SI  xxd-xigslxi’  a JiM^jAxifWo-Scei  Je  pX(7ivxvro,  x\A 
oAov  Si  oAa  ivt^yiiv,  xxtx  txs  aiV9'/«r£i?,  >t,  tw  oJ<r0»i  twv  xv1iAxy,Sxvt<rQxi'  bio  h)  ’ AproreXn; 
(p’fiiv  tv  t oij  p-fia  t«  (pvirixx,  oti  y hu^jcoj  a/<r05i<n7  |W,ia,  ^ to'  xvfiiat;  ojiVStit^iov  eV 

2^57  further  add,  that  there  is  fomething  of  the  plantal  and  plafiick  life  alfo , 
exercifed  by  the  foul , z>z  tbofie  fpirituous  or  airy  bodies  after  death  \ they  being 
nourijhed  too , though  not  after  the  fame  manner , thefe  grofs  earthy  bodies  of 

ours  are  here , but  by  vapours  •,  and  that  not  by  parts  or  organs , £222  throughout 
the  whole  of  them,  (as  fponges ) they  imbibing  every  where  thofe  vapours.  For 
which  caufe , who  are  wife,  will  in  this  life  alfo  take  care  of  ufing 

a thinner  and  dryer  diet,  that  fo  that  fpirituous  body  ('which  we  have 
alfo  at  this  prefent  time  within  our  groffer  body)  may  not  be  clogged  and  in- 
craffated,  but  attenuated . Over  and  above  which , thofe  ancients  made  ufe  of 

catharms,  or  purgations,  to  the  fame  end  and  purpofe  alfo:  for  as  this  earthy 
body  is  wajhed  by  water,  fo  is  that  fpirituous  body  cleanfed  by  cathartick  va- 
pours', fome  of  thefe  vapours  being  nutritive , others  purgative.  Moreover, 
thefe  ancients  further  declared  concerning  this  fpirituous  body , that  it  was  not 
organized,  but  did  the  whole  of  it,  in  every  part  throughout , exercife  all  func- 
tions of  fenfe , the  foul  hearing,  and  feeing,  and  perceiving  all  fenfibles , by  it 
every  where.  For  which  caufe , Ariftot’e  himfelf  affirmeth,  in  his  Metaphy- 
ficks,  that  there  is  properly  but  one  fenfe,  and  but  one  fenfory  \ he,  by  this  one 
fenfory,  meaning,  the  fpirit , or  fubtile  airy  body,  in  which  the  fenfitive  power 
doth  all  of  it,  through  the  whole,  immediately  apprehend  all  variety  of  fenfibles. 
And  if  it  be  demanded,  how  it  comes  then  to  pafs,  that  this  fpirit  appears  or- 
ganized in  fepulchres , and  m'ojl  commonly  of  human  form,  but  fometimes  in  the 
form  of  fome  other  animals  ? to  this  thofe  ancients  replied,  That  their  ap- 
pearing fo  frequently  in  human  form  proceedelh  from  their  being  incraffated 
with  evil  diet,  and  then , as  it  were,  fiamped  upon  with  the  form  of  this  exteriour 
ambient  body  in  which  they  are , as  cryftal  is  formed  and  coloured  like  to  thofe 
things,  which  it  is  fajined  in,  or  reflects  the  image  of  them  ; and  that  their  ha- 
ving fometimes  other  different  forms  proceedelh  from  the  phantajlick  power  of 
the  foul  itfelf,  which  can  at  pleafure  transform  this  fpirituous  body  into  any 
fhape : for  being  airy,  when  it  is  condenfed  and  fixed , it  become  th  vifible,  and 
again  invifible,  and  vanifhing  out  of  fight,  when  it  is  expanded  and  rarified. 
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Now,  from  thefe  paflages  cited  out  of  Philoponus , it  further  appeareth, 
that  the  ancient  afferters  of  the  foul’s  immortality  did  not  fuppofe  human 
fouls,  after  death,  to  be  quite  ftript  hark  naked  from  all  body  -,  but  that 
the  generality  of  fouls  had  then  a certain  fpirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy 
body  accompanying  them,  though  in  different  degrees  of  purity  or  impu- 
rity refpedtively  to  themfelves.  As  alfo,  that  they  conceived  this  fpiritu- 
ous  body  (or  at  leaft  fomething  of  it)  to  hang  about  the  foul  alfo  here  in 
this  life,  before  death,  as  its  interiour  indument  or  veftment,  which  alfo 
then  fticks  to  it,  when  that  other  grofs  earthly  part  of  the  body  is,  by 

death. 
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death,  put  off,  as  an  outer  garment.  And  fome  have  been  inclinable  to 
think  (by  reafon  of  certain  hiftorick  phenomena)  thefe  two  to  be  things 
fo  diftindt,  that  it  is  not  impoffible  for  this  fpirituous  body,  together  with 
the  foul,  to  be  locally  feparated  from  the  other  grofier  body,  for  l'ome  time 
before  death,  and  without  it.  And  indeed  thus  much  cannot  be  denied, 
that  our  foul  aCteth,  not  immediately  only  upon  bones,  flefh  and  brains, 
and  other  fuch  like  grofs  parts  of  this  body,  but  fir  ft,  and  chiefly,  upon 
the  animal  fpirits,  as  the  immediate  inftruments  of  fenfe  and  phancy,  and 
that,  by  whofe  vigour  and  activity  the  other  heavy  and  unwieldy  bulk  of 
the  body  is  fo  nimbly  moved,  And  therefore  we  know  no  reafon,  but  we 
may  afient  here  to  that  of  Porphyrins  *,  to  i vopy  x)  Tgopy  e’o  tb 

to  Pt  Trvivpx  oxyiyM  tws  > That  the  blood  is  the  food  and 

' nourijhment  of  the  fpirit , ( that  is,  that  fubtile  body  called  the  animal 
fpirits ) and  that  this  fpirit  is  the  vehicle  of  the  foul , or  the  more  immediate 
feat  of  life . 


jP,  290. 


Neverthelefs,  the  fame  Philoponus  there  addeth,  that,  according  to 
thefe  ancients,  befides  the  terreftrial  body,  and  this  fpirituous  and  airy 
body  too,  there  is  yet  a third  kind  of  body,  6f  a higher  rank  than  ei- 
ther of  the  former,  (peculiarly  belonging  to  fuch  fouls  after  death,  as 
are  purged  and  cleanfed  from  corporeal  affections,  luffs  and  paffions) 
called  by  them,  <rco/*a  xlyosiSl^  and  v^xviov,  and  aiS^ov,  iftc.  a luciform , 
and  celeftial , and  atherial  body.  The  foul  (faith  he)  continueth  either 
in  the  terreftrial  or  the  aerial  body,  fo  long,  ew?  sauTw  xxS-xgxo-x  xvs- 
■w/fy,  *r?  ysvs&twf  d.7r xXXxyiTc c/S  Ton  rotvvv  x)  tc'v  S-u[aov,  x}  t yv  iTriBvfjt.lxv  xtto- 
T&tlxi,  f/.el x T&T6  tb  S'gfy.xToc  tb  7 rvwy.x'log  Xeyu'  CiVXl  Si  Tl  x}  fxejx  TBTO  xXXo'll 
xiSlu?  oiutyis  tfcyjji.fAtvov,  a~uy.x  B^awov  x)  Sid  tb^o  oliSiov,  o fixc-tv  'AvyouSl;  y ' Af^ouSh;' 
tuv  yct(>  tyxocpluv  vcrav  xvxfxy  7 rxvlu;  t%siv  nvx  xXyoov  o'y  SioixtZ,  (ufcoj  ovtx  tb  xoctub* 
xx)  tl  xnxHiyTOf  f’o,  xStfiv  del  sveoysTv,  Ssl  s%tiv  xlSiuc  igyu/xivov  to  oSjux,  o xtl 

l^uoTroircrei'  Six  tx'jtx  Sv  to  aiyouSec  (pxci  crwua  xutyv  olti  e^eiv,  until  that  having 
purged  itfelf,  it  be  carried  aloft , and  freed  from  generation.  And  then  doth 
it  put  off  both  the  irafcible  and  concupifcible  paffions  at  once , together  with  this 
fecond  vehicle , or  body , which  we  call  fpirituous.  Wherefore  thefe  ancients 
fay , that  there  is  another  heavenly  body  always  conjoined  with  the  foul , and 
eternal,  which  they  call  luciform , and  far-like : for  it  being  a mundane  things 
muft  of  neceffity  have  fome  part  of  the  world  as  a province  allotted  to  it , which 
it  may  adminifter.  And  fmce  it  is  always  moveable , and  ought  always  to  adt, 
it  muft  have  a body  eternally  conjoined  with  it,  which  it  may  always  enliven. 
And  for  thefe  caufes  do  they  affirm , the  foul  always  to  have  a luciform  body. 
Which  lucid  and  aetherial  body  of  the  foul  is  a thing  often  mentioned 
by  other  writers  alfo  ; as  Proclus , in  his  commentary  upon  the  Timaus, 

xx\  tyi;  dv0flW7nut)f  ^vyy;  i£ygTy1xi  ti  toixtov  ogri/xx  xiSigiov,  coj  xvt of  (pyviv’  iy.€t- 
Gxcxi  yvv  tlf  oyyy.x  x)  duViv  (py<r i tc'-v  SniMUgycv'  xx\  yxg  ttxtxv  ffyjiv  xvxyxr,  7rft 
tuv  SvyTUV  QufxxTuv,  xiSlois  xx)  ivxivriToif  %gy<8xi  Qufxxmv,  coy  xxt  ivlxv  ’lyysvxv  to 

xivcTv  ; The  human  foul  hath  alfo  (faith  he)  fuch  an  atherial  vehicle  belong- 
ing to  it,  as  Plato  himfelf  intimates , when  he  affrmeth  the  Demiurgus  at 

fir  ft 

* Vide  Libr.  de  Antro.Nymphar.  p.  257,  & 259. 
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firft  to  have  placed  it  in  a chariot.  For  of  neceffity  every  foul , before  this  mor- 
tal body , mujt  have  an  eternal  and  eafily  moveable  body , it  being  efj'ential  to  it 
to  move.  And  elfewhere  the  fame  Proclus,  dvu  pevosret  ddlv  Siop&a,  thtw  t«v  P 

ic~uv  dydmv'  x yyiv  crwjrigTrjxi  kssteAGs viv  ft?  yEVEtrw,  aAA  xgxEi  to  oyyfj.x  to 

1 Auyondl; , nda-xt;  tyuiv  rivuy.tvxi  tuc  xl&ixreif'  Iflfhiljl  we  remain  above , we  nave 
no  need  of  thefe  divided  organs , which  now  we  have  defcending  into  genera- 
tion ; but  the  uniform , lucid , or  fplendid  vehicle  is  Ji efficient,  this  having  all 
fenfes  united  together  in  it.  Which  dodtrine  of  the  unorganized,  luciform, 
and  fpirituous  vehicles  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  Plato , he,  in  his 
Epinomis , writing  thus  concerning  a good  and  wife  man  after  death; 
o'y  f Siiyyffioyxi  rrufutv  x)  cnr^dxfuv  dyx  ; iEwep  Sxvxxw,  xvv  aux*  y.oigxv  ava7r  Awet , 
[atite  y.thiftEi\>  Ixi  TroXXm  t Ote,  xxhd,7TEg  yuv  x’uBriirEuiv,  y-ioh;  fxo^xg  [aeIei Xripo roc  j u.ovovt 

fij  iy.  7toAAwv  evx  yi’yovoTx  Evdxi fievx  e<teciQxl'  Of  whom,  whether  I be  in  jefi 
or  earnefi,  1 conjlantly  affirm,  that  when  dying  he fhall yield  to  fate,  he  fhall 
no  longer  have  this  variety  of  fenfes,  which  now  we  have , but  one  uniform 
body,  and  live  a happy  life.  Moreover,  Hierocles 1 much  infifteth  upon  this, 
’AvycEiJU  cdfj.x,  this  luciform  and  ethereal  body,  o f vj A eiflov  oyyyx  ol 
y.x AaVi,  which  alfo  (faith  he)  the  oracles  call  the  thin  andfubtile  vehicle  or  cha- 
riot of  the  foul -,  he  meaning,  doubtlcfs,  by  thefe  oracles,  the  magical  or 
Chaldaic  oracles  before  mentioned.  And  amongft  thofe  now  extant  under 
that  title,  there  feems  to  be  a clear  acknowledgment  of  thefe  two  vehicula  of 
the  foul,  or  interiour  induments  thereof  ; the  fpirituous  and  the  luciform 
body,  the  latter  of  which  is  there  enigmatically  called  'Eirhndov,  or  a plain 
fuperficies,  in  thefe  words1;  M»i  UvEvy.x  yoXvim,  y.rdi  fixSdvrc  to  ’Ei rhredw, 
take  care  not  to  defile  or  contaminate  the  fpirit ; nor  to  make  the  plain  fuper- 
ficiss  deep.  For  thus  Pfellus  gloffeth  upon  that  oracle,  duo  yyxmx<;  imvdlyai. 

r'v  oi  XxXdxToV  x)  Toy  [xlv  nveuuxlwov  uvd[xx<rxvr  xtto  ra  aiVGfla  sjtvCpxvhi \vrX 

ocVTp  rev  S\  ’A uyoEidy,  XettIov  xj  xvxtpr,,  oving  'Ei rhreiov'  Fhe  Chaldaick  philejo - 
phers  beflow  upon  the  foul  two  interiour  tunicles  or  veftments,  the  one  of  which 
they  called  pneumatical , or  the  fpirituous  body,  which  is  weaved  out,  as  it  were, 
to  it,  and  compounded  of  the  grofs  fenfible  body,  fit  being  the  more  thin  and 
fubtile  part  thereof;)  the  other  the  luciform  vefiment  of  the  foul, pure  and  pellucid, 
and  this  is  that,  which  is  here  called  the  plain  fuperficies.  Which,  faith  Pletho  l, 
is  not  fo  to  be  underftood,  as  if  it  had  not  three  dimenfions  (forafmuch  as  it 
is  a body  alfoj  but  only  to  denote  the  fubtilty  and  tenuity  thereof.  Where- 
fore, when  the  aforefaid  Hierocles  4 alfo  calls  this  luciform  and  ethereal  body^ 
to  Tl.E'.y.xriy.Q-j  ’’  Qyyyx  Pc;  Xoymm  the  fpiritual  vehicle  of  the  rational 

foul  he  takes  not  the  word  uvEuiAUTiyidy,  in  that  lenfe,  wherein  it  is  ufed  by 
Philoponus , and  others  ; as  if  he  intended  to  confound  this  ethereal  body 
with  that  other  fpiritous  or  airy  body,  and  to  make  but  one  of  them,  but 
father  ftiles  it  fpiritual,  in  a higher  fen fe,  fand  which  cometh  near  to  that 
of  the  Scripture ) as  being  a body  more  fuitableand  cognate  with  that  high- 
eft  and  divineft  part  of  the  foul,  mind  or  reafon,  than  the  other  terreft rial 
body  is  (which,  upon  that  account,  is  called  alio,  by  the  fame  Hierocles  % 

5 I as 

* Comment,  in  aurea  Pythagor.  Carmina,  3 Comment,  in  hoc  Oraculum. 
p.  214,  115.  * Ubi  l'upra,  p.  zzt. 

4 Oracul.  Zorcaltr.  Seft.  X.  Veif.  17c. p.  304.  5 Ibid.  p.  z\±. 
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as  well  as  it  is  by  St.  Paul  *,  animal  or  natural  body ) 

So  that  this  fpiritual  body  of  Hierocles  is  not  the  airy,  but  the  ethereal  bo- 
dy, and  the  fame  with  Syneftus  1 his  Qta-irtnov  his  divine  body.  And 

that  this  diftindtion  of  two  interiour  vehicles  or  tunicles  of  the  foul,  befides 
that  outer  veftment  of  the  terreftrial  body  (ftyled  in  Plato  roVs-ffwJs?,  the 
crujlaceous,  or  ofiraceous  body)  is  not  a meer  figment  of  the  latter  Plato- 
nifts  fince  Chriftianity,  but  a tradition  derived  down  from  antiquity, 
appeareth  plainly  from  Virgil , in  his  fixth  ^Eneid,  where,  though  not  com-, 
rnonly  underftood,  he  writeth  firft  of  the  fpirituous,  or  airy  body,  in 
which  unpurged  fouls  receive  punifhment  after  death,  thus : 

Quin  & fupremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit , 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miferis,  nec  funditus  omnes 
Corpore<£  excedunt  peftes  •,  penitufque  neceJJ'e  eft 
Mult  a diu  concreta  modis  inolefcere  miris. 

Ergo  exercentur  pcenis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt  \ alia  panduntur  inanes 
Sufpenfa  ad  vent  os  ; aliis  fub  gurgite  vafto 
Infedium  eluitur  fcelus , aut  exuritur  igni. 

And  then  again  of  the  other  pure  etherial  and  fiery  body,  in  this  man- 
ner: 

. "Donee  longa  dies  perfedlo  temporis  orbe 
Concretam  exemit  labem , pur  unique  reliquit 
jEthereum  fenfum , atque  aural Jimplicis  ignem. 

"Now,  as  it  was  before  obferved,  that  the  ancient  afierters  of  the  foul’s 
immortality,  fuppofing  it  to  have,  befides  this  terreftrial  body,  another  fpi- 
rituous or  airy  body,  conceived  this  not  only  to  accompany  the  foul  after 
death,  but  alfo  to  hang  about  it  here  in  this  life,  as  its  interiour 
veft  or  tunicle  ; (they  probably  meaning  hereby  the  fame  with  that, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  animal  fpirits,  diffufed  from  the  brain, 
by  the  nerves,  throughout  this  whole  body)  in  like  manner  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  of  them  fuppofing  the  foul,  befides  thofe  two  foremen- 
tioned,  to  have  yet  a third  luciform,  or  ethereal  body,  conceived  this  in  like 
manner  to  adhere  to  it  even  in  this  mortal  life  too,  as  its  inmoft  clothing  or 
tunicle  * yet,foas  that  they  acknowledged  the  force  thereof  to  be  very  much 
weakened  and  abated,  and  its  fplendour  altogether  oblcured  by  the  heavy 
weight  and  grofs  fteams  or  vapours  of  the  terreftrial  body.  Thus  Sttidas , 
upon  the  word  'AuyeuSv;  tells  us  out  of  Ifidoret  wV  ’lxei  * 'AayoitdlV'Oxn- 

[Atz,  Xiyopevov  0'S-fo£J(k?'Tf  Xj  ctVJiov*  yb)  txto  [a\v  to  Avyoadt?  (rw,«a  -rack  dfroTcx^arca 
ivlois  juev  Ei'o-w  rr?  xdpctX rjf  That , according  to  fome  philofophers , the  foul  hath  a 
ter  tain  luciform  vehicle , called  alfo  ftar , or  fun-like , and  eternal \ which  lu- 
eiform  body  is  now  flout  up  within  this  terreftrial  body  (as  a light  in  a dark 
lanthorn)  it  being  fuppofed  by  fome  of  them  to  be  included  within  the  head, 
P.  293  _ &c.  With  which  agreeth  Hierocles , e’v  tw  Svyflw  riy.uv  cruy-ath,  to  ’Au^oeJe? 

n" ' ^iVa rni  ] f ‘"1 a ‘ , Trgonrvfov  ™ (TUfJLoUl  f)  T?1V  Ctg/xov  lotV  OcV  7#  CUUE^OV. 

ec  -'“n'  The  fplendid , or  luciform  body , lieth  in  this  mortal  body  of  ours , conti- 

nually 
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nually  infpiring  it  with  life , and  containing  the  hannory  thereof.  The  ground 
of  which  opinion  was,  becaufe  thefe  philofophers  generally  conceived  the 
human  foul  to  have  pre-exifted  before  it  came  into  this  earthly  body,  and 
that  either  from  eternity,  or  elfe  from  the  firft  beginning  of  the  world’s 
creation  ; and  being  never  without  a body,  and  then  in  a perfect  (late,  to 
have  had  a lucid  and  ethereal  body,  either  co-eternal,  or  co-eve  with  it, 

(though  in  order  of  nature  junior  to  it)  as  its  chariot  or  •vehicle;  which 
being  incorruptible,  did  always  infeparably  adhere  to  the  foul,  in  its  after- 
lapfes  and  defcents,  into  an  aereal  firft,  and  then  a terrcftrial  body;  this 
being,  as  it  were,  the  vinculum  of  union  betwixt  the  foul  and  them.  Thus 
pletho  1 declares  their  fenfe  ; bix  -m a-uyoFl©*  rw  Je  ? tote  tw  Fh>v1u>  tvv ye 
ccv^onrlvvv  ■pvy^vv  vvFylFvEoiai,  0 \v  oAw  too  tx  iyZfx  £wt<xoj  TvvEvyxTi  £icc  ovFyEiEixv 
izjiTrXin'JtjAvx  «t£  Trvcoy.aoToi;  nv(&>  Kj  At*  i'vlQy  By  this  cetherial  body  is  cur  hu- 
man foul  connected  with  its  mortal  body  ; the  whole  thereof  being  implicated 
with  the  whole  vital  fpirit  of  the  embryo , for  as  much  as  this  itfelf  is  a fpirit 
alfo.  But  long  before  Pletho  was  this  dodrine  declared  and  afiferted  by 
Galen , as  agreeable  both  to  Plato's  and  his  own  fenfe  ; he  firft  premifing,  Hip.  b” 
that  the  immediate  organ  or  inftrument  of  fight  was  av'yoEiJk,  a luciform  and  Plat.  1. 7. 
i ethereal  fpirit  ; izovTus  i'j  EgxyEV  xu’yoE  uFes  fj.lv  eivxi  to  tvs  ohpEw?  o/oyxvov,  ciEgosibES  [Cap.  XIII. 
Je  to  tvs  dv.ovs,  dryozdls  ch  to  tvs  o’tFyvs,  Jf?  to'  yh  tvs  yzutTEuis  vyfv,  to  Je  tvs  dp  vs 

&c.  Wherefore  we  may  reafonably  affirm ^ that  the  organ  of  fight  is  a Oper"]  ' 
luciform  or  ethereal  body  ; as  that  of  hearing  is  aereal ; that  of  fmelling  va- 
porous ; that  of  tajle  moi/l  or  watery  \ and  that  of  touch  earthy  ; like  being 
perceived  by  like.  And  he  accordingly  thus  underftanding  thofe  known  verfes 
of  Empedocles,  which  as  Ariftotle  otherwife  interprets  them,  are  nonfenfe ; 
ot)  tout  clg  fa  0 (3ouAe7oh  thjAoui/  0 'Ey? teJoxXvs  iv  ok  (pv<r'i,  Tuly  yh  ydg  yxFxv,  &c. 
atV6avojwE9a  yag  ovtus  too  yh  yEoo$ES~zg(o  toov  xlo-Qvrvg luv,  tvs  ysujxs  (putrEus,  t« 
alyouhs~i^  tvs  d'4«w?,  tvs  ' A'oyostr}0j s‘  And  this  was  that , which  Empedocles 
meant  to  fignify , in  thofe  famous  verfes  of  his  ; it  being  certain , that  by  the  mofi 
earthy  of  our  fenfes , the  touch , we  perceive  the  earthy  nature  of  fenfibles  ; and 
by  the  moft  luciform , viz.  that  of  fight,  the  paffions  of  light  ; by  that , which 
is  aereal,  founds  ; by  that,  which  is  moift  and  fponge-like,  tajles  ; and  lafily , by 
the  organ  of  fmelling , which  is  the  extremity  of  thofe  former  cavities  of  the 
brain,  as  repleniffied  with  vapours , odours.  After  which  he  writeth  of  the 
efience  or  fubftance  of  the  foul,  in  this  manner  ; h c5e  7 vcf  4 ^yys  «V»W 

a,7ro(pvvx.&cii  xdi  d u oli?  Socrsgov  xvxFxxFov  eitveFv,  v tout  sZim  to  olov  ’A oyoiAl;,  x)  ’Ai^e- 
^wd.cs  cr.w^oo  XextIov  cI'jtvv,  els  0 xxv  yv  (3ovXovlcu  xxT  dxoXxhtxv  xprxvovvlcu  s~uiixo's 
V xvtvv  yh  txvwyxlov  i)7ra.{?X£iV  °'l)(rlo tv,  oy^vyd  te  to'  ttqutov  dvTVS  thxi  tst'i  to'  truyx, 
bi  06  yhx  tvv  tv  f s t oI'aKx  crwypx  KOivuftxv  AxyExvEi'  touto  ysv  oh  xlxo  jf  0 Ax 
Atx.l sov  vy7v  exteIx&xi  too  iFv.ipx A»‘  tv  Je  yi  7rgos  xuto  koivuvix  to'  y.xtx  t us  o’4/E,> 
uv two  -mevytx,  (pulositFls  ylFvetrQou'  And  if  we  ffiould  now  declare  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  effience  or  fubftance  of  the  foul,  we  muft  needs  affirm  one  or  other  of  thefe 
two  things  ; that  either  itfelf  is  this  luciform  and  ethereal  body  (which  the 
Stoicks,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  confequence  will  be  brought  unto,  as 
alfo  Ariftotle  himfelf)  or  elfe  that  the  foul  is  itfelf  an  incorporeal  fubftance, 
but  that  this  luciform  ^ethereal  body  is  its  firft  vehicle,  by  which,  as  a middle, 
it  communicates  with  the  other  bodies.  Wherefore  we  muft  fay , that  this  lethe- 
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real  lucid  body  is  extended  throughout  the  whole  brain  ; whence  is  that  luci- 
form  fpirit  derived , that  is  the  immediate  inftrument  of  fight.  Now  from 
hence  it  was,  that  thefe  philosophers,.,  befides  the  moral  purgation  of  the 
foul,  and  the  intclledual  or  philofophical,  recommended  very  much  a 
myftical  or  teleftick  way  of  purifying  this  rethereal  body  in  us,  by  diet  and 
catharms.  Thus  the  forementioned  Hierocles  1 l-rmSy  f,  ru  ’Aj^oeiJe? 

’ TT^oo-fO -j  <ruya  S-vyrov  ovt  xzSagtvtTco  J'eI  ^ r?ro,  &c.  Since  to  our  lucid  or 

fplendid  body , this  grofs  mortal  body  is  come  by  way  of  acceffton , we  ought  to 
purify  the  former  alfo,  and  free  it  from  fympathy  with  the  latter.  And 
again  afterwards,  «»  ry;  Xoyixns  xaSupo-Eii  f)  t»  'AnyoabS;  byfiy.zl(<jy  7 r^o- 

yydtivhxi,  oVwj  av  auraff  uVo7fjF^o>  >oJ  t»to  ^evo^-ekou  jw-i  ly.TroSm  forflzi  Treat;' tv v ocvu 

Trocsizv,  vb)  -d  s Together  with  the  purgations  of  the  rational  foul , the  puri- 
fication of  the  luciform  or  ethereal  vehicle  is  alfo  to  be  regarded , that  this 
being  made  light , ejW  alate  or  wingy , might  no  way  hinder  the  foul's  afeent 
upward : but  he , endeavours  to  purify  the  mind  only , . neglecting  the 
body , applies  not  himfelf  to  the  whole  man.  Whereupon  he  concludes, 
"nil/  TVAsr~ixw  mjs^cisfv  . Trv  ra  ’A'jJ'oekjh?  xzS-zprnirv  bvitxyiv'  / therefore  call 
this  the  telefiick  or  myftick  operation  ; which  is  converfant  about  the  purgation 
cf  the  lucid  or  atherial  vehicle..  And  whereas  philofophy  was  by  Plato  and 
Socrates 2 defined  to  be  a continual  exercife  of  dying  (which  Pliny 3 thought 
ro  be  nothing  but  an  hypochondriacal  or  atrabilarian  diftemper  in  them,  in 
thofe  words  of  his,  which  Salmafusy  and  other  criticks,  can  by  no  means 
underftand,  EJl  etiam  quidam  morbus , per  fapientiam  mori : That  the  dying  by 
wifdom  or  philofophy , is  alfo  but  a certain  kind  cf  bodily  difeafe  or  over-grown 
melancholy ) though  they  fuppofed  this  principally  to  conftft  in  a moral  dying 
to  corporeal  luffs  and  paflions  ; yet  was  the  defign  thereof  partly  myftical 
and  tcleftick  alfo,  it  driving  at  this  further  thing,  that  when  they  Should 
put  off  this  terreftrial  body,  they  might  at  once  die  alfo  to  the  Spirituous- 
and  then  their  foul  have  nothing  left  hanging  about  it,  but  only 


or  aereal 
the  pure 
guage  is 


aether ial  body,  its 


light-winged 


chariot : which  in  Virgil' s lan* 


-P nr  unique  relinqui 


JEthereum  fenfum , alque  aura’i  ftmplicis  ignern . 


Notwithftanding  which,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  Seem  not  to  have- 
been  all  of  them  of  this  perfuafion,  that  the  fame  numerical  sethereal  body, 
which  the  foul  was  at  firft  created  with,  continueth  ftill  about  it,  and  ad- 
hered! to  it  infeparably  to  all  eternity,  during  its  defeents  into  other  grofter 
bodies  •,  but  rather  to  have  fuppofed,  that,  according  to  the  moral  difpo- 
fition  of  the  foul,  it  alw'jys  finds  or  makes  a cognate  and  Suitable  body 
correfpondently  pure  or  impure  ; and  consequently,  that  by  moral  virtue 
and  philofophy,  it  might  again  recover  that  celeftial  body,  .which  was  loft: 
by  its  fall  and  defeent  hither.  This  feemeth  to  have  been  Porphyrias  4 his 
lenfe,  in  thefe  words  of  his;  u;  ay  th  ETz$r,  y wguntet  a-Uy.cn  recast  f)  to  I? 

tiy.dot;  biu^i'ryJvav’  bio  xobhafiUTSgov  y.tv  chotY.ny.ly  avy.<P'Jlov  to  ilyft  m cy.uAx  cruycc,  . 
if  to  ulS-ipov  However  the  foul  be  in  itfelf  affebied,  fo  does  it  always 

find 

' Ibid.  p.  216.  4 In  Scntentiis  ad  lntcllipibilia  ducentibus, 

1 \ i e Pi. tin.  in  Pha'donn  p.  37?.  § XXXII.  p.  233. 

>*  Hilt.  Na.ur.  Lib.  Yil.  Cap.  3c. 
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find  a body  fuitable  and  agreeable  to  its  prefent  difpojition  ; and  therefore  to 
the  purged  fouls  does  naturally  accrue  a body,  that  comes  next  to  immateria- 
lity •,  that  is,  an  (ethereal  one.  And  probably  Plato  * was  of  the  fame 
mind,  when  he  affirmed,  the  foul  to  be  always  in  a body,-  but  fometimes  of 
one  kind , and  fometimes  of  another. 


Now  from  what  hath  been  declared,  it  appeareth  already,  that  the  moft 
ancient  affertors  of  the  incorporeity  and  immortality  of  the  human  foul' 
fuppofed  it,  notwithftanding,  to  be  always  conjoined  with  a body.  Thus 
Hierocles  plainly,  « A oymv  iilx  <rtfj(pvsi;  t^wx  ^w/xa,  aru  v xpx  th  Svy-mpyv  tk 

\ *$•  r\  t f \ "•*  *5*  > \ / j/  t H . • * » « > * v \ * • 2 oQ. 

TO  ii'JXl  TTGCgYIAlJiV)  00;  [XYlTS  TO  (TOQU.CC  HVXl  CCVTVV,  fJ^TS  XV£V  CTW[J<Xl@J  OC? v.A  OLVTY/V  [AtV  |-p  t 20.  Edit 

ct<ruy.x tov,  xTroTrtpxTxSixi  SI  dig  au/xx  to  oXov  xu tvs  stS®*'  'The  rational  nature  hav-  Needhami.]  '• 
ing  always  a cognate  body , fo  proceeded  from  the  demiurgus , as  that  neither 
itjelf  is  body,  nor  yet  can  it  be  without  body  ; but  though  itfelf  be  incorporeal , 
yet  its  whole  form,  notwithftanding , is  terminated  in  a body.  Accordingly 
whereumo,  the  definition,  which  he  gives  of  a man,  is  this,  hoymr  [xstx  p.  29 o. 

c-jpapaV  xhxvxTis  <ruy.x7@r,  a rational  foul,  together  with  a cognate  immortally -2I21; 
body.  He  concluding  there  afterwards,  that  this  enlivened  terreftrial  body, 
or  mortal  man,  is  nothing  but  ilouXm-wMpfi-rrx  1,  the  image  of  the  true  man, 
or  an  acceffion  thereunto,  which  is  therefore  feparable  from  the  fame.  Nei- 
ther doth  he  affirm  this  only  of  human  fouls,  but  alfo  of  all  other  rational 
beings  whatfoever,-  below  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  above  men,  that  they 
alwavs  naturally  actuate  a body.  Wherefore  a dtemon  or  angel  (which 
words  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  by  Hierocles)  is  alfo  defined  by  him  after 
the  fame  manner,  iW£T5''  < puhtvS  o-u/xxt^,  a rational  foul  together 

with  a lucid  body.  And  accordingly  Proclus  upon  Plato's,  Timaus  3 affirm- 

eth,  TTX'JTX  SxljXOVX.  TWV  VjJ.tTtCUV  XCCItJoVX  X,  VOtpXV  igjiiV  4/UPC^V>  ’f? 

al§£(jior  That  every  d.-emon , fuperiour  to  human  fouls,  hath  both  an  intelleblual 
foul  and  an  a ethereal  vehicle , the  entirenefs  thereof  being  made  up  or  compounded 
of  thefe  two  things.  So  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  difference  left  be- 
twixt daemons  or  angels,  and  men,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  but 
only  this,,  that  the  former  arc  lapfable  into  aercal  bodies  only,  and  no  fur- 
ther ; but  the  latter,  into  terreitial  alfo4.  Now  Hierocles  pofitively  af- 
firmeth  5 this  to  have  been  the  true  cabala,  and  genuine  doftrine  of  the  an- 
cient Pythagoreans,-  entertained  afterwards  by  Plato  •,  t hto  tuv  TLvSxyogtluv 

vu  Sofux,  0 St  n\x.Tuv  \!s~tgov  i£t(pvvtv,  dvax xerx;  fcv/j.lplTU  Svvxjxt i enrol, rltfix  fctvgxs  t e- 
*3  wi Syys\  ttxvxv  ht’ixv  ti  kxv  xv^puirhvv  4'UX’4U'  Hnd  this  was  the  doth' ine  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  which  Plato  afterwards  declared  *,  he  refembling  every , both 
human  and  divine  foul  (that  is,  in  our  modern  language,  every  created  ra- 
tional being)  to  a winged,  chariot , and  a driver  or  charioteer,  both  together : 
meaning  by  the  chariot,  an  enlivened  body  ;-and  by  the  charioteer,  the  in- 
corporeal foul  itfelf  abting  it. 


And  now  have  we  given  a full  account,  in  what  manner  the  ancient' 
affertors  ol  incorporeal  fubftance,  as  unextended,  anfwered  that  objetftion' 

againft 

4 Vide  Porphyr.  de  Ab  linent.  ab  Efu  Ani-* 
mil.  ho.  II.  §.38.  p.  8v  &.  alio?'. 

5 Ubi  fupra,  p.  213. 


, De  Legibus,  Lib.  X. 
a P.  214. 

3 Lib.  V.  p.  320. 
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againit  the  illocality  and  immobility  of  particular  finite  fpirits,  daemons  or 
angels,  and  human  fouls ; that  thefe  being  all  naturally  incorporate,  how- 
ever in  themfelves  and  diredtly  immoveable,  yet  were  capable  of  being  in 
fenfe  moved,  by  accident,  together  with  thofe  bodies,  refpe&ively,  which 
they  are  vitally  united  to.  But  as  for  that  pretence,  that  thefe  finite  fpirits, 
or  fubftances  incorporeal  being  unextended,  and  fo  having  in  themfelves 
no  relation  to  any  place,  might  therefore  adfuate  and  inform  the  whole  cor- 
poreal world  at  once,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  things  therein;  their  re- 
ply hereunto  was.  That  thefe  being  effentially  but  parts  of  the  univerfe,  and 
therefore  not  comprehenfive  of  the  whole,  finite  or  particular,  and  not  uni- 
verfiil  beings,  (as  the  three  hypotlafes  of  the  Platonick  trinity  are)  the  fphere 
of  their  activity  could  not  polfibly  extend  any  farther,  than  to  the  quicken- 
ing and  enlivening  of  lome  certain  parts  of  matter  and  the  world,  allotted 
to  them,  and  thereby  of  becoming  particular  animals-,  it  being  peculiar  to 
the  Deity,  or  that  incorporeal  fubftance,  which  is  infinite,  to  quicken  and 
aftuate  all  things. 

But  it  would  be  no  impertinent  digrefiion  here,  (as  to  the  main  fcope  of 
our  prefent  undertaking)  lhould  we  briefly  compare  the  forementioned  doc- 
trine and  cabala  of  the  ancient  Incorporealifts  (the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonifts)  with  that  of  Chriftianity  ; and  confider  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment,  that  is  betwixt  them.  Firft  therefore,  here  is  a plain  agreement  of 
thefe  beft,  and  moft  religious  philofophers,  with  Chriftianity,  in  this  ; 
That  the  moft  confummate  happinefs,  and  higheft  perfe&ion,  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  confifteth  not  in  a feparate  ftate  of  fouls,  ftript  naked 
from  all  body,  and  having  no  manner  of  commerce  with  matter,  as  fome 
high-flown  perfons  in  all  ages  have  been  apt  to  conceit.  For  fuch  amongft 
the  philofophers  (and  Platonifts  too)  was  Plotinus  ; the  unevennefs  and  un- 
fafenefs  of  whole  temper  may  fufficiently  appear  from  hence,  that  as  he 
conceived  human  fouls  might  polfibly  afcend  to  fo  high  a pitch,  as  quite  to 
fhake  off  commerce  with  all  body  fo  did  lie  on  the  other  hand  again  ima- 
gine, that  they  might  alfo  defcend  and  fink  down  fo  low,  as  to  animate  not 
only  the  bodies  of  brutes,  but  even  of  trees  and  plants  too;  two  inconfiftent 
paradoxes ; the  latter  whereof  is  a moft  prodigious  extravagancy,  which 
yet  Empedocles  (though  otherwife  a great  wit)  feems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
alfo,  from  thofe  verfes  of  his  in  Athenaus  1 ; 

noT  ipu  yivo/xriv  xxgriTi  te, 

©a^y®-’,  r’  oluvo;  te  *)  slv  dx\  EAAo7r©-> 

And  amongft  the  Jews,  the  famous  Maimonideswa.ss.KQ  of  this  perfuafion,  it 
being  a known  aphorifm  of  his,  in  his  great  work,  ptf  JOD 
;m  IN:  Eilat  in  the  world  to  come  (or  ftate  of  confummate  happinefs) 
there Jhall  be  nothing  at  all  of  bodyy  but  pure  incorporeity.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, being  accufed  as  a denier  of  the  refurre<ftion,  (an  article  as  well  of  the 
Jewilh,  as  of  the  Chriftian  faith)  he  wrote  that  book  intitled,  Iggereth  Eeman 

purpofely 


-?  Deipnofophilk  Lib.  VIII.  p.  510. 
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purpofely  to  purge  himfelf,  and  to  reconcile  thofe  two  aflcrtions  together, 
which  he  doth  after  Inch  a manner,  as  that  there  Ihould  be  indeed  a refur- 
redion,  at  the  firft  coming  of  the  Jewifh  Meffias,  of  fome  certain  perfons, 
to  live  here  a while  upon  the  earth,  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  be  given  in 
marriage,  and  then  die  again  •,  after  which,  in  the  world  to  come,  they 
fhould  for  ever  continue  pure  fouls,  un-united  to  any  body.  In  which  it 
may  be  well  fufpeCted,  that  the  defign  Maimonides  drove  at,  was  againft 
Chriftianity-,  which,  notwithftanding,  as  to  this  particular,  hath  the  con- 
current feffrages  of  the  bell  philofophers,  that  the  molt  genuine  and  perfect 
ftate  of  the  human  foul,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  immorta',  is  to  continue 
forever,  not  without,  but  with  a body:  and  yet  our  high-flown  enthufi- 
afts  generally  (however  calling  themfelves  Chriftians)  are  fuch  great  Spi- 
ritual]'Its,  and  fo  much  for  the  inward  re  furred  ion,  (which  we  deny  not  to 
be  a Scripture-notion  alfo;  as  in  that  of  St.  Paul1,  If  ye  be  rifen  with 
Chrifi , &c.  And  again  % If  by  any  means  I might  attain  to  the  refurrediion  of 
the  dead ) as  that  they  quite  allegorize  away,  together  with  the  other  parts  of 
Chriftianity,  the  outward  refurredion  of  the  body  ; and  indeed  will  fcarcely 
acknowledge  any  future  immortality,  or  life  to  come,  after  death,  their 
fpirituality  thus  ending  in  Sadducifm  and  infidelity,  if  not  at  length  in- 
downright  atheifm  and  fenfuality. 

But,  befides  this,  there  is  yet  a further  correlpondence  of  Chriftianity 
with  the  forementioned  philofophick  cabala,  in  that  the  former  alfo  flip- 
pofes  the  higheft  perfection  of  our  human  fouls,  not  to  confift  in  being  eter- 
nally conjoined  with  fuch  grofs  bodies,  as  thefe  we  now  have,  unchanged  and 
unaltered:  for  as  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  have  always  complained 
of  thefe  terreftrial  bodies,  as  prifons,  or  living  fepulchres  of  the  foul ; fo 
does  Chriftianity  feem  to  run  much  upon  the  fame  ftrain,  in  thefe  Scripture- 
expreflions 3,  In  this  we  groan  earneftly , defiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
houfe  which  is  from  heaven : and  again4,  IVe  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groanv 
being  burdened , not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed , (that  is,  ftript  quite  naked 
of  all  body)  but  fo  clothed  upon , that  mortality  might  be  fwallowed  up  of  life: 
and  laftly  *,  Ourfelves  alfo , which  have  the  firfl- fruits  of  the  Spirit , groan 
within  ourfelves , waiting  for  the  adoption  (fonffiip  or  inheritance)  namely,  the 
redemption  of  our  bodies  ; that  is,  the  freedom  of  them  from  all  thofe  evils 
and  maladies  of  theirs,  which  we  here  lie  oppreffed  under.  Wherefore  we 
cannot  think,  that  the  fame  heavy  load  and  luggage,  which  the  fouls  of 
good  men  being  here  burdened  with,  do  fo  much  groan  to  be  delivered 
from,  fhall,  at  the  general  referred  ion,  be  laid  upon  them  again,  and 
bound  faft  to  them,  to  all  eternity : for,  of  fuch  a refurredion  as  this,  Plotinus 
(though  perhaps  miftaking  it  for  the  true  Chriftian  refurredion)  might 
have  feme  caufe  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  but  dudrftis  tU  «aa ov  vwov,  a 
refurredlion  to  another  fkep  the  foul  feeming  not  to  be  thoroughly  awake 
here,  but,  as  it  were,  foporated  with  the  dull -Hearns  and  opiatick  vapours 
of  this  grofs  body.  For  thus  the  author  of  the  Booh  of  Wifdom  5,  The  cor- 
ruptible body  prejfeth  down  the  foul , and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down 

the 

1 Col.  iii.  r. 

^ Phil.  iii.  2v 

- z Cor.  v.  2.. 


“V 


4 2 Cor.  v,  4. 

3 Rom.  viii.  23. 
? Chap,  ix.- 1 5, 
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the  mind,  that  mufeth  upon  many  things.  But  the  fame  will  further  appear, 
from  that  account,  which  the  Scripture  itfelf  giveth  us  of  the  refurrebtion  : 
and  firft,  in  general,  when  St.  Paul , anfwering  that  query  of  the  phiiofo- 
phick  infidel,  Idow  are  the  dead  raifed , or  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
replieth  in  this  manner,  Thou  fool,  (that  is,  thou,  who  thinkeft  to  puzzle  or 
baffle  the  Chriftian  article  of  the  refurrebfion,  which  thou  underhanded: 
not)  that  whiih  thou  fowejl,  is  not  quickened  (to  the  production  of  any  thing,) 
except  it  firft  die  to  what  it  was.  And  thou  foweft  not  that  body , that  jhall  be, 
but  bare  grain,  as  of  wheat,  or  of  barley,  or  the  like  ; but  God  (in  the  ordi- 
nary courfeof  nature)  giveth  it  a body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  him  (that  is,  a ftalk, 
and  an  ear,  having  many  grains  with  hufks  in  it,  and  therefore  neither  in 
quantity  nor  quality  the  fame  with  that,which  was  fowed  under  ground)  nor 
does  he  give  to  all  feeds  one  and  the  fame  kind  of  body  neither,  but  to  every 
feed  its  own  correfpondent  body  •,  as  to  wheat  one  kind  of  ear,  and  to  bar- 
ley another.  As  if  he  fhould  have  faid  ; Know  that  this  prefent  body  of 
ours  is  to  be  look’d  upon  but  as  a kind  of  feed  of  the  refurre£tion-body, 
which  therefore  is  accordingly  in  fome  fenfe  the  fame,  and  in  lome  fenfe  not 
the  fame  with  it.  Befides  which  general  account,  the  particular  oppofitions, 
which  the  Scripture  makes  betwixt  the  prefent  and  future  body,  feem  very 
agreeable  to  thole  of  the  philofophick  cabala  : for,  firft,  the  prefent  body 
is  faid  1 to  be  fowed  in  corruption , but  the  future  raifed  in  incorruption . For 
the  children  of  the  refurrediion  cannot  die  any  snore- . And  then  mortality 
Jhall  be  fwallowed  up  of  life  3.  Wherefore  the  Chriftian  refurreCtion-body, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  philofophick  cabala,  is  a-dfxa.  and  dUm  too, 

(2  Cor.  v.  i.)  an  immortal  and  eternal  body.  Again,  the  body  fowed,  is 
laid  4 to  be  a dijhonourable , ignominious,  and  inglorious  body  and  therefore 
called  alio  by  St.  Paul  % to  tv;  Tx-mivuo-ews  vy.!hv.  The  body  of  our  humi- 
lity, or  humiliation  ; a body  agreeable  to  this  lapfed  ftate  of  the  foul,  but 
the  body,  which  fhall  be  railed,  fhall  be  a glorious  body  •,  and  r« 

eruixxrt  rHq  bogv$  dv IS,  conformable  to  that  glorious  body  of  Chrift : who,  when  he 
was  but  externally  transfigured,  his  face  did  fhine  as  the  fun,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  as  the  light.  The  glory  of  a body  confifteth  only  in  the  comeli- 
nefs  of  its  proportion,  and  the  lplendour  thereof : thus  is  there  6 one  glory  of 
the  fun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  ftars,  that  is, 
a different  fplendour  of  them.  Wherefore  the  future  body  of  the  righteous, 
according  to  the  Scripture  alfo,  as  well  as  the  philofophick  cabala,  will  be 
<ruy.x  (pwh'ivoy,  and  <rbij.cc  doyouJh,  and  drgouJh,  a glorious,  fplendid,  luci- 
form  and  ftar-like  body , Wildom  iii.  y.  f ima-xovtii  avruv  h irby.fxai.  The 
righteous , in  the  time  of  their  vifitation,  JhaU  ftsine  forth.  Daniel  xii.  2,  3. 
They, that  be  wife , ftjall  fhine  as  the  brightnefs  of  the  firmament ; and  they,  that 
turn  many  to  right  eoufnefs,  as  the  ftars  for  ever  and  ever.  And  Matth.  xiii.  43. 
Then  fhall  the  righteous  fhine  forth  as  the  fun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  father.  And 
therefore  probably  this  future  glorious  refurreClion-body  is  that  inheritance 
of  the  faints  in  light , which  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of.  Col.  i.  12.  Moreover, 
there  is  another  difference  betwixt  this  prefent  and  that  future  body  of  the 
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righteous,  wherein  St.  Paul 1 and  Hierocles 1 do  well  agree  ; the  firft  being 
called  by  both  of  them,  Qufx  rpv%ucov9  an  animal  body , the  fecond  Qupa. 
mi'jfn.xTubv,  a fpiritnal  body.  Which  latter  expreffion,  in  Scripture,  does 
not  only  denote  the  fubtilty  and  tenuity  thereof ; but  alfo  as  this  prefent 
body  is  called  an  animal body,  becaufe  it  is  fuitable  and  agreeable  to  that  ani- 
mal life,  which  men  have  common  with  brutes,  fo  is  that  future  called  Spi- 
ritual, as  bearing  a fit  proportion  and  correfpondency  to  fouls  renewed  in 
the  fpirit  of  their  mind,  or  in  whom  the  divine  Spirit  dwelleth  and  adeth, 
exercifing  its  dominion.  "'There  is  an  animal  body , and  there  is  a Spiritual 
body.  And,  the  firjl  Adam  was  made  a living  Soul ',  the  lajl  Adam  a quick- 
ning  Spirits  And  thus  are  in  the  Scripture,  taken  for  ol  y* 

'iyyvTtt;,  they  who  have  not  the  Spirit.  And  4 alvQgu 7r&>  ov  Ciypxi  tx  tou 

7 TV£Vf/.x]<&  tov  hsou,  the  animal j man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  oS 
God.  Which  Spirit  is  alfo  faid,  in  Scripture,  to  be  the  earnefi  of  that  our 
future  inheritance , Ephef.  i.  14.  and  the  earned;  of  this  fpiritual  and  heavenly 
body,  2 Cor.v.  5.  It  is  alfo  laid  to  be  that,  by  which  (efficiently)  thefe  mortal 
bodies  ffiall  be  quickned,  Rom.  viii.  1 1.  If  the  Spirit  of  him , that  raifed  up 
Jefus  from  the  dead , dwell  in  you  ; he , that  raifed  up  Chrifi  from  the  dead,fhall 
alfo  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit , that  dwelleth  in  you.  Neither 
doth  Hierocles  fall  much  ffiort  of  this  Scripture-notion  of  a fpiritual  body,  p 
when  he  defcribes  it  to  be  that,  0 ft  vosft  TfXaioV/m  t»Js  a-waftl/Jui,  which  [ p.22,977*Edit. 

is  agreeable  to  the  intellectual  perfection  of  the  foul.  This  fpiritual  body  is  Needhami.J 
that,which  the  ancient  Hebrews  called,  eagles  wings ; we  reading 

thus  in  the  Gemara  ol  the  Sanhedrin , (c.  11 . fol.  92.  col.  2.)  “IDNfl  mv 

p na  oyns  obiyn  nx  pa  trrnb  ropn  nwyv  outy  ?rm 

cD'nn  us  by  ptatMD  czd’S:d  pb  nt^y  napn  if  you  aft,  what  jhaii  be- 
come of  the  righteous , when  God  Shall  renew  the  world  ? the  anfwer  is,  God 
fid  all  make  them  wings  like  eagles , whereby  they  ft  all  fly  upon  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters. Again,  as  this  prefent  body  is  called,  in  Scripture,  an  earthly  body , 
fo  is  the  future  body  of  the  righteous  ftyled  by  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans, a heavenly  body,  and  they, who  ffiall  then  be  pofteffors  thereof,  imft- 
vtoi  olvQgunroi,  heavenly  men,  1 Cor.  xv.  As  is  the  heavenly , fuch  are  they,  that 
are  heavenly.  Befides  which,  as  philofophers  fuppofed  both  daemons  (or  an- 
gels) and  men,  to  have  one  and  the  fame  (pdpx  avyoedtt,  ftxviov  and  xlSftov, 
or  a like  lucid,  heavenly  and  aetherial  body;  fo  from  that  of  our  Saviour, 
when  he  affirmeth,  that  they,  who  5 ft  all  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world , and  the  refurredion  from  the  dead,  will  neither  marry,  nor  be  given  in 
marriage ; nor  can  die  any  more ; for  they  are  i<rxyye\oi,  equal  to  the  an- 
gels. From  hence,  I fay,  we  may  venture  to  call  this  refurredion- body  of 
the  juft  alfo  an  angelical  or  ifangelical  body  ; and  the  rather  becaufe  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  (as  we  learn  from  Nachmonides , in  Shaar  Haggemul)  ftyled 
it  ’n'Ottbun  ti?S]n  the  angelical  clothing  of  the  foul ; and 

Tertullian  himfelf,  angelificatam  carnem , angelified  fleft.  But,  laftly,  St.  Thus  St  Aa- 
Paul  is  not  only  pofitive  in  his  dodrine  here,  but  alfo  negative  6;  Nozv  this  ft  in.  Corpora 
I fay,  brethren,  that  fleft  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ; nei-  Angelica  ; 
ther  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption.  Which  place  being  undoubtedly 

Vo  L . II.  5K  not  rum. 
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not  to  be  allegorized,  it  may  be  from  thence  inferred,  that  the  happy  re- 
furrebt  ion-body  fhall  not  be  this  foul  and  grofs  body  of  ours  only  varnifh- 
ed  and  gilded  over  on  the  outfide  of  it,  it  remaining  ftill  nafty,  fluttifh, 
and  ruinous  within,  and  having  all  the  fame  feeds  of  corruption  and  mor- 
tality in  its  nature,  which  it  had  before,  though  by  perpetual  miracle  kept 
off,  it  being  as  it  were  by  violence  defended  from  being  feized  upon  and 
devoured  by  the  jaws  of  death  *,  but  Chat  it  fhall  be  fo  inwardly  changed  a* 
its  nature,  as  that  the  pofTeffors  thereof  cannot  die  any  more.  But  all  this* 
which  hath  been  faid  of  the  refur rebt ion -body,  is  not  fo  to  be  underftood, 
as  if  it  belonged  univerfally  to  all,  that  fhall  be  raifed  up  at  the  lafl  day,  or 
made  to  appear  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  perfons,  at  that  great  and  ge- 
neral afiizes ; that  they  fhall  have  all  alike  (wicked  as  well  as  good)  fuch 
glorious,  fpiritual  and  celeftial  bodies  ; but  it  is  only  a defcription  of  the 
ftvaf-ao-*?.  the  refurreblion  of  life  -,  which  is  emphatically  called  alfo 

by  our  Saviour  Chr i ft  *,  dvds-xmg  » U tm  v&cgUv,  the  refurrebiion  from  the 
dead , or  to  a happy  immortality  ; as  they,  who  fhall  be  thought  worthy  there- 
of, are  likewife  ftyled  by  him  ijo)  ce'vxfMre&s,  the  children  of  the  refurreblion.. 
Of  which  refurrebtion  only  it  is  that  St.  Paul  treateth,  in  that  fifteenth, 
chapter  of  his  to  the  Corinthians , And  we  fay,  that  this  Chriftian  refur- 
reblion  of  life  is  the  veiling  and  fettling  of  the  fouls  of  good  men  in  their 
glorious,  fpiritual,  heavenly  and  immortal  bodies.  The  complete  happi- 
nefs  of  a man,  and  all  the  good  that  can  be  defired  by  him,  was  by  the 
Heathen  poet  thus  fummed  up,  Ut  fit  mens  fana  in  corpore  fano , That  there 
he  a found  mind  in  a found  body : and  the  Chriftian  happinefs  feems  to  be  all 
comprifed  in  thefe  two  things ; firfi , in  being  inwardly  regenerated  and  re- 
newed in  the  fpirit  of  their  mind,  cleanfed  from  all  pollution  of  flefh  and 
fpirit,  and  made  partakers  of  the  divine  life  and  nature  ; and  then,  fecond- 
ly,  in  being  outwardly  clothed  with  glorious,  fpiritual,  celeftial  and  incor- 
ruptible bodies.  The  Scripture  plainly  declareth,  that  our  fouls  are  not 
at  home  here,  in  this  terreflrial  body,  and  thefe  earthly  manfions,  but  that 
they  are  ftrangers  and  pilgrims  therein  ; which  the  patriarchs  alfo  con  fel- 
ling, plainly  declared,  that  they  fought  a country,  not  that  which  they 
came  out  from,  but  a heavenly  one.  From  which  paflages  of  Scripture 
fome  indeed  would  infer,  that  fouls  being  at  firft  created  by  God  pure, 
pre-exifted,  before  this  their  terrene  nativity,  in  celeftial  bodies ; but  after- 
wards ftraggled  and  wandered  down  hither,  as  Philo  for  one2-,  uiroXtTrSrct 
[xiv  yag  ri  tov  itgcemo y toV-ov,  xaQuTreg  clg  fctvnv  riXS-srh  tru/xx’  Our  foul 

(faith  he)  having  left  its  heavenly  manfion , came  down  into  this  earthly  body , 
as  a fir ange  place.  But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  our  human  fouls  were  at 
firft:  intended  and  defigned  by  God  Almighty,  the  maker  of  them,  for 
other  bodies  and  other  regions,  as  their  proper  home  and  country,  and  their 
eternal  refting-place  : however,  to  us,  that  be  not  firft , which  is  fpiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural , and  afterwards  that  which  is  fpiritual.  Now  though 
fome,  from  that  of  St.  Paul*,  where  he  calls  this  happy  refurredlion-body, 
eixtirypiov  v/xuv  to  a’aai/a,  that  houfe  of  ours,  that  is  from,  heaven or  which 
someth  cut  of  heaven,  would  infer,  that  therefore  it  will  not  be  taken  out  of 

graves 
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graves  and  charnel  houfes ; they  conceiving  alfo,  that  the  individuation  and 
famenefs  of  men’s  perfons  does  not  neceflarily  depend  upon  the  numerical 
identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter,  becaufewe  never  continue  thus  the  fame, 
our  bodies  always  flowing  like  a river,  and  pafling  away  by  infenfible  tran- 
spiration ; and  it  is  certain,  that  we  have  not  all  the  fame  numerical  mat- 
ter, and  neither  more  nor  lefs,  both  in  infancy  and  irf  old  age,  though  we 
be  for  all  that  the  felf-fame  perfons  : yet,  neverthelefs,  according  to  the  beft 
philofophy,  which  acknowledges  no  efiential  or  fpecifical  difference  of 
matter,  the  fouleft  and  grofleft  body  that  is,  merely  by  motion  may  not 
only  be  cryftallized,  but  alfo  brought  into  the  purity  and  tenuity  of  the 
fineft  tether.  And  undoubtedly,  that  fame  numerical  body  of  our  Saviour 
Chrift,  which  lay  in  the  fepulchre,  was  after  his  refurredlion  thus  tranf- 
formed  into  a fpiritual  and  heavenly  body  ; the  fubtilty  and  tenuity  whereof 
appeared  from  his  entring  in  when  the  doors  were  fhut,  and  his  vanifhing 
out  of  fight  •,  however  its  glory  were  for  the  time  fufpended,  partly  for  the 
better  convincing  his  difciples  of  the  truth  of  his  refurredtion,  and  partly 
becaufe  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear  the  fplendor  of  it.  We  conclude 
therefore,  that  the  Chriftian  myftery,  of  the  refurredlion  of  life,  confifteth 
not  in  the  foul’s  being  reunited  to  thefe  vile  rags  of  mortality,  thefe  grofs 
bodies  of  ours,  (fuch  as  now  they  are  *}  but  in  having  them  changed  into  the 
likenefs  of  Chrift’s  glorious  body,  and  in  this  mortal’s  putting  on  immor- 
tality. 

Hitherto  have  we  feen  the  agreement,  that  is  betwixt  Chriftianity  and 
the  old  philofophick  cabala,  concerning  the  foul,  in  thefe  two  things  : 

Firft,  that  the  higheft  happinefs  and  perfection  of  the  human  foul  con- 
fifteth not  in  a ftate  of  pure  feparation  from  all  body  *,  and  fecondly,  that 
it  does  not  confift  neither  in  an  eternal  union  with  fuch  grofs  terreftrial  bo- 
dies, as  thefe  unchanged  j the  foul  being  not  at  home,  but  a ftranger  and 
pilgrim  in  them,  and  opprefifed  with  the  load  of  them  : but  that  at  laft, 
the  fouls  of  good  men  ftiall  arrive  at  glorious,  fpiritual,  heavenly  and  im- 
mortal bodies.  But  now  as  to  that  point,  whether  human  fouls  be  always 
united  to  forne  body  or  other,  and  confequently  when  by  death  they  put  off 
this  grofs  terreftrial  body,  they  are  not  thereby  quite  diverted,  and  ftript 
naked  of  all  body,  but  have  a certain  fubtile  and  fpirituous  body,  ft  ill  ad- 
hering to  them,  and  accompanying  them  ? or  elfe,  whether  all  fouls,  that 
have  departed  out  of  this  life,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  have 
ever  fince  continued  in  a ftate  of  feparation  from  all  body,  and  fhall  fo  con- 
tinue forwards  till  the  day  of  judgment  or  general  refurredtion  ? we  muft 
confefs,  that  this  is  a thing  not  fo  explicitely  determined,  or  exprefly  de- 
cided in  Chriftianity,  either  way.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  firft  of  all  certain  from 
fcripture,  that  fouls  departed  out  of  thefe  terreftrial  bodies  are  therefore 
neither  dead  nor  afleep,  till  the  laft  trump  and  general  refurredtion,  but  Death , called 
ftill  alive  and  awake  •,  our  Saviour  Chrift  affirming,  that  they  all  live  unto^ee?lnScriP~ 
God  the  meaning  whereof  feems  to  be  this,  that  they,  who  are  faid  to  be 
dead,  are  dead  only  unto  men  here  upon  earth  -,  but  neither  dead  unto  them- 
lelves,  nor  yet  unto  God,  their  life  being  not  extindt,  but  only  difappear- 
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mg  to  ns,  and  withdrawn  from  our  fight  ; for  as  much  as  they  are  gone  off 
this  ftage,  which  we  ftill  continue  to  ad:  upon.  And  thus  is  it  faid  a!fo  of  our 
Saviour  Chrift  himfelf,  and  that  after  his  refurrtdion  too,  that  he  liveth 
unto  God  {Rom.  vi.  10.)  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  they,  who  are 
laid  to  live  to  God,  are  not  therefore  fuppofed  to-be  lefs  alive,  than  they 
were,  when  they  lived  unto  men.  Now  it  feemeth  to  be  a privilege  or 
prerogative  proper  to  the  Deity  only,  to  live  and  adt  alone,  without  vital 
vtfiafxuvt  union  or  conjunction  with  anybody.  Quarendum,  faith  Origen,  fi  poftibile 
l.  2.  eft,  penitus  incorporeas  remanere  rationabiles  creaturas,  cum  ad  fummum 

[Cap.II  p.69 ‘JdnSiitatis  ac  beatitudinis  venerent  ? An  necejfe  eft  eas  femper  conjunftas  eftecor- 
Opcr.j  poribus  ? It  is  worth  our  inquiry,  whether  is  be  poftible  for  rational  creatures 
to  remain  perfectly  incorporeal , and  feparate  from  all  body,  when  they  are 
arrived  to  the  higheft  degree  of  holinefs  and  happinefs  ? or  whether  they  be  al- 
ways of  necefftty  conjoined  with  fome  bodies  •,  and  afterwards  he  plainly  affirm- 
eth  it  to  be  impofiible,  Vivere  prater  corpus  ullam  aliam  naturam,  prater 
Patrem , G?  Filium, . G?  Spiritum  Sandlum  : For  any  other  nature , befuies  the 
Father , and  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  to  live  quite  without  a body.  In- 
deed if  this  were  moft  natural  to  the  human  foul,  and  moll  perfebtive  of  it, 
to  continue  feparate  from  all  body,then  doubtlefs  (as  Origen  implied)  fhould 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  rather  after  the  day  of  judgment,  continue  in  fuch  a 
Hate  of  feparation,  to  all  eternity.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  natural 
to  fouls  to  enliven  and  inform  fome  body  or  other,  (though  not  always 
a terreftrial  one)  as  our  inward  fenfe  inclines  us  to  think,  then  can  it  not 
feem  fo  probable,  that  they  fhould,  by  a kind  of  violence,  be  kept  fo  long  in 
an  unnatural  or  preter- natural  itate  of  nakednefs  and  feparation  from  all 
body,  fome  of  them  even  from  Adam  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

Again,  the  Scripture  alfo  intimates,  that  fouls  departed  out  of  this  life 
have  a knowledge  of  one  another,  and  are  alfo  capable  of  the  punifhment 
of  fenfe  or  pain  Fear  him,  (faith  our  Saviour)  who  after  he  hath  killedr 
hath  power  to  caft  into  hell,.  Luke  xii.  And  the  foul  of  the  rich  man  is  faid 
to  be  immediately  after  death  in  torments,  before  the  day  of  judgment ; as 
likewife  to  have  known  Abraham  and  Lazarus.  And  it  feems  neither  a- 
greeable  to  our  common  notions,  nor  yet  to  piety,  to  conclude,  that  the 
fouls  of  wicked  men,  departing  out  of  this  life,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  in  their  feveral  ages,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  have  all  of  them  no 
manner  of  punifhment  inflibted  on  them,  fave  only  that  of  remorfe  of  con- 
fidence, and  future  expectation.  Now  it  is  not  conceivable,  how  fouls  after 
death  fhould  know  and  be  knowable,  and  converfe  with  one  another,  and 
have  any  punifhment  of  fenfe  or  pain  inflibted  on  them,  were  they  not  vitally 
DeAr.p  "09  un^tec^  to  fome  bodies.  And  thus  did  Fertullian  reafon  long  ago;  Dolet 
Riga//  ° J apud  inferos  anima  cujufdam , (A  punitur  in  flamma,  G?  cruciatur  in  lingua,  G? 
[Cap.  VII.  de  digito  anima  foelicioris  implorat  folatium  roris.  Imaginem  exiftimas,  exi- 
p.  165.]  ium  flints  pauperis  lat antis,  G?  divitis  mcerentis.  Et  quid  illic  Lazari  nomen , 

ft  non  in  veritate  res  eft  ? Sed  etft  imago  credenda  eft , teftimonium  erit  veri- 
tatis.  Si  enim  non  habet  anima  corpus,  non  caperet  imaginem  corporis.  Nec 
mentirelur  de  corporalibus  membris  feriptura , ft  non  erant.  Quid  eft  autem 
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iltud , qucd  ad  infer  n a transferor,  pcji  diver  tium  corporis  l quod  detinetur , 
L?  diem  judicii  refervatur?  Ad  quod  id  Chrijlus  mortendo  defcendil  ? puto 
ad  animas  patriarcharum  ? Incorporalitas  anima  ab  omni  gencre  cuftodia  li- 
bera eft  ; immunis  a poena  id  dfovela.  Per  quod  enim  punitur  aut  fovetur , 
hoc  erit  corpus.  Igitur  fi  quid  tormenti  five  folatii  anima  pracepit  in  car  cere , vel 
diverforio  inferum , in  igni  vel  in  finu  Abraha z,  probat  a erit  corporalitas  anima. 
Corporalitas  enim  nihil  patitur , non  habens  per  quod  pati  pofit : aut  fi  habet , hoc 
erit  corpus.  In  quantum  enim  omne  corporate  paffibile  eft  \ in  tantum  quodpafftbile 
eft , corporate  eft.  We  read  in  Scripture  of  a foul  tormented  in  hell , punifhed 
•with  flames , and  deftrous  of  a drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue.  Tou  will  fay , 
perhaps , that  this  is  parabolical  and  fictitious.  What  then  does  the  name  of 
Lazarus  ftgnify  there,  if  it  were  no  real  thing  ? But  if  it  be  a parable  never 
fo  much , yet  muft  it,  notwithftanding , as  to  the  main,  fpeak  agreeably  to 
truth.  For  if  the  foul  fafter  death)  have  no  body  at  all,  then  can  it  not 
have  any  corporeal  image,  Jhape,  or  figure.  Nor  can  it  be  thought,  that  the 
Scripture  would  lye  concerning  corporal  members,  if  there  were  none.  But 
what  is  that , which,  after  its  feparation  from  this  body , is  carried  down  into 
hell,  and  there  detained  prifoner , and  referved  till  the  day  of  judgment  ? And 
what  is  that , which  Chrift  dying  defended  down  unto  ? Ifuppofe  to  the  fouls  of 
the  patriarchs.  But  incorporality  is  free  from  all  cuftody  or  imprifonment,  as 
alfo  devoid  of  pain  and  pleafure.  Wherefore,  if  fouls  be  fenfble  of  pain  after 
death,  and  tormented  with  fire , then  muft  they  needs  have  fome  corporeity  , for 
incorporality  fuffers  nothing.  And  as  every  corporeal  thing  ispajfive  or  patible , 
Co  again  what foever  is  paffive  is  corporeal.  1 Tertullian  would  alfo  confirm 
this  from  a vifion  or  revelation  of  a certain  filter- prophet,  (miracles  and 
prophecy  -being  faid  by  him  not  to  be  then  altogether  extinfl,)  Inter  ca- 
tena oftenfa  eft  mihi  anima  corporaliter,  id  fpiritus  videbatur,  tenera  id  lu- 
cida,  id  aerii  color  is,  id  forma  per  omnia  humana  : There  was  (faid  the) 
amongft  other  things,  a foul  corporally  exhibited  to  my  view,  and  it  was  tender 
and  lucid,  and  of  an  aereal  colour,  and  every  way  of  human  form.  Agree- 
ably to  which,  Tertullian  himfelf  addeth;  Ejfigiem  non  aliam  anima  humana 
deputandam  prater  humanam,  id  qiiidem  ejus  corporis , quod  unaquaque  circun- 
tulit.  There  is  no  other  f ape  to  be  affigned  to  a human  foul,  but  human  and 
indeed  that  of  the  body,  which  is  before  carried  about.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  Tertullian  here  drives  the  bufinefsfo  far,  as  to  make  the  foul  itfelf  to  be 
corporeal,  figurate,  and  colorate,  and  after  death  to  have  the  very  fame 
fhape,  which  its  refpe<5tive  body  had  before  in  this  life  •,  he  being  one  of 
thole,  who  were  net  able  to  conceive  of  any  thing  incorporeal,  and  there- 
fore being  a religionift,  concluded  God  himfelf  to  be  a certain  body  alfo. 
But  the  reafons,  which  he  here  infifteth  on,  will  indeed  extend  no  further 
than  to  prove,  that  the  foul  hath  after  death  fome  body  vitally  united  to  it, 
by  means  whereof  it  is  both  capable  of  converfe,  andfenfible  of  pain,  for 
as  much  as  body  alone  can  have  no  fenfeof  any  thing. 

And  this  is  that,  which  Irenaus  from  the  fame  Scripture  gathereth  ; not 
that  the  foul  is  a body,  but  that  it  hath  a body,  after  death,  conjoined  with 
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if,  and  that  of  the  fame  form  and  figure  with  that  body,  which  it  had 
I 2.C.62.  before  here  in  this  life  •,  Pleniffime  autem  Dominus  docuit , non  folum  perfe- 
XXX IV  p verare*  non  de  corpore  in  corpus  tranfgredientes  animus,  fed  L?  char  ah  erem 
168.  edit.  corporis , in  quo  etiam  adapt  an  tur,  cujiodire  eundeni',  et  meminiffe  eas  operum , 
Maflueti.j  qua  egerunt  hie , d quibus  ceffaverunt  ; in  enarratione , qua  feribitur  de  Di~ 
vite  L?  de  Lazaro,  qui  refrigerabatur  in  finu  Abrahte  ; in  qua  ait  Divitem  cog - 
nofeere  Lazarum  poft  mortem  •,  et  manere  in  fuo  ordine  unumquemque  ipforum. 
Our  Lord  hath  moft  plainly  taught  us,  that  fouls  do  not  only  continue  after 
death , without  puffing  out  of  one  body  into  another , but  alfo , that  they  keep  the 
character  of  body , wherein  they  are  then  alfo  adapted , the  fame,  which  they  had 
before  -,  as  likewife,  that  they  remember  the  a Elions  and  cmiffions  of  their  life 
pafl  -,  in  that  enarration , which  is  written  concerning  the  rich  man  and  La- 
zarus, who  was  refrefhed  in  AbrahamV  bofom  ; wherein  he  ajfirmeth  the  rich 
man  to  have  known  both  Lazarus  and  Abraham  after  death,  as  alfo  each  of 
C.  65-  them  to  remain  in  their  own  order.  And  thus  again  in  the  following  chap- 
[Cap.  ter . per  hac  manifefiiffime  declaratum  eft , 6?  perfeverare  animas  •,  & non  de 
1 ' f*  corpore  in  corpus  exire  ; & habere  hominis  figuram  *,  (ut  etiam  cognofcantur) 
& meminiffe  eorum , qua  hie  fint ; & digram  habitationem  unamquamque  gen- 
tem  percipere , etiam  ante  judicium.  By  thefe  things  it  is  mofl  manifeftly  de- 
clared, that  fouls  do  both  perfevere  after  death,  and  that  they  do  not  tranf- 
migrate  out  of  one  body  into  another , and  that  they  have  a human  figure  or 
fhape,  ( whereby  they  may  be  known  ; ) as  alfo  that  they  remember  the  things 
here  upon  the  earth,  and  their  own  aElions  -,  and  laftly , that  each  kind  of  good 
and  bad  have  their  diftind  and  fuitable  habitations  affigned  them,  even  before 
the  judgment . Now,  that  Irenaus  did  not  here  mean,  that  fouls  are  them- 
felves  bodily  fubftances,  and  confequently  have  a certain  chara&er,  form 
and  figure  of  their  own,  but  only  that  they  have  certain  bodies  conjoined 
with  them,  which  are  figurate,  is  firft  of  all  evident  from  the  words  rhem- 
felves,  char  aft  erem  corporis,  in  quo  etiam  adaptantur,  cujiodire  eundem  •,  the 
natural  fenfe  whereof  is  this,  that  they  keep  the  character  of  body  ( wherein 
they  are  then  alfo  adapted  after  death ) the  fame  with  that,  which  thefe  bodies 
before  had  here  in  this  life.  And  it  is  further  manifeft  from  hence,  becaufe 
he  elfewhere  plainly  declareth  fouls  themfelves  to  be  incorporeal  ; as  in  his 
fifth  book  and  feventh  chapter*,  Flatus  autem  vita  incorporalis  eft,  but  the 
breath  of  life  is  incorporeal . 

Furthermore,  Origen  was  not  only  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  that  fouls  af- 
ter death  had  certain  fubtile  bodies  united  to  them,  and  that  thofe  bodies  of 
theirs  had  the  fame  ^a^xurc^ov,  characterizing  form , which  thefe 
their  terrefbrial  bodies  before  had  ; but  alfo  thinks,  that  this,  together 
with  the  foul’s  immortality,  may  be  fufficiently  proved  from  the  frequent 
apparitions  of  ghofts  or  departed  fouls ; in  way  of  oppofition  to  Celfus , 
endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  Scripture  teftimonies  concerning  the  appari- 
tions of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  and  imputing  them  either  to  magical  impo- 
flure,  or  fanatick  phrenzy,  or  the  dilciples  miftaking  their  own  dreams  and 
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phancies  for  vifions  and  fenfations,  after  the  Epicurean  way  T,  r «Vo  Je  iSky  vt%v 
xxTxQxivxs~ixov  es~iv  dvxFna.iH  b'oTfxxl^,  wj  'h  gyp  u^EfjjxE  tcov  aTsSai/ovTojn* 

>t)  8 (XXTtlV  7TB7T l$~SVXE  7TCp\  T rj  X^XVxAxS  aUT>J?,  o tsto  TO  SoFjXX  CtVSt\n(pUS'  US 
IlA&rwlI  EU  TU  7T£Oi  T'/5'  4'U/C,,?  ^£V£()  C*‘0£“h!  ?P5:l'7 dQjJUXTX  7T£^1  jX.vry.i7x  TMTl  yeJfOVS- 

vxi  tcov  F'h  TsdvriKOTwj-  ‘Though  this  might  feem  to  have  been  fmartly  oppofed  by 
Celfus,  jyf/  /<&<?/£  wry  apparitions  of  ghofts , notwithfianding,  a fufficient 
argument  or  proof  of  a certain  necejfary  opinion , fouls  do  fubfijt  after 
deaths  Neither  did  Plato  vainly  conclude  the  immortality  and  permanency  of 
the  foul , befides  other  things , /row  thofe  fhadow-like  phantafms  of  the  dead , that 
have  appeared  to  many  about  graves  and  monuments.  Whereupon  he  giveth 
this  further  account  of  thefe  apparitions,  t«  hv  ymytvx  vefi  gyw  teSmixo'- 

TWO  CpxVTxQfJ.XTX  UTzb  TUi©-*  VJTCXUyivH  J'lVlaH-,  TH  XXTX  T57V  Utp£f~l)5tiyaW  IV  TU  Y.x\H- 

ytvu  1 A-jyouou  T.diAx-ri  ^uyfv'  For  thefe  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  sneer 
groundlefs  imaginations,  but  they  proceed  from  fouls  them] 'elves , really  remain- 
ing and furviving  after  death , fubffting  in  that , which  is  called  a luciform 

body.  Where,  notwithftanding  Origen  takes  this  ’A vyouSis  Zuya,  or  luci- 
form body , in  a larger  fenfe,  than  the  Greek  philofophers  wererwont  to  do; 
namely,  fo  as  to  comprehend  under  it  that  airy  or  vaporous  body  alfo, 
which  belongeth  to  unpurged  fouls,  who  do  therein  moft  frequently  ap- 
pear after  death  ; whereas  it  is  thought  proper  to  the  purged  fouls  to  be 
cloathed  with  the  luciform  body  only.  Befides  which,  the  fame  Origen 
tells  us,  that  the  thing,  which  St.  Thomas  the  Apoftle  difbelieved,  was  not 
our  Saviour’s  appearing  after  death,  as  if  he  had  thought  it  impoflible  for 
ghofts  or  fouls  departed  vifibly  to  appear,  but  only  his  rifing  and  appearing 
in  that  fame  folid  body,  which  had  been  before  crucified,  and  was  laid  in 
the  fepulchre  ; (ruJxaTETE0nTo  yiv  ydg  ixsTv^y  T-p  (pxQxnQr  dv Tov  iugxx £uxi}  us  ax 

dfvVXTH  uvl^’y  TB  Till/  gy ijv  TH  TeOvTJXOT^IP  otp^WCC i*  a’xETJ  <f  IVOyi^iV  tivXl  TO  £U 

cufxari  xv tov  xvtitvttu  iyzyecQxr  Thomas  alfo,  as  well  as  the  other  Apofiles, 
agent ed  to  the  woman  affirming , that  fhehad  feen  Jefus  as  not  thinking  it  at  all 
impoffible  for  the  foul  of  a dead  man  to  be  feen  : but  he  did  not  believe  him  to 
have  rifen  and  appeared  in  that  felt-fame  folid  body,  which  before  he  lived 
in  for  which  caufe  he  faid,  not  only,  unlefs  I fee  him  ; but  added  alfo. 
And  unlefs  I floall  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails , and  thruft  my 
hand  into  his  fide,  I will  not  believe.  Where  again  Origen  fubjoins,  TauTcs 

iXiyCTO  V7T0  TH  &uyx,  XglvOvllQy  0 Tl  JvVxlxi  ’Op^XXyoTs  (pxvtivxi  gyVS 

%UjJ.X  TTKVTX  TU  TTgOTlfjU  ithl, -yty&OS  TE,  f)  oy.jJI.XTX  XX  F £ OiXtjtlS,  xj  QuVriv, 

IIoAAax»  de  tsTx  zrsfi  ygo’l  ilyxT  iyov<Tps, 

Thefe  things  were  [aid  by  Thomas,  not  as  doubling  at  all , but  that  the  body 
of  a foul  departed  (to  wit,  condenfedj  might  be  feen  with  the  eyes  of  fenfe , 
every  way  refembling  that  form  which  it  had  before  in  this  life , both  in  refpeti 
of  bignefs , figure , colour , and  voice  and  oftentimes  alfo  in  the  fame  cufio- 
mary  garments.  Wherefore,  according  to  Origen,  the  Jews  were  at  that 
time  generally  pofieffed  with  this  opinion,  that  fouls  after  death  had  certain 
bodies  united  to  them,  wherein  they  might  vifibly  appear  ; neither  is  that 
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of  any  great  moment  to  the  contrary,  which  a learned  cri tick  objecteth, 
that  Jofepbus,  writing  of  their  opinions,  maketh  no  mention  hereof ; he  o- 
mitting,  befides  this,  other  confiderable  dogmata  of  theirs  alfo,  as  that  of  the 
refurre&ion.  However  this  at  lead  is  certain  from  hence, that  Origen  himfelf 
took  it  for  granted,  that  human  fouls  departed  were  not  altogether  naked 
or  unclothed,  but  clothed  with  a certain  fubtile  body,  wherein  they  could 
alfo  vifibly  appear,  and  that  in  their  priftine  form. 

Moreover,  it  might  be  here  obferved  alfo,  that  when  upon  our  Savi- 
our’s firft  apparition  to  his  difciples,  it  is  faid,  that  they  were  affrighted,  as 
iuppofing  they  had  feen  a fpirit  *,  our  Saviour  does  not  teil  them,  that  a fpi- 
rit  or  ghoft  had  no  body  at  all,  wherein  it  could  vifibly  appear  ; but  (as 
rather  taking  that  for  granted1,)  that  a fpirit  had  no  flefh  and  bones  (no 
vupx  aVbww)  no  fuch  l'olid  body  as  they  might  find  him  to  have*,  bidding 
them  therefore  handle  him,  to  remove  that  fcruple  of  theirs.  As  if  he 
fhould  have  faid,  Though  fpirits  or  ghofts,  and  fouls  departed,  have  bodies 
(or  vehicles)  which  may  by  them  be  fo  far  condenfed,  as  fometimes  to  make 
a vifible  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  men  ; yet  have  they  not  any  fuch  folid 
bodies  as  thofe  of  flefh  and  bone  *,  and  therefore  by  feeling  and  handling 
may  you  fatisfy  yourfelves,  that  I am  not  a meer  fpirit,  ghoft,  or  foul,  ap- 
pearing, as  others  have  frequently  done,  without  a miracle  ; but  that  lap- 
pear  in  that  very  fame  folid  body,  wherein  I was  crucified  by  the  Jews,  by 
miraculous  divine  power,  raifed  out  of  the  fepulchre,  and  now  to  be  found 
no  more  there.  Agreeable  to  which  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  is  that  of  Apol- 
lonius in  Philojlratus a,  jua/,  s(pn,  fiv  bixplyu  <rs,  euLoAov  s lu /•  si  Je 
VTroy.s!vxi[u  oil r]oy.svo;^  7r s7$e  r s | we,  jc)  y.ri  XTro€s£\riX£Vxi  to  o’uy.x'  Pouch 

me  and  handle  me , and  if  you  find  me  to  avoid  the  touch , then  may  you  con- 
clude me  to  be  a fpirit  or  ghofi , (that  is,  a foul  departed  *, ) but  if  I firmly  refifi 
the  fame  ; then  believe  me  really  to  live , and  not  yet  to  have  cafi  off  the  body. 
And  indeed  though  fpirits  or  ghofts  had  certain  fubtile  bodies,  which  they 
could  fo  far  condenfe,  as  to  make  them  fometimes  vifible  to  men  ; yet  is  it 
reafonable  enough  to  think,  that  they  could  not  conftipate  or  fix  them  in- 
to fuch  a firmnefs,  groffnefs,  and  folidity,  as  that  of  flefh  and  bone  is,  to 
continue  therein  *,  orat  leaft,  not  without  fuch  difficulty  and  pain,  as  would 
hinder  them  from  attempting  the  fame.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  is  not 
denied,  but  that  they  may  poffibly  fometimes  make  life  of  other  folid  bo- 
dies, moving  and  adling  them,  as  in  that  famous  ftory  of  Phlegcn’s  3,  where 
the  body  vanifhed  not,  as  other  ghofts  life  to  do,  but  was  left  a dead  car- 
cafe  behind.  Now,  as  for  our  Saviour  Chrift’s  body,  after  his  refurre&ion, 
and  before  his  afcenfion  ; which  notwithftanding  its  folidity  in  handling, 
yet  fometimes  vanifhed  alfo  out  of  his  difciples  fight  : this  probably,  as  O- 
rigen  conceived,  was  purpofely  conferved  for  a time,  in  a certain  middle 
ftate,  betwixt  the  craffities  of  a mortal  body,  and  the  fpirituality  of  a per- 
fectly glorified,  heavenly,  and  etherial  body. 

But  there  is  a place  of  Scripture,  which,  as  it  hath  been  interpreted  by 
the  generality  of  the  ancient  fathers,  would  naturally  imply,  even  the  foul  of 

our 

* Lukexxiv.  37.  3 In  Libel  lo  de  Rebus  Mirabilibus,  Cap.!. 
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our  Saviour  Chrift  himfelf,  after  his  death,  and  before  his  refurreftion,  not 
to  have  been  quite  naked  from  all  body,  but  to  have  had  a certain  fubtile 
or  fpirituous  clothing,  and  it  is  this  of  St.  Peter , 3rxwrwQe'n  ph  <r<zgx  1,  £m-  i Pet.m.  i8» 

7T01  TW  7TV£UjWtZTI,  £U  U ^TOIJ  EV  (pv\Xxij  7 TV W [A OUT l TTO^S'jOflf  tWgvi'S'  Which  I^‘ 

being  underftood  by  thofe  ancients,  of  our  Saviour  Chrift’s  defcending  in- 
to or  hell,  is  accordingly  thus  rendered  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  Put  to  fff 

death  in  the  flejh , but  quickened  in  the  fpirit : in  which  (fpirit)  alfo , he  went , 2th  Book, ^ 
and  preached  to  thofe  fpirits  that  were  in  prifon , &c.  So  that  the  word  De  Gen.  ad 
■jmujwoh,  or  fpirit  here,  according  to  this  interpretation,  is  to  be  taken  for  Lit.c.^.Et 
a fpirituous  body  •,  the  fenfe  being  this.  That  when  our  Saviour  Chrijl  was  jJ„animam 
put  to  death  in  the  flejh , or  the  flefhly  body , he  was  quickened  in  the  fpirit , or  venijfe  ufque 
a fpirituous  body : in  which  (fpirituous  body ) alfo , he  went  and  preached  to  ad  ea  loca,  in 
thofe  fpirits  that  were  in  prifon , &c.  And  doubtlefs  it  would  be  faid,  by  Vuibus  Pecc.a~ 
the  afiertors  of  this  interpretation,  that  the  word  fpirit  could  not  here  be  *tlr 
taken  for  the  foul  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  becaufe  this  being  naturally  im- qU0Sejfe 
mortal,  could  not  properly  be  faid  to  be  quickened  and  made  alive.  Nor filvendosoc- 
could  he,  that  is,  our  Saviour  Chrift’s  foul,  be  fo  well  faid  to  go,  in  this 
fpirit  neither,  that  is,  in  itfelf,  the  foul  in  the  foul,  to  preach  to  the  Lpi  flbafjon In- 
dus in  prifon.  They  would  add  alfo,  that  fpirit  here  could  not  be  taken  merits  ere- 
for  the  divine  Spirit  neither,  which  was  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  vivifica- ditur' 
tion  of  our  Saviour’s  body  at  his  refurredtion  *,  becaufe  then  there  would  be 
no  diredt  oppofition  betwixt  being  put  to  death  in  the  fleffi,  and  quicken- 
ed in  the  fpirit ; unlefs  they  be  taken  both  alike  materially.  As  alfo  the 
following  verfe  is  thus  to  be  underftood  ; that  our  Saviour  Chrift  went  in 
that  fpirit,  wherein  he  was  quickened,  when  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  fleffi, 
and  therein  preached  to  the  fpirits  in  prifon.  By  which  fpirits  in  prifon  al- 
fo would  be  meant,  not  pure  incorporeal  fubftances,  or  naked  fouls,  but 
fouls  clothed  with  fubtile  fpirituous  bodies  *,  as  that  word  may  be  often  un- 
derftood elfewhere  in  Scripture.  But  thus  much  we  are  unqueftionably  cer- 
tain of  from  the  Scripture,  that  not  only  Elias , whofe  terreftrial  body  feems 
to  have  been,  in  part  at  leaft,  fpiritualized,  in  his  afeent  in  that  fiery  cha- 
riot, but  alfo  Mofes  appeared  vifibly  to  our  Saviour  Chrift  and  his  difei- 
ples  upon  the  mount,  and  therefore  (fince  piety  will  not  permit  us  to  think 
this  a mere  preftigious  thing)  in  real  bodies  ; wh.ch  bodies  alfo  feem 
to  have  been  ’AvyosrfU,  luciform  or  lucid,  like  to  our  Saviour’s  then  tranf- 
.figured  body. 

Again,  there  are  fundry  places  of  Scripture,  which  affirm,  that  the  rege- 
nerate and  renewed  have  here  in  this  life  a certain  earneft  of  their  future 
inheritance;  which  is  their  fpiritual  or  heavenly  body  •,  as  alfo  the  quick- 
ning  of  their  mortal  bodies  is  therein  attributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fpi- 
rit dwelling  in  them.  Which  is  a thing,  that  hath  been  taken  notice  of  by 
fome  of  the  ancients,  as  Ir emeus  ; Nunc  autem  partem  aliquant  fpiritus  ejus  1 5- c • 8. 
fumimus , ad  perfeffionem  id  pratparationem  incorrupt ela,  paulatim  ajfuefcentes 
capere  (d  portare  Deum.  Quod  id  pignus  dixit  apoftolus  ; hoc  eft , partem  ejus  ' ue 

honoris , qui  a Deo  nobis  promijfus  eft. Si  ergo  pignus  hoc  habitans  in  no- 

Ms  jam  Jpirituales  ejfecit , id  abforbetur  mortale  ab  immortalitate.  Now  have 
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we  a part  of  that  fpirit , for  the  preparation  and  perfection  of  incorruption  •, 
we  being  accuflomed  by  little  and  little  to  receive  and  bear  God.  Which  alfo 
the  Apojlle  hath  called  an  earnefl  •,  that  is,  a part  of  that  honour , which  is  pro - 
mifed  to  us  from  God.  Jf  therefore  this  earnefl;  (or  pledge)  dwelling  in  us 
hath  made  us  already  fpiritual , the  mortal  is  alfo  fwallowed  up  by  immortality. 
And  Novatian  «,  Spirilus  SanClus  id  agit  in  nobis , ut  ad  aternitatem  & ad 
refurreClionem  immortalitatis  corpora  noflra  perducat , dum  ilia  in  fe  affuefacit 
cum  ccelefti  virtute  mifceri.  'This  is  that , which  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  us , 
namely , to  bring  and  lead  on  our  bodies  to  eternity , and  the  refurreliion  of  im- 
mortality ; whiljt  in  itfelf  it  accujlometh  us  to  be  mingled  with  the  heavenly 
virtue.  Moreover,  there  are  fome  places  alfo,  which  feem  to  imply,  that 
good  men  (hall,  after  death,  have  a further  inchoation  of  their  heavenly 
body,  the  full  completion  whereof  is  not  to  be  expedted  before  the  refur- 
redtion  or  day  of  judgment.  We  know,  that  1 if  our  earthly  houfe  of  this 
tabernacle  were  dijfolved , we  have  a building  of  God , a houfe  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  we  groan  earnejily.  And  verfe  5. 
He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  f elf -fame  thing  is  God , who  alfo  hath  given 
us  the  earnefl  of  the  Spirit.  Now  how  thefe  preludiums  and  prelibations  of 
an  immortal  body  can  confift  with  the  foul’s  continuance,  after  death,  in  a 
perfedt  feparation  from  all  manner  of  body,  till  the  day  of  judgement,  is 
not  lb  eafily  conceivable. 

Ladly,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Iren<eus,  Origen,  and  thofe 
other  ancients,  who  entertained  that  opinion,  of  fouls  being  clothed  after 
death  with  a certain  thin  and  fubtile  body,  iiifpedted  it  not  in  the  lead  to 
be  inconfiftent  with  that  of  the  future  reiurredtion  •,  as  it  is  no  way  incon- 
liftent  for  one,  who  hath  only  a fhirt  or  waidcoat  on,  to  put  on  a fuit  of 
clothes,  or  exteriour  upper-garment.  Which  will  alio  feem  the  lefs  ftrange, 
if  it  be  conlidered,.  that  even  here  in  this  life,  our  body  is,  as  it  were,  two- 
fold, exteriour  and  interiour  *,  we  having,  befides  the  grofly  tangible  bulk  of 
our  outward  body,  another  interiour  fpirituous  body,  the  foul’s  immediate 
indrument,  both  of  fenfe  and  motion  y which  latter  is  not  put  into  the  grave 
with  the  other,  nor  imprifoned  under  the  cold  fods.  Notwithftanding  all 
which,  that  hath  been  here  fuggeded  by  us,  we  fhall  not  our  felves  ven- 
ture to  determine  any  thing  in  fo  great  a point,  but  fceptically  leave  it  un- 
decided. 

The  third  and  lad  thing  in  the  forementioned  philofophick  or  Pythago- 
7 ick  cabala  is  concerning  thofe  beings  fuperiour  to  men,  commonly  called 
by  the  Greeks,  damons,  (which  Philo  5 tells  us  are  the  fame  with  angels  a- 
mongd  the  Jews,  and  accordingly  are  thofe  words  daemons  and  angels,  by 
Hierocles  4 and  Simplicius,  and  other  of  the  latter  Pagan  writers,  fometimes 
uftd  indifferently  as  fynonymous)  viz.  That  thefe  daemons  or  angels  are  not 
pure,  abdradt,  incorporeal  fubdances,  devoid  of  vital  union  with  any  mat- 
ter ; but  that  they  confid  of  fomething  incorporeal,  and  fomething  corporeal, 
joined  together:  fo  that,  as  Hierocles  writeth  of  them,. to  ph  dm  uCtuv  aVco^a- 

T0£ 

1 De  Trlnitate,  Cap.  XXIX,  p.  450,  ad  3 De  Infomniis,  p.  5 S6 . 
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to;  to'  it  xa.ru  cupariM,  ’They  have  a fuperiour  and  an  inferiouv  part 
in  them  ; and  their  fuperiour  part  is  an  incorporeal  fubftance  ; their  infe - 
riour  corporeal . In  a word,  that  they  a]J,  as  well  as  men,  conflft  of  foul 

and  body,  united  together,  there  being  only  this  difference  betwixt  them, 
that  the  fouls  of  thefe  demons  or  angels  never  defcend  down  to  fuch  grofs 
and  terreftrial  bodies,  as  human  fouls  do  ; but  are  always  clothed  either 
with  aerial,  or  etherial  ones.  And  indeed  this  Pythagorick  cabala  was 
univerfal,  concerning  all  underftanding  beings,  befides  the  fupreme  Deity, 
or  Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  ; that  is,  concerning  all  the  Pagan  inferiotir 
gods  that  they  are  no  other  than  fouls  vitally  united  to  fome  bodies,  and 
io  made  up  of  incorporeal  and  corporeal  fubftance,  joined  together.  For 
thus  Hierocles  plainly  expreffeth  himfelf  in  the  forecited  place  1 \ Aoj/ixw 

O'jcrlx  7100(1%  TOU  St?  TO  £ IV Oil  OUTO)  7T0CgV\ XipEV,  Uq  (J.VITE  TO  elvXl  OLVTm 

y.YiTs  uviv  <ru/u.a,1@3t  &c.  The  rational  nature  (in  genera!)  was  fo  produced 
by  Gody  as  that  it  neither  is  body , nor  yet  without  body  but  an  incorporeal 
fubftance,  having  a cognate  or  congenite  body.  Which  fame  thing  was  elfe- 
where  alfo  thus  declared  by  him,  ’In  ydg  -n-d;  (Av  b \oymbs  d'nxxofjxdf,  (m-  p.  17. 
too  ts  (7Ujw,7r£(^uxor@-,  x’tcc  dftS’dfx  cw/^al©J,  elkuv  oAb  too  ^fjcmpyov,  The\.^-lc)l 
whole  rational  order , or  rank  of  being,  with  its  congenite  immortal  body , is 
the  image  of  the  whole  Deity , the  maker  thereof.  Where,  by  Hierocles  his 
rational  nature  or  eftence,  and  by  the  whole  rational  order,  is  plainly  meant 
all  underftanding  beings  created,  of  which  he  acknowledgeth  only  thefe 
three  kinds  and  degrees  ; firft,  the  immortal  gods,  which  are  to  him  the 
animated  ftars ; fecondly,  daemons,  angels,  or  heroes ; and  thirdly,  men, 
called  alfo  by  him,  y.xTocyftbvm  Jafjuow?,  terrefrial  demons',  he  pronoun- 
cing of  them  all,  that  they  are  alike  incorporeal  fubftances,  together 
with  a congenite  immortal  body  •,  and  that  there  is  no  other  underftanding 
nature  than  fuch,  befides  the  fupreme  Deity,  which  is  complete  in  itfelf, 
without  the  conjunction  of  any  body.  So  that,  according  to  Hieroclesy 
the  ancient  Pythagorick  cabala  acknowledged  no  fuch  entities  at  all,  as 
thofe  intelligences  of  Ariftotle , and  the  Noes  of  fome  high-flown  Platonifts, 

(that  is,  perfectly  unbodied  minds  •,)  'and  much  lefs  any  rank  of  Henades 
or  unities,  fuperiour  to  thefe  Noes.  .And  indeed  fuch  particular  created 
beings  as  thefe  could  neither  have  fenfe  or  cognizance  of  any  corporeal 
thing  exifting  without  them  ; (fenfe,  as  Ariftotle  hath  obferved,  refulting 
from  a complication  of  foul  and  body,  as  weaving  refults  from  a compli- 
cation of  the  weaver  and  weaving  inftruments  :)  nor  yet  could  they  aft  up- 
on any  part  of  the  corporeal  univerfe.  So  that  thefe  immoveable  beings 
would  be  but  like  adamantine  ftatues,  and  things  unconnected  with  the  reft 
of  the  world,  having  no  commerce  with  any  thing  at  all  but  the  Deity  ; a 
kind  of  infignificant  metaphyfical  gazers,  or  contemplators.  Whereas 
the  Deity,  though  it  be  not  properly  a mundane  foul , fuch 

as,  together  with  the  corporeal  world,  as  its  body,  makes  up  one  corn- 
pleat  and  entire  animal  ; yet  becaufe  the  whole  world  proceeded  from  it, 
and  perpetually  dependeth  on  it,  therefore  mull  it  needs  take  cognizance 
of  all,  and  aft  upon  all  in  it  *,  upon  which  account  it  hath  been  ftyled  by 
thefe  Pythagoreans , 4^  (not  a mundane,  but)  a fupra-mun- 
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dane  foul.  Wherefore  this  ancient  Pythagorick  cabala  fee  ms  to  be  agreeable 
to  reafon  alfo,  that  God  fhould  be  the  only  incorporeal  being  in  this  fenfe,, 
fuch  whofe  effence  is  compleat,  and  life  intire  within  itfelf,  without  the 
conjundion  or  appendage  of  any  body  but  that  all  other  incorporeal  fub- 
ftances  created  fhould  be  compleated  and  made  up  by  a vital  union  with 
matter,  fo  that  the  whole  of  them  is  neither  corporeal  nor  incorporeal, 
but  a complication  of  both  •,  and  all  the  highed  and  divined  things  in 
the  univerfe,  next  to  the  fupreme  Deity,  are  animals  confiding  of  foul  and 
body  united  together.  And  after  this  manner  did  the  ancient  afierters  of 
incorporeal  fubdance,  as  unextended,  decline  that  abfurdity  objeded  againft 
them,  of  the  illocality  of  all  finite  created  fpirits,  that  thefe  being  incor- 
poreal fubdances,  vitally  clothed  with  fome  body,  may,  by  realon  of  the 
locality  and  mobility  of  their  refpedive  bodies,  truly  be  laid  to  be  here 
and  there,  and  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

Wherefore  we  are  here  alfo  to  fhew  what  agreement  or  difagreement 
there  is  betwixt  this  part  of  the  Pythagorick  cabala,  and  the  Chridian 
philofophy.  And  fird,  it  hath  been  already  intimated,  that  the  very  fame 
dodrine  with  this  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  was  plainly  aderted  by 
Origen.  Thus,  in  his  fird  book,  Peri  Archon , c.  6.  Solius  Dei,  (faith  he) 
id  eft  Patris , if  Filii,  & Spirt tus  Santti,  natures  id  proprium  eft,  ut  fine  ma- 
teriali J'ubJlantia , abfque  ulld  corporea  adjebiionis  focietate , intelligatur 

fubfiftere.  It  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  God  only , that  is , of  the  Father , Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoft , to  fubfjl  without  material  fubflance  *,  or  the  fociety  of  any 
corporeal  adjeblion.  Again,  L.  2.  c.  2.  Materialem  fubftantiam  opinione 
quidem  & intellellu  folum  feparari , a naturis  rationalibus , & pro  ipfts , vel 
poft  ipfas  effeblam  videri  •,  fed  nunquam  fine  ipfa  eas  vel  vixijfe , vel  vivere  : fc- 
lius  namque  trinitatis  incorporea  vita  exijlere  reffe  putabitur.  Material  fub- 
ftance  in  rational  natures  is  indeed  feparable  from  them  in  conception  and 
underfianding , it  feeming  to  be  made  for  them , and  in  order  of  nature  after 
them  i but  it  is  not  really  and  actually  feparable  from  the  fame  •,  nor  did  they 
ever , or  can  they , live  without  it : for  a life  perfectly  incorporeal  is  rightly 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  Trinity  only.  So  alfo,  in  his  fourth  book,  and  his 
Anacephalaofis,  Semper  eruntrationabiles  nature,  qua  indigent  indumenta  cor- 
poreo.  Semper  ergo  erit  natura  corporea , cujus  indumentis  uti  neceffe  eft  ra- 
ti on  abiles  creaturas.  Nifi  quis  put et  fe  pojfe  oftendere , quod  natura  rationabilis 
abfque  ullo  corpore  vitam  degere  pofftt.  Sed  quam  difficile  id  fit , & quam 
prope  impoffibile  intelleftui  noftro , in  fuperioribus  oftendimus.  There  always  will 
be  rational  natures , which  ft  and  in  need  of  a corporeal  indument.  Wherefore 
there  will  be  always  corporeal  nature , as  a neceffary  indument  or  clothing  for 
thefe  rational  creatures.  Unlefs  any  one  could  fhow , that  it  is  poffible  for  the 
rational  nature  to  live  without  a body.  Which  how  difficult  and  almoft  impoffible 
it  is  to  our  underfianding , hath  been  already  declared.  Aquinas  affirmeth  ", 
Origen^  in  this  dodrine  of  his,  to  have  followed  the  opinion  of  certain  an- 
cient philofophers  •,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  the  old  Pythagorick  cabala, 
which  the  learned  Origen  here  adhered  to  ; that  n Koy» tv  01 '?!«,  as  it  is  in 

HierocleSy 
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Hi  erodes,  and  7 tx;  b \0y1vJq  the  rational  nature  made  by  God  j that 

is,  all  created  underftanding  beings  are  neither  body,  nor  yet  without 
body,  but  have  always  a cognate  or  congenite  body,  as  their  vehicle  or  in- 
dument.  So  that  angels  or  daemons,  as  well  according  to  Origen  as  Hiero- 
cles , are  all  of  them  incorporeal  fubftances,  not  naked  and  abftradt,  but 
clothed  with  certain  fubtile  bodies,  or  animals  compounded  and  made  up  of 
foul  and  body  together. 

Wherefore  Huetius ’,  and  other  learned  men,  feem  not  well  to  have  un- 
derftood  Origen  here,  but  to  have  confounded  two  different  opinions  toge- 
ther, when  they  fuppofe  him  to  have  afferted  angels,  and  all  underftanding 
creatures,  not  to  have  bodies,  but  to  be  bodies,  and  nothing  elfe  5 and  con- 
fequently,  that  there  is  no  incorporeal  fubftance  at  all  befides  the  Deity : 
whereas  Origen  only  affirmeth,  that  nothing  befides  the  Trinity  could  fubfift 
and  live  alone,  abfque  alia  corpore<e  adjedionis  focietate , without  the  fociety 
of  any  corporeal  adjedion  •,  and  that  the  material  nature  is  only  a neceffary 
indument  or  clothing  of  all  rational  or  underftanding  creatures.  And  in 
this  fenfe  is  it,  that  an  incorporeal  life  is  faid  by  him  to  be  proper  only  to 
the  Trinity  •,  becaufe  all  other  underftanding  beings  are  animals  compound- 
ed of  foul  and  body  together.  But  that  Origen  acknowledged  even  our  hu- 
man foul  itfelf  to  be  incorporeal,  as  alfo  that  there  is  fomething  in  angels  in- 
corporeal, might  be  made  evident  from  fundry  paffages  in  his  writings  j as 
this  particularly  in  his  fixth  book  againft  Celfus , ry-d;  chnipoiTov  aViav  v 

hnrvguy.tvriv,  £if  7 rug  dvaKuoy-iuriv  tw  av0£M7ry  fvyyi't,  uyyiXuv  ri  Sgovuv,  &C. 

u7roVa<nv*  We  do  not  think  an  incorporeal  fubftance  to  be  combuftible , nor  that 
the  foul  of  man  can  be  refolved  into  fire,.  or  the  fubftance  of  angels , thrones , 
dominions , principalities,  or  powers.  Where,  by  the  fubftance  of  angels , he 
doubtlefs  meant  the  fouls  of  them  *,  Origen' s fenfe  being  thus  declared  by 
St.  Jercm  z,  in  libris  zrefi  ctf%uv,  angelos , id  thronos , id  dominationes , id 
poteftales,  id  redores  mundi  id  tenebrarum , id  omne  nomen  quod  nominatur , 
dicit,  animas  ejje  eorum  corporum , qu<e  vel  dejiderio  vel  minifterio  fufceperint : 
that  in  his  book  of  principles  he  affirmeth , angels , and  thrones , and  dominions , 
and  powers , and  the  govern  ours  of  the  darknefs  of  this  world , and  every  name 
that  is  named  (in  St.  Paul)  to  be  all  of  them  the  fouls  of  certain  bodies , fetch 
as  either  by  their  own  defire  and  inclination , or  the  divine  allotment , they  have 
received.  Now  there  can  be  no  queftion  made,  but  that  he,who  fuppoied  the 
fouls  of  men  to  be  incorporeal,  in  a ftri£t  philofophick  fenfe,  and  fuch  as 
could  notfuffer  any  thing  from  fire,  did  alfo  acknowledge  fomething  incor- 
poreal in  angels.  And  thus  doth  he  fomewhere  declare  himfelf,  in  that 
book  Peri  Archon  3,  Per  Chriftum  creata  dixit  (Paulus)  omnia  vifibilia  id 
invifebilia  ; per  quod  declaratur , effie  etiam  in  creaturis  quafdam  inviftbiles , fe- 
cundum  proprietatem  feuam , fubftantias  •,  fed  h<£,  quamvis  ip  fee  non  feint  corpo- 
rea,  utuntur  tamen  corporibus , licet  ipfe  funt  corporea,  fubftantid  meliores. 
Ilia  vero  fubftantia  trinitatis  neque  corpus,  neque  in  corpore , efte  credenda  eft  ; 
fed  in  toto  incorporea.  When  Paul  affirmeth  all  things , vifible  and  invijible , to 
have  been  created  by  Chrift , or  the  a oy<&,  he  intimated , that  even  amongft 

the 
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the  creatures , there  are  fame  properly  invifible  fubjlances.  Which  invijible 
fubjlances  created , though  they  be  not  bodies , */<?  they  ufe  bodies , themfelves 

being  belter  than  corporeal  fubjtance.  But  the  fubjlance  of  the  Trinity  is  nei- 
ther body , yet  in  bodyt  but  altogether  incorporeal.  Wherefore  angelical 

and  human  fouls  are  not,  as  Huetius  fuppofeth,  called  incorporeal  by  Origen , 
only  as  fubtile  bodies  fometimes  are  by  the  more  fimple  and  unfkilful,  but 
in  a dried:  philofophick  fenfe;  only  he  fuppofed  them  to  differ  from  the 
Deity  in  this,  that  though  they  be  not  bodies,  yet  they  are  always  in  bodies, 
or  clothed  with  bodies  ; whereas  the  Deity  is  in  both  fenfes  incorporeal,  it 
having  not  fo  much  as  any  corporeal  indument.  So  that  there  is  here  no 
contradiction  at  all  to  be  found  in  Origen , he  condantly  ad'erting  angels 
to  have  fomething  incorporeal  in  them  as  their  fuperiour  part,  and  not  in 
that  vulgar  fenfe  of  a fubtile  body,  but  in  the  philofophick  •,  neverthelefs, 
to  have  alfo  a corporeal  indument  or  clothing,  as  their  outfide  or  lower 
parr,  and  in  that  regard  only  he  calling  them  corporeal. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  were,  amongd  the  ancient  fathers,  fome,  who 
were  fo  far  from  fuppofing  angels  to  be  altogether  incorporeal,  that  they 
ran  into  the  other  extreme, and  concluded  them  to  have  nothing  at  all  incorpo- 
real in  them,  but  to  be  mere  bodies.  But  thefe  either  afferted,  that  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  at  all  as  any  incorporeal  fub dance  ; and  that  not  only  angels, 
and  human  fouls,  but  alfo  God  himfelf  was  a body  : or  at  lead  they  conclud- 
ed, that  nothing  created  was  incorporeal  ; and  that  God,  though  himfelf  in- 
corporeal, yet  could  create  nothing  but  bodies.  Thefe  are  here  the  two  ex- 
tremes ; one,  that  angels  have  nothing  corporeal  at  all  belonging  to  them  ; 
the  other,  that  they  are  altogether  corporeal,  or  have  nothing  incorporeal 
in  them  : a middle  betwixt  both  which  is  the  Origenick  hypothefis,  the 
fame  with  the  Pythagorick  ; that  in  angels  there  is  a complication  of  in- 
corporeal and  corporeal  fubdance  both  together,  or  that  they  are  animals 
confiding  of  foul  and  body.  We  fhall  now  make  it  appear,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  fathers  were  for  neither  of  the  two  forementioned  ex- 
tremes, either  that  angels  were  wholly  incorporeal,  or  that  they  were  wholly 
corporeal ; but  rather  for  the  middle  hypothefis,  that  they  had  bodies,  and 
yet  were  not  bodies,  but,  as  other  terredrial  animals,  fpirits  or  fouls,  clothed 
with  aetherial  or  aerial  bodies.  And  that  the  generality  of  the  ancient  and 
mod  learned  fathers  did  not  conceive  angels  to  be  mere  unbodied  fpirits, 
is  unquedionably  evident  from  hence,  becaufe  they  agreed  with  the  Greek 
philosophers  in  that  conceit,  that  evil  daemons,  or  devils,  were  therefore  de- 
lighted with  the  blood  and  nidours  of  ficrifices,  as  having  their  more  grofs, 
airy,  and  vaporous  bodies  nourifhed  and  refredied  with  thofe  vapours, 
which  they  did  as  it  were  luxuriate  and  gluttonize  in.  For  thus  does  Por- 
phyrins write  concerning  them,  in  his  book  De  Abfiinentia  ’,  am  ol 

A oiSti  Tf,  Mi(T<rr  r£,  bt  wu  auruu,  to  cu/uxlmov  ^ 7r\)£\jy.xTtx.ov  ttixiveIxi  : £Vi  yzg  t&to 

aTjotok  f)  d'jxSTjy.ix.'j.o<.ci  ‘ Thefe  are  theyt  who  take  pleafure  in  the  incenfe , fumes , 
and  nidours  of  facrifices,  wherewith  their  corporeal  and  fpirituous  part  is  as  it 
were pinguifed ; for  this  lives  ^and is  nourifhed ,by  vapours  and fumigations.  And 

that 
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that,before  Porphyrins,  many  other  Pagan  philofophers  had  been  of  the  fame 
opinion,  appeareth  from  this  of  Celfusy  ydp  amreiv  dvSgdo-i  o-opoTs, 

oV  Sv  pxtri,  Sioti  ruv  ytv  uregiyeluv  Son yovuv  to  7rXs7rov  yevs^et  mivTSTvxos,  f tt^oteiAw- 
fxaov  oS'pxIt  xy  x-jiavy,  See.  ought  to  give  credit  to  wife  men , affirm, 
that  mojl  of  thefe  lower  and  circumterraneous  damons  are  delighted  with  geni - 
ture , blood , nidour , fuch  like  things , ejW  gratified  therewith  \ 

though  they  be  not  able  to  do  any  thing  more  in  way  of  recompense,  than  fome- 
times  perhaps  to  cure  the  body,  or  to  foreiel  good  and  evil  fortunes  to  men  and 
cities.  Upon  which  account  himfeJf,  though  a zealous  Pagan,  perfuadeth 
men  to  moderation  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  facrifices,  as  principally  gratifying  the 
inferiour  and  worfer  dcemons  only.  In  like  manner  Origen  frequently  in- 
fifteth  upon  the  fame  thing,  he  affirming,  that  devils  were  not  only  de- 
lighted with  the  idolatry  of  the  Pagans  in  their  facrifices,  but  alfo  aVo  tuv  3v- 
ciuv  cLa9'u|uia<TE<n  f,  t x7s  diro  twj  tx.fd.Tuv  f oXcxxvTuyxTuv  xz ro(po(>x7<;  rfPeoSxi  too 
cruy.x'lx  <pi\y)Sbv»vTuv  Toi?  toixtoi;’  'That  their  very  bodies  were  nourifhed  by  the  va- 
pours and  fumes  arifing  from  them , and  that  thefe  evil  demons  therefore  did  as 
it  were  deliciate  and,  Epicurize  in  them.  And  before  Origen,  moft  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  as  Juflin  Martyr,  Athenagoras , Tatianus , Tertullian , &c.  and 
alfo  many  others  after  him  endeavour  to  difparage  thofe  material  and 
bloody  facrifices  upon  the  fame  account,  as  things,  whereby  evil  dae- 
mons were  principally  gratified.  We  (hall  only  cite  one  paffage  to 
this  purpofe  out  of  St.  Bafil,  or  who  ever  were  the  author  of  that 
Commentary  upon  Ifaiah,  becaufe  there  is  fomething  philofophick  in  it  •, 
Sxfotri  Sid  to  (piXriSovov  f iy.vxhls,  a!  Svtixi  (pigxtri  tivx  nSovrjv  x)  %gslxv  e’jc Svy.iuy.tvxi, 
Six  tvs  xxutreuc  i£xt  fj.foy.ivx  ts  xiyxl®3,  xxi  etw  Six  ty-s  toixvt/is  XsttIot roiritrsus,  £‘S 
tvv  <rls~a<7H  xvtuv  x)ixXxy,&xvoy.tvx  • o'Xoi  yxf>  Si  oXuv  Tespovjxt  to?s  tx.Ty.o7s,  i Sid  y.x<r- 
CYirnus  f xoiXlxs,  xXX*  u;  xl  t fiyis  txvtuv  £uuv  f)  ovjyys,  f otrx  toixvtx  els  oXy,v 
Ix’jtuv  tyv  St  l xv,  tyv  Tgofpvv  xxl  xSs%e1  xi.  Sacrifices  are  things  of  no  fnall  pleafure 
and  advantage  to  demons  \ becaufe  the  blood , being  evap'orated  by  fire , and  fo 
attenuated,  is  taken  into  the  compages  and  fub fiances  of  their  bodies : the  whole 
of  which  is  throughout  nourifhed  with  vapours , not  by  eating , and  fiomachs , or 
fuch  like  organs , but  as  the  hairs  and  nails  of  all  animals,  and  whatfoover 
other  things  receive  nourifhment  into  their  whole  fubftance.  And  thus  do  we 
fee  it  undeniably  manrfeft,  that  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  fuppofed  devils 
to  have  bodies ; neither  can  it  at  all  be  doubted,  but  that  they  concluded 
the  fame  of  angels  too,  thefe  being  both  of  the  fame  kind,  and  differing 
but  as  good  and  evil  men.  And  though  they  do  not  affirm  this  of  good 
angels,  but  of  devils  only,  that  they  were  thus  delighted  and  nourifhed  with 
the  fumes  and  vapours  of  facrifices,  and  that  they  Flpicurized  in  them  ; yet 
was  r.ot  the  reafon  hereof,  becaufe  they  conceived  them  to  be  altogether  in- 
corporeal, but  to  have  pure  techerial  or  heavenly  bodies  it  being  proper 
to  hofe  grofs  and  vaporous  bodies  of  daemons  only  to  be  nourifhed  and 
refrefhed  affer  that  manner.  And  now,  that  all  thefe  ancient  fathers  did 
not  fuppofe'either  angels  or  devils  to  be  altogether  corporeal,  or  to  have  no- 
thing but  body^n  them,  may  be  concluded  from  hence7  becaufe  many  of 
them  plainly  declared  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  incorporeal  and  therefore  it 
* eannoc 
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cannot  be  imagined,  that  they  fhould  fo  far  degrade  angels  below  men, 
not  to  acknowledge  them  to  have  any  thing  at  all  incorporeal. 


as 


In  P/al.  85. 


L.  2.  c.  11. 


But  we  fhall  now  inftance  in  fome  few,  amongft  many  of  thefe  ancients, 
who  plainly  aflerted  both  devils  and  angels  to  be  fpirits  incorporate,  and 
not  to  be  mere  bodies,  but  only  to  have  bodies ^ that  is,  to  confift  of  ioul 
and  body,  or  corporeal  and  incorporeal  fubftance  joined  together.  That  an- 
gels themfelves  have  bodies,  is  every  where  declared  by  Sc.  Aujlin  in  his 
writings  j he  affirming,  that  the  bodies  of  good  men,  after  the  refurretftion, 
fhall  be  qualia  funt  angelorum  corpora , fuch  as  are  the  bodies  of  angels  *,  and 
In  P/al.  145.  that  they  fhall  be  corpora  angelica , in  focietaie  angelorum , angelical  bodies , fit 
for  fociety  and  converfe  with  angels  •,  and  declaring  the  difference  betwixt  the 
bodies  of  angels  and  of  devils  in  this  manner,  Damones , antequamtranfgrede- 
c°\o  rentur->  cce^eftia  corpora  gerebant , qua  converfa  fint  ex  pee  no,  in  aeream  qualita- 
[■§ . i 1 4*  iem->  ut  jam  pojfmt  ab  igne  pati  -,  'That  though  devils,  before  the  tranfgrejfton, 
Tom.  III.]  had  celeftial  bodies , as  angels  now  have,  yet  might  thefe  afterwards , in  way  of 
punifhment , be  changed  into  aerial  ones.,  and  fuch  as  now  may  fujfer  by  fire. 
Moreover,  the  fame  St.  Aujlin  fomewhere  1 calleth  good  angels  by  the  name 
of  anima  beat  a atque  fanbla,  happy  and  holy  fouls.  And  though  it  be  true, 
that  in  his  Retra&ations  he  recalleth  and  corre&eth  this,  yet  was  this  only  a 
fcrupulofity  in  that  pious  father ‘.concerning  the  mere  word,  becaufe  he  no 
where  found  in  Scripture  angels  called  by  the  name  of  fouls  ; it  being  far 
from  his  meaning,  even  there  to  deny  them  to  be  incorporeal  fpirits  joined 
with  bodies.  And  certainly  he,  who  every  where  concludes  human  fouls  to 
be  incorporeal,  cannot  be  thought  to  have  fuppofed  angels  to  have  nothing 
at  all  but  body  in  them.  Again,  Claudianus  Mamertus  % writing  againft 
Faufius , who  made  angels  to  be  mere  bodies  without  fouls,  or  any  thing  in- 
corporeal, maintained!,  in  way  of  oppofuion,  not  that  they  are  mere  incor- 
poreal fpirits,  without  bodies  (which  is  the  other  extreme)  but  that  they 
confift  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  foul  and  body  joined  together  ; he 
writing  thus  of  devils,  Diabolus  ex  duplici  diver faque  fubjlantia  confiat  •,  & 
corporeus  ejl  & incorporeus : The  devil  confifieth  of  a double  and  different  fub- 
ftance •,  he  is  corporeal , and  he  is  alfo  incorporeal.  And  again  of  angels,  Pa- 
tet  beatos  angelos , utriufque  fubjlantia , & incorporeos  ejje  in  ea  fui  parte , 
qua  ipfis  vifibilis  Deus ; & in  ea  itidem  parte  corporeos , qua  homi- 
nibus  funt  ipfi  vifibiles.  It  is  manifejl , that  the  bleffed  angels  are  of  a 
two-fold  fubftance  •,  that  they  are  incorporeal  in  that  part  of  theirs , wherein 
■God is  vijible  to  them,  and  again  corporeal,  in  that  other  part,  wherein  them- 
L.f^.De  'Trin.  felves  are  vifibleto  men.  Moreover,  Fulgentius  writeth  concerning  angels  in 
[?•!  *9  Oper.  this  manner ; Plane  ex  duplici  eos  effe  fubjlantia  afterunt  magni  & do  Hi 
Edit.Sirmon-  pq  ejf^  ex  fpritu  incorporeo , quo  a Pei  contemplation  nunquam  re- 

J cedunt & ex  corpore , per  quod  ex  tempore  hominibus  apparent.  Corpora 

vero  atherea,  id  eft,  ignea,  eos  dicunt  habere  ; damones  vero  corpus  aere- 
um.  Great  and  learned  men  affirm  angels  to  confift  of  a double  fubftance  ; 
that  is,  of  a fpirit  incorporeal , whereby  they  contemplate  God  \ and  of  a 
body , whereby  they  are  fometimes  vijible  to  men  : as  alfo,  that  they  have 
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<sr  therial  or  fiery  bodies ) but  devils  a ere  dl.  And  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
meaning  of  Joannes  Thejfalonicenfis , in  that  dialogue  of  his,  read  and  ap- 
proved of  in  the  feventh  council,  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  that  council 
itfelf  too,  when  it  is  thus  declared,  voc^;  y.h  xjrbq  v xx’boXixh  IxxX^Ax  ywusxei, 

a y.rjv  xT’^yxTvq  ttxvtii  >t,  zoozTuq,  Xs7r'lo<ruyXTa;  Je,  x,  ZEgcobuq,  n 7rugoihiq,  &C. 

’That  the  catholick  church  acknowledges  angels  to  be  intellectual , but  not  alto- 
gether incorporeal  and  invifible  \ but  to  have  certain  fubtile  bodies , either  aiery 
cr fiery.  For  it  being  there  only  denied,  that  they  were  altogether  incor- 
poreal, one  would  think  the  meaning  ihould  not  be,  that  they  were  altoge- 
ther corporeal  ; nor  indeed  could  fuch  an  opinion  be  fattened  upon  the  ca- 
tholick church  •,  but  that  they  were  partly  incorporeal,  and  partly  corpo- 
real ; this  being  alfo  fufficient  in  order  to  that  defign,  which  was  driven  at 
in  that  council.  However  Pfellus  i,  who  was  a curious  inquirer  into  the 
nature  of  fpirits,  declares  it  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  alfo  as  agree- 
able to  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  fathers,  «?  a’x  x<ruy>zlov  to  2xiy.ovib v is~i  (pvXov, 
y.{\x  cruyalos  Je  ya  That  the  damoniack  or  angelick  kind  of  beings  is  not  alto- 
gether incorporeal , or  bodilefs , but  that  they  are  conjoined  with  bodies , or  have 
cognate  bodies  belonging  to  them.  Who  there  alfo  further  declares  the  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  bodies  of  good  angels  and  of  evil  demons,  after  this 
manner  ; to  ph  yxg  xyyeXixov,  xlyxq  nvxq  i£z»i %ov  £ivzq,  r ok  ixToq  olpSzXfxoTq  P.33,  [P.43 

EJ-lv  XpOpyiTOV  T£  Oi)  dv\J7T0  q-ZTOV’  tJ  bxtftOVlQV  <Je,  £1  [XtV  T018T0D  br,7T0T£  ^ 


OiSx 


£i7T£(V, 


fomv  f Sv , iuirtpbgov  ’H (rain  to\  ha TEGoyrx  xxlovoybfiovj^'  vvv  Je  xXXx  QotQxhq  olov  x) 
dfxxvgov  £$“(,  dj  t ok  o[j.pa.<n  X\ji rygov,  yu/uvuSh  ra  trv^uyu  (pxTOq'  x)  to  fiiv  zyyiXixb'J 
ttxvtxttxgiv  £ftv  xvXov’  bio  x)  bid  ttxvtx  eo  s~sg£v  bizbuvov  x,  bnov , xj  tTis  yXixxriq  xx- 
■m©*  o'j  dorzScq-scoV  rriv  y.\v  yxg  bid  <tu[xxtuv  biottpavuv  wtrxv,  xTOfiyn  t d yuacri 
kzi  d*Xxy.Trr[  wj  xx\  xXxGtv  tnroy.ivtiv,  «te  bri  (vjXov  ’lyyvxV  too  b e a’ Jew  es~1  7rgl<TZVTtqt 
olx  [xvibt[s.tx'j  tyovTi  7 rgoq  y-Yiblv  dv t&stio'  tx  b\  bxiy.ovix  trurzxlx,  xxv  V7 to  XsTr'Ibrrfl^r' 
dpxvn  xzB-lq-nxiv,  d.XX'  'by. uq  ’ivvXa  tt7j,  xxi  ilu7rx3’fi,  xx'i  y.xXurQ’  otx  tou;  uVo  ytjv 
v? robibuxs  ToVaj  • txotx  ydg  t otzutyiv  l~XJi  Trjv  <rvs~x<ri «,  uq  xx'i  xpxSq  CttottIttIeiv,  xx'i 
TrXsrlbytVX  bb-JvxcrOxi,  xx'i  n rvgi  7rgo<ro[xriXri<rxvTZ  xxi£<rdxi’  The  angelical  body  fending 
forth  rays  and  fplendors , fuch  as  would  dazzle  mortal  eyes , and  cannot  be 


borne  by  them  j but  the  damoniack  body , though  it  feemeth  to  have  been  once 
finch  alfo , (from  Iiaias  his  calling  him , that  fell  from  heaven,  Lucifer)  yet  is  it 
now  dark  and  obfeure , foul  and  fjuallid , and  grievous  to  behold , it  being  de- 
prived of  its  cognate  light  and  beauty.  Again , the  angelical  body  is  fo  devoid 
of  grofs  matter , that  it  can  pafs  through  any  folid  thing , it  being  indeed  more 
impafifble  than  the  fun-beams  ; for  though  thefe  can  permeate  pellucid  bodies , yet 
are  they  hindered  by  earthy  and  opake , and  refradled  by  them  : whereas  the  an- 
gelical body  is  fuch , as  that  there  is  nothing  fo  imporous  or  folid , that  can  refift 
or  exclude  it.  But  the  damoniack  bodies , though , by  reafon  of  their  tenuity , 
they  commonly  efcape  our  fight , yet  have  they,  notwithstanding , grofs  matter 
in  them , and  are  patible , efpecially  thofe  of  them , which  inhabit  the  fubterra - 
neous  places  •,  for  thefe  are  of  fo  grofs  a confifiency  and  folidity , as  that  they 
fometimes  fall  alfo  under  touch , and  being  ftrucken , a fenfe  of  pain , and 

are  capable  of  being  burnt  with  fire.  To  which  purpofe,  the  Thracian  there 
addeth  more  afterwards  from  the  information  of  Marcus  the  monk,  a per- 
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fon  formerly  initiated  in  the  diabolick  myfteries,  and  of  great  curiofity  j 

to'  (taljU.OVJOV  X 006  TTVEXJfAX  OlOAs  OV  XftTft  (pUCTV  abOtlTIXOV  XCiTf*  7T3V  E3WT0U  jAEgOS,  dy.i~ 
<raj  o^a  t£  xal  «**£(,  Ka'i  t«  t1i?  ajpih  07 ro^£v£(  irx$y,  Cixigo’Jfs.Evov  oSvvxtxi  xxtx 
tuv  cu/axtuv  ra  c~£gsx  ’ txvtyi  tootwv  <Jt£v£}'xo'v,  ot»  too  ^.ev  aAA « rwu  JtsgiS-svTuv,  [ao Aif 
55  aTcqua?  sAstssj  to  <Te  $icugX[J.VJW  Eu3"Jf  cv^'P^'lcti,  xx§xtt£(>  «e^(§F  $ xj  u fixity  (ao^ix 
[A£TX%b  TfV^  E[A7TlTrniOVTCi  5 “£££»'  aAA’  £ l X^  S’Xt'IoV  7}  T»Tt  to'  7TV£0|W.a  <T'J/J.(P'J£'lai9 

7r Aw  dvixTui  xxt  dvTo  to  }'W£<r()<xi  tw  Juzig£<nv  * The  decmoniack  fpirit  or  fubtile 
body , z»  mrjy  /><2r/  of  it  capable  of  fenfe,  does  immediately  fee  and  hear, 
and  is  alfo  obnoxious  to  the  affections  of  touch  \ infomuch  that  being  fuddenly 
divided  or  cut  in  two , z7  /6*z //6  a fenfe  of  pain , as  the  folid  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals have  it  differing  from  them  only  in  this , /£zz/  Z/fo/tf  other  bodies , 

difcontinued,  are  not  eafily  confolidated  together  again  ; whereas  the  d<e- 
moniack  body , being  divided , is  quickly  redintegrated  by  coalefcence , z?j  «/>  0/* 
water  : neverthelefs  it  is  not  without  a fenfe  of  pain  at  that  time , when  it  is 
thus  divided , &c.  Moreover,  the  fame  Marcus  affirmeth  the  bodies  of 
thefe  daemons  to  be  nourifhed  alfo,  though  in  a different  manner  from  ours ; 

Tgilpovlxi  oi  Jt  £iV7rvo»?,  w;  to'  e’v  dgTyg lea;  xj  ev  VEVgoi?  wtVfAX’  oi  Je  <Ji  Jj£oT»i7(§p, 
aAA’  a s~o[ax1  1 xocS-’  juxs,  aAA’  <*><j-7r££  <T7ro^j/oi  x}  o~gxxob£gfAX,  (rrruvTE;  jt/du  tti?  ■cra:- 

^«x£i y.£vm  vp^oryfl^a  ’ijtuStv 1 • They  <zr0  _/0;«0  0/  //6m  nourifhed  by  infpiration , 
the  fpirit  contained  in  the  nerves  and  arteries  •,  others  by  fucking  in  the  adja- 
cent moifiure , 770/  zw  z/0  £jy  mouths , />#/  fpunges  and  tejlaceous  fiffes. 
And  now  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  this  opinion  of  angels  being 
not  mere  abftratt  incorporeal  fubftances,  and  unbodied  minds,  but  confut- 
ing of  fomething  incorporeal,  and  fomething  corporeal,  that  is,  of  foul  or 
fpirit,  and  body  joined  together,  is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  but 
hath  alfo  had  more  fuffrages  amongft  the  ancient  fathers,  and  thofe  of 
greater  weight  too,  than  either  of  thofe  two  other  extremes,  viz.  That 
angels  are  mere  bodies,  and  have  nothing  at  all  incorporeal  in  them  ; or 
elfe,  that  they  are  altogether  incorporeal,  without  any  bodily  indument  or 
clothing. 

Notwithstanding  which,  this  latter  opinion  hath  indeed  prevailed  moft  in 
thefe  latter  agesj  time  being  rightly  compared  to  a river,  which  quickly 
links  the  more  weighty  and  folid  things,  and  bears  up  only  the  lighter  and 
more  fuperficial.  Though  there  may  be  other  reafons  given  for  this  alfo  5 
as  partly  becaufe  the  Ariftotelick  philofophy,  when  generally  introduced 
into  Chriftianity,  brought  in  its  abftradt  intelligences  along  with  it ; and 
partly  becaufe  fome  fpurious  Platonifts  talking  fo  much  of  their  Henades 
and  Noes , their  fimple*monads  and  immoveable  unbodied  minds,  as  the 
chief  of  their  generated  and  created  gods ; probably  fome  Chriftians 
might  have  a mind  to  vie  their  angels  with  them  : and  laflly,  becaufe 
angels  are  not  only  called  in  Scripture  Spirits , but  alfo  by  leveral  of 
the  ancients  laid  to  be  incorporeal  j whilft  this,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
meant  only  either  in  refpedl  of  that  incorporeal  part,  foul  or  mind, 
which  they  fuppofed  to  be  in  them,  or  elfe  of  the  tenuity  and  fubtilty  of 
their  bodies  or  vehicles.  For  this  account  does  Pfellus  give  hereof,  >9  t o7; 
vp-tri^ois  Xj  r o7$  Sv^xfytv,  eiwScj  (V*,  tx  TrxyjjTicx  tuv  rupd/ruv  owy-XTubn  AeTeiv*  e, 

Je 

* p.  56, 


C h a p.  V.  as  having  fubtih  Bodies. 

c£  XeTrJoy-iqlc  in  X;  tw  tv  bixtpvyxvov,  x)  tvv  x(pvv  u<ru[Axrovt  « y. tvov  ot 
yiu.x;,  xXXx  vo\Xo\  rwv  wro'f  xlyeiv  It  is  ufual  both  with  Chriftian 

writers , and  Pagans  too , to  call  the  grojfer  bodies  corporeal  ^ and  thofe,  which , 
by  reafon  of  their  fubtilty,  avoid  both  our  fight  and  touch,  incorporeal . And 
before  Pfellus , Joannes  Theffalonicenfes , in  his  dialogue^  approved  in  the 
feventh  Council  1 ; eI  Je  7rs  ciigotc  oci Ttay.xrui;  x.x\vy.ivvc  tb?  n £xiy,wx f, 

ij  w;  p.ii  oVI«f  s>c  <rvfxy.l^iue  tuv  uAixwv  retnrxquiv  coi^smv,  x,  toixvtx  trosux~ 

tx  7 rxyfx  x)  xvTimrrrXy  olx  r\y-t-s  Tre^i>isl[j.sBxy  Stu;  xuth;  7rgoirr,yogEV(rxi/'  If  you  find 
angels , or  demons,  or  feparate  fouls  called  fometimes  incorporeal , jyo«  mu  ft 
underftand  this  in  refpett  of  the  tenuity  of  their  bodies  only  ; »o/  confifting 

of  the  grojfer  elements , nor  being  fo  folid  and  antitypous  as  thofe , which  we  are 
now  imprifoned  in.  And  before  them  both,  Origen , in  the  proeme  of  his 
Pm  Archon , where,  citing  a pafiage  out  of  an  ancient  book,  intituled, 
doblrine  of  Peter,  wherein  our  Saviour  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  told  his 
difciples,  that  he  was  not  bx^yoviov  xvupxTov,  an  incorporeal  daemon,  though 
rejecting  the  authority  of  that  book,  he  thus  interprets  thofe  words ; Non 
idem  fenfus  ex  ifto  fermone  x-tuuxth  indicator,  qui  Greets  vel  Gentilibus  auElo- 
ribus  oftenditur , quum  de  incorpored  naturd  a philofophis  difputatur.  In  hoc 
enim  libello , incorporeum  daemon  ium  dixit , pro  eot  quod  ipfe  ille  quicunque  eft 
habitus  vel  circumfcriptio  daemonic!  corporis,  non  eft  Jimilis  huic  noftro  era  fi- 
eri, vel  vifibili  corpori ; fed  fecundum  fenfum,  ejus  qui  compofuit  illam  Scriptu- 
ram,  intelligendum  eft , quod  dixit  -,  non  effe  tale  corpus , quale  habent  d<emones>, 
quod  eft  naturaliter  fubtile , & velut  aura  tenue  ; (3  propter  hoc  vel  imputatur 
d n2u.lt is,  vel  dicitur  incorporeum  \ fed  habere  fe  corpus  folidum  & palpabile. 
The  word  acw [axtov,  or  incorporeal , is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  that  fenfe , where-  . 
in  it  is  ufed  by  the  Greek  and  Gentile  writers , when  they  philofophized  concern- 
ing the  incorporeal  nature.  But  a daemon  is  here  faid  to  be  incorporeal , becaufe 
of  the  difpofition  of  the  damoniack  body , not  like  to  this  grofs  and  vifible  body 
of  ours.  So  that  the  fenfe  is,  as  if  Chrift  Jhould  have  faid , I have  not  fuch 
a body  as  the  daemons  have , which  is  naturally  fubtile , thin  and  foft , as  the  air , 
end  therefore  is  either  fuppofed  to  be  by  many , or  at  leaft  called  incorporeal  -,  but 
the  body , which  I now  have , is  folid  and  palpable.  Where  we  fee  plainly,  that 
angels,  though  fuppofed  to  have  bodies,  may,  notwithftanding,  be  called 
incorporeal,  by  reafon  of  the  tenuity  and  fubtilty  of  thofe  bodies,  compa- 
ratively with  the  groftnefs  and  folidity  of  thefe  our  terreftrial  bodies.  But 
that  indeed  which  now  mold  of  all  inclineth  fome  to  this  perfuafion,  that 
angels  have  nothing  at  all  corporeal  hanging  about  them,  is  a religious  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  the  third  Lateran  council,  having  pafied  its  appro- 
bation upon  this  dodtrine  ; as  if  the  feventh  Oecumenical  (fo  called)  or  fe- 
cond  Nicene , wherein  the  contrary  was  before  owned  and  allowed,  were 
not  of  equal  force,  at  leaft  to  counter-balance  the  other. 

But  though  this  doftrine  of  angels,  or  all  created  uriderftanding  beings 
fuperiour  to  men,  having  a corporeal  indument  or  clothing,  does  fo  exactly 
agree  with  the  old  Pythagorick  cabala-,  yet  have  wc  reafon  to  think,  that 
it  was  not  therefore  meerly  borrowed  or  derived  from  thence  by  the  ancient 
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In  Scripture , Angels  finning , 


it  by  the  Scripture  itfelf. 
in  the  Scripture  are  fuch. 


Book  I. 

For  firfl. 


as  cannor 
and  then 


De  Gen.  ad 
lit.  L.  V 


fathers  •,  but  that  they  were  led  into 
the  hiftorick  phenomena  of  angels 

well  be  orhtrwile  folved,  than  by  fuppofing  them  to  have  bodies 
not  to  lay  any  flrefs  upon  thole  words  of  the  Pfalmift ‘,  who  makelh  his 
angels- fpir  its,  and  minifters  a flame  of  fire,  (though,  with  good  reafon,  by 
the  ancient  fathers  interpreted  to  this  fenfe)  becaufe  thty  may  poffibly  be 
underflood  otherwife,  as  fometime  they  are  by  rabbinical  commentators 
nor  to  infill  upon  thofe  palfages  of  St.  Paul a,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the 
tongues  of  angels,  and  of  the  voice  of  an  arch-angel,  and  fuch  like  •, 
there  are  feveral  other  places  in  Scripture,  which  feem  plainly  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  As  firfl,  that  of  our  Saviour  before  mentioned  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  Luke  xx.  35.  They  who  floall  be  \ accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world , and  the  rejurrcblion  from  the  dead , neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage , neither  can  they  die  any  more  *,  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels.  For  were  angels  utterly  devoid  of  all  bodies,  then  would  the 
fouls  of  good  men,  in  a flate  of  feparation,  and  without  any  reftirrec- 
tion,  be  rather  equal  to  angels,  than  after  a refurredlion  of  their  bodies. 
Wherefore  the  natural  meaning  of  thefe  words  feems  to  be  this,  (as  St. 
Auftin  hath  interpreted  them)  that  the  fouls  of  good  men,,  after  the  refur- 
rebtion,  fhall  have  corpora  angelica , angelical  bodies , and  qu alia  flint  ange- 
lorum  corpora , fuch  bodies  as  thofe  of  angels  are.  Wherein  it  is  fuppoled, 
that  angels  alfo  have  bodies,  but  of  a very  different  kind  from  thofe  of 
ours  here.  Again,  that  of  St.  Jude , wher-e  he  writeth  thus  of  the  devils*,. 
the  angels , which  kept  not  their  firfl  eft  ate  (or  rather,  according  to  the  vulgar 
Latin,,  fuum  principatum,  their  own  principality)  but  left  their  proper  habi- 
tation (or  dwelling  houfe)  hath  he  referved  in  everlafting  chains , under  dark- 
nefs , unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  In  which  words  it  is  firfl  implied, 
that  the  devils  were  created  by  God  pure,  as  well  as  the  other  angels,  but 
that  they  kept  not  rm  Ixvtuv  their  own  principality , that  is,  their 

lordly  power  and  dominion  over  their  worfer  and  inferiour  part,  they  hav- 
ing alfo  a certain  duplicity  in  their  nature,  of  a better  and  worfer  principle, 
of  afuperiour  part,  which  ought  to  rule  and  govern,  and  of  an  inferiour, 
which  ought  to  be  governed  : nor  is  it  indeed  otherwife  eafily  conceivable, 
how  they  fhould  be  capable  of  finning.  And  this  inferiour  part  in  angels 
feems  to  have  a refpedt  to  fomcthing,.that  is  corporeal  or  bodily  in  them  al* 
fo,  as  well  as  it  hath  in  men.  But  then,  in  the  next  p’ace,  Sr.  Jude  addeth, 
as  the  immediate  refult  and  natural  confequence  of  thefe  angels  finning, 
that  thty  thereby  left  or  loll,  to  ’loiov  oW,-n^u>v,  fuum  proprium  domicilium.  •, 
that  ir,  not  only  their  dwelling-place  at  large,  thofe  etherial  countries,  and 
heavenly  regions  above,  but  alfo  their  proper  dwelling-houfe,.  or  immedi- 
ate manfion  •,  to  wit,  their  heavenly  body.  Forafmuch  as  that  heavenly  bo,- 
dy,  which  good  men  expefr  after  the  refurreftion,  is  thus  called  by  St. 
Paul ?,  T9  oijcn -rr^m  ry-dv  to  Jpv?,  Our  habitation , or  dwelling  houfe  that  is 
from  heaven. 


mg  or 


The  heavenly  body  is  the  proper  houfe  or  dwelling,  cloth- 

" this  is  tha% 
This,  I fay, 
their  leaving,  or 


indumeht,  both  of  angelical  and  human  fouls 
which  makes  them  fit  inhabitants  for  the  heavenly 
was  the  natural  confequence  of  thefe  angels 


finning,, 


and 

regions. 
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lufing 
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Chap.  V.  loft  their  heavenly  Body . 8 17 

lofing  their  pure  and  heavenly  body,  which  became  thereupon  forthwith 
obfcured  and  incraffated  ; the  bodies  of  fpirits  incorporate  always  bearing  a 
correfpondent  purity  or  impurity  to  the  different  difpofition  of  their  mind 
or  foul.  But  then  again,  in  the  Jaft  place,  that,  which  was  thus  in  part  the 
natural  refult  of  their  fin,  was  alfo,  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  converted 
into  their  punifhment ; for  their  aetherial  bodies  being  thus  changed  into 
grofs,  aerial,  feculent  and  vapourous  ones,  themfelves  were  immediately 
hereupon,  as  St.  Peter  in  the  parallel  place  expreffeth  it1,  ragTotfuStvTes,  caft 
down  into  Tartarus , and  there  imprifoned  or  referved  in  chains  under  dark- 
nefs , until  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Where  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
wordra^rafli'v,  ufed  by  St.  Peter , is  the  very  fame  that  Apollodorus  and  other 
Greek  writers  frequently  make  ufe  of  in  a like  cafe,,  when  they  fpeak.  of  the 
Titans  being  caft  clown  from  heaven  which  feems  to  have  been  really 
nothing  elfe  but  this  fall  of  angels  poetically  mythologized.  And  by  Tar- 
tarus here,  in  all  probability,  is  meant  this  lower caliginous  air, or  atmofphere 
of  the  earth,  according  to  that  of  St.  Auftin , concerning  thefe  angels,  Pcjl  De  Gen- 
peccatum  in  hanc  funt  detrufi  caliginem , uli  tamen  & aer  •,  That  after  their  '3-  c,l° * 

they  were  thrujl  down  into  the  mifty  darknefs  of  this  lower  air.  And  here  are  fern!  'ill. 
they,  as  it  were  chained  and  fettered  alfo  by  that  fame  weight  of  their  grofs  Oper.] 
and  heavy  bodies,  which  firft  funk  them  down  hither  this  not  fuffering 
them  to  re-afeend  up,,  or  return  back  to  thofe  bright  aetherial  regions  above. 

And  being  thus  for  the  prefen t imprifoned  in  this  lower  Tartarus , or  cali- 
ginous air  or  atmofphere,  they  are  indeed  here  kept  and  referved  in  cufto- 
dy,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  and  general  affizes  ; however  they 
may,  notwithftanding,  in  the  mean  time  feem  to  domineer  and  lord  it  fora 
while  here.  And,  laftly,  our  Saviour’s  1 Go  ye  surfed  into  everlafling  fire , pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  feems  to  be  a clear  confirmation  of  devils 
being  bodied  ; becaufe,  firft,  to  allegorize  this  fire  into  nothing  butremorfe 
of  confchnce,  would  endanger  the  rendering  of  other  points  cf  our  religion 
uncertain  alfo  *,  but  to  fay,  that  incorporeal  fubftances,  united  to  bodies, 
can  be  tormented  with  fire,  is,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to  expofe  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  the  Scripture,  to  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  all  philofophers  and 
philofophick  wits.  Wherefore  Pfellus  lays  no  fmall  ftrefs  upon  this  place  ; P.37,  [p. 52  ] 

tifi  fiv  srxod,  rtov  t«  ?.oyu.v  7r£7rsi(ff/.iv^  rauTa,  *PaC- 

y.ovruv  T&f  bcciyovca;  ‘ 0 7rco?  6 iov  noditiv  edlx?  j to  yoi^  ecru  peel  ov  dy-rtyavov 

7 ratiilv  J7 ro  cdyxlpy3  ' uvzfy.ri  y>sv  udyacniv  a.  AT  TW  yoAa, iriv  J tto Tntpjy.bcri  irdyiiv' 

I am  alfo  convinced  of  this , that  demons  have  bodies , from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour , affirming , that  they  (hall  be  punifhed  with  fire:  which  how  could  it 
be , were  they  altogether  incorporeal?  it  being  impcjfble  for  that , which  is  both 
iifelf  incorporeal , and  vitally  ununited  to  any  body , to  fuffer  from  a body. 

Wherefore  of  neceffity  it  mujl  be  granted , by  us  Cbrijlians , that  devils  frail 
receive  punifhment  of  fenfe  and  pain  hereafter , in  bodies  capable  cf  fuffering. 

Now  if  angels  in  general,  that  is,  all  created  beings  fuperiour  to  men,  be 
fubftances  incorporeal,  or  fouls  vitally  united  to  bodies,  though  not  always 

the 
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? Math. xxv, 41. 
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More  oj  the  Bodies,  or 
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the  fame,  but  fometimes  of  one  kind,  and  fometimes  of  another,  and  never 
quite  feparate  from  all  body,  it  may  feem  probable  from  hence,  that 
though  there  be  other  incorporeal  fubflances  befides  the  Deity,  yet,  vita  in- 
corporea , a life  perfectly  incorporeal  in  the  forcmentioned  Origenick  ienfe, 
or  fine  corporea  adjeblionis  focietate  vivere , to  live  altogether  without  the 
fociety  of  any  corporeal  adjeflion , is  a privilege  properly  belonging  to  the 
holy  Trinity  only*,  and  confequently  therefore,  that  human  fouls,  when  by 
death  they  are  diverted  of  thefe  grofs  earthly  bodies,  they  do  not  then  live 
and  a<5t  completely, without  the  conjunction  of  any  body,  and  lo  continue  till 
the  refurreCtion  or  day  of  judgment  *,  this  being  a privilege, which  not  lb  much 
as  the  angels  themfelves,  and  therefore  no  created  finite  being,  is  capable 
of;  the  imperfection  of  whofe  nature  neceffarily  requires  the  conjunction 
of  fome  body  with  them,  to  make  them  up  complete:  without  which,  it 
is  unconceivable,  how  they  fhou'd  either  have  fenfe  or  imagination.  And 
thus  doth  Origen , confentaneoufly  to  his  own  principles,  conclude  ; « rJJ 
hxuTYis  (pvQei  xtju>^.tA\c,q  xx\  xogxleq  4'uPC^s  £'u  7txvt\  a-u/xxn xca  tottu  TuJp£av#<ra,  bte- 
Cont.  Celf.  1.  1XI 

s-u/xxloq  oixtix  ri)  (pv Qei  t»  tottv  hitm‘  0 7r£(9  otth  fv  (pog u,  XTrtu.fo<TxyAvn  7 rfrtgot 
/•  P • 353*  xvxFxxlov  ftv,  7rtgi<rcrov  3t  wj  n rf;  t«  itCrtgx'  ottu  «Te  tTrevbvtrxixtvn  to  tt^ots^ov  tlye,  JVc— 
fjAvu>  xgiirlovos  tv$v[xx1  of  dg  th?  xxB’x^x  Tt^xg  xx)  x&t  fixg  xx\  fxvbsg  rtfroj*  Our  foul , 
which  in  its  own  nature  is  incorporeal  and  invifible , in  whatfoever  corporeal 
place  it  exifteth , doth  always  ft  and  in  need  of  a body,  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  that 
place  refpeblively : which  body  it  fometimes  bearelh , having  put  off  that , which 
before  was  neceffary , but  is  now  fuperfluous  for  the  following  ft  ate  ; and  fome- 
times again  putting  on  fome  thing  to  what  before  it  had,  now  ftanding  in  need 
of  fome  better  clothing , to  fit  it  for  thofe  more  pure , atherial , and  heavenly 
places.  But,  in  what  there  follows,  we  conceive,  that  Origen' s fenfe  ha- 
ving not  been  rightly  underftood,  his  words  have  been  altered  ahd  per- 
verted i and  that  the  whole  place  ought  to  be  read  thus  : Kx\  hsM- 

trxro  [xh  £7ti  riii>  rtjJf  ytvtmv  tgxoftt wj,  to  X^rnripov  i rfg  T-rjv  tv  r y vg-ioa.  t rig 

XUlHPlf,  ECO?  W tv  X'JTp  ivtb'JUXTO  Je  U7 T £>££(1/0,  0 TiV  XVxfxxToV  TO)  £7T(  J-'jJf  (AtXoVTl  SlX^VtV’ 

cTtx  7 rxXiv  oi'7e?  t mg  Qxrivxg,  xxi  imfem  oixlxq  xvxfxxixg  7 ry  r ui  Qxrtvti,  xxtx Xvt&ui  y.tv 
(pxoiv  0 1 A open  rr,v  bnytiov  olxixv  ra  to  It  fcxv\  vo?  iirevSvtrx&xi  oixixv  xxtiooTrow- 

7ov,  xlwiov  tv  Tolq  fxvoTg’  Atfxiri  Je  oItx  $tx  xv^vyrroi,  to  fitv  (ph-xgrov  tv<f'uo'x<r3-xi  xvto 
xtpSxgc'ixv'  The  fenfe  whereof  is  this  ; 'The  foul  defending  hither  into  gene- 
ration^ put  on  firft  that  body , which  was  ufeful  for  it  whilft  to  continue  in 
the  womb  ; and  then  again  afterward  fuch  a body , as  was  neceffary  for  it 
to  live  here  upon  the  earth  in.  Again , it  having  here  a twofold  kind 
of  body , the  one  of  which  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  (being  a more 

fubtile  body,  which  it  had  before)  the  other  the  fuperinduced  earthly 
houfe , neceffarily  fubfervient  to  this  Skenos  here ; the  Scripture  oracles 
affirm , that  the  earthly  houfe  of  this  Skenos  Jhall  be  corrupted  or  dif- 
folved , but  the  Skenos  it f elf,  fuperindue  or  put  on  a houfe  not  made 
with  hands , eternal  in  the  heavens : the  fame  declaring , that  the  cor- 

ruptible Jhall  pit  on  incorruption , and  the  mortal  immortality.  Where 
it  is  plain,  that  Origen  takes  that  Q xr.vog,  in  St.  Paul  ( 1 Corinth,  v.  1.) 
for  a fubtile  body,  which  the  foul  had  before  its  terrene  nativity, 

and 
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and  which  continues  with  it  after  death  ; but  in  good  men  will,  at 
laft,  fuperindue,  or  put  on  (without  death)  the  clothing  of  immortality. 

Neither  can  there  be  a better  commentary  upon  this  place  of  Origen,  than 
thofe  Excerpt  a out  of  Methodius  the  Martyr,  in  Photius  l,  though  feeming 
to  be  vitiated  alio  ; where,  as  we  conceive,  the  fenfe  of  Origen  and  his  fol- 
lowers is  firfl:  contained  in  thofe  words,  e't egov  to  Qxriv(&>,  tb  Qwms  v o’naa,  Tius  origen 
xj  tTsgov  r,y.sts  m Ir*  to'  That  in  St.  Paul  the  to'  Qk is  one  thing , and  * 

the  earthly  houfe  of  this  QPn v(&  another  thing  ; and  we,  that  is,  our  fouls,  a (h  244>)  . 
third  thing , dijlintt  from  both.  And  then  it  is  further  declared  in  this  that  $,JpopfiTl . 
follows,  rni  xoclxXvQe.'trri;  Trk  wxvy.ogx  ttIv  7 rgd  tv;  xvxs~xcnug  £%g<tiv  cnovnv  yff  imtx<;  Iv 
Oil  ij/up^ad  ttxpx  ru  ■Sew,  Has  xv  xvxxxivottoiyiOeTo-xv  yy.iv  xP]x]ov  xvxXxQuyt  d tyiv  olxixv- 
o^ev  Xj  Tivx^oytv  S-£Aoi/r£f  to  <ruyx  aVfjtfi/VacScu  aAA’  £7r’  aUTW  Aojtt^i/  £7reu-  W*  Skv;- 


do vxaQxi  to"  px^  olxyTWoiov  to  e£  b’^vi?,  0 £7r£V<5t)VflScSaj  t7ri^vy.xy.sv  y xSxvxtrlx’  ^xaiot  I 

That  this  Jhort  life  of  our  earthly  body  being  dejlroyed,  our  foul  fall  then  have , ^svclZ-ua‘  £“■ 
before  the  refurrediion,  a dwelling  from  God,  until  we  fall  at  lafl  receive  it  dittMauabcu, 
renewed , reftored,  and  fo  made  an  incorruptible  houfe.  Wherefore  in  this  we 
groan,.,  defirous  not  to  put  off  all  body , but  to  put  on  life  or  immortality  upon  A difference  be. 
the  body  which  we  fall  then  have.  Eor  that  houfe,  which  is  from  heaven , that  lyfoifilSLcl 
we  defire  to  put  on,  is  immortality , Moreover,  that  the  foul  is  not  altoge- >he  s^vo,-  <>, 
ther  naked  after  death,  the  fame  Origen  endeavours  to  confirm  f u r t h e r ffffl “andfbs 
from  that  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ; «AAa  xj  ZxCjvos  itfitf. ; 

0 >toA zgo[A£v(§3  7tAk eras',  f l Eu  y.oXrroit;  orajif  xvxTrxvoy.£VO(,  rrf  tws  ttx^-  mefgnan^bcmg 

»ora?  tb  auTYiooc,  xj  7r 00  tv$  cmyTfAfiar  tb  xluvoc,  xal  touto  7roo'  tjk  xvxs~x<riu;,  burdened,  net 
t,  //o  \ ~ ~ _ ~ / «•  / £-^7  . ; ri>^y  •would 

didx^yosTCJ  OTI  KXi  U01)  £v  TYI  X7rxXXxyy  (TMfJ.XTi  ^mxi  V 1 toe . Hf#  pu-  put  it  off,  but 

nifed , and  the  poor  man  refrefed  in  Abraham’s  bofom before  the  coming  oftatan  >mm»rta. 
our  Saviour,  and  before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  therefore  before  the  refur ~‘‘ty  “^niU 
rediion,  plainly  teaches,  that  even  now  alfo  after  death,  the  foul  ufeth  a body. 

He  thinketh  the  fame  alfo  to  be  further  proved  from  the  vifib'e  apparition 
of  SamuePS  ghojl,  x\\x  xj  o 'Zxy-xiX  (pxivoysvoc,.  cog  JV?Aov  £s~;y  ogXToc  uv,  Trx^lryuv 
o"tj  crdfxx  TiifxHTo,  Samuel  alfo  vifibly  appearing  after  death,  maketh  it  mani- 
feft,  that  his  foul  was  then  clothed  with  a body.  To  which  he  adds  in  Pho- 
tius 2,  TO  T?ff.  'I'VXVS  XfXX  T«  XTTxXXxyYI  %r)[X  X,  OyOild  £f  TW  TTX'/fl  f,  pntWC  (TUfAXTlj 

See.  That  the  ext erioilr  form  and  figure  of  the  foul's  body  after  death  doth  re- 
femble  that  of  the  grofs  t err efi rial  body  here  in  this  life  all  the  hifories  of 
apparitions  making  ghofis , or  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  to  appear  in  the  fame 
form,  which  their  bodies  had  before.  This,  therefore,  as  was  obferved,  is 
that,  which  Origen  underflands  by  to  cxvm  in  St.  Paul ; not  this  grofs  ter- 
reftrial  body,  but  a certain  middle  body  betwixt  it  and  the  heavenly,  which 
the  foul  after  death  carries  away  with  it.  Now,  this  opinion  of  the  learned 
Origen's  was  never  reckoned  up  by  the  ancient  fathers,  or  his  greateft  adver-  r 
faries,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  errors  j nor  does  Methodius  the  martyr,  who 
was  fo  great  ar)  anti-Origenifl,  where  he  mentions  this  Origenick  opinion 
in  Photius,  feem  to  tax  it  otherwife,  then  as  Platonical,  implying  the  foul 
to  be  incorporeal.  Methodius  himfelf,  on  the  contrary,  contending,  not 
that  the  foulhath  a body  conjoined  with  it  after  death,  as  a diftinft  thing 
from  ir,  but  that  itfelf  is  a body  ; ® Sio;  jxovos  xd{\x\  xa-upaflos  «v,  xl  St  ij/uxad 
X7f9  tb  dny.ivpiyti  i rxjgof  tuv  oA uvf  cuyxTX  voigx  u7ra^B<r«t,  £(f  A opui  $£ttgr,Tx 

y.iX  n 
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CiXv.sy.oQfj.n vj cu,  raiJTjjy  Axta Qai  tv v bix7V7ru<rtv‘  o'Os v x)  tv  tu  <!  A by,  x)  yXutpirxv, 
x)  bxxIvXcv,  y.oc i rx  xXXx  f/.sXv  K~ogzv Ixt  sp££iV  «p/  w?  truy.xloi r ete^b  (ruvinra^^ovro,- 
Oi'jTc/xt;  cot a If  xub^g'  o’AX’  o"ti  ccCtx]  (PuQei  xl  bvyffi  7txvto;  xrroyjy.vu^tiQxA  irs:i- 

Qxriy.xlo;  tcixvtxi  xutx  ttju  b’cnaD  un-a^Bov  GW  z’s  praifed  as  incorporeal 
and  invifible  \ but  fouls  arc  made  by  him  (who  is  the  father  of  all  things)  in - 
telle  final  bodies , ornamentally  branched  cut  (as  it  were)  into  members  diflin - 
guifhable  by  reafon,  and  having  the  fame  form  and  fignature  with  the  outward 
body.  Whence  it  is,  that  in  Hades  (or  hell)  read  of  a tongue , ^ 

finger,  and  other  members  ; #0/  rtr  if  there  then  were  another  invifble  body  co- 
ex  fling  with  thefe  fouls,  but  becaufe  the  fouls  themf elves  are  in  their  own  na- 
ture (when  ftript  naked  of  all  clothing)  according  to  their  very  effence  fuch. 
We  lay  therefore,  if  one  of  thefe  two  opinions  mud  needs  be  entertained, 
that  either  the  foul  itfelf  is  a body,  or  elfe  that  it  hath  a body  after  death  •, 
the  latter  of  them,  which  was  Origen' s,  ought  certainly  much  to  be  preferred 
before  the  former,  whether  held  in  Tertullian’s  fenfe,  that  all  fubftance,  and 
confequently  God  himfelf,  is  body  ; or  clfe  in  that  of  Methodius , that  all 
created  fubftance  is  fuch,  God  alone  being  incorporeal. 


p.  94. 
[P.  72.3 


T>c  Geneft 

Liter  am, 
c.  32. 

[P.  239. 
Tom.  Ill 
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But  we  have  already  fhewed,  that  Origen  was  not  fingular  in  this  o- 
pinion,  Iremeus  before  him  having  averted  the  fame  thing,  that  fouls  af- 
ter death  are  adapted  to  certain  bodies,  (where  the  word  in  the  Greek  pro- 
bably was  Trf>o<rd.'Tr\ov\<x.i)  which  have  the  fame  character  with  thefe  terreftrial 
ones;  and  Philoponus  after  him,  who  was  no  Pagan,  but  Chriftian  philo- 
sopher, dogmatizing  in  like  manner.  We  might  here  add,  that  Joannes 
Thejjalonicenfs , in  that  dialogue  of  his,  read  in  the  feventh  Synod  *,  feemeth 
to  have  been  of  the  fame  perfuafion  alfo,  when  he  affirmeth  of  fouls,  as 
well  as  angels  and  daemons,  that  they  were  c fxSmeg  rrx^x  7 rXsUvuv  xlfimug 
7 rXeovdwg,  tu  t’lfei  tuv  olxeluv  xvtuv  cu[/.xtuv^  often  feen  by  many  fenfbly,  in  the 
form  of  their  own  bodies.  However,  it  is  a thing,  which  Pfellus  took  for 
granted, where,  fpeaking  of  devils,  infinuating  their  temptations  into  men’s 
fouls,  by  affedting  immediately  the  phantaftick  fpirit,  he  writeth  after  this 
manner  ; 0 xlyuv,  Wp’pco.&ev  yitv  uv  l^v^OTe^x;  tbttrzt  xgzv yvt,  dSyx  §\  ysvoy.evoe, 
iif  to  t?  xtatovlog  »f  v7r.o(pu)ver  x)  ft  iv/iv  x\nu  ovvtfyltrzi  7rvsCy.X7t  Trig 

4 Hiiib;  xv  ibsvBv  tJ/U pn,  xXX  w o y.xtx  ftxXnrtv  xfbpu  y.i XsuQu  7rf- 

to  Styfy-tvov  f fytvoy.mc,  0 (pxtrt  xxv  rxiig  fwy^xtg  E^ietrxig  tuv  cuuxtuv  ttvxi’  x)  yxg 

x)  rxbTXf  z7rXrw1oeg  oy.iXih  xxxvXxig'  When  one  man  fpeaks  to  another  from  afar 
off,  he  mufl  (if  he  would  be  heard)  make  a loud  cry  or  noife  ; whereas , if 
he  food  near  to  him , he  might  foftly  whifper  into  his  ear.  But  could  he  im- 
mediately approach  to  the  fpirit  (or  fubtile  body  of  the  foul,)  he  fhould  not  then 
need  fo  much  as  to  make  a whifper,  but  might  filently , and  without  noife,  com- 
municate whatfoever  thoughts  of  his  own  to  him , by  motions  made  thereupon. 
And  this  is  faid  to  be  the  way,  that  fouls,  going  out  of  thefe  bodies,  converfe  to- 
gether ; they  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another  without  any  noife.  For 
ad  Pfellus  here  plainly  fuppofeth  fouls  after  death  to  have  mAyz,  that  is,  a certain 
fubtile  body,  adhering  to  them,  by  motions  upon  which  they  may  filently 
converfe  with  each  other.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  Sr.  Auflin,  in  his  twelfth 
. .book  De  Geneft  ad  Literam,  does  not  himfelf  clofe  with  this  opinion, 

of 


* VideConcil.  Edit-  Harduini.  Tom.  IV.  p.  293,  294. 
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of  the  foul’s  having  a body  after  death,  but  much  left  of  its  being  a body  : 
neverthelefs  does  he  feem  to  leave  every  man  to  his  own  liberty  therein,  in 
thefe  words ; Si  autem  quaritur , dum  arima  de  corpore  exierit , utrum  ad  ali- 
'qtia  loca  corporalia  feratur , an  ad  incorporate  corporalibus  Jimilia  ; an  verb 
nec  ad  ipfa , fed  ad  illud , quod  corporibus  & fimilitudinibus  corporum  ejl  ex- 

cellentius ; citb  quidem  refponderim  •,  ad  corporalia  loca  earn  vel  non  ferri  nift 
cum  aliquo  corpore , vel  non  localiter  ferri.  Jam  utrum  habeat  aliquod  corpus , 
cftcndat,  qui  poteft ; ego  autem  non  puto.  Spiritalem  enim  arbitror  effe,  non 
corporalem  \ ad  fpiritalia  vero  pro  meritis  fertur , aut  ad  loca  pcenalia  fimilia 
corporibus.  But  if  it  be  demanded , when  the  foul  goes  out  of  this  body , 
whether  it  be  carried  into  any  corporal  places , or  to  incorporals  like  to  corpo- 
rals, or  elfe  to  neither , but  to  that , which  is  more  excellent  than  both  bodies , 
and  the  likeneffes  of  bodies  ? the  anfwer  is  ready  •,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  to 
corporal  places,  or  not  locally  carried  any  whither,  without  a body.  Now  whe- 
ther the  foul  have  fome  body,  when  it  goes  out  of  this  body,  let  them,  that  can, 

Jhow:  but,  for  my  part,  I think  otherwife.  For  I fuppofe  the  foul  to  be  fpi - 
ritual , and  not  corporal  -,  and  that,  after  death,  it  is  either  carried  to  fpi - 
ritual  things,  or  elfe  to  penal  places , like  to  bodies , fuch  as  have  been  repre- 
fented  to  fome  in  extafies , &c.  Where  St.  Auftin  himfelf  feems  to  think  the 
punifhment  of  fouls,  after  death,  and  before  the  refurre£tion,  to  be  phan- 
taftical,  or  only  in  imagination  : whereas  there  could  not  be  then  fo  much  as 
phantaftick  punifhments  neither,  nor  any  imagination  at  all  in  fouls,  with- 
out a body,  if  that  dodtrine  of  Ariftotle\  1 be  true,  that  phancy  or  imagina- 
tion is  nothing  elfe  but  a weaker  fenfe;  that  is,  a thing,  which  refults  from 
a complication  of  foul  and  body  both  together.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that 
in  the  forecited  place  that,  which  St.  Auftin  chiefly  oppofed,  Was  the  foul’s 
being  a body,  as  Tertullian , Methodius , and  others  had  aflerted  ; but  as  for 
its  having  a body,  he  faith  only  this,  Oftendai  qui  poteft , let  him  that  can 
fhew  it  \ he  granting,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  foul  cannot  be  locally 
carried  any  whither  at  all  after  death,  nor  indeed  be  in  any  place  without  a 
body.  However,  the  fame  St.  Auftin , as  he  eHewhere  condemneth  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe,  who  would  take  the  fire  of  hell  metaphorically,  acknowledg- 
ing it  to  be  real  and  corporeal  ; fo  does  he  fomewhere  think  it  not  impro-  d(  civ  D 
bable,  but  after  death,  and  before  the  refurre&ion,  the  fouls  of  men  may  W.  21.  ^26 
fuffer  from  a certain  Are,  for  the  confuming  and  burning  up  of  their  drofs ; [MV.  p.490 
Poft  iftius  fane  corporis  mortem , donee  ad  ilium  veniatnr , qui  poft  refurrefitio-  Ml, 
nem  corporum  futurus  eft  damnationis  & remunerationis  ultimas  dies  Ji  hoc  *ier^ 
temporis  intervallo , ejufmodi  ignem  dicuntur  perpeti , quern  non  fentiant  illi, 
qui  non  habuerint  tales  snores  & amores  in  hujns  corporis  vita , ut  eorum  ligna, 

& feenum , id  ftipula  confummanlur  alii  vero  fentiunt , qui  ejufmodi  fecum  <edi~ 
ftcia  portaverunt,  iftc.  non  redarguo , quia  forfitan  verum  ejl.  If  in  this  in- 
terval of  time , betwixt  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  refurreblion  or  day  of 
judgment,  the  fouls  of  the  dead  be  faid  to  fuffer  fuch  a fire  as  can  do  no 
execution  upon  thofe , who  have  no  wood , hay,  nor  ftubble , to  burn  up,  but 
ftjall  be  felt  by  fuch , as  have  made  fuch  buildings  or  fuperftrudtures,  &c.  I re- 
prehend it  not , becaufe  perhaps  it  is  true.  The  opinion  here  mentioned,  is 
Vol.  II.  5 N thus 

* De  Anima,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  IX.  p.  53.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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thus  exprefled  by  Origert , in  his  fifth  book  again ftiCetfus,  which  very  place 
St.  Aujlin  leems  to  have  had  refpeCt  to  ; a (nmJwv  oti  utrueg  'EAAwwv  tktiu 

£<5o£c,  to  xos Sct/to-toi)  \u:xy{\x\  tw  xo(^y.u'  £ uto s S on  xsd  £xxs~u  ruv  S-eoyivuv  T»ij  J'toi 
Ta  7 ru^oj  Jfx»?  kxiovJ&>  y.lv  xxi  a xxtxxxIovI®*  ts?  yv  tyovlxq  uA r,v  Sioytvi n xvxXoiStxi  U7r’ 
Ixslvx  t a 7ru£>o;.-  xxlov1@y  <?£  xad  xxrxxxlovl®*  t a\  iv  tyi  Six  rdv  zrgxjSeuv  xxl  AoJ'fci/  xod 
vo> tyxTUV  Tftotrix'xi;  Xiyoyivy  oixoSoyn  £uAa,  J^o^tcw,  tj  xxXxynv  olxoSoyrtrxulx;'  Cel- 
fus  «<?/  underjland , j£re,  w<?//  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 

Chrijiians , /<?  yW?  of  the  Greeks , will  be  purgatory  to  the  world ; alfo 

to  every  one  of  thofe  perfons , ^ puni foment  and  remedy 

by  fire:  which  fire  can  do  no  execution  upon  thofe , have  no  combuflible  mat- 

ter in  them , but  will  be  felt  by  fuch,  as  in  the  moral  fir  udl  lire  of  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  have  built  up  wood,  hay  and  Jlubble.  Now  fince  fouls 
cannot  fuffer  from  fire,  nor  any  thing  elfe  in  way  of  fenfe  or  pain,  without 
being  vitally  united  to  fome  body,  we  may  conclude,  that  St.  Aujlin , when 
he  wrote  this,  was  not  altogether  abhorrent  from  fouls  having  bodies  after 
death. 


Hitherto  have  we  declared,  how  the  ancient  afierters  of  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance, as  unextended,  did  repel  the  aftaults  of  Atheifts  and  Corporeal ifts 
made  againfb  it  •,  but  efpecially  how  they  quitted  themfelves  of  that  abfur- 
dity,  of  the  illocality  and  immobility  of  finite  created  fpirits,  by  fuppofing 
them  always  to  be  vitally  united  to  fome  bodies,  and  consequently,  by  the 
locality  of  thofe  their  refpective  bodies,  determined  to  here  and  there  *,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Origen  ; V nyuui  Sielxt  adyx %s,  Six.  rue  t 07rixxc  ytTxQxtm;, 
C.  Celf.  1.  5. ,our  foul  Jlands  in  need  of  a body  in  order  to  local  motions.  We  Shall  in  the 
p.  244.  next  place  declare,  what  grounds  of  reafon  there  were,  which  induced  thofe 
ancients  to  afiert  and  maintain  a,  thing  fo  repugnant  to  fenfe  and  imagina- 
tion, and  confequently  to  all  vulgar  apprehenfion,  as  a fubftance  in  itfelf 
unextended,  indiftant  and  indivifible,  or  devoid  of  magnitude  and  parts. 
Wherein  we  Shall  only  reprefent  the  fenfe  of  thefe  ancient  Incorporeal  ids, 
fo  far  as  we  can,  to  the  belt  advantage,  in  order  to  their  vindication,  againfb 
Atheifts  and  Ma..terialifts ; ourlelves  in  the  mean  time  not  afterting  any  thing, 
but  leaving  every  one,  that  can,  to  make  his  own  judgment  and  So  either 
to  clofe  with  this,  or  that  other  following  hypothefts,  of  extended  incor- 
poreal. 


Now  it  is  here  obfervable,  that  it  was  a thing  formerly  taken  for  granted 
on  both  Sides,  as  well  by  the  afierters  as  the  deniers  of  incorporeal  fubftance, 
that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  extenfion  only  •,  and  confequently,  that  what- 
soever hath  magnitude  and  parts,  or  one  thing  without  another,  is  not  only 
intellectually  and  logically,  but  alfo  really  and  phyfically  divilible  or  dif- 
cerpible,  as  likewife  antitypous  and  impenetrable  fo  that  it  cannot  co- 
exift  with  a body  in  the  fime  place  : from  whence  it  follows,,  that  whatso- 
ever arguments  do  evince,  that  there  is  fome  other  fubftance  befides  body, 
the  fame  do  therefore  demonstrate,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  thefe  ancients, 
(as  well  Corporealifts  as  Incorporealifts)  that  there  is  Something  unextended, 
it  being  fuppoled  by  them,  both  alike,  that  whatfoever  is  extended,  is  body. 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs  we  fhall  here  principally  propound  flich  confiderations  of 
theirs,  as  tend  dire<5tly  to  prove,  that  there  is  fomething  unextendedly 
incorporeal  •,  and  that  an  unextended  Deity  is  no  impoffible  idea ; to  wit, 
from  hence,  becaufe  there  is  fomething  unextended  even  in  our  very  felves. 
Where,  not  to  repeat  the  forementioned  ratiocination  of  Simplicius , that 
whatfoever  can  act  and  reflect  upon  its  whole  felf,  cannot  pofllbly  be  ex- 
tended, nor  have  parts  diftant  from  one  another ; Plotinus  firft  argues  after 
this  manner,  tItoIvjv  (pr.o-ucriv,  ol  rvv  xj/upi'xv  cupa.  iivoa  AeJ'Pvte?,  tzputoi)  [Av  ZJ£pdixxS~u 
tyi;  rr>$  TV  wtu  aooy.ccTi9  1 roTtgov  exx$-ov  o\x  tsri  h*  V 0 Atj  ; 

ic,  ttocXui  ts  to  ; k’Jev  olox  to  fxipsQop  GVVtSx^xdo  tyi  halo.  xirms'  kxItoi  EiJ'ejJ'E 

7roG-v  nvof  ovloC  aAA a k«i  cAou  noWxyf,  oVe^  auipocm  7 Txpelvxi  clSvvxlov,  eu  nXilovi  to 
«Jto  oAov  E^at,  to  i uigos  otu^  to  oXov  uVa^ftv'  ei  cSs  Exafov  two  j ueguv,  oil 

<Pri(rx<riv,  e£  auVoT?  urrx^er  What  then  will  they  fay , contend , 

that  the  foul  is  a body  (or  extended)  whether  or  no  will  they  grant  concerning 
every  part  of  the  foul  in  the  fame  body  (as  that  of  it  which  is  in  the  foot,  and 
that  in  the  hand,  and  that  in  the  brain,  &c.)  and  again  every  part  of  thofe 
parts , /to  each  of  them  is.  foul,  fuch  as  the  whole  ? If  this  be  confented  to, 
then  it  is  plain , that  magnitude , or  fuch  a quantity,  would  confer  nothing  at 
all  to  the  efjence  of  the  foul , as  it  would  do  were  it  an  extended  thing ; but  the 
whole  would  be  in  many  parts  or  places , which  is  a thing , that  cannot  poffibly 
belong  to  body  ; that  the  fame  whole  foould  be  in  more , and  that  'a  part  fhould 
be  what  the  whole  is.  But  if  they  will  not  grant  every  part  of  their  extend- 
ed foul  to  be  foul , then , according  to  them , mujl  the  foul  be  made  up,  and  com- 
pounded of  foul-lefs  things.  Which  argument  is  elfewhere  thus  propounded 
by  him  ",  d Js  lxxf~ov  £mv  ’lyoi,  f iv  dens?  si  bi  [xnCsvo;  ail tuv  £urjj  eyofo;  v cruuoJoj 
7TE7 rolnxi  £ariiv,  xtottov’  [aocXXov  ds  adu voflov  <rvy.(pb  gn<rtv  GWfxXTuv  l^uriv  l^yd^sa^xi, 

vav  ys'jvdv  t»  x'jonTx'  If  every  one  of  the  parts  of  this  extended  foul  or  mind 
have  life  in  it,  then  would  any  one  of  them  alone  be  fuff  dent.  But  to  fay , 
that  though  none  of  the  parts  alone  have  life  in  them,  yet  the  conjunction  of 
them  altogether  maketh  life,  is  abfurd ; it  being  impoffible,  that  life  and  foul 
fhould  refult  from  a congeries  of  life-lefs  and  foul-lefs  things, or  that  mind-lefs  things 
put  together  foould  beget  mind.  The  fum  of  this  argumentation  is  this,  that 
either  every  part  of  an  extended  foul  is  foul,  and  of  an  extended  mind,  mind ; or 
not.  Now  if  no  part  of  a foul,  as  fuppofed  to  be  extended  alone,  be  foul, 
or  have  life  and  mind  in  it,  then  is  it  certain,  that  the  whole,  refulting  from 
all  the  parts,  could  have  no  life  nor  mind,  becaufe  nothing  can  (caufaily)' 
come  from  nothing.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  corporeal  qualities  and  forms, 
according  to  the  atomick  phyfiology,  refult  from  a compofition  and  con- 
texture of  atoms  or  parts,  each  of  which,  taken  alone  by  themfelves,  have 
nothing  of  that  quality  or  form  in  them, 

* Ne  ex  albis  alba  rearis  -, 

Aut  ea , qtue  nigrant,  nigro  de  femine  nata. 

I'ou  are  not  to  think , that  white  things  are  made  cut  of  white  principles,  nor 
black  things  out  of  black  \ but  the  reafon  of  the  difference  here  is  plain,  be- 

5 N 2 caufe 
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* Lucret.  II.  Verf.  730,  732. 
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i-'^uie  thefe  qualities  and  forms  are  not  entities  really  diftindt  from  the  mag- 
nitude, figure,  fite,  and  motion  of  parts,  but  only  fuch  a compofition  of 
them,  as  caule  different  phancies  in  us  j but  life  and  underftanding,  foul  and 
mind,  are  entities  really  diftant  from  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion 
of  parts  ; they  are  neither  mere  phancies,  nor  fyllables  of  things,  but  fimple 
and  uncompounded  realities.  But  if  every  fuppofed  part  of  a foul  be  foul, 
and  of  a mind,  mind,  then  would  all  the  reft  of  it  befides  any  one  part  be 
fuperfluous ; or  indeed  every  fuppofed  part  thereof  would  be  the  fame 
with  the  whole : from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  could  not  be  extended, 
or  have  any  real  parts  at  all,  fince  no  part  of  an  extended  thing  can  pofii- 
bly  be  the  fame  with  the  whole. 


P.  461. 
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Again,  the  fame  philofopher  endeavours  further  to  prove,  that  the 
human  foul  itfelf  is  unextended  and  indivifible,  from  its  energies  and 
operations,  and  that  as  well  thofe  of  fenfation  as  of  intelledfion.  Firft, 
therefore,  from  external  fenfations,  he  reafons  in  this  manner  *,  e’m  fAe'xxn 
dia-QxvenSxl  Tivof  ev  au-ro  bel  hv xt,  x}  tm  aurw  7rxv]os  xvliXx/xGxveirflxi'  si  d'ta 
7ro?\.Xm  xurdrlryi^iuv  vrXtlu  roc,  cltrio'v roc,  y ttoXXx'x  1 Vv  7roioTnrEf,  xxv  Si  Ivo?  yroiA- 
Xov,  oiov  7rpo<TU7rov'  « yxo  xXXo  fAv  pivdf  xXXo  dt  oCpS’X X/uuv,  xXXx  rx'Jl ov  op*  7 rxvluV 

' > \ \ ’ (,»  . / A f\  t>>  » ~ t\  ' tv  "•  V > *'  v ~ * » 'I  'I 

X,  El  TO  [J. El)  dl  C[A[AXTm  TO  dl  01  COXOJlf,  tV  Ti  OH  E XVXt  Elf  0 XfA^lti  n 7TWf  XV  HTTOi  OTI  (TSOX 

rxZrxt  y.Yi  e if  to  xv to  ofjcZ  tuv  aicrSwiuv  ixSovluv  That ,which  per ceiveth  in  us, 
muft  of  necejfity  he  one  thing , and  by  one  and  the  fame  indivifible  perceive  all ; 
and  that,  whether  they  be  more  things , entering  through  feveral  organs  of  fenfe, 
as  the  many  qualities  of  one  fubftance , or  one  various  and  multiform  thing,  en- 
tering through  the  fame  organ , as  the  countenance  or  piblure  of  a man.  For  it 
is  not  one  thing  in  us,  that  perceives  the  nofe , another  thing  the  eyes , and  another 
thing  the  mouth  ; but  it  is  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing , that  perceiveth  all.  And 
when  one  thing  enters  through  the  eye , another  through  the  ear,  thefe  alfo  muft 
cf  neceffity  come  all  at  lajl  to  one  indivifible , or  elfe  they  could  not  be  compared 
together,  nor  one  of  them  affirmed  to  be  different  from  another  ; the  feveral 
fentiments  of  them  meeting  no  where  together  in  one.  He  concludes  therefore , 
that  this  one  thing  in  us,  that  fenfibly  perceives  all  things,  may  be  refembled  to 
the  centre  of  a circle , and  the  feveral  fenfes  to  lines  drawn  from  the  circumfe- 
rence, which  all  meet  in  that  one  centre.  Wherefore  that,  which  perceives  and 
apprehends  all  things  in  us,  muft  needs  be  really  one  and  the  very  fame  ; that  is, 
unextended  and  indivifible.  Which  argument  is  yet  further  purfued  by  him, 
more  particularly  thus  ; If  that,  which  fenfibly  perceiveth  in  us  be  extended , 
fo  as  to  have  diftant  parts  one  without  another  ; then  one  of  thefe  three  things 
muft  needs  be  affirmed , that  either  every  part  of  this  extended  fubftance  of  the 
foul  perceives  a part  of  the  objedl  only,  or  every  part  of  it  the  whole  objeft,  or 
elfe  all  comes  to  fome  one  point,  which  alone  perceives  both  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  objeft,  and  the  whole , all  the  other  being  but  as  circumferential  lines  lead- 
ing to  this  centre.  Now  of  the  former  of  thele  three,  Plotinus  thus;  ovh, 

T«TW  XV’  (Off  xXXo  xXXv  [AV^VX  T.fAUV  oAh  TS  Xl&yTX  XlTlXyiJ/lV 

ffuf  ua-mp  xv  u iyd  fn  dxxv  <rv  Je  olxxts  a’l&oio’  If  the  foul  be  a magnitude,  then 
muft  it  be  divided  together  with  the  fenfible  objeft,  fo  that  one  part  of  the  foul 

muft 
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mitft  -perceive  one  part  of  the  oljelt , and  another , another ; and  nothing  in  itt 
the  whole  fenfible  : juft  as  if  I fhould  have  the  fenfe  of  one  thing , and  you  of 
another.  Whereas  it  is  plain  by  our  internal  fenfe,  that  it  is  one  and  the 
felf-fame  thing  in  us,  which  perceives  both  the  parts  and  the  whole.  And 
of  the  fecond,  he  writeth  in  this  manner  •,  si  Ss  o'nau  ttxvtos  otlS-fia-slxi'  sU  olvu^x 
Sizigs7oi)<zi  t 8 i usyidvc  tte(Pv}<jot(&,  dirsigvf  xoc'i  xxd’’  'ixu.C~ov  kigQvitov  <rvy.Qv erf — 

Ixt  yiTvstrSzi  EJtaru  ow  t»  olCtU  iv  rw  sysfxovvvTi  ypuv  sixovxs’  But  if  every 

part  of  the  extended  foul  perceive  the  whole  fenfible  objebt,  fince  magnitude  is  infi- 
nitely divifible , there  muft  be  in  every  man  infinite  fenfations  and  images  of  one 
and  the  fame  objeft.  Whereas  we  are  intimately  confcious  toourfelves,  that 
we  have  but  only  one  fenfation  of  one  objetft  at  the  fame  time.  And  as  for 
the  third  and  laft  part  of  this  disjunction,  that  what  fenfibly  perceives  in 
everyone,  is  but  one  fingle  point,  either  mathematical  or  phyfical  i it  is 
certain,  firft,  that  a mathematical  point,  having  neither  longitude,  lati- 
tude, nor  profundity,  is  no  body  nor  fubftance,  but  only  a notion  of  our 
own  mind,  or  a mode  of  conceiving  in  us.  And  then,  as  for  a phyfical 
point  or  minimum,  a body  fo  little,  that  there  cannot  polfibly  be  any  lefs, 
Plotinus  averting  the  infinite  divifibility  of  body,  here  explodes  the  thing 
itfelf.  However  he  further  intimates,  that  if  there  were  any  fuch  phyfical 
minimum,  or  abfolutely  lead  body  or  extenfum,  this  could  not  poftibly  re- 
ceive upon  it  a diftindt  reprefentation  and  delineation  of  all  the  feveral 
parts  of  a whole  vifible  objedt  at  once,  as  of  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  &c. 
in  a man’s  face  or  pifture,  or  of  the  particularities  of  an  edifice  ; nor  could 
fuch  a parvitude  or  atom  as  this  be  the  caufe  of  all  animal  motions.  And 
this  was  one  of  Ariftotle* sr  arguments,  whereby  he  would  prove  unextended 
incorporeals,  7rwi  tw  dy.egs7  W /xtgiror  If  the  foul  were  indivifible  as  a point , 
how  could  it  perceive  that , which  is  divifible  ? that  is,  take  notice  of  all  the 
diftindt  parts  of  an  extended  objetft,  and  have  a defeription  of  the  whole  of 
them  at  once  upon  itfelf?  The  fum  of  the  whole  argumentation  is  this,  that 
if  the  foul  be  an  extended  fubftance,  then  muft  it  of  necelfitybe  either  a phy- 
fical point  or  minimum,  the  leaft  extenfum,  that  can  poftibly  be,  (if  there 
be  any  fuch  leaft,  and  body  or  extenfion  be  not  infinitely  divifible)  or  elfe 
it  muft  confift  of  more  fuch  phyfical  points,  joined  together.  As  for  the 
former  of  thefe,  it  hath  been  already  declared  to  be  impoflible,  that  one 
fingle  atom,  or  fmalleft  point  of  extenfion,  fhould  be  able  diftir.dtly  to  per- 
ceive  all  the  variety  of  things : to  which  might  be  added,  that  to  fuppofe 
every  foul  to  be  but  one  phyfical  minimum,  or  fmalleft  extenfum,  is  to 
imply  fuch  an  effential  difference  in  matter  or  extenfion,  as  that  fome  of  the 
points  thereof  fhould  be  naturally  devoid  of  all  life,  fenfe,  and  underftanding, 
and  others  again  naturally  fenfitive  and  rational.  Which  abfurdity,  though 
it  fhould  be  admitted,  yet  would  it  be  utterly  unconceivable,  how  there 
fhould  come  to  be  one  fuch  fenfitive  and  rational  atom  in  every  man  and  no 
more,  and  how  this  fhould  conftantly  remain  the  fame,  from  infancy  to 
old-age,  whilft  other  parts  of  matter  tranfpire  perpetually.  But  as  for  the 
latter,  if  fouls  be  extended  fubftances,  confiding  of  more  points  one  with- 
out another,  all  concurring  in  every  fenfation  ; then  muft  every  one  of  thofe 

points, 

’ De  Aniroa,  Lib.  I,  Cap.  III.  p.  10.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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points,  either  perceive  a point  and  part  of  the  object  only,  or  elfe  the 
whole.  Now,  if  every  point  of  the  extended  foul  perceive  only  a point  of 
the  objedt,  then  is  there  no  one  thing  in  us,  that  perceives  the  whole,  or 
which  can  compare  one  part  with  another.  But  if  every  point  of  the  ex- 
tended foul  perceive  the  whole  objedt  at. once,  confiding  of  many  part?, 
then  would  there  be  innumerable  perceptions  of  the  fame  objedt  in  every 
fenfation  ; as  many,  as  there  are  points  in  the  extended  foul.  And  from 
both  thofe  fuppofitions,  it  would  alike  follow,  that  no  man  is  one  finglc 
percipient  or  perfon,  but  that  there  are  innumerable  didindt  percipients  and 
perfons  in  every  man.  Neither  can  there  be  any  other  fuppofition  made, 
befides  thofe  three  forementioned  ; as,  that  the  whole  extended  foul  fhould 
perceive  both  the  whole  fenfible  objedt,  and  all  its  feveral  parts,  no  part  of 
this  foul  in  the  mean  time  having  any  perception  at  all  by  itfelf  •,  becaufe 
the  whole  of  an  extended  being  is  nothing  but  all  the  parts  taken  together  ; 
and  if  none  of  thofe  parts  have  any  life,  fenfe,  or  perception  in  them,  it 
is  impoffible,  that  there  fhould  be  any  in  the  whole.  But  in  very  truth,  to 
fay,  that  the  whole  foul  perceiveth  all,  and  no  part  of  it  any  thing,  is  to 
acknowledge  it  not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  indivifible,  which  is  the  thing 
that  Plotinus  contends  for. 


And  that  philofopher  here  further  infills  upon  internal  fenfations  alfo, 
and  that  X'jy.7rcPhix,  or  'Oyo-rdhux,  that  fympathy , or  homopathy , which  is  in 
all  animals,  to  the  fame  purpofe  : it  being  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  them, 
which  perceives  pain,  in  the  mod  didant  extremities  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  crown  of  the  head  •,  and  which  moves  one 
part  to  fuccour  and  relieve  another  labouring  under  it,  which  could  not 
poflibly  be  by  tradudtion  of  all  to  one  phyfical  point,  as  the  centre,  for 
divers  reafons.  ’£»  toiwv  y. xtx  dj&eWiv  olovn  rbv  uktQww  tv  totvtv  j/iiWSiZj, 
yri  Ji  cuyx 7(&y  oFnv  ocXXv  TrxhovlQn,  xXXo  "yvumv  eiv  ;(V<*v to'j  yx(j  y.i - 

yiQvs  to  ylv  xXXo,  to  & xXXo  iff  bil  toivtov  t&£<tSxi  to  XHrdxvoy.ivov,  oiov  TrxTiTxyf 
UUTV  SXvlu  TO  Gt’OTO  tZ/OU’  TV  TO  <5f  clXXu  rm  Tuv  oV  uv  rj  vuy.XTi  ttouTv  wrfiotrmii’  Since 
therefore  thefe  fympathetick  fenfes  cannot  poffihly  he  made  by  traduction,  at 
lajl  to  one  thing  •,  and  body  being  bulky  or  out -/welling  ext  en  ft  on,  one  part  there- 
of  fuffering , another  cannot  perceive  it  ( for  in  all  magnitude , this  is  one  thing , 
and  that  another ) it  followeth , that  what  perceives  in  us,  mufl  be  every  where , 
and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body , one  and.  the  fame  thing  with  itfelf.  Which 
therefore  cannot  be  itfelf  body , but  mufl  of  neceffty  be  fome  other  entity  or  fub- 
ftance  incorporeal.  The  conclulion  is,  that  in  men  and  animals  there  is  one 
thing  indivifibly  the  fame,  that  comprehendeth  the  whole  outfide  of  them, 
perceiveth  both  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  fenfible  objedts,  and  all  tranf- 
rnitted  through  feveral  fenfes,  fympathizeth  with  all  the  didant  parts  of  the 
body,  and  adteth  entirely  upon  all.  And  this  is  properly  called,  I my  felf, 
not  the  extended  bulk  of  the  body,  which  is  not  one,  but  many  fubdances, 
but  an  unextended  and  indivifible  unity,  wherein  all  lines  meet  and  con- 
centre, not  as  a mathematical  point  or  lead  extenfum,  but  as  one  felf- 
adtive,  living  power,  fubdantial  or  infide-being,  that  containeth,  holdeth, 
and  connedleth  all  together. 
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Laftly,  the  forementiofied  philofopher  endeavours  yet  further  to  prove 
the  human  foul  to  be  unextended  and  devoid  of  magnitude,  and  indivifible, 
from  its  rational  energies  or  operations,  its  vomm  voftm?,  and  xpisy&uv  am- 
Avfstr,  intellections  of  intelligible s,  and  apprehenfions  of  thgigs  devoid  of  magi 
minds,  TraV  [A.£,yiQ®J  ov  t b py  piys 9oj  voias  1 ; y?  rw  p.so to  tuy  psftrbv'  For 
how  could  the  foal  (faith  hej  if  it  were  a magnitude, underjl  and  that,  which  hath 
no  magnitude  ? and  with  that , which  is  divifible , conceive  what  is  indivifible? 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  we  have  notions  of  many  things,  which  ar edtpxvrx- 
<rx , altogether  unimaginable,  and  therefore  have  nothing  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs  in  them,  as  virtue,  vice,  (Ac.  xpsysSs;  o7y,xi  f,  p,  , 
x,  to.  dixaiov,  >tp  y tktuv  xox  voytnc  uc~s  xxi  ngovi ovtx  xxi  toi  ®r/i; 

a 1,  xx I ev  xv t y iv  x[xsgs7  xsldslxi.  fufiice  and  honejly,  and  the  like,  are 
things  devoid  of  magnitude,  and  therefore  mufl  the  intellections  of  them  needs 
be  fuch  too.  So  that  the  foul  mufl  receive  thefe  by  what  is  indivifible , and 
lodge  them  in  that  which  is  divifible.  We  have  alfo  a notion  not  only  of 
meer  latitude  or  breadth,  indivifible  as  to  thicknefs ; and  of  longitude  or  a 
line,  indivifible  both  as  to  breadth  and  thicknefs  * but  alfo  of  a mathema- 
tical point,  that  is  every  way  indivifible,  as  to  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
nefs. We  have  a conception  of  the  intention  of  powers  and  virtues,  where- 
in there  is  nothing  of  extenfion  or.  magnitude..  And  indeed  all  the  abftradt 
eflences  of  things,  (or  the  xvroexxrx)  which  are  the  Hrft  objetfls  of  intel- 
ledtion,  are  indivifible  : si  J!  tuv  sV  uAi?  slCdv  voyasis  (p.ytrxaiv  sTvxi,  uXXx  xu(c~ 
fy.vjjov  ys  ylMxi  tS  1 m ov  ydg  y-sTx  dctoxo-v,  (Ac.  And  though  we 

apprehend  forms,  that  are  in  matter  too,  yet  do  we  apprehend  them  as  feparat - 
ed  and  abfiratted  from  the  fame  there  being  nothing  of  flefh  in  our  conception 
of  a man,  &c.  Nay,  the  foul  conceives  extended  things  themfelves,  un- 
extendedly  and  indivifibly  for  as  the  diftance  of  a whole  hemifphere  is 
contracted  into-  a narrow  compafs  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  fo  are  all  di- 
fiances yet  more  contracted  in  the  foul  itfelf,  and  there  underftood  indif- 
antly  ; for  the  thought  of  a mile  difiance,  or  of  ten  thoufand  miles,  or 
femidiameters  of  the  earth,  takes  up  no  more  room  in  the  foul,  nor  ftretches 
it  any  more  than  does  the  thought  of  a foot  or  inch,  or  indeed  of  a ma- 
thematical point.  Were  that,  which  perceiveth  in  us,  a magnitude,  then  could 
it  not  be,  iVcu  vxvtI  xi o-dyru,  equal  to  every  fenfible,  and  alike  perceive  both 
leffer  and  greater  magnitudes  than  itfelf:  but  leaft  of  all  could  it  perceive 
fuch  things,  as  have  no  magnitude  at  all.  And  this  was  the  other  part  of 
Ariflotle’s  argumentation,  to  prove  the  foul  and  mind  to  be  unextended  and 
indivifible',  irus  yxg  voyasi  to  bfs^sc  y-sctrd  ; For  how  could  it  perceive,  that 
which  is  indivifible  by  what  is  divifible  ? he  having  before  demanded,  how 
it  could  apprehend  things  divifible,  and  of  a great  extenfion,  by  a meer 
point,  or  abfolute  parvitude.  Where  the  foul,  or  that  which  perceives 
and  underftands,  is,  according  to  Arifiotle,  neither  divifible,  as  a continued, 
quantity,  nor  yet  indivifible,  either  as  a mathematical,  or  as  a phyfical 
point,  and  abfolute  parvitude  ; but  as  that,  v/hich  hath  in  itfelf  no  out- 
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fwelling  diftance,  nor  relation  to  any  place,  otherwife  than  as  it  is  vitally 
united  to  a body,  which  (where-ever  it  be)  it  always  fympathizes  with,  and 
ads  upon. 

Befides  which,  fhefe  ancient  after ters  of  unextended  incorporeals  would* 
in  all  probability,  confirm  that  ©pinion  from  hence,  becaufe  we  cannot  only 
conceive  extenfion  without  cogitation,  and  again  cogitation  without  exten- 
fion  ; from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  ate  entities  really  diftinCt 
and  feparable  from  one  another,  (we  having  no  other  rule  to  judge  of  the 
real  diflindion  and  feparability  of  things,  than  from  our  conceptions)  but 
alfo  are  not  able  to  conceive  cogitation  with  extenfion*  We  cannot  con- 
ceive a thought  to  be  of  fuch  a certain  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs, 
menfurable  by  inches  and  feet,  and  by  folid  meafures.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive half,  or  a third  part,  or  a twentieth  part  of  a thought,  much  lefs  of 
the  thought  of  an  indivilible  thing  •,  neither  can  we  conceive  every  thought 
to  be  of  fome  certain  deterrriinate  figure,  either  round  or  angular  ; fpheri- 
cal,  cubical,  or  cylindrical, or  the  like.  Whereas,  if  whatfoever  is  unextettded 
be  nothing,  thoughts  muff  either  be  meer  non-entities,  or  elfe  extended  too 
into  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  •,  divifible  into  parts,  and  menfurable; 
and  alfo  (where  finite)  of  a certain  figure.  And  confequently  all  verities  in 
us  (they  being  but  complex  axiomatical  thoughts J muftof  neceflity  belong, 
broad,  and  thick,  and  cither  fpherically,  or  angularly  figurate.  And 
the  fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  volitions  likewife,  and  appetites  or  paflions, 
as  fear  and  hope,  love,  and  hatred,  grief  and  joy  ; and  of  all  other  things 
belonging  to  cogitative  beings,  (fouls  and  minds)  as  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, wifdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  juftice  and  injuftice,  13c.  that 
thefe  are  either  all  of  them  abfohlte  non- entities,  or  elfe  extended  into 
three  divifions  of  length,  breadth,  and  profundity,  and  menfurable  not 
only  by  inches  and  feet,  but  alfo  by  folid  meafures,  as  pints  and  quarts  ; 
and  laft  of  all  (where  they  are  finite  as  in  men)  figurate.  But  if  this  beabfurd, 
and  thefe  things  belonging  to  foul  arid  mind  (though  doubtlefs  as  great  reali- 
ties at  leaft,  as  the  things,  which  belong  to  bodies)  be  unextended,  then  mud 
the  fubftancesof  fouls  and  minds  themfelves  be  unextended  alfo.  Thus  Plo- 
tinus ot  mind,  N»r  a Si afy'  tan-rtf',  mind  is  not  diji ant  from  it f elf : and 
indeed  were  it  fo,  it  could  not  be  one  thing  (as  it  is)  but  many  ; every 
conceivable  part  of  difiantand  unextended  fubftance  being  a fubftance  by 
itfelf.  And  the  fame  is  to  befaid  of  the  human  foul,  though  it  a£t  upon 
diftant  parts  of  that  body,  which  it  is  United  to,  that  itfelf,  notwithftanding, 
is  not  fcattered  out  into  diftance,  nor  difperfed  into  multiplicity,  nor  in- 
finitely divifible  ; becaufe  then  it  would  not  be  one  fingle  fubftance,  or  mo^ 
nad,  but  a heap  of  fubftances.  Soul  is  no  more  divifible  than  life;  of 
\vhich  the  forementioned  philofopher  thus,  d^ayt  tyv  guw  pigieTs  a aa’  e»  to 
7r<xv  t'v  rj,  to  lAigOr  ovx  'It a.i'  Will  you  divide  a life  into  two  ? then  the 
•whole  of  itbeing  but  a life , the  half  thereof  cannot  be  a life . Laftly,  if  foul 
and  mind,  and  the  things  belonging  to  them,  as  life  and  cogitation,  un- 
derftanding  and  wifdom,  fife,  be  outfpread  into  diftance,  having  one  part 
without  another ; then  can  there  be  no  good  reafon  given,  why  they  fhould 
not  be  as  well  read  I y and  phyficaily,  as  intellectually  divifible  ; and  one 
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part  of  them  feparable  from  another  : fince,  as  Plotinus , yrxvVi  to 

[j.h  aAAs,  to  $ olkXo-  In  all  magnitude  or  extenfion , this  is  one  thing , and  that 
another*  At  lead,  no  Theift  ought  to  deny,  but  that  the  divine  power 
could  cleave  or  divide  a thought,  together  with  the  foul,  wherein  it  is,  into 
many  pieces  ; and  remove  them  to  the  greateft  diftance$  dfrom  one  ano- 
ther, (for  as  much  as  this  implies  no  manner  of  contradiction,  and  whatfo- 
ever  is  conceivable  by  us,  may  be  done  by  infinite  power)  in  which  cafe, 
neither  of  them  alone  would  be  foul  or  mind,  life  or  thought,  but  all  put 
together  make  up  one  entire  mind,  foul,  life,  and  thought. 

Wherefore,  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  Incorporealifts  feems  to  have  beet 
as  follows : That  there  are  in  nature  two  kinds  of  fubftances  fpecifically 
differing  from  one  another  ; the  firft,  "oU,  bulksy  or  tumours , a mere  pal- 
five  thing  ; the  fecond,  Awapus,  felf-ablive  powers  or  virtues,  or  2gx- 

rty©*,  the  energetick  nature.  The  former  of  thefe  is  nothing  elfe  but 
magnitude  or  extenfion,  not  as  an  abftrad  notion  of  the  mind,  but  as  a 
thing  really  exiffing  without  it.  For  when  it  is  called  res  extenfa , the 
meaning  is  not,  as  if  the  res  were  one  thing,  and  the  extenfion  thereof  an- 
other, but  that  it  is  extenfion,  or  diffance,  really  exiffing,  or  the  thing 
thereof  (without  the  mind)  and  not  the  notion.  Now,  this  in  the  na- 
ture of  it  is  nothing  but  aliud  extra  aliud , one  thing  without  another , and 
therefore  perfed  alterity,  difunity,  and  divifibility . So  that  no  extenfum 
wharfoever,  of  any  fenfible  bignefs,  is  trull  y and  really  one  lubftance,  but 
a multitude  or  heap  of  fubftances,  as  many  as  there  are  parts,  into  which 
it  is  divifible.  Moreover,  one  part  of  this  magnitude  always  (landing  with- 
out another,  it  is  an  eflential  property  thereof  to  be  antitypous  or  impene- 
trable •,  that  is,  to  joftle  or  (houlder  out  all  other  extended  fubftance  from 
penetrating  into  it,  and  co-exifting  with  it,  fo  as  to  poffefs  and  take  up  the 
fame  room  and  fpace.  One  yard  of  diffance,  or  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs,  cannot  poffibly  be  added  to  another,  without  making  the  whole 
extenfion  double  to  what  it  was  before,  fince  one  of  them  muff  of  neceffity 
Hand  without  the  other.  One  magnitude  cannot  imbibe  or  fwallow  up 
another,  nor  can  there  be  any  penetration  of  dimenfions.  Moreover,  mag- 
nitude or  extenfion,  as  fuch,  is  mere  outfide  or  outwardnefs  ; it  hath  nothing 
within,  no  felf-adive  power  or  virtue*,  all  its  adivity  being  either  keeping  out, 
or  hindering,  any  other  extended  thing,  from  penetrating  into  it:  (which  yet 
it  doth  merely  by  its  being  extended,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  by  any 
phyfical  efficiency,  as  a logical  neceffity,)  or  elfe  local  motion,  to  which  it 
is  alfo  but  paffive  j no  body  or  extenfion,  as  fuch,  being  able  to  move  it- 
felf,  or' ad  upon  itfelf. 

Wherefore,  were  there  no  other  fubftance  in  the  world  befides  this  mag- 
nitude or  extenfion,  there  could  be  no  motion  or  adion  at  all  in  it  ; no  life, 
cogitation,  confcioufnels ; no  intelledion,  appetite,  or  volition,  (which 
things  do  yet  make  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  univerfe)  but  all  would  be 
a dead  heap  or  lump  : nor  could  any  one  fubftance  penetrate  another,  and 
co-exift  in  the  fame  place  with  it.  From  whence  it  follows  of  neceffity, 
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that  befides  this  outfide  bulky  extenfion,  and  tumourous  magnitude,  there 
muft  be  another  kind  of  entity,  whofe  efifential  attribute  or  character  is 
life,  felf-aCtivity,  or  cogitation.  Which  firft,  that  it  is  not  a mere  mode 
or  accident  of  magnitude  and  extenfion,  is  plain  from  hence,  becaufe  co- 
gitation may  be  as  well  conceived  without  extenfion,  as  extenfion  without 
cogitation  ; whereas  no  mode  of  any  thing  can  be  conceived  without  that, 
whereof  it  is  a mode.  And  fince  there  is  unqueftionably  much  more  of 
entity  in  life  and  cogitation,  than  there  is  in  mere  extenfion  or  magnitude, 
which  is  the  lowed:  of  all  being,  and  next  to  nothing  ; it  muft  needs  be 
imputed  to  the  mere  delufion  and  impofture  of  imagination,  that  men 
;fre  fo  prone  to  think  this  extenfion  or  magnitude  to  be  only  fubftance, 
and  all  other  things  befides  the  mere  accidents  thereof,  generable  out  of 
it,  and  corruptible  again  into  it.  For  though  that  fecondary  and  partici- 
pated life  (as  it  is  called)  in  the  bodies  of  animals  be  indeed  a mere  acci- 
dent, and  fuch  as  may  be  prefent  or  abfent  without  the  deftruCtion  of  its 
fubjeCt ; yet  can  there  be  no  reafon  given,  why  the  primary  and  original 
life  itfelf  fhould  not  be  as  well  a fubftantial  thing,  as  mere  extenfion  and 
magnitude.  Again,  that  extenfion  and  life,  or  cogitation,  are  not  two  in- 
adequate conceptions  neither,  of  one  and  the  felf-fame  fubftance,  confider’d 
brokenly  and  by  piece- meal  3 as  if  either  all  extenfion  had  life  and  cogita- 
tion efientially  belonging  to  it,  (as  the  Hylozoifts  conclude)  or  at  leaft  all 
life  and  cogitation  had  extenfion  ; and  confequently  all  fouls  and  minds, 
and  even  the  Deity  itfelf,  were  either  extended  life  and  cogitation,  or  living 
and  thinking  extenfion  •,  (there  being  nothing  in  nature  unextended,  but 
extenfion  the  only  entity  •,  fo  that  whatfoever  is  devoid  thereof,  is,  ipfo 
fafto*  abfolutely  nothing  : ) This,  I fay,  will  alio  appear  from  hence,  be- 
caufe, as  hath  been  already  declared,  we  cannot  conceive  a life,  or  mind, 
or  thought,  nor  any  thing  at  all  belonging  to  a cogitative  being,  as  fuch, 
(as  wifdom,  folly,  virtue,  vice,  &c.)  to  be  extended  into  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs,  and  to  be  menfurable  by  inches,  feet,  and  yards.  From 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  extenfion,  and  life  or  cogitation,  are  no 
inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing,  fince  they  cannot  be 
complicated  together  into  one,  but  that  they  are  diftinCt  fubftances  from 
each  other.  Lives  and  minds  are  fuch  tight  and  compact  things  in  them- 
felves,  and  have  fuch  a felf- unity  in  their  nature,  as  that  they  cannot  be 
lodged  in  that,  which  is  wholly  fcattered  out  from  itfelf  into  diftance,  and 
difperfed  into  infinite  multiplicity  ; nor  be  fpread  all  over  the  fame,  as  co- 
extended with  it.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  how  all  the  feveral  parts  of  an 
extended  magnitude,  fhould  jointly  concur  and  contribute  to  the  production 
of  one  and  the  fame  fingle  and  indivifible  cogitation  ; or  how  that  whole 
heap  or  bundle  of  things  fhould  be  one  thinker.  A thinker  is  a monad, 
or  one  fingle  fubftance,  and  not  a heap  of  fubftances  *,  whereas  no  body  or 
extended  thing  is  one,  but  many  fubftances  ; every  conceivable  or  fmalleft 
part  thereof  being  a real  fubftance  by  itfelf. 

But  this  will  yet  further  appear,  if  we  confider,  what  kind  of  a 61  ion  co- 
gitation is.  The  aCtion  of  an  extended  thing,  as  fuch,  is  nothing  but  local 
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motion,  change  of  diftance,  or  tranflation  from  place  to  place,  a meer  out- 
fide and  fuperficial  thing  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  cogitation,  (phancy,  intel- 
ledtion,  and  volition)  are  no  local  motions  ; nor  the  meer  fridging  up  and 
down  of  the  parts  of  an  extended  fubftance,  changing  their  place  and  di- 
ftance ; but  it  is  unqueftionably  an  internal  energy  ; that  is,  fuch  an  ener- 
gy, as  is  within  the  very  fubftance  or  eftenceof  that,  which  thinketh,  or  in 
the  infide  of  it.  From  which  two  kinds  of  energies  we  may  now  con-' 
elude,  that  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of  entity  or  fubftance  in  nature  ; the 
one  meer  outfide,  and  which  hath  nothing  within  it ; the  other  fuch  a kind 
of  entity,  as  hath  an  eternal  energy  ; afteth  from  itfelf,  and  within  itfelf, 
and  upon  itfelf;  an  infide  thing,  whofe  adtion  is  within  the  very  efience  or 
fubftance  thereof  ; it  being  plain,  that  the  cogitative  or  thinking  nature 
is  fuch  a thing,  as  hath  an  eflential  infide  or  profundity.  Now,  this  infide 
of  cogitative  beings,  wherein  they  thus  adt  or  think  internally  within  them- 
felves,  cannot  have  any  length,  breadth,  or  thicknefs  in  it,  becaufe  if  it 
had,  it  would  be  again  a meer  outfide  thing.  Wherefore  had  all  cogita- 
tive beings  (fouls  and  minds)  extenfion  and  magnitude  never  fo  much  be- 
longing to  them,  as  fome  fuppofe  theiii  to  have,  yet  could  this,  for  all 
that,  be  nothing  but  the  meer  outfide  of  their  being  ; befides  which,  they 
muft  of  necefiity  have  alfo  an  unextended  infide,  that  hath  no  outfwelling 
tumour,  and  is  not  fcattered  into  diftance,  nor  difperfed  into  multiplicity) 
which  therefore  could  not  pofhbly  exift  a part  in  a part  of  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tenfion, as  if  one  half  of  a mind  or  thought  were  in  one  half  of  that  ex- 
tenfion, and  another  in  another  ; but  muft  of  neceftity  be  all  undividedly, 
both  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  every  part.  For  had  every  twentieth  or 
hundredth  part  of  this  extenfum  not  the  whole  of  a life  or  mind  in  it,  but 
only  the  twentieth  or  hundredth  part  thereof,  then  could  none  of  them  have 
any  true  life  or  mind  at  all,  nor  confequently  the  whole  have  any.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  otherwife  conceivable,  how  a whole  quantity  of  extended  fub- 
ftance fhould  be  one  thing,  and  have  one  perfonality,  one  I my f elf  in  it 
all,  were  there  not  one  indivifible  thing  prefiding  over  it,  which  held  it  all 
together,  and  diffufed  itfelf  thorough  all.  And  thus  do  we  fee,  how  this 
whole  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  fdo  men  what  they  can)  will,  like 
a ghoft,  ftill  haunt  them,  and  follow  them  every  where.  But  now  it  is  im- 
polfible,  that  one  and  the  felf- fame  fubftance  fhould  be  both  extended  and 
unextended.  Wherefore  in  this  hypothefis  of  extended  underftanding  fpi- 
rits,  having  one  part  without  another,  there  is  an  undifeerned  complication 
of  two  diftincl  fubftances,  extended  and  unextended,  or  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal, both  together  ; and  a confufion  of  them  into  one.  Where,  not- 
withftanding,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  there  is  fo  much  of  truth  aimed 
at,  as  that  all  finite  incorporeal  fubftances  are  always  naturally  united  to 
fome  bodies  ; fo  that  the  whole  of  thefe  created  animals  is  compleated  and 
made  up  of  both  thefe  together,  an  extended  infide,  and  an  unextended  out- 
fide, both  of  them  fubftances  indeed  really  diftindt,  but  yet  vitally  united 
each  to  other. 
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The  fum  of  all  is,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fubftances  in  nature,  the 
firft  extenfion  or  magnitude,  really  exifting  without  the  mind,  which  is  a 
thing,  that  hath  nofelf-unity  at  all  in  it,  but  is  infinite  alterity  and  divifibi- 
lity,  as  it  is  alfo  meer  outfide  and  outwardnefs,  it  having  nothing  within, 
nor  any  other  action  belonging  to  it,  but  only  locally  to  move,  when  it  is 
moved.  The  fecond,  life  and  mind,  or  the  felf-a<5tive  cogitative  nature,  an 
infide  being,  whofe  adtion  is  not  local  motion,  but  an  internal  energy, 
within  the  fubftance  or  efifence  of  the  thinker  himfelf,  or  in  the  infide  of 
him  •,  which  therefore,  though  unextended,  yet  hath  a certain  inward  re- 
cefs,  Bzfioc,  or  effential  profundity.  And  this  is  a thing,  which  can  ad  all 
of  it  entirely  upon  either  a greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  extended  fub- 
ftance or  body,  and  its  feveral  parts,  penetrating  into  it,  and  co-exifting 
in  the  fame  place  with  it.  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  either  as 
a mathematical,  or  as  a phyfical  point,  as  an  abfolute  parvitude,  or  the 
leaft  extenfum  pofiible,  it  having  not  only  fuch  an  eftential  infide,  "bathos, 
or  profundity  in  it,  wherein  it  adeth  and  thinketh  within  itfelf,  but  alfo 
a certain  amplitude  of  adive  power  ad  extra , or  a fphere  of  adivity  upon 
body.  Upon  which  account,  it  was  before  affirmed  by  Plotinus , that  an 
unextended  incorporeal  is  a thing  bigger  than  body,  becaufe  body  cannot  exifi 
otherwife  than  a point  of  it  in  a point  of  fpace  5 whereas  this  one  and  the 
fame  indivifible  can  at  once  both  comprehend  a whole  extenfum  within  it, 
and  be  all  of  it  in  every  part  thereof.  And  lafrly,  all  finite  incorporeals 
are  always  naturally  united  to  fome  body  or  other  ; from  both  which  to-, 
gether  is  compleated  and  made  up  in  every  created  inderitanding  being 
one  entire  animal,  confiding  of  foul  and  body,  and  having  fomething  in- 
corporeal, and  fomething  corporeal  in  it,  an  unextended  infide,  and  an 
extended  outfide,  by  means  whereof  it  is  determined  to  here  and  there , and 
capable  of  moving  locally,  or  changing  place. 

Thus  have  we  reprefented  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  unextended  Incorpo- 
realifts  to  the  belt  advantage,  that  we  could,  in  way  of  anl'wer  to  the  pre- 
mifed  atheiftick  argument  againft  incorporeal  fubftance,  and  in  order  to 
the  vindication  of  them  from  the  contempt  of  Atheifts  ; and  we  do  affirm, 
that  the  fore-mentioned  argumentations  of  theirs  do  evince,  that  there  is 
fome  other  fubftance  befides  body,  which  therefore,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  thefe  AtheiftsTthemfelves,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  unextend- 
ed, it  being  concluded  by  them,  that  whatsoever  is  extended  is  body. 
But  whether  they  do  alfo  abfolutely  prove,  that  there  is,  »VA  xfjuy&ns,. 

ccpcfs,  and  acWjSfl©-',  a fubftance  devoid  of  magnitude , indi- 
ftant , without  -parts^  and  indiviftble  \ this  we  Shall  leave  others  to  make  a 
judgment  of.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  Atheifts, ‘who  maintain  the  con- 
trary, muft:  needs  affert,  that  every  thought,  and  whatfoever  belongeth  to 
foul,  mind,  (as  knowledge,  virtue,  &?r.)  is  not  only  mentally  and 
mathematically  divifible,  fo  that  there  may  be  half,  a third  part,  ora  quart- 
er of  a thought,  and  the  reft,  fuppofed  ; but  alfo  phyfically  feparable,  or 
dtfcerpible,  together  with  the  foul,  wherein  it  is.  They  muft  alfo  deny. 
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that  there  is  any  internal  energy  at  all,  or  any  other  aftion  befides  that  out- 
fide  fuperficial  aftion  of  local  motion,  and  confequently  make  all  cogitation 
nothing  but  local  motion  or  tranflation.  And  laftly,  they  mud  maintain, 
that  no  fubftance  can  co-exift  with  any  other  fubftance  (as  foul  with  body) 
otherwife  than  by  juxta-pofition  only,  and  by  poflefling  the  pores,  or  fill- 
ing up  the  intervals  thereof,  as  a net  with  the  water. 

And  this  is  the  firfb  anfwer  to  the  forementioned  atheiftick  argument 
againft  incorporeal  fubftance  ; That  though  whatfoever  is  extended  be 
body,  yet  every  thing  is  not  extended;  but  that  life,  or  mind  and  cogita- 
tion, are  an  unextended,  indiftant  and  indivifible  nature.  But,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  there  are  other  learned  aflerters.of  incorporeal  fubftance, 
who,  left  God  and  fpirits,  being  thus  made  unextended,  fhould  quite  va- 
nifh  into  nothing,  anfwer  that  atheiftick  argumentation  after  a different 
manner,  by  granting  to, thefe  Atheifts  that  propofition,  that  whatfoever  isy 
is  extended  ; and  what  is  unextended , is  nothing  ; but  then  denying  that  other 
of  theirs,  that  whatfoever  is  extended , is  body  ; they  afferting  another  ex7 
tenfion,  fpecifically  differing  from  that  of  bodies : for,  whereas  corporeal, 
extenfion  is  not  only  impenetrable,  fo  as  that  no  one  part  thereof  can  enter 
into  another,  but  alfo  both  mentally  and  really  divifible,  one  part  being  in 
its  nature  feparable  from  another  ; they  affirm,  that  there  is  another  incor- 
poreal extenfion,  which  is  both  penetrable,  and  alfo  indifcerpible,  fo  that 
no  one  part  thereof  can  poffibly  be  feparated  from  another,  or  the  whole  ; 
and  that  to  fuch  an  incorporeal  extenfion  as  this  belongeth  life,  cogitation, 
and  underftanding,  the  Deity  having  fuch  an  infinite  extenfion,  but  all  cre- 
ated fpirits  a finite  and  limited  one,  which  alfo  is  in  them  fuppofed  to  be 
contradlible  and  dilatable.  Now  it  is  not  our  part  here  to  oppofe  Theifts, 
but  Atheifts:  wherefore  we  final  1 leave  thefe  two  forts  of  Incorporealifts  to 
difpute  it  out  friendly  amongft  themfelves ; and  indeed  therefore  with  the 
more  moderation,  equanimity,  and  toleration  of  diflent  mutually,  becaufe 
it  feemeth,  that  fome  are  in  a manner  fatally  inclined  to  think  one  way  in 
this  controverfy,  and  fome  another.  And  whatever  the  truth  of  the  cafe  be, 
ic  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  latter  hypothefis  may  be  very  ufeful  and 
ferviceable  to  retain  fome  in  thcifm,.  who  can  by  no  means  admit  of  a Dei- 
ty, or  any  thing  elfe,  unextended  ; though,  perhaps,  there  will  not  bo 
wanting  others  alfo,  who  would  go  in  a middle  way  betwixt  thefe  two,  or 
compound  them  together,  by  fuppofing  the  Deity  to  be  indeed  altogether 
unextended,  and  all  of  it  every  where ; but  finite  incorporeals,  or  created 
fpirits,  to  have  an  unextended  infide,  a life  or  mind,  diffufing  itfelf  into  a 
certain  amplitude  of  outward  extenfion,  whereby  they  are  determined  to  a 
place,  yet  fo  as  to  be  all  in  every  part  thereof  which  outward  extenfion  is 
therefore  not  to  be  accounted  body,  becaufe  penetrable,  contrablable,  and 
dilatable,  and  becaufe  no  one  part  thereof  is  feparable  from  the  reft,  by  the 
ruffling  or  incurfion  of  any  corporeal  thing  upon  them.  And  thus  is  the  A- 
theifts  argument  aguinft  incorporeal  fubftance  anfwered  two  manner  of 

ways ; 
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ways*,  full:,  That  there  is  fomething  unextended  ; and,  fecondly,  That  if 
there  were  none,  yet  muft  there  of  neceffity  be  a fubftance  otherw'ife  extend- 
ed than  body  is,  fo  as  to  be  neither  antitypous  nor  difcerpibie.  And  our- 
felves  would  not  be  underftood  here  dogmatically  to  aftert  any  thing  in  this 
point,  lave  only  what  all  Incorporealifts  do  agree  in,  to  wit,  that  befides 
body,  which  is  impenetrably  and  divifibly  extended,  there  is  in  nature  ano- 
ther fubftance,  that  is  both  penetrable  of  body  and  indifcerpible,  or  which 
doth  not  confift  of  parts  feparable  from  one  another.  And  that  there  is 
at  leaft  fuch  a fubftance  as  this,  is  unqueftionably  manifeft  from  what 
hath  been  already  declared. 

But  the  Atheift  will,  in  the  next  place,  give  an  account  of  the  original 
of  this  error  (as  he  calls  it)  of  incorporeal  fubftance,  and  undertake  to 
Ihew  from  what  miftake  it  proceeded,  which  is  yet  another  pretended  con- 
futation thereof ; namely,  that  it  fprung  partly  from  the  abufe  of  abftradt 
names  and  notions,  men  making  fubftances  of  them  *,  and  partly  from  the 
fcholaftick  eflences,  diftinfl  from  the  things  themfelves,  and  faid  to  be  eter- 
nal. From  both  which  delufions  and  dotages  together  the  Atheifts  con- 
ceive, that  men  have  been  firft  of  all  much  confirmed  in  the  belief  of 
ghofts  and  fpirits,  daemons  and  devils,  invifible  beings  called  by  leveral 
names.  Which  belief  had  alfo  another  original,  men’s  miftaking  their  own 
phancies  for  realities.  The  chief  of  all  which  aftrightful  ghofts  and  fpedtres, 
according  to  thefe  Atheifts,  is  the  Deity,  the  Oberon , or  prince  of  fairies 
and  phancies.  But  then,  whereas  men,  by  their  natural  reafon,  could  not 
conceive  otherwife  of  thefe  ghofts  and  fpirits,  than  that  they  were  a kind  of 
thin,  aerial  bodies,  their  underftandings  have  been  fo  enchanted  by  thefe  ab- 
ftradt  names  (which  are  indeed  the  names  of  nothing)  and  thofe  feparate 
effences  and  quiddities  of  fcholafticks,  as  that  they  have  made  incorporeal 
fubftances  of  them  ; the  atheiftick  conclufion  is,  that  they,  who  affertan  in- 
corporeal Deity,  do  really  but  make  a fcholaftick  feparate  eftence,  or  the 
mere  abftradt  notion  of  an  accident,  a fubftantial  thing,  and  a ghoft  or  fpi- 
rit  prefiding  over  the  whole  world. 

To  which  our  reply  in  general  firft  of  all  is.  That  all  this  is  nothing  but 
idle  romantick  fi&ion  *,  the  belief  of  a Deity,  and  fubftance  incorporeal, 
{landing  upon  none  of  thofe  imaginary  foundations.  And  then,  as  for  that 
impudent  atheiftick  pretence,  that  the  Deity  is  nothing  but  a figment  or 
creature  of  men’s  fear  and  imagination,  and  therefore  the  prince  of  fairies 
From/i  654,  aP<3  phancies  •,  this  hath  been  already  fufficiently  confuted  in  our  anfwer  to 
to  663.  the  firft  atheiftick  argumentation,  where  we  have  alfo  over  and  above  fhew- 
ed,  that  there  is  not  only  a natural  prolepfis  or  anticipation  of  a God  in  the 
minds  of  men,  but  alfo  that  the  belief  thereof  is  fupported  by  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  fubftantial  reafon,  his  exiftence  being  indeed  demonftrable, 
with  mathematical  evidence,  to  fuch  as  are  capable,  and  not  blinded 
with  prejudice,  nor  enchanted  by  the  witchcraft  of  vice  and  wickednefs, 
to  the  debauching  of  their  underftandings.  It  hath  been  alfo  fthevved, 
that  the  opinion  of  other  ghofts  and  fpirits,  befides  the  Deity,  fprung  not 
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merely  from  fear  and  phancy  neither,  as  children’s  bugbears,  but  from  real 
phenomena  ; true  fenfible  apparitions,  with  the  hiftories  of  them  in  all 
ages,  without  which  the  belief  of  fuch  things  could  never  have  held  up  fo 
generally  and  conftantly  in  the  world.  As  likewife,  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nancy at  all  to  reafon,  but  that  there  may  be  as  well  aerial  and  etherial,  as 
there  are  terreftrial  animals ; and  that  the  dull  and  earthy  fhipidity  of 
men’s  minds  is  the  only  thing,  which  makes  them  fo  prone  to  think,  that 
there  is  no  underftanding  nature  luperiour  to  mankind,  but  that  in  the 
world  all  is  dead  about  us  ; and  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  any  thing, 
which  themfelves  cannot  either  fee  or  feel.  Affuredly,  the  Deity  is  no 
phancy,  but  the  greatell  reality  in  the  world,  and  that,  without  which  there 
could  be  nothing  at  ail  real,  it  being  the  only  necelTary  exiftent  ; and 
consequently  arheifm  is  either  mere  fottifhnefs,  or  elfe  a Strange  kind  of 
irreligious  fanaticifm. 

■ We  now  further  add,  that  the  belief  of  ghofts  and  fpirits  incorporeal, 
and  confequently  of  an  incorporeal  Deity,  Sprung  neither  from  any  ridi- 
culous miftake  of  the  abftraCt  names  and  notions  of  mere  accidents  for 
fubftances,  nor  from  the  fcholaftick  effences,  faid  to  be  eternal.  For,  as  for 
the  latter,  none  of  thofe  fcholafticks  ever  dream’d,  that  there  was  any  uni- 
verfal  man,  or  univerfal  horfe,  exifting  alone  by  itfelf,  and  Separate  from 
all  Singulars ; nor  that  the  abftradt  metaphyfical  effences  of  men,  after 
they  were  dead,  fubfifting  .by  themfelves,  did  walk  up  and  down  amongft 
graves,  in  airy  bodies : it  being  absolutely  impoffible,  that  the  real  effence 
of  any  thing  fhould  be  Separable  from  the  thing  itfelf,  or  eternal,  when  that 
is  not  fo.  And  were  the  effences  of  all  things  look’d  upon  by  thefe  fcho- 
lafticks as  fubftances  incorporeal,  then  muft  they  have  made  all  things 
(even  body  itfelf)  to  be  ghofts,  and  fpirits,  and  incorporeal  ; and  acci- 
dents alfo  (chey  having  their  effences  too)  to  be  fubftantial.  But  in  very 
truth,  thefe  fcholaftick  effences,  faid  to  be  eternal,  are  nothing  but  the  in- 
telligible effences  of  things,  or  their  natures  as  conceivable,  and  objcfts 
of  the  mind.  And  in  this  fenle,  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the 
effences  of  things,  (as  for  example,  of  a Sphere  or  triangle)  are  eternal, 
and  fuch  as  were  never  made  ; becaufe  there  could  not  otherwife  be  eter- 
nal verities  concerning  them.  So  that  the  true  meaning  of  thefe  eter- 
nal effences  is  indeed  no  other  than  this,  that  knowledge  is  eternal  •,  or 
that  there  is  an  eternal  mind,  that  comprehendeth  the  intelligible  natures 
and  ideas  of  all  things,  whether  actually  exifting,  or  pofiible  only,  their 
neceffary  relations  to  one  another,  and  all  the  immutable  verities  belong- 
ing to  them.  Wherefore,  though  thefe  eternal  effences  themfelves  be  no 
ghofts  nor  fpirits,  nor  fubftances  incorporeal,  they  being  nothing  but  ob- 
jective entities  of  the  mind,  or  Noemata,  and  ideas  •,  yet  does  it  plainly 
follow  from  the  neceffary  fuppofition  of  them,  (as  was  before  declared) 
that  there  is  one  eternal  unmade  Mind,  and  perfect  incorporeal  Deity,  a 
real  and  fubftantial  Ghoft  or  Spirit,  which  comprehending  itfelf,  and  all 
the  extent  of  its  own  power,  the  poftibility  of  things,  and  their  intelligible 
natures,  together  with  an  exemplar  or  platform  of  the  whole  world,  pro- 
duced the  fame  accordingly, 
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But  our  atheiftick  argumentator  yet  further  urges,  that  thofe  fcholafticks 
and  metaphyficians,  who,  becaufe  life  or  cogitation  can  be  confidered  a- 
lone  abftradtly,  without  the  confideration  of  body,  therefore  conclude  it 
not  to  be  the  accident  or  action  of  a body,  but  a fubftance  by  itfelf,  (and 
which  alfo,  after  men  are  dead,  can  walk  amongft  the  graves)  that  thefe  (I 
fay)  do  fo  far  abufe  thofe  abftradt  names  and  notions  of  mere  accidents,  as 
plainly  to  make  fubftances  incorporeal  of  them.  To  which  therefore  we 
reply  alfo,  that  were  the  abftraft  notions  of  accidents  in  general  made  in- 
corporeal fubftances,  by  thofe  philofophers  aimed  at,  then  muft  they  have 
fuppofed  all  the  qualities  or  affections  of  bodies,  fuch  as  whitenefs  and 
blacknefs,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like,  to  have  been  fubftances  incorporeal 
alfo  •,  a thing  yet  never  heard,  or  thought  of.  But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife 
as  to  confcious  life  or  cogitation,  though  it  be  an  abftraCt  alfo;  becaufe  this 
is  no  accident  of  body,  as  the  Atheift  (ferving  his  own  hypothefis)  le- 
curely  takes  it  for  granted,  nor  indeed  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  an  effential 
attribute  of  another  fubftance,  diftindt  from  body,  (or  incorporeal  ; ) after 
the  fame  manner,  as  extenfion  or  magnitude  is  the  effential  attribute  of  body, 
and  not  a mere  accident. 

And  now  having  fo  copioufiy  confuted  all  the  moft  conftderable  atheiftick 
grounds,  we  are  neceftitated  to  difpatch  thofe  that  follow,  being  of  leffer 
moment,  with  all  poflible  brevity  and  compendioufnefs.  The  four  next, 
which  are  the  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  atheiftick  argumentations, 
pretend  to  no  more  than  only  this,  to  difprove  a corporeal  Deity  ; or  from 
the  fuppofition,  that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  in  the  world  befides  body,  to 
infer  the  impoftibility  of  a God  *,  that  is,  of  an  eternal  unmade  Mind,  the 
maker  and  governour  of  the  whole  world  ; all  which  therefore  fignify  no- 
thing at  all  to  the  affertors  of  a Deity  incorporeal,  who  are  the  only  ge- 
nuine Theiftsv  Neverthelefs,  though  none  but  Stoicks,  and  fuch  other 
Corporealifls,  as  are  notwithftanding  Theifts,  be  direftly  concerned  in  an 
anfwer  to  them,  yet  fihall  we,  firft,  fo  far  confider  the  principles  of  the 
atheiftick  corporealilm,  contained  in  thofe  two  heads,  the  fifth  and 
fixth,  as  from  the  abfolute  impoftibility  of  thefe  hypothefes  to  demon- 
ftrate  a neceftity  of  incorporeal  fubftance,  from  whence  a Deity  will  al- 
fo follow. 

Here,  therefore,  are  there  two  atheiftick  hypothefes,  founded  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  all  is  body:  the  firft,  in  the  way  of  qualities,  generable 
and  corruptible,  which  we  call  the  Hylopathian  ; the  fecond,  in  the  way 
of  unqualified  atoms,  which  is  the  Atomick,  Corporeahfm,  and  Atheii'm. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  firft  feiography,  or 
rude  delineation  of  atheii'm.  For  Ariftotle  1 tells  us,  that  the  moft  an- 
cient A theifts  were  thofe,  who  fuppofed  matter  or  body,  that  is,  bulky  ex- 
tenfion, to  be  the  only  fubftance,  and  unmade  thing,  that,  out  of  which  all 
• things 
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thino-s  were  made,  and  into  which  all  things  are  again  refolved  ; whatfo- 
eveAselfein  the  world  being  nothing  but  the  paflions,  qualities,  and  acci- 
dents thereof,  gcnerable  and  corruptible,  or  producible  out  of  nothing, 
and  reducible  to  nothing  again.  From  whence  the  neceflary  confequence 
is.  That  there  is  no  eternal  unmade  life  or  underftanding,  or  that  mind  is 
no  god,  or  principle  in  the  univerfe,  but  eflentially  a creature. 

And  this  Hylopathian  atheifm,  which  fuppofeth  whatfoever  is  in  the  uni- 
verfe  to  be  either  the  fubftance  of  matter  and  bulk,  or  el fe  the  qualities  and  ac- 
cidents thereof,  generable  and  corruptible,  hath  been  called  alfo  by  us  Anaxi- 
mandrian.  Though  we  deny  not,  but  that  there  might  be  formerly  fome  diffe- 
rence amongft  the  Atheifts  of  this  kind;  nor  are  we  ignorant,  that  Simplicius 
and  others  conceive  Anaximander  to  have  aflerted,  befides  matter,  qualities  alfo 
eternal  and  unmade,  or  an  homaeomery,  and  fimilar  atomology,  juft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Anaxagoras  afterwards  did,  fave  only  that  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge any  unmade  mind  or  life*,  Anaximander  fuppofing  all  life  and  un- 
derftanding whatfoever,  all  foul  and  mind,  to  have  rifen  up,  andbeen  generat- 
ed from  a fortuitous  commixture  of  thofe  fimilar  atoms,  or  the  qualities  of 
heat  and  cold,  moift  and  dry, and  the  like,contempered  together.  And  wecon- 
fefs,  that  there  is  fome  probability  for  this  opinion.  Notwithftanding 
which,  becaufe  there  is  no  abfolute  certainty  thereof,  and  becaufe  all  thele 
ancient  Atheifts  agreed  in  this,  that  life  and  underftanding  are  either  firft 
and  primary,  or  elle  fecondary  qualities  of  body,  generable  and  corruptible  ; 
therefore  did  we  not  think  fit  to  multiply  forms  of  Atheifm,  but  rather  to 
make -but  one  kind  of  Atheifm  of  all  this,  calling  it  indifferently,  Hylopa- 
thian, or  Anaximandrian. 

The  fecond  atheiftick  hypothefis  is  that  form  of  atheifm  defcribed  under 
the  fixth  head,  which  likewife  fuppofing  body  to  be  the  only  fubftance  5 
and  the  principle,  thereof  devoid  of  fife  and  underftanding,  does  reject  all 
real  qualities,  a . cording  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  them,  and  generate  all 
things  whatfoever,  befides  matter,  meerly  from  the  combinations  of  magni- 
tudes, figures,  fites,  and  motions,  or  the  contextures  of  unqualified  atoms, 
life  and  underftanding  not  excepted  : which  therefore,  according  to  them, 
being  no  fimple  primitive  and  primordial  thing,  but  fecondary,  compound- 
ed, and  derivative,  the  meer  creature  of  matter  and  motion,  could  not  pof- 
fifily  be  a God  or  firft:  principle  in  the  univerfe.  This  is  that  atomick  a- 
theifm  called  Democritical  ; Leucippus  and  Democritus  bzing  the  firft  found- 
ers thereof.  For  though  there  was,  before  them,  another  atomology, 
which  made  unqualified  atoms  the  principles  of  all  bodies,  it  fuppofing, 
befides  body,  fubftance  incorporeal  ; yet  were  thefe,  as  Laertius  r dechreth, 
the  firft,  that  ever  made,  tuv  o?mv  drogue,  fenfelefs  atoms , the  principles 

of  all  things  whatfoever , even  of  life  and  underftanding,  foul  and  mind. 

Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  from  thefe  two  things  granted, 
that  all  is  body,  and  that  the  principles  of  body  are  devoid  of  all  life  and 
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underftanding,  it  will  follow  unavoidably,  that  there  can  be  no  corporeal 
Deity.  Wherefore  the  Stoicks,  who  profeffied  to  acknowledge  no  other 
fubftance  befides  body,  and  yet  neverthelefs  had  a ftrong  pcrfuafion  of  the 
exigence  of  a God,  or  an  eternal  unmade  Mind,  the  Maker  of  the  whole 
world,  denied  that  other  propolition  of  the  atheiftick  Corporeal ifts,  that 
the  principles  of  all  bodies  were  devoid  of  life  and  underftanding,  they 
averting  an  intelledlual  fire,  eternal  and  unmade,  the  Maker  of  the  whole, 
mundane  fyftem  •,  which  poftulatum,  of  a living  intelleftual  body  eternal, 
were  it  granted  to  thefe  Stoicks,  yet  could  not  this  their  corporeal  god, 
^ ^ !f,  notwithftanding,  be  abfolutely  incorruptible,  as  Origen  often  inculcateth  : 
fl  t . ‘ O ©£s?  r ok  Etwjxoi?  e’o  (Tco/v-a,  Jx  a,i$vy.svoi$  Xzyiiv  xvtov  x)  dl  oXm  aAAot- 

utov  >%  y.£TX^\r,Tov,  k,  bc7rx-tct7r\w<;  $vvxy.£vov  C pHtxgr'JZi,  7rc/.f>x  to  y.y\ Izv  tivxi  to  (pQFgm 

hv’toV  God  to  the  Stoicks  is  a body , and  therefore  mutable , alterable , and 
changeable  j and  he  would  indeed  be  perfectly  corruptible , were  there  any  other 
body  to  adt  upon  him.  JVherefore  he  is  only  happy  in  this , that  he  wants  a 
corrupter  or  deflroyer.  And  thus  much  was  therefore  rightly  urged  by  the 
atheiftick  argumentator,  that  no  corporeal  Deity  could  be  abfolutely  in  its 
own  nature  incorruptible,  nor  otherwife  than  by  accident  only  immortal, 
becauie  of  its  divisibility.  For  were  there  any  other  matter  without  this 
world,  to  make  inroads  and  incurfions  upon  it,  or  to  difunite  the  parts 
thereof,  the  life  and  unity  of  the  Stoical  corporeal  god  muft  needs  be  Mat- 
tered and  defiroyed.  And  therefore  of  this  Stoical  god  does  the  fame  Ori- 
A 169.  S£ti  thus  further  write  ; 'O  tuv  Etuixuv  0£O?,  xtz  truyx  tvF^xvuv,  otI  yXv  rpsyovi- 
xbv  sp££i  rm  oXriv  aoAv,  orxv  V hnrvguiri;  ri'  oti  bl  W 1 y.igxs  ylvslxi  avTn ?,  otxv  rt 
kJe  ydg  bidSaridlxi  stoi  t gxtUMrca  tw  (p'jc ixw  ra  Sfa  motxvy  w;  7 rclvly  d.'p- 

B-xfx  k)  f,  «VuvS-£ra,  dSixi 'The  God  of  the  Stoicks  being  a body , 

hath  fome times  the  whole  for  its  hegemonick  in  the  conflagration  ; and  fometimes 
only  a part  of  the  mundane  matter . For  thefe  men  were  not  able  to  reach  to  a 
clear  notion  of  the  Deity , as  a being  every  way  incorruptible , flmple , uncom- 
pounded , and  indiviflble.  Notwithftanding  which,  thefe  Stoicks  were  not 
therefore  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  Atheifts,  but  far  to  be  preferred  before 
them,  and  accounted  only  a kind  of  imperfedt  Theifts. 


But  we  (hall  now  make  it  evident,  that  in  both  thefe  atheiftick  corporea- 
lifms,  (agreeing  in  thofe  two  things,  that  body  is  the  only  fubftance,  and 
that  the  principles  of  body  are  not  vital)  there  is  an  abfolute  impoffibility  ; 
not  only  becaufe,  as  Ariftotle  1 objedteth,  they  fuppofed  no  adfive  principle  •, 
but  alfo  becaufe  their  bringing  of  life  and  underftanding  (being  real  entities) 
out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter  is  alfo  the  bringing  of  fomething  out  of 
nothing.  And  indeed  the  atomick  Atheift  is  here  of  the  two  rather  the 
more  abfurd  and  unreafonable,  forafmuch  as  he,  difearding  all  real  qualities, 
and  that  for  this  very  reafon, becaufe  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  doth 
himfelf  notwithftanding,  produce  life,  fenfe,  and  underftanding  (unqueftion- 
able  realities)  out  of  meer  magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions,  that  is,  in- 
deed out  of  nothing.  Wherefore  there  being  an  abfolute  impoffibility  of  both 
thefe  atheiftick  hypothefes,  (neither  of  which  is  able  to  folve  the  phas- 
. nomen  on 
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nomenon  of  life  and  underftanding^  from  that  confefied  principle  of  theirs, 
that  matter,  as  fuch,  hath  no  life  nor  underftanding  belonging  to  it,  it  fol- 
lows unavoidably,  that  there  muft  be  fome  other  fubttance  befides  body  or 
matter,  which  is  effentially  vital  and  intelledual  : ’Qj  yd.^  ttuvtix.  x^T,xt  *7roi- 
xlu  becaufe  all  things  cannot  poffibly  have  a peregrine , adventitious  and 
borrowed  life , but  fomething  in  the  univerfe  mull  needs  have  life  naturally 
and  originally.  All  life  cannot  be  meerly  accidental,  generable  and  cor- 
ruptible, producible  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again,  but 
there  muft  of  neceflity  be  fome  fubltantial  life,  which  point  (that  all  life  is 
not  a meer  accident,  but  that  there  is  life  fubltantial ) hath  been  of  late,  with 
much  reafon  and  judgment,  infilled  upon,  and  urged  by  the  writer  of  the 
life  of  nature.  Neither  muft  there  be  only  fuch  a fubltantial  life,  as  is  natu- 
rally immortal  for  the  future,  but  alfo  fuch  as  is  eternal,  and  was  never 
made*,  all  other  lives  and  minds  whatfoever,  (none of  which  could  pollibly 
be  generated  out  of  matter)  being  derived  from  this  eternal  unmade  foun- 
tain of  life  and  underftanding. 

Which  thing  the  hylozoick  A theifts  being  well  aware  of,  namely,  that 
there  muft  of  necefiity  be  both  fubltantial  and  eternal  unmade  life,  but 
fuppofing  alfo  matter  to  be  the  only  fubftance,  thought  themfelves  neceftl- 
tated  to  attribute  to  all  matter  as  fuch,  life  and  underftanding,  though  not 
animalifh  and  confcious,  but  natural  only  \ they  conceiving,  that,  from  the 
modification  thereof  alone  by  organization,  all  other  animalifti  life,  not  only 
the  fenfitive  in  brutes,  but  alfo  the  rational  in  men,  was  derived.  But  this  hy- 
lozoick atheifm,  thus  bringing  all  confcious  and  reflexive  life  or  animality, 
out  of  a fuppofed  fenfelefs,  ftupid,  and  inconfcious  life  of  nature  in  matter, 
and  that  meerly  from  a different  accidental  modification  thereof,  or  contexture 
of  parts,  does  again  plainly  bring  fomething  out  of  nothing,  which  is  an 
abfolute  impofliblity.  Moreover,  this  hylozoick  atheifm  was  long  fince, 
and  in  the  firft  emerfion  thereof,  folidly  confuted  by  the  atomick  Atheifts, 
after  this  manner  : If  matter,  as  fuch,  had  life,  perception,  and  underftand- 
ing belonging  to  it,  then  of  neceflity  muft  every  atom,  or  fmalleft  particle 
thereof  be  a diftindt  percipient  by  itfeff  j from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
there  could  not  poffibly  be  any  fuch  men  and  animals  as  now  are,  compound- 
ed out  of  them,  but  every  man  and  animal  would  be  a heap  of  innume- 
rable percipients,  and  have  innumerable  perceptions  and  intelledtions  ; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  but  one  life  and  underftanding,  one  foul 
or  mind,  one  perceiver  or  thinker  in  every  one.  And  to  fay,  that  thefe  in- 
numerable particles  of  matter  do  all  confederate  together  •,  that  is,  to  make 
every  man  and  animal  to  be  a multitude  or  commonwealth  of  percipients, 
and  perfons,  as  it  were,  clubbing  together,  is  a thing  fo  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, that  one  would  wonder  the  hylozoifts  fhould  not  rather  chufe  to  re- 
cant that  their  fundamental  error  of  the  life  of  matter,  than  endeavour  to 
feek  fhelter  and  fanftuary  for  the  fame,  under  fuch  a pretence.  For  though 
voluntary  agents  and  perfons  may  many  of  them  refign  up  their  wills  to 
one,  and  by  that  means  have  all  but  as  it  were  one  artificial  will,  yet  can 
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they  not  poflibly  refign  up  their  fenfe  and  underftanding  too,  fo  as  to  have 
all  but  one  artificial  life,  fenfe,  and  underftanding  •,  much  lefs  could  this 
be  done  by  fenfelefs  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter  fuppofed  to  be  devoid 
of  all  confcioufnefs  or  animality.  Befides  which,  there  have  been  other  ar- 
guments already  fuggefted,  which  do  fufficiently  evince,  that  fenfe  and  un- 
derftanding cannot  poflibly  belong  to  matter  any  way,  either  originally  or 
fecondarily,  towhich  more  may  be  added  elfewhere. 

And  now  from  thefe  two  things,  that  life  and  underftanding  do  not  ef- 
fentially  belong  to  matter  as  fuch,  and  that  they  cannot  be  generated  out 
of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  it  is  demonftratively  certain,  that  there  rnuft 
be  fome  other  fubftance,  befides  body  or  matter.  However,  the  Anaxi- 
-mandrian  and  Democritick  Atheifts  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  firft 
principles  of  body  are  devoid  of  all  life  and  underftanding,  muft  either 
acknowledge  a neceflity  of  fome  other  fubftance  befides  body,  or  elfe  deny 
the  truth  of  that  axiom,  fo  much  made  ufe  of  by  themfelves,  That  no- 
thing can  come  out  of  nothing.  And  this  was  our  fecond  undertaking,  to 
fihew,  that  from  the  very  principles  of  the  atheiftick  corporeal ifm,  repre- 
fcnted  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  heads,  incorporeal  fubftance  is  againft  thofe 
Atheifts  themfelves  demonftrable. 

Our  third  and  laft  was  this,  That  there  being  undeniably  fubftance  in- 
corporeal, the  two  next  following  atheiftick  argumentations,  built  upon 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  are  therefore  altogether  infignificant  alfo,  and  do 
no  execution  at  all.  The  firft  of  which  (being  the  feventh)  impugning  on- 
ly fuch  a foul  of  the  world,  as  is  generated  out  of  matter,  is  not  properly 
direfted  againft  theifm  neither,  but  only  fuch  a form  of  atheifm  (fome- 
time  before  mentioned)  as  indeed  cometh  neareft  to  theifm.  Which,  though 
concluding  all  things  to  have  fprung  originally  from  fenfelefs  matter,  Night 
and  Chaos-,  yet  fuppofes  things  from  thence  to  have  afcended  gradually  to 
higher  and  higher  perfeftion  ; firft,  inanimate  bodies,  as  the  e’ements, 
then  birds  and  other  brute  animals  (according  to  the  fore-mentioned  Arifto- 
phan  icktradition,  with  which  agreeth  this  of  1 Lucretius , 

Principio  genus  alituum , varixque  volucres  •, ) 

afterward  men,  and  in  the  laft  place  gods  > and  that  not  only  the  animated 
ftars,  but  Jupiter,  or  a foul  of  the  world,  generated  alfo  out  of  Night  and 
Chaos , a well  as  all  other  things.  We  grant  indeed,  that  the  true  and  real 
Theifts  amongft  the  ancient  Pagans  alfo  held  the  world’s  animation, and  who- 
foever  denied  the  fame,  were  therefore  accounted  abfolute  Atheifts.  But 
fhe  world’s  animation,  in  a larger  fenfe,  fignifies  no  more  than  this,  that 
all  things  are  not  dead  about  us,  but  that  there  is  a living  fentient  and  un- 
derftanding nature  eternal,  that  firft  framed  the  world,  and  ftill  prefideth  o- 
ver  it : and  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  fenfe  all  Theifts  whatfoever  muft  hold 
the  world’s  animation.  ' But  the  generality  of  Pagan  Theifts  held  the 

world’s 
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world’s  animation  alfo  in  a ftridter  fenfe  ; as  if  the  world  were  truly  and 
properly  an  animal,  and  therefore  a god,  compleated  and  made  up  of 
foul  and  body  together,  as  other  animals  are.  Which  foul  of  this  great 
world-animal  was  to  fome  of  them  the  higheft  or  fupreme  Deity,  but  to 
others  only  a fecondary  god,  they  fuppofing  an  abftract  mind  fuperiour  to 
it.  But  God’s  being  the  foul  of  the  world  in  this  latter  Paganick  fenfe, 
and  the  world’s  being  an  animal  or  a god,  are  things  abfolutely  difclaimed 
and  renounced  by  us.  However,  this  feventh  atheiftick  argument  is  not 
directed  againft  the  foul  of  the  world  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Paganick  Theifts 
neither,  (this  being,  as  they  think,  already  confuted,)  but  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
atheiftick  Theogonifts ; not  an  eternal  unmade  foul  or  mind,  but  a native 
or  generated  one  only,  fuch  as  refulted  from  the  difpofition  of  matter,  and 
contexture  of  atoms,  the  off-fpring  of  night  and  chaos : the  Atheifts  here 
pretending,  after  their  confutation  of  the  true  and  genuine  theifm,  to 
take  away  all  ftiadows  thereof  alfo,  and  fo  to  free  men  from  all  manner  of 
fear  of  being  obnoxious  to  any  underftanding  being,  fuperiour  to  them- 
felves.  Wherefore  we  might  here  omit  the  confutation  of  this  argument, 
without  any  detriment  at  all  to  the  caufe  of  theifm:  neverthelefs,  becaufe 
this  in  general  is  an  atheiftick  aflertion,  that  there  is  no  life  and  under- 
ftanding prefiding  over  the  whole  w'orld,  we  fhall  briefly  examine  the  fup- 
pofed  grounds  thereof,  which  alone  will  be  a fufficient  confutation  of  it. 
The  firft  of  them  therefore  is  this,  that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  in  the 
world  befldes  body  •,  the  fecond,  that  the  principles  of  bodies  are  devoid  of 
all  life  and  underftanding  •,  and  the  laft,  that  life  and  underftanding  are  but 
accidents  of  bodies  refulting  from  fuch  a compofition  or  contexture  of  atoms, 
as  produceth  foft  flefh,  blood,  and  brains,  in  bodies  organized,  and  of  hu- 
man form.  From  all  which  the  conclufion  is,  that  there  can  be  no  life  and 
underftanding  in  the  whole,  becaufe  it  is  not  of  human  form,  and  organized, 
and  hath  no  blood  and  brains.  But  neither  is  body  the  only  fubftance,  nor 
are  life  and  underftanding  accidents  refulting  from  any  modification  of 
dead  and  lifckfs  matter  ; nor  is  blood  or  brains  that,  which  underftandeth  in 
us,  but  an  incorporeal  foul  or  mind,  vitally  united  to  a terreftrial  orga- 
nized body  ; which  will  then  underftand  with  far  greater  advantage,  when 
it  comes  to  be  clothed  v\i;h  a pure,  fpiritual,  and  heavenly  one.  But  there  is 
in  the  univerfe  alfo  a higher  kind  of  intelle&ual  animals,  which,  though 
confiding  of  foul  and  body  likewife,  yet  have  neither  flefh,  nor  blood,  nor 
brains,  nor  parts  fo  organized  as  ours  are.  And  the  moft  perfedt  mind  and 
intellect  of  all  is  not  the  foul  of  any  body,  but  complete  in  itfelf,  without 
fuch  vital  union  and  fympathy  with  matter.  We  conclude  therefore,  that 
this  pafifage  of  a modern  writer  fVe  worms , cannot  conceive , how  God  can 
underftand  without  brains , is  vox  pecudis , the  language  and  philofopky  ra- 
ther of  worms  or  brute  animals,  than  of  men. 

The  next,  which  is  the  eighth  atheiftick  argument,  is  briefly  this ; that 
whereas  the  Deity  by  Theifts  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a living  Being 
perfectly  happy,  and  immortal  or  incorruptible  i there  can  be  no  fuch  living 
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being  immortal,  and  conlequently  none  perfedtly  happy.  Becaufe  all  living 
beings  whatfoever  are  concretions  of  atoms,  which  as  they  were  at  firft  ge- 
nerated, fo  are  they  again  liable  to  death  and  corruption  •,  life  being  no 
fimple  primitive  nature,  nor  fubftantial  thing,  but  a mere  accidental  modi- 
fication of  compounded  bodies  only,  which  upon  the  difun  ion  of  their 
parts,  or  the  disordering  of  their  contexture,  vanifheth  again  into  nothing. 
And  there  being  no  life  immortal,  happinefs  muft  needs  be  a mere  infigni- 
ficant  word,  and  but  a romantick  fidion.  Where  firft,  this  is  well,  that 
the  Atheifts  will  confefs,  that  according  to  their  principles,  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing  at  all  as  happinefs,  becaufe  no  fecurity  of  future  permanency  j 
all  life  perpetually  coming  out  of  nothing,  and  whirling  back  into  nothing 
again.  But  this  atheiftick  argument  is  likewife  founded  upon  the  former 
errour,  that  body  is  the  only  fubftance,  the  firft  principles  whereof  are  de- 
void of  all  life  and  underftanding  •,  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  life  cannot 
pofiibly  refult  from  any  compofition  of  dead  and  lifelefe  things ; and  there- 
fore muft  needs  be  a fimple  and  primitive  nature.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
the  participated  life  in  the  bodies  of  animals  (which  yet  is  but  improperly 
called  life,  it  being  nothing  but  their  being  actuated  by  a living  foul)  is  a 
mere  accidental  thing,  generable  and  corruptible  *,  fince  that  body,  which 
is  now  vitally  united  to  a living  foul,  may  be  difunited  again  from  it,  and 
thereby  become  a dead  and  lifelefs  carcafe  ; but  the  primary  or  original 
life  itfelf  is  fubftantial,  nor  can  there  be  any  dead  carcafe  of  a human  foul. 
That  which  hath  life  eftentially  belonging  to  the  fubftance  of  it,  muft 
needs  be  naturally  immortal,  becaufe  no  fubftance  can  of  itfelf  perilh,  or 
vanifh  into  nothing.  Befides  which,  there  muft  be  alfo  fome,  not  only 
fubftantial,  but  alfo  eternal  unmade  Life,  whole  exiftence  is  necefiary, 
and  which  is  abfolutely  unannihilable  by  any  thing  elle  ; which  therefore 
muft  needs  have  perfed  fecurity  of  its  own  future  happinefs  ; and  this  is  an 
incorporeal  Deity.  And  this  is  a brief  confutation  of  the  eighth  atheiftick 
argument. 


BU  T the  Democritick  Atheift  proceeds,  endeavouring  further  to 
difprove  a God  from  the  phaenomena  of  motion  and  cogitation,  in 
the  three  following  argumentations.  Firft  therefore,  whereas  Theifts  com- 
monly bring  an  argument  from  motion,  to  prove  a God,  or  firft  unmoved 
Mover,  the  Atheifts  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of 
motion,  the  impoffibility  of  any  fuch  firft  unmoved  Mover  is  clearly  de- 
monftrable.  For,  it  being  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth  concerning  motion, 
that  whatfoever  is  movedy  is  moved  by  fome  other  thing  j or,  that  nothing  can 
move  itfelf  •,  it  follows  from  thence  unavoidably,  that  there  is  no  aternum 
Immobile , no  eternal  unmoved  Mover  •,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was 
aternum  Motum , an  eternal  Moved ; or,  that  one  thing  was  moved  by  an- 
other, from  eternity  infinitely,  without  any  firft  mover  or  caufe,  becaufe. 
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as  nothing  could  move  itfelf,  fo  could  nothing  ever  move  another,  but  what 
was  itfclf  before  moved  by  fomething  elfe. 

To  which  we  reply,  That  this  axiom,  whatfoever  is  moved , is  moved  by 
another,  and  not  by  itfelf,  was,  by  Ariftotle , and  thofe  other  philofophers, 
who  made  fo  much  ufe  thereof,  refrained  to  the  local  motion  of  bodies 
only  ; that  no  body  locally  moved,  was  ever  moved  originally  from  itfelf, 
but  from  fomething  elfe.  Now  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  hence,  that 
therefore  nihil  movetur  niji  a moto , that  no  body  was  ever  movedy  but  by 
fome  other  body , that  was  alfo  before  moved  by  fomething  elfe  ; or,  that  of 
necefllty  one  body  was  moved  by  another  body,  and  that  by  another,  and 
fo  backwards,  infinitely,  without  any  firft  unmoved  or  felf-moving  and  felf- 
abtive  mover,  as  the  Democritick  Atheift  fondly  conceits;  for  the  motion 
of  bodies  might  proceed  (as  unquefiionably  it  did)  from  fomething  elfe, 
which  is  not  body,  and  was  not  before  moved.  Moreover,  the  Democri- 
tick Atheift  here  alfo,  without  any  ground,  imagines,  that  were  there  but 
one  pufh  once  given  to  the  world,  and  no  more,  this  motion  would  from 
thence  forward  always  continue  in  it,  one  body  ftill  moving  another  to  all 
eternity.  For  though  this  be  indeed  a part  of  the  Cartefian  hypothefis,  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  a body  moving,  will  as  well  continue  in 
motion,  as  a body  refting  in  reft,  until  that  motion  be  communicated  and 
transferred  to  fome  other  body  ; yet  is  the  cafe  different  here,  where  it  is 
fuppofed,  not  only  one  pufh  to  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  firft,  but 
alfo  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  or  agitation  to  be  conftantly  conferved 
and  maintained.  But.  to  let  this  pafs,  becaufe  it  is  fomething  a fubtile 
point,  and  not  fo  rightly  underftood  by  many  of  the  Cartefians  themfelves, 
we  fay,  that  it  is  a thing  utterly  impofiible,  that  one  body  fhould  be  moved 
by  another  infinitely,  without  any  firft  caufe  or  mover,  which  was  felf-ablive, 
and  that  not  from  the  authority  o {Ariftotle  ' only,  pronouncing  *ts  <JWto\ 
ohiv  v i tvs  xur/irtuc  levai  tU  &c.  That  in  the  caufes  of  motion , there 

could  not  pofftbly  be  an  infinite  progrefs  ; but  from  the  reafon  there  fubjoined  by 
Arijlotle , becaufe,  tNeo  u.-AI  i<r\  to  zrgurov,  o ourmufev  £ — <,  If  there  were 
no  firft  unmoved  mover , there  could  be  no  caufe  of  motion  at  all.  For  were  all 
the  motion,  that  is  in  the  world,  a paffion  from  fomething  elfe,  and  no  firft: 
unmoved  abtive  mover,  then  muft  it  be  a paflion  from  no  agent,  or  with- 
out an  aftion,  and  confequently  proceed  from  nothing,  and  either  caufe  it- 
felf* or  be  made  without  a caufe.  Now  the  ground  of  the  Atheift’s  error 
here  is  only  from  hence,  becaufe  he  taketh  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  no 
other  fubftance  befides  body,  nor  any  other  aftion  but  local  motion  ; from 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  to  him,  this  propofition.  No  body  can  move  it- 
felf, is  one  and  the  fame  with  this.  Nothing  can  alt  from  itfelf , or  be  felf- 
aflive. 

And  thus  is  the  atheiftick  pretended  demonftration  againft  a God,  or  firft 
caufe,  from  motion,  abundantly  confuted  ; we  having  made  it  manifeft, 
that  there  is  no  confequence  at  all  in  this  argument,  that  becaufe  no  body  can 

move 
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move  itfelf,  therefore  there  can  be  no  firft  unmoved  mover  ; as  alfo  having 
dilcovered  the  ground  of  the  Atheift’s  error  here,  their  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  body  ; and  laflly,  having  plainly  fhe.wed,  that  it 
implies  a contradiction  there  fhould  be  aCtion  and  motion  in  the  world* 
and  yet  nothing  felf-moving  or  felf-aftive:  fo  that  it  is  demonftratively  cer- 
tain from  motion,  that  there  is  a firft  caufe,  or  unmoved  mover.  We  lhall 
now  further  add,  that  from  the  principle  acknowledged  by  the  Democritick 
Atheifls  themfelves,  'That  no  body  can  move  itfelf , it  follows  alfo  undeniably, 
that  there  is  fome  other  fubftance  befides  body,  fomething  incorporeal, 
which  is  felf-moving  and  felf- adlive,  and  was  the  firft  unmoved  mover  of 
the  heavens  or  world.  For  if  no  body  from  eternity  was  ever  able  to  move 
itfelf,  and  yet  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  fome  adtive  caufe  of  that  motion, 
which  is  in  the  world,  (Once  it  could  not  caufe  itfelf)  then  is  there  un- 
queftionably  fome  other  fubftance  befides  body,  which  having  a power 

of  moving  matter,  was  the  firft  caufe  of  motion,  itfelf  being  unmoved. 

* 

Moreover,  it  is  certain  from  hence  alfo,  that  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
aCtion,  diftinCt  from  local  motion,  and  fuch  as  is  not  heterokinefy , but 
autokinefy , or  felf -activity.  For  fince  the  local  motion  of  body  is  eflenti- 
ally  heterokinefy , not  caufed  by  the  fubftance  itfelf  moving,  but  by  fome- 
thing elfe  aCting  upon  it,  that  aCtion,  by  which  local  motion  is  firft  caufed, 
cannot  be  itfelf  local  motion,  but  muft  be  autokinefy , or  fclf-aftivity , that 
which  is  not  a paffion  from  any  other  agent , but  fpring6  from  the  immediate 
agent  itfelf,  which  fpecies  of  aCtion  is  called  cogitation . All  the  local  mo- 
tion, that  is  in  the  world,  was  firft  caufed  by  fome  cogitative  or  thinking 
being,  which  not  aCted  upon  by  any  thing  without  it,  nor  at  all  locally 
moved,  but  only  mentally,  is  the  immovable  mover  of  the  heaven,  or  vor- 
tices. So  that  cogitation  is,  in  order  of  nature,  before  local  motion , and  incor- 
poreal before  corporeal  fubftance , the  former  having  a natural  imperium  upon 
the  latter.  And  now  have  we  not  only  confuted  the  ninth  atheiftick  argu- 
ment from  motion,  but  alfo  demonftrated  againft  the  Democritick  A- 
theifts  from  their  own  principle,  that  there  is  an  incorporeal  and  cogitative 
fubftance,  the  firft  immoveable  mover  of  the  heavens,  and  vortices  ; that 
is,  an  incorporeal  Deity. 

But  the  Democritick  Atheift  will  yet  make  a further  attempt  to  prove, 
that  there  can  be  nothing  felf-moving  or  felf-adtive,  and  that  no  thinking 
being  could  be  a firft  caufe  ; he  laying  his  foundation  in  this  principle, 
that  nothing  taketh  its  beginning  from  itfelf , but  from  the  adtion  of  fome 
other  agent  without  it.  From  whence  he  would  infer,  that  cogitation 
itfelf  is  heterokinefy , the  paffion  of  the  thinker,  and  the  adtion  of  fome- 
thing without  it,  no  cogitation  ever  rifing  up  of  itfelf  without  a caufe  j 
and  that  cogitation  is  indeed  nothing  but  local  motion  or  mechanifm,  and 
all  living  underftanding  beings  machines,  moved  from  without  ; and 
then  make  this  conclufion,  that  therefore  no  underftanding  being  could 
poffibly  be  a firft  caufe  : he  further  adding  alfo,  that  no  underftanding 

being 
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Being  as  fuch,  can  be  perfectly  happy  neither,  as  the  Deity  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
becaufe  dependent  upon  fomething  without  it:  arid  this  is  the  tenth  atheif- 
tick  argumentation. 

Where  we  fhall  firft  confider  that,  which  the  Democritick  Atheift  makes 
his  fundamental  principle,  or  common  notion  to  difprove  all  autokinefy  or 
felf-adlivity  by,  that  Nothing  taketh  beginning  from  itfelf  but  from  the 
a til  ion  of  fame  other  thing  without  it.  Which  axiom,  if  it  be  underftood  of 
fubftantial  things,  then  is  it  indeed  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  unqueftion- 
ably  true,  it  being  the  fame  with  this,  That  no  fubjiance , which  once  wan  not . 
could  ever  -poffibly  caufe  itfelf,  or  bring  itfelf  into  being  *,  but  muft  take  its  be- 
ginning from  the  a til  ion  of  fomething  elfe  : but  then  it  will  make  nothing  at 
all  againft  theifm.  As  it  is  likewife  true,  that  no  action  whatfoever,  (and 
therefore  no  cogitation)  taketh  beginning  from  itfelf,  or  caufeth  itfelf  to  be,, 
but  is  always  produced  by  fome  fubftantial  agent*,  but  this  will  no  way  ad- 
vantage the  Atheift  neither.  Wherefore,  if  he  would  direft  his  force  againft 
theifm,  he  ought  to  underftand  this  propofition  thus,  that  no  adtion  what- 
foever taketh  beginning  from  the  immediate  agent  ; (which  is  the  fubjedt  of 
it)  but  from  the  adtion  of  fome  other  thing  without  it  j or,  that  nothing 
can  move  or  adt  otherwife,  than  as  it  is  moved  and  adted  upon  by  fomething 
elfe.  But  this  is  only  to  beg  the  queftion,  or  to  prove  the  thing  in  difpute, 
identically,  that  nothing  is  felf-adtive,  becaufe  nothing  can  adt  from  itfelf. 
Whereas  it  is  in  the  mean  time  undeniably  certain,  that  there  could  not 
poftibly  be  any  motion  or  adtion  at  all  in  the  univerfe,  were  there  not  fome- 
thing felf-moving  or  felf-adtive,  for  as  much  as  otherwife  all  that  motion  or 
adtion  would  be  a paftion  from  nothing,  and  be  made  without  a caufe. 

And  whereas  the  Atheifts  would  further  prove,  that  no  cogitation  taketh 
its  beginning  from  the  thinker,  but  always  from  the  adtion  of  fome  other 
thing  without  it,  after  this  manner  *,  becaufe  it  is  not  conceivable,  why  this 
cogitation,  rather  than  that,  fhould  ftart  up  at  any  time,  were  there  not  fome 
caufe  for  it,  without  the  thinker  : here,  in  the  firft  place,  we  freely  grant, 
that  our  human  cogitations  are  indeed  commonly  occafioned  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  fenfible  objedts  upon  us  *,  as  alfo,  that  the  concatenations  of  thofe 
thoughts  and  phantafms  in  us,  which  are  diftinguilhed  from  fenfations,  (whe- 
ther we  be  adeep  or  awake)  do  many  times  depend  upon  corporeal  and  me- 
chanical caufes  in  the  brain.  Notwithftanding  which,  that  all  our  cogitations 
are  obtruded  and  impofed  upon  us  from  without  •,  and  that  there  is  no  tran- 
fition  in  our  thoughts  at  any  time,  but  fuch  as  had  been  before  in  fenfe  ; 
(which  the  Democritick  Atheift  avers)  this  is  a thing  which  we  abfolutelv 
deny.  For,  had  we  no  maftery  at  all  over  our  thoughts,  but  they  were  all 
like  tennis-balls,  bandied,  and  ftruck  upon  us,  as  it  were,  by  rackets  from 
without ; then  could  we  not  fteadily  and  conftantly  carry  on  any  defigns 
and  purpofes  of  life.  But  on  the  contrary,  that  of  Ariftotle  * is  mod  true, 
(as  will  be  elfewhere  further  proved)  that  man,  and  all  rational  beings,  are 
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in  fome  fenfe,  irfdjteuv,a principle  of  ablions,  fubordinate  to  the  Deity  ; 
which  they  could  not  poftibly  be,  were  they  not  alio  a principle  of  cogi- 
tations, and  had  fome  command  over  them  ; but  thefe  were  all  as  much  de- 
termined by  caufes  without,  as  the  motions  of  the  weathercock  are.  The 
rational  foul  is  itfelf  an  adive  and  bubbling  fountain  of  thoughts-,  that  per- 
petual and  reftlefs  defire,  which  is  as  natural  and  effential  to  us,  as  our  very 
life,  continually  raifing  up  and  protruding  new  and  new  ones  in  us  which 
are  as  it  were  offered  to  us.  Befides  which,  we  have  alfo  a further  felf- 
recolledive  power,  and  a power  of  determining  and  fixing  our  mind  and  in- 
tention upon  fome  certain  objeds,  and  of  ranging  our  thoughts  accordingly. 
But  the  Atheift  is  here  alfo  to  be  taught  yet  a further  lefifon,  that  an  abso- 
lutely perfed  mind,  (fuch  as  the  Deity  is  fuppofed  to  be,)  doth  not  (as 
Ariftotle  writeth  of  it)  <m  y.\v  voe~v  m $ oC  uoffv,  fometimes  underfiand , and  fome- 
time  not  under jl and : it  being  ignorant  of  nothing,  nor  fyllogizing  about 
any  thing  but  comprehending  all  intelligibles  with  their  relations  and  ve- 
rities at  once  within  itfelf and  its  effence  and  energy  being  the  fame. 
Which  notion,  if  it  be  above  the  dull  capacity  of  Atheifts,  who  meafureaH 
perfedion  by  their  own  fcantling,  this  is  a thing,  that  we  cannot  help. 

But  as  for  that  prodigious  paradox  of  Atheifts,  that  cogitation  itfelf  is 
nothing  but  local  motion  or  mechanifm,  we  could  not  have  thought  it  pof- 
fible,  that  ever  any  man  fliould  have  given  entertainment  to  fuch  a conceit, 
but  that  this  was  rather  a meer  flander  raifed  upon  Atheifts;  were  it  not 
certain  from  the  records  of  antiquity,  that  whereas  the  old  religious  ato- 
mifts  did,  upon  good  reafon,  reduce  all  corporeal  adion  (as  generation, 
augmentation,  and  alteration)  to  local  motion,  or  tranfiatiorr  from  place  to 
place;  (there  being  no  other  motion  befides  this  conceivable  in  bodies)  the 
ancient  Atheizers  of  that  philofophy  (Leucippus  and  Democritus ) not  con- 
tented herewith,  did  really  carry  the  bufinefs  ftill  on  further,  fo  as  to  make 
cogitation  itfelf  alfo  nothing  but  local  motion.  As  it  is  alfo  certain,  that 
a modern  atheiftick  pretender  to  wit  hath  publickly  owned  this  fame  con- 
clufion,  that  mind  is  nothing  elfe  but  local  motion  in  the  organick  parts  of  manrs 
body.  Thefe  men  have  been  fometimes  indeed  a little  troubled  with  the 
pliancy,  apparition,  or  feeming  of  cogitation  that  is,  the  confcioufnefs  of 
it,  as  knowing  not  well  what  to  make  thereof;  but  then  they  put  it  off 
again,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  worfhipfully  with  this,  that  phancy  is  but 
pliancy,  but  the  reality  of  cogitation  nothing  but  local  motion  ; as  if  there 
were  not  as  much  reality  in  phancy  and  confcioufnefs,  as  there  is  in  local 
motion.  That,  which  inclined  thefe  men  fo  much  to  this  opinion,  was  only 
becaufe  they  were  fenfible  and  aware  of  this,  that  if  there  were  any  other 
adion,  befides  local  motion  admitted,  there  muft  needs  be  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  acknowledged,  befides  body.  Cartejius  indeed  undertook  to  de* 
fend  brute  animals  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  machines;  but  then  he  fuppofed 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  ol  cogitation  in  them,  and  confequently  no- 
thing of  true  animality  or  life,  no  more  than  is  in  an  artificial  automaton,  as 
a wooden  eagle,  or  the  like  : neverthelefs,  this  was  juftly  thought  to  be 
paradox  enough.  But  that  cogitation  itfelf  fhould  be  local  motion,  and 
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men  nothing  but  machines ; this  is  fuch  a paradox,  as  none  but  either  a 
flupid  and  befotted,  or  elfe  an  enthufiaftick,  bigoticai,  or  fanatick  Atheift, 
could  poffibly  give  entertainment  to.  Nor  are  iuch  men  as  thele  fit  to  be 
difputed  with  any  more  than  a machine  is. 

But  whereas  the  Athei flick  objecftor  adds  alfo,  over  and  above,  in  the 
laft  place,  that  no  underftanding  Being  can  be  perfectly  happy  neither, 
»and  therefore  not  a God,  becaufe  efientially  dependent  upon  fomething 
elfe  without  it;  this  is  all  one,  as  if  he  fhould  fay,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  happinefs  at  all  in  nature;  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  without  con- 
fcioufnefs  or  underflanding  nothing  can  be  happy,  (fince  it  could  not 
have  any  fruition  of  itlelf;)  and  if  no  underflanding  Being  can  be  hap- 
py neither,  then  mud  the  conclufion  needs  be  that  of  die  Cyrenaicks, 
that  ivtuaiJ.ovla.  awWpxTov,  happinefs  is  a meer  chimera,  a phantaflick  notion 
or  ftdlion  of  men’s  minds;  a thing,  which  hath  noexiflence  in  nature. 
Thefe  are  the  men,  who  afterwards  argue  from  interefl  alfo  againft  a 
God  and  religion  ; notwithstanding  that  they  confefs  their  own  princi- 
ples to  be  fo  far  from  promiling  happinefs  to  any,  as  that  they  abl'o- 
lutely  cut  off  all  hopes  thereof.  It  may  be  further  obferved  alfo  in  the 
laft  place,  that  there  is  another  of  the  Atheifts  dark  myfleries  here  like- 
wife  couched,  that  there  is  no  fcale  or  ladder  of  entity  and  perfection 
in  nature,  one  above  another  ; the  whole  univerle,  from  top  to  bottom, 
beino-  nothing  but  one  and  the  fame  fcnflels  matter,  diverfly  modified. 
As  alfo  that  underflanding,  as  fuch,  rather  fpeaks  imperfection  ; it  be- 
inc  but  a meer  whiffling,  evanid,  and  phantaflick  thing;  fo  that  the  moft 
ablolutely  perfect  of  all  things  in  the  univerfe  is  grave,  folid,  and  fub- 
ftantial  fenfelels  matter.:  of  which  more  afterwards.  And  thus  is  the  tenth 
atheiflick  argumentation  alfo  confuted. 

But  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts  will  make  yet  a further 
affault  from  the  nature  of  knowledge,  underflanding,  after  this  manner  ; 
if  the  world  were  made  by  a God,  or  an  antecedent  mind  and  underftand- 
ino-,  having  in  itfelf  an  exemplar  or  platform  thereof,  before  it  was  made, 
then  muft  there  be  adtual  knowledge  both  in  order  of  nature  and  time, 
before  things ; whereas  things,  which  are  the  obje&s  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding,  are  unqueftionably  in  order  of  nature  before  knowledge; 
this  being  but  the  Agnature  of  them,  and  a pafflon  from  them.  Now, 
the  only  things  are  Angular  fenfibles  or  bodies.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  mind  is  the  youngeft  and  moft  creaturely  thing  in  the  world  ; or  that 
the  world  was  before  knowledge,  and  the  conception  of  any  mind  ; and  no 
knowledge  or  mind  before  the  world  as  its  caufe.  Which  is  the  eleventh 
atheiflick  argumentation. 

But  we  have  prevented  ourfelves  here  in  the  anfwer  to  this  argu- 
ment, (which  would  make  all  knowledge,  mind,  and  underflanding  ju- 
nior to  the  world,  and  the  very  creature  of  fenfibles,)  having  already 
fully  confuted  it ; and  clearly  proved,  that  Angular  bodies  are  not  the  only 
things,  and  objects  of  the  mind,  but  that  it  containeth  its  immediate 
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intelligibles  within  itfelf  j which  intelligibles  alfo  are  eternal,  and  that  mind 
is  no  phantaftick  image  of  fenfibles,  nor  the  ftamp  and  fignature  of  them, 
but  archetypal  to  them  *,  the  firft  mind  being  that  of  a perfect  being,  com- 
prehending itfelf,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  omnipotence,  or  the  poftibili- 
ties  of  all  things.  So  that  knowledge  is  older  than  all  fenfible  things  •» 
mind  fenior  to  the  world,  and  the  architect  thereof.  Wherefore  we  fhall 
refer  the  reader  for  an  anfwer  to  this  argument,  to  page  729.  and  ft> 
onwards,  where  the  exiftence  of  a God,  (that  is,  a mind  before  the  world) 
is  demonftrated  alfo  from  this  very  topick,  viz.  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  underftanding. 

We  fhall  in  this  place  only  add  ; that  as  the  Atheiff s can  no  way  folve 
the  phenomenon  of  motion,  fo  can  they  much  lefs  that  of  cogitation,  or 
life  and  undeiftanding.  To  make  which  yet  the  more  evident,  we  fhall 
briefly  reprefent  a fyllabus  or  catalogue  of  the  mat  y atheiftick  halluci- 
nations or  delirations  concerning  it.  As  firft,  that  fenfelefs  matter  being 
the  only  fubftance,  and  all  things  elfe  but  accidental  modifications  thereof  y 
life  and  mind  is  all  a meer  accidental  thing,  generable  and  corruptible,  pro- 
ducible out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again  •,  and  that  there  is 
no  fubftantial  life  or  mind  any  where.  In  oppofition  to  which,  we  have 
before  proved,  that  there  muft  of  neceflity  be  fome  fubftantial  life,  and 
that  human  fouls  being  lives  fubftantial,  and  not  meer  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  they  are  confequently  in  their  own  nature  immortal,  fince 
no  fubftance  of  itfelf  ever  vanilheth  into  nothing. 

Again,  the  Democriticks,  and  other  Atheifts  conclude,  that  life  and  mind 
are  no  Ample  and  primitive  natures,  but  fecondary  and  compounded  things  ; 
they  refulting  from  certain  concretions  and  contextures  of  matter,  and 
either  the  commixtures  and  contemporations  of  qualities,  or  elfe  the  com- 
binations of  thofe  fimple  elements  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  morion  5. 
and  fo  being  made  up  of  thar,  which  hath  nothing  of  life  or  mind  in  it. 
For  as  flefh  is  not  made  out  of  flefhy  particles,  nor  bone  out  of  bony,  (as 
Anaxagoras  of  old  dreamed)  fo  may  life,  as  they  conceive,  be  as  well 
made  out  of  lifelefs  principles,  and  mind  out  of  that  which  hath  no  mind 
or  underftanding  at  all  in  it : juft  as  fyllables  pronounceable  do  refult  from 
combinations  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  mutes,  and  cannot  by  them- 
felves  be  pronounced  at  all,  others  but  femi-vocal.  And  from  hence  do 
thefe  Atheifts  infer,  that  there  could  be  no  eternal  unmade  life  or  mind,  nor 
any  that  is  immortal  or  incorruptible  ; fince  upon  the  diffolution  of  that 
compages  or  contexture  of  matter,  from  whence  they  rdult,  they  muft 
needs  vanifh  into  nothing.  Wherefore  according  to  them,  there  hath  pro- 
bably fometime  heretofore  been  no  life  nor  underftanding  at  all  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  there  may  poflibly  be  none  again.  From  whence  the  conclufion 
is,  that  mind  and  underftanding  is  no  God,  or  principle  in  the  univerfe  ; it 
being  efifentially  faditious,  native,  and  corruptible  ? or,  as  they  exprefs  it  in 
Plato  \ lx  mortal  from-  mortal  things:  as  alfo,  that  the  fouls  of 
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men  cannot  fubfift  feparately  after  death,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  airy 
bodies;  no  more  than  the  form  of  a houfe  or  tree,  after  the  difTolution  there- 
of, can  fubfift  by  itfelf  feparately,  or  appear  in  fome  other  body.  But  all 
this  foolery  of  Atheifts  hath  been  already  confuted,  we  having  before  fhew- 
ed,  that  life  and  underftanding  are  a&ive  powers,  vigours,  and  perfections, 
that  could  never  poftibly  refult  from  meer  paftive  bulk,  or  dead  and  fenfe- 
lefs  matter,  however  modified  and  compounded ; becaufe  nothing  can 
come  effectively  from  nothing.  Neither  is  there  any  confequence  at  all  in 
this,  that  becaufe  flefia  is  not  made  out  of  flefhy  principles,  nor  bone 
out  of  bony,  red  out  of  red  things,  nor  green  out  of  green  ; therefore 
life  and  underftanding  may  as  well  be  compounded  out  of  things  dead 
and  fenfelefs  : becaufe  thefe  are  no  fyllables  or  complexions,  as  the  others 
are,  nor  can  either  the  qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  moiftanddry;  or  elle 
magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions,  however  combined  together,  as 
letters  fpell  them  out,  and  make  them  up  ; but  they  are  fimple  and  pri- 
mitive things.  And  accordingly  it  hath  been  proved,  that  there  muft 
of  neceftity  be  fome  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind.  For  though  there  be 
no  neceftity,  that  there  fhould  beany  eternal  unmade  red,  or  green,  becaufe 
red  and  green  may  be  made  out  of  things  not  red  nor  green,  they,  and  all 
other  corporeal  qualities  (fo  called)  being  but  feveral  contextures  of  matter, 
or  combinations  of  magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions,  caufing  thofe 
feveral  phancies  in  us : and  though  there  be  no  neceftity,  that  there  fhould 
be  eternal  motion,  becaufe,  if  there  were  once  no  motion  at  all  in  metter, 
but  all  bodies  refted,  yet  might  motion  have  been  produced  by  a felf- 
moving  or  felf-aCtive  principle:  and  laftly,  though  there  be  no  neceftity, 
that  there  fhould  be  eternal  unmade  matter  or  body  neither,  becaufe  had 
there  been  once  no  body  at  all,  yet  might  it  be  made  or  produced  by  a per- 
fect: omnipotent  incorporeal  being:  neverthelefs,  is  there  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceftity,  that  there  fhould  be  eternal  unmade  life,  and  mind,  becaufe  were 
there  once  no  life  nor  mind  at  all,  thefe  could  never  have  been  produced 
out  of  matter  altogether  lifelefs  and  mindlefs.  And  though  the  form  of  a 
houle  cannot  poftibly  exift  feparately  from  the  matter  and  fubftance  thereof, 
it  being  a meer  accidental  thing,  refulting  from  fuch  a compages  of  ftone, 
timber,  and  mortar,  yet  are  human  fouls  and  minds  no  fuch  accidental 
forms  of  compounded  matter,  but  adtive  fubftantial  things,  that  may  there- 
fore fubfift  feparately  from  thefe  bodies,  and  enliven  other  bodies  of  a dif- 
ferent contexture.  And  however  fome,  that  are  no  Atheifts,  be  over  prone 
to  conceive  life,  fenfe,  cogitation,  and  confcioufnefs  in  brutes,  to  be  gene- 
rated out  of  dead,  fenfelefs,  and  unthinking  matter,  (they  being  difpofed 
thereunto  by  certain  miftaken  principles,  and  ill  methods  of  philofophy) 
neverthelefs  is  this  unqueftionably  in  itfelf  a feed  of  atheifm  ; becaufe  if 
any  life,  cogitation,  and  confcioufnefs,  may  be  produced  out  of  dead 
and  fenfelefs  matter,  then  can  no  philofophy  hinder,  but  that  all  might 
have  been  fo. 

But  the  Democritick  Atheifts  will  yet  venture  further  to  deny,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  nature  felf-movtng  or  felf-a&ive,  but  that  whatfoever  movetb 
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and  a&eth,  was  before  moved  by  fomething  elfe,  and  made  to  a6t  thereby  5 
and  again,  that  from  fome  other  thing,  and  fo  backward  infinitely  3 from 
whence  it  would  follow,  that  there  is  no  firft  in  the  order  of  caufes,  but  an 
endlefs  retro-infinity.  But  as  this  is  all  one,  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  at  all  as  life  in  the  world,  but  that  the  univerfe  is  a com  pages  of 
dead  and  ftupid  matter,  fo  has  this  infinity  in  the  order  of  caufes  been  al- 
ready exploded  for  an  abfolute  impoffibility. 

Neverthelefs,  the  Atheifts  will  here  advance  yet  an  higher  paradox  ; that 
all  adtion  whatloever,  and  therefore  cogitation,  phancy,  and  confcioufnefs  it- 
felf,  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  local  motion  ; and  consequently  not  only 
brute-animals,  but  alfo  men  themfelves  meer  machines,  which  is  an  equal, 
either  fottiffinefs  or  impudence,  as  to  after  t a triangle  to  be  a fquare,  or  a 
fphere,  a cube,  number  to  be  figure,  or  any  thing  elfe  to  be  any  thing  : and 
it  is  really  all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  indeed  no  fuch  thing  'in  our- 
felves  as  cogitation  ; there  being  no  other  action  in  nature,  but  local  motion 
and  mechanifm. 


Furthermore,  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts  univerfally  agree 
in  this,  that  not  only  fenfations,  but  alfo  all  the  cogitations  of  the  mind, 
are  the  meer  paffions  of  the  thinker,  and  the  addons  of  bodies  exifting  with- 
out upon  him  ■,  though  they  do  not  all  declare  themfelves  after  the  fame 
manner  herein.  For  firft,  the  Democriticks  conclude,  that  fenfe  is  caufed 
by  certain  grofler  corporeal  effluvia,  ftreaming  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies 
continually,  and  entering  through  the  nerves ; but  that  all  other  cogitations 
of  the  mind,  and  men’s  either  deeping  or  waking  imaginations,  proceed 
from  another  fort  of  fimulachra,  idols,  and  images  of  a more  fine  and  fub- 
tile  contexture,  coming  into  the  brain,  not  through  thole  open  tubes, or  chan- 
nels of  the  nerves,  but  immediately  through  all  the  fmaller  pores  of  the 
body  : -fo  that,  as  we  never  have  fenfe  of  any  thing,  but  by  means  of  thofe 
grofler  corporeal  images,  obtruding  themfelves  upon  the  nerves,  fo  have  we 
not  the  leaft  cogitation  at  any  time  in  our  mind  neither,  which  was  not 
caufed  by  thofe  finer  corporeal  images,  and  exuvious  membranes,  or  effluvia, 
ruffling  upon  the  brain  or  contexture  of  the  foul.  * Aevwn r(^> 
rL  A'Ioj vmv  f,  rrb  Norimv  Et’dwAwv  ZfcuSev  v^oiovtuv’  [j.yioevi  yd  ft  £7n£^AA£iii 
Xuf;  T8  Leucippus  and  Democritus  determined , that  as  well 

Noejis  as  /lift h efts,  mental  cogitation  as  external fenfation , was  caufed  by  certain 
corporeal  idols , coming  from  bodies  without  ; Jince  neither  fenfation  nor  cogi- 
tation could  otherwife  poffbly  be  produced.  And  thus  does  Laertius 1 alfo  re- 
prefent.  the  fenfe  of  thefe  atheiftick  philofophers,  that  the  effluvia  from  bo- 
dies called  idols  were  the  only  caufes,  ruv  y.zrd  f,  j3sAnJwccTu'v 

\y.x<ruv  f}  rfsd  f ?raSwu,  of  all  the  motions , paffions , and  affeflions , and  even 
the  very  volitions  of  the  foul.  So  that  as  wc  could  not  have  the  leaft 
fenfation,  imagination,  nor  conception  of  any  thing  otherwife  than 
from  thofe  corporeal  effluvia,  ruffling  upon  us  from  bodies  without, 
and  begetting  the  fame  in  us,  at  fuch  a time  ; fo  neither  could  we 
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1 Plutarch  de  Placit.  Philof.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  Leucippus,  but  only  to  D emeritus,  Lib.  IX. 
VHr.  p.  899.  Tom.  II.  Oper.  fegm.  44.  p.  573* 

* Laertius  does  not  aferibe  this  opinion  to 
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have  any  pafflon,  appetite,  or  volition,  which  we  were  not  in  like  manner 
corporeally  paffive  to.  And  this  was  the  ground  of  the  Democritick  fate, 
or  necefflty  of  all  human  actions,  maintained  by  them,  in  oppofrtion  to  the 
to  ip'  fy.Tv,  or  liberty  of  will,  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  felf-a£ft- 
vity,  and  fomething  of  contingency  ; they  fuppofing  human  volitions  alfo, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  cogitations,  to  be  mechanically  caufed  and  neceffita- 
ted  from  thole  effluvious  images  of  bodies  coming  in  upon  the  willers. 
And,  however  Epicurus  fonietime  pretended  to  affert  liberty  of  will  againft 
Democritus,  yet,  forgetting  himfelf,  did  he  al'fo  here  fecurely  philofophize 
after  the  very  fame  manner; 

Nunc  age,  qua ? moveant  anvnum  res , acctpe  paucis  ; 

Qua  rveniunt  veniant  in  mentem , percipe  paucis. 

Principid  hoc  dico  rerum  fimulachra  vagari,  ifc. 
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Butothers  there  were  amongft  the  ancient  Atomifts,  who  could  not  conceive 
lenfations  themfelves  to  be  thus  caufed  by  corporeal  effluvia,  or  exuvious 
membranes  dreaming  from  bodies  continually,  and  that  for  divers  reafons 
alledged  by  them  ; but  only  by  a preffure  from  them  upon  the  optick 
nerve,  by  realon  of  a tenfion  of  the  intermedious  air,  or  tether,  (being  that, 
which  is  called  light;)  whereby  the  diftant  object  is  touched  and  felt,  o m J'm 
fizy.TTigia; r,  as  it  were  by  a fluff.  Which  hypothefis  concerning  the  corpo- 
real part  of  fenfe  is  indeed  much  more  ingenious,  and  agreeable  to  reafon, 
than  the  former.  But  the  atheizers  of  this  atomology,  as  they  fuppofed 
fenfe  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  fuch  a preffure  from  bodies  without ; fb  did 
they  conclude  imagination  and  mental  cogitation  to  be  but  the  reliques  and 
remainders  of  thofe  motions  of  fenfe  formerly  made,  and  conferved  after- 
wards in  the  brain,  (like  the  tremulous  vibrations  of  a clock  or  bell,  after 
the  ftrikingof  the  hammer,  or  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  after  that  the  wind 
is  ceafed  ;)  melting,  fading,  and  decaying  infenfibly  by  degrees.  So  that, 
according  to  thefe,  knowledge  and  underftandirig  is  nothing  but  failing  and 
decaying  fenfe,- and  all  our  volitions  but  mechanick  motions,  caufed  from 
the  aftions,  or  trufions  of  bodies  upon  us.  Now,  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  fenfation  there  is 'always  a pafflon  antecedent  made  upon  the  body  of  the 
fentient  from  without  ; yet  is  not  fenfation  itfelf  this  very  pafflon,  but  a 
perception  of  that  pafflon  : much  lei's  can  mental  conception  be  faid  to  be 
the  action  of  bodies  without,  and  the  meer  pafflon  of  the  thinker  ; and  leaft 
of  all  volitions  fuch,  there  being  plainly  here  fomething  ip'  fiy.1v,  in  our 
own  power,  (by  means  whereof  we  become  a principle  of  actions,  accord- 
ingly deferving  commendation,  or  blame,)  that  is3  fomething  of  felf- 
adfivity. 


Again,  according  to  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts,  all  know- 
ledge and  underftanding  is  really  the  fame  thing  with  fenfe  *,  the  difference 
between  thefe  two,  to  lome  of  them,  being  only  this,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  fenfe,  is  primary  and  original  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
but  fecondary,  or  fading  and  decaying  fenfe  but  to  others,  that  fenfe  is 
caufed  by  thofe  more  vigorous  idols,  or  effluvia  from  bodies,  intromitted 
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through  the  nerves  •,  but  underflanding  and  knowledge  by  thofe  more  weak 
and  thin,  umbratile  and  evanid  ones,  that  penetrate  the  other  fmaller  pores 
of  the  body  : fo  that  both  ways  underftanding  and  knowledge  will  be  but 
a weaker  fenfe.  Nov/  from  this  dodtrine  of  the  atheiftick  Atomifts,  that  all 
conception  and  cogitation  of  the  mind  whatfoever  is  nothing  elfe  but  fenfe 
and  pafiion  from  bodies  without,  this  abfurdity  firft  of  all  follows  unavoid- 
ably ; that  there  cannot  poffibly  be  any  error,  or  falfe  judgment,  becaufe 
it  is  certain,  that  all  pallion  is  true  pafflon,  and  ail  fenfe  or  feeming,  and 
appearance,  true  feeming  and  appearance.  Wherefore,  though  fome  fenfe 
and  paftion  may  be  more  obfcure  than  other,  yet  can  there  be  none  falfe, 
itfelf  being  the  very  effence  of  truth.  And  thus  Protagoras , one  of  thefe 
atheiftick  Atomifts,  having  firft  afierted,  that  knowledge  is  nothing  elfe  but 
fenfe , did  thereupon  admit  this  as  a necefiary  confequence,  that  ? relax  Jo£« 
dxrftris  *,  every  opinion  is  true  ; becaufe  it  is  nothing  but  feeming  and  ap- 
pearance, and  every  feeming  and  appearance  is  truly  fuch  ; and  becaufe  it  is 
not  pojfible  for  any  one  to  opine  that  which  is  not , or  to  think  otherwife  than 
he  fuffers.  Wherefore  Epicurus , being  fenfible  of  this  inconvenience,  en- 
deavoured to  folve  this  phenomenon  of  error  and  falfe  opinion,  or  judg- 
ment, confidently  with  his  own  principles,  after  this  manner ; that  though 
all  knowledge  be  fenfe,  and  all  fenfe  true,  yet  may  error  arife  notwith- 
ftanding,  ex  animi  opinatu  % from  the  opination  of  the  mind,  adding  fomething 
of  its  own , over  and  above,  to  the  paffion  and  phancy  of  fenfe.  But  herein 
he  lhamefully  contradidts  himfelf  ; for  if  the  mind,  in  judging  and  opining, 
can  fuperadd  any  thing  of  its  own,  over  and  above  to  what  it  fuffers,  then 
is  it  not  a meer  palfive  thing,  but  muft  needs  have  a felf-adtive  power  of 
its  own,  and  confequently  will  prove  alfo  incorporeal  becaufe  no  body 
can  adt  otherwife,  than  it  fuffers,  or  is  made  to  adt  by  fomething  elfe  with- 
out it.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  fince  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  error, 
or  falfe  judgment,  all  cogitations  of  the  mind  cannot  be  meer  paffionsj 
but  there  muft  be  fomething  of  felf-adlivity  in  the  foul  itfelf,  by  means 
whereof  it  can  give  its  affent  to  things  not  clearly  perceived,  and  fo  err. 

Again,  from  this  atheiftick  opinion,  That  all  knowledge  is  nothing  elfe 
but  fenfe,  either  primary  or  fecondary,  it  follows  alfo,  that  there  is  no  ab- 
solute truth  nor  falfhood,  and  that  knowledge  is  of  a private  nature,  rela- 
tive, and  phantaftical  only,  or  meer  feeming,  that  is,  nothing  but  opinion  ; 
becaufe  fenfe  is  plainly  feeming,  phantafy,  and  appearance  *,  a private  thing, 
and  relative  to  the  fentient  only.  And  here  alfo  did  Protagoras 3,  according 
to  his  wonted  freedom,  admit  this  confequence,  that  knowledge  being  fenfe, 
there  was  no  abfolutenefs  at  all  therein  *,  and  that  nothing  was  true  otherwife, 
than  t«tw  dj  to  this  and  to  that  man  fo  thinking  \ that  every  man  did  but 
jd  exvT~  fsJvcv  Sofcxi^tiv,  opine  only  his  own  things  ; that  ttxvtuv  y.hgov  olv- 

0pco7r©j,  every  man  was  the  meafure  of  things  and  truth  to  himfelf  •,  and 
laftly,  to'  (pauua^Euov  \y.x<roo  t»tu  d,  dvxiCo  <p amlca,  that  whatfoever  feemed  to  every 
one , was  true  to  him,  to  whom  it  feemed.  Neither  could  Democritus  himfelf, 
though  a man  of  more  difcretion  than  Protagoras , diflemble  this  confequence 

from 

8 Vide  Platon,  in  Thexteto,  p.  1 1 8*  & La-  3 Vide  Platon,  in  Thexteto,  p.  116,  tig, 
ert«  Lib.  IX.  Segm  51.  p.  576.  122,  iz6,  129. 

* yide  Lucre*  L.  IV.  verl.  464. 
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from  the  fame  principle  afierted  by  him,  that  underftanding  is  phantafti- 
cal,  and  knowledge  but  opinion  -,  he  owning  it  fometimes  before  he  was 
aware,  as  in  thefe  words  of  his  r,  piFvcdo-xsiv  dvQgumv  tcJe  tw  xavovi,  on  al~ 
Tirjf  U7ry\Xxxlou  • We  ought  to  know  man , according  to  this  rule , that  he  is 
fuch  a thing , j nothing  to  do  with  abfolute  truth.  And  again,  airly  (or 
hey)  Icrysv  zssol  a’dti/o'?,  ccXX'  hrigwyly  exaroiiriv  v Jo  ft"  We  know  nothing  ab- 
folutely , concerning  any  thing-,  and  all  our  knowledge  is  opinion.  Agreeably 
to  which,  he  determined,  that  men’s  knowledge  was  diverfified  by  the 
temper  of  their  bodies,  and  the  things  without  them1.  And  Arijlotle  ju- 
diciouQy  oblerving  both  thefe  dodtrines,  That  there  is  no  error  or  fa  lie  judg- 
ment, but  every  opinion  true-,  and  again.  That  nothing  is  abfolutely  true, 
but  relatively  only  ; to  be  really  and  fundamentally  one  and  the  fame,  im- 
puteth  them  both  together  to  Democritus , in  thefe  words  of  his5,  *Jev  elvzi 

aXyS-if'  ©Ac o?  Jtd  to  J7roXay€dveiv  (pgovrmv  yh  rip  xitSwtv,  to  (pa.ivoy.svQV  y.ara 
ryv  alByriv  avafy. y;  aXyBes  slvai  Democritus  held , that  there  was  nothing 
abfolutely  true ; but  becaufe  he  thought  knowledge  or  underjlanding  to  be  fenfe , 
therefore  did  he  conclude,  that  wbatfoever  feemed  according  to  fenfe , mufl  of  ne~ 
tejfity  be  true  (not  abfolutely,  but  relatively)  to  whom  it  fo  feemed . Thefe 
grofs  abfurdities  did  the  atheiftick  Atomifts  plunge  themfelves  into,  whilft 
they  endeavoured  to  folve  the  phaenomenon  of  cogitation,  mind,  or  under- 
landing,  agreeably  to  their  own  hypothefis.  And  it  is  certain,  that  all 
af  them,  Democritus  himfelf  not  excepted,  were  but  mere  blunderers  in  that 
atomick  phyfiology,  which  they  fo  much  pretended  to,  and  never  rightly 
underftood  the  fame  for  as  much  as  that,  with  equal  clearnefs,  teaches 
thefe  two  things  at  once,  that  fenfe  indeed  is  phantaftical  and  relative  to  the 
fentient-,  but  that  there  is  a higher  faculty  of  underftanding  and  reafon  in 
us,  which  thus  difeovers  the  phantaftry  of  fenfe,  and  reaches  to  the  abfo- 
lutenefs  of  truth,  or  is  the  criterion  thereof. 


But  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts  will  further  conclude,  that 
the  only  things  or  objects  of  the  mind  are  fingular  fenfibles,  or  bodies  exift- 
ing  without  it ; which  therefore  muft  needs  be,  in  order  of  nature,  before 
all  knowledge,  mind,  and  underftanding  whatfoever,  this  being  but  a 
phantaftick  image  or  reprefentation  of  them.  From  whence  they  infer, 
that  the  corporeal  world,  and  thefe  fenfible  things,  could  not  poflibly  be 
made  by  any  mind  or  underftanding,  becaufe  efientially  junior  to  them, 
and  the  very  image  and  creature  of  them.  Thus  does  Arijlotle  obferve  4, 
concerning  both  Democritus  and  Protagoras , that  they  did  vTroXaydxvsiv  ra 
ovra  yovov  slvai  ra  al&r-d,  fuppofe  the  only  things  or  objetls  of  the  mind  to  be 
fenfibles  and  that  this  was  the  reafon , why  they  made  knowledge  to  be  fenfe, 
and  therefore  relative  and  phantaftical.  But  we  have  already  proved,  that 
mind  and  underftanding  is  not  the  phantaftick  image  of  fenfibles  or  bodies, 
and  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  not  edtypal,  but  archetypal  and  architedtoni- 
cal  of  all  that  it  is  fenior  to  the  world,  and  all  fenfible  things,  it  not  look- 
ins  abroad  for  its  objedls  any  where  without,  but  containing  them  within 
Vol.II.  5 R ■ itfelf. 

Vide  Sextum  Empiric.Lib.  VII.  adverf.  3 Ariflo:.  Metaphyfic. Lib.  IV.Cap.V.p.  312. 
Mathematic,  feu  I.  adverf.  Logicos.  §,  137-0  Tom.  IV.  Oper. 

p.  iog,  400.  4 Metaphyficor.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  V,  p.  313. 

a Ibid.  p.  399,  Tom.  IV.  Oper. 
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itfelf  ; the  firft  original  mind  being  an  abfolutely  perftCt  being,  compre- 
hending itfelf,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  omnipotence,  or  al J poffibilities 
of  things,  together  with  the  beft  platform  of  the  whole,  and  producing 
the  fame  accordingly. 

But  it  being  plain,  that  there  are,  befides  fingulars,  other  objeCts  of  the 
mind  univerfal,  from  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  fenfibles  are  not  the 
only  things ; fome  modern  atheiftick  wits  have  therefore  invented  this  fur- 
ther device  to  maintain  the  caufe,  and  carry  the  bufinefs  on,  that  univer- 
fals  are  nothing  elfe  but  names  or  words,  by  which  Angular  bodies  are  call- 
ed ; and  confequently  that  in  all  axioms  and  propofitions,  fententious  affir- 
mations and  negations  (in  which  the  predicate  at  leaft  is  univerfal)  we  do 
but  add  or  fubftraCt,  affirm  or  deny,  names  of  fingular  bodies ; and  that 
reafon  or  fyllogifm  is  nothing  but  the  reckoning  or  computing  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  names  or  words.  Neither  do  they  want  the  impudence  to 
affirm,  that  befides  thofe  paffions  or  phanfies,  which  we  have  from  things 
by  fenfe,  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  thing  but  only  the  names,  by  which 
it  is  called  ; than  which  there  cannot  be  a greater  fottifhnefs  or  madnefs  : 
for  if  geometry  were  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  names,  by  which  Angu- 
lar bodies  are  called,  as  itfelf  could  not  deferve  that  name  of  a fcience,  fo 
neither  could  its  truths  be  the  fame  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  ; and  geometri- 
cians, in  all  the  feveral  diftant  ages  and  places  of  the  world,  rnuft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  the  fame  Angular  bodies  before  them,  of  which  they  af- 
firmed and  denied 'thofe  universal  name3. 

In  the  Iaft  place,  the  Epicurean  and  Anaximandrian  AtheiAs,  agreeably 
to  the  premifed  principles,  and  the  tenour  of  their  hypotheAs,  do  both  of 
them  endeavour  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  knowledge  or  underftanding, 
as  a thing, which  hath  not  any  higher  degree  of  perfection  or  entity  in  it  than 
is  in  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter;  it  being,  according  to  them,  but  a paffion 
from  Angular  bodies  exifting  without,and  therefore  both  junior  and  inferiour 
to  them;  a tumult  raifed  in  the  brain,  by  motions  made  upon  it  from  the 
objeCts  of  fenfe  ; that  which  efientially  includeth  in  it  dependence  upon 
fomething  elfe  ; at  beft  but  a thin  and  evanid  image  cf  fenfibles,  or  rather 
an  image  of  thofe  images  of  fenfe,  a mere  whiffling  and  phantaftick  thing; 
upon  which  account  they  conclude  it  not  fit  to  be  attributed  to  that,  which  is 
the  firft  root  and  fource  of  all  things,  which  therefore  is  to  them  no  other 
than  grave  and  folk!  fenfelefs  matter,  the  only  fubftantial,  felf-exifient,  in- 
dependent thing,  and  confequently  the  moft  perfeCt  and  divine.  Life  and 
underftanding,  foul  and  mind,  are  to  them  no  Ample  and  primitive  na- 
tures, but  fecondary  and  derivative,  or  fyllab’es  and  complexions  of  things, 
which  fprung  up  afterwards,  from  certain  combinations  cf  magnitudes,  fi- 
gures, A tea,  and  motions,  or  eontemperations  of  qualities,  contextures  ei- 
ther of  fimilar  or  diffimilar  atoms.  And' as  themfelves  are  juniors  to  fenfe- 
lefs matter  and  motion,  and  to  thofe  inanimate  elements,  fire,  water,  air  and 
earth,  the  firft  and  moft  real  productions  of  nature  and  chance,  fo  are  their 
effeCts,  and  the  things  that  belong  to  them,  comparatively  with  thofe  other 
real,  things  of  nature,  but  flight,  ludicrous,  and  umbratile,  as  landfkip 
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in  picture,  compared  with  the  real  profpect  of  high  mountains,  and  low 
valleys,  winding  or  meandrous  rivers,  towering  fteeples,  and  the  (hady 
tops  of  trees  and  groves ; as  they  are,  accordingly,  commonly  difparaged 
under  thofe  names  of  notional  and  artificial.  And  thus  was  the  fenfe  of  the 
ancient  Atheifts  reprefented  by  Plato  ; pxa-l  to  pev  M iynrx  KxX\^x  d-rr^-  D;Leg. 

yx.PzcQxi  <&u<TiV  h)  Tu^vv,  to  Je  ’Z'MK^sTeooe,  'Yiyyvo'  5?v  tv  vxff  pviriu;  Ax/u,Sxvn<rxv,  ^ 

TVV  TUV  (AtycZhUV  ft)  TTgUTUV  J/£V£(T »V  ’IgyuV,  TTXxtIhV  Yy  T£xl  XlveoSxi  TTXVTX  TO  C| UlKgOTE-gX,  ggg  j ‘ 

a.  tv  t£xi'jixx  Tr^orrxyoovjoy,Vj-  'They  fay , that  the  greateft  and  moft  excellent  things 
of  all  were  made  by  fenfelefs  nature  and  chance  ; but  all  the  fmaller  and  more 
inconfiderable , by  art , mind,  and  underftanding  •,  which  taking  from  nature 
thofe  firft  and  greater  things  as  its  ground-work  to  adl  upon , doth  frame  and 
fabricate  all  the  other  lejfer  things,  which  are  therefore  commonly  called  arti- 
ficial. And  the  mind  of  thefe  Atheifts  is  there  alfo  further  declared  by  that 
philofopher  after  this  manner  : The  firft,  moft  real,  folid  and  fubftantial 

things  in  the  whole  world  are  thofe  elements , fire , water , air  and  earth * 
made  by  fenfelefs  nature  and  chance , without  any  art,  mind  or  underftanding  : 
and  next  to  thefe  the  bodies  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  this  terreftrial 
globe,  produced  out  of  theforefaid  inanimate  elements,  by  unknowing  nature  or 
chance  likewife,  without  any  art,  mind,  or  God.  The  fortuitous  concourfe 
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of  fimilar  or  difiimilar  atoms  begetting  this  whole  fyftem  and  compages  of 
heaven  and  earth  ; t eyyvv  Al  I'rs^ov  ix  tstuv  uWfav  yevQfAtvvv,  <A7w  S’vvlvv  ix  Svjjtw* 
ysymvx'ivx. i 7ratJjaj  tivk;  a. Xv&etetf  s’  apoSox  y.£Tcyns<ra<;,  x\\'  eIcTmA’  xtJx  fcvv- 
■yivv  bxvtwv,  om  v y^xpixv,  xj  to  t£vs.  But  that  afterwards  art  or  mind, 
and  underftanding,  being  generated  alfo  in  the  l aft  place  out  of  thofe  fame  fenfe- 
lefs and  inanimate  bodies  or  elements , {it  rifing  up  in  certain  fmaller  pieces  of 
the  univerfe,  and  particular  concretions  of  matter  called  animals ) mortal  from 
mortal  things,  did  produce  certain  other  ludicrous  things,  which  partake  little 
of  truth  and  reality , but  are  meer  images,  umbrages,  and  imitations , as  pic- 
ture and  landskip,  &c.  but  above  all,  thofe  moral  differences  of  juft  and  unjuft, 
honeft  and  dijhoneft,  the  meer  figments  of  political  art,  and  flight  umbratile 
things,  compared  with  good  and  evil  natural,  that  confift  in  nothing,  but  agree- 
ment and  difagreement  with  fenfe  and  appetite : to  yxo  xx\x  (pi a- a ftiv  xKKx  v6[xu 
$ Ireox,  to  Je  blxxtx  b’Je  to  7 txcxttxv  pv crsi’  For,  as  for  things  good  and  honeft, 
thofe,  that  are  fuch  by  nature,  differ  from  thofe , which  are  fuch  by  law  \ but  as 
for  juft  and  unjuft,  there  is  by  nature  no  fuch  thing  at  all.  The  upfhot  and 
conclufion  of  all  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch  fcale  or  ladder  in  nature  as  Theifts 
• and  Metaphyficians  fuppofe,  no  degrees  of  real  perfection  and  entity  one  a- 
bove  another,  as  of  life  and  fenfe  above  inanimate  matter,  of  reafon  and 
underftanding  above  fenfe  ; from  whence  it  would  be  inferred,  that  the 
order  of  things  in  nature  was  in  way  of  defeent  from  higher  and  greater 
perfection,  downward  to  lefifer  and  lower,  which  is  indeed  to  introduce  a 
God.  And  that  there  is  no  fuch  lcale  or  ladder  of  perfection  and  entity, 
they  endeavour  further  to  prove  from  hence,  becaufe,  according  to  that  hy- 
pothefis,  it  would  follow,  that  every  the  fmalleft  and  moft  contemptible 
animal,  that  could  fee  the  fun,  had  a higher  degree  of  entity  and  perfection 
in  it,  than  the  fun  itfelf;  a thing  ridiculoufly  abfurd  j or  elfe,  according 
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to  Cotta's 1 inftance  ; ldcirco  formicam  anteponendam  ejfe  huic  pulcherrim#  ur+ 
biy  quod  in  urbe  fenfus  fit  nullus , in  formica  non  modo  fenfus , fed  etiam  mens , 
ratio , memoria.  That  therefore  every  ant  or  pifmire  were  far  to  be  preferred 
before  this  moft  beautiful  city  of  Rome,  becaufe  in  the  city  there  is  no  fenfe  y 
whereas  an  ant  hath  not  only  fenfe , but  alfo  mind , reafon  and  memory  \ that  is, 
a certain  fagacity  fuperiour  to  fenfe.  Wherefore  they  conclude,  that  there 
is  no  luch  fcale  or  ladder  in  nature,  no  fuch  climbing  ftairs  of  entity  and 
perfection,  one  above  another,  but  that  the  whole  univerfe  is  one  flat  and 
level,  it  being  indeed  all  nothing  but  the  fame  uniform  matter,  under  fe- 
veral  forms,  drefies,  and  difguifes  ; or  variegated  by  diverflty  of  acciden- 
tal modifications  ; one  of  which  is  that  of  fuch  beings,  as  have  phancy  in 
them,  commonly  called  animals  ; which  are  - but  l'ome  of  fportful  or 
wanton  natures,  more  trimly  artificial  and  finer  Gamaieus  or  pretty  toys  ; 
but  by  reafon  of  this  phancy  they  have  no  higher  degree  of  entity  and  per- 
fection in  them,  than  is  in  ienfelefs  matter  : as  they  will  alfo  be  all  of  them 
quickly  transformed  again  intoother  feemingly  dull,  unthinking  and  inani- 
mate fnapes.  Hitherto  the  fenfe  of  Atheifts. 

But  the  pretended  grounds  of  this  atheiftick  doCtrine,  (or  rather  madnefa) 
have  been  already  alfo  confuted,  over  and  over  again.  Knowledge  and 
underftanding  is  not  a meer  pafilon  from  the  thing  known,  exifting  withdut 
the  knower,  becaufe  to  know  and  underftand,  as  Anaxagoras  1 of  old  de- 
termined, is  xoxlelv,  to  majter  and  conquer  the  thing  known,  and  confe- 
quently  not  meerly  to  fuller  from  it,  or  paflively  to  lie  under  it,  this  being 
xfulsToitcci,  to  be  maftered  and  conquered  by  it.  The  knowledge  of  univerfaf 
theorems  in  fciences  is  not  from  the  force  of  the  thing  known  exifting 
without  the  knower,  but  from  the  aCtive  power,  and  exerted  vigour  or 
Qovf  ! - ftrength  of  that, which  knows.  Thus  Severinus , Boethius  ; Videfne , ut  in  cog- 
P,.0  nofcendo , cunbla  fud  potius  facultate,  qudm  eorum,  qu<e  cognofcuntur,  utantur? 

[l  ib.  v.  Nej ue  id  injuria,  nam  cum  omne  judicium  judic antis  ablus  exiftat,  necejfe  eft,  ut 

j>- 13  2-l  fuam  quifque  operam , non  ex  aliend , fed  ex  propria  potefiate  perficiat.  See  you 
not  how  all  things , in  knowing , life  their  own  power  and  faculty  rather , than 
that  of  the  thing  known  ? For  fince  judgment  is  the  atlion  of  that , which  judgeth , 
every  thing  mujl  of  necejfity  perform  its  own  abtion , by  its  own  power , ftrength , 
and  faculty , and  not  by  that  of  another.  Senfe  itfelf  is  not  a mere  pafliony 
or  reception  of  the  motion  from  bodies  without  the  fentient,  for  if  it  were 
fo,  then  would  a looking-glals,  and  other  dead  things  fee  ; but  it  is  a per- 
ception of  a paflion  made  upon  the  body  of  the  fentient,  and  therefore  hath 
fomething  of  the  foul’s  own  fclf-aCtivity  in  it.  But  underftanding,  and  the 
knowledge  of  abftraCt  fciences  is  neither  primary  fenfe,  nor  yet  the  fading 
and  decaying  remainders  of  the  motions  thereof,  but  a perception  of  another 
kind,  and  more  inward  than  that  of  fenfe;  not  fympathetical,  but  unpaffio- 
nate,  the  Noemata  of  the  mind  being  things  diftinCt  from  the  Phantafma- 
ta  of  fenfe  and  imagination  ; which  are  but  a kind  of  confufed  cogitations. 
And  though  the  objeCts  of  fenfe  be  only  Angular  bodies,  exifting  without 
she  fentient,  yet  are  not  thefe  fenfibles  therefore  the  only  things  and 

, cogitables  ^ 

* Ayud  Ciceron.  de  Natur.  Deor.  Lib,  III.  4 Apud  Ariftof.  de  Anima,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  V. 
Cap.  1a.  p.506!.  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  p.  48.  Tom.  II.  Opcr. 
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cogitables  ; but  there  are  other  objedts  of  fcience,  or  intelligibles,  which 
the  mind  containeth  within  itfelf.  That  dark  philofophy  of  fome,  tend- 
ing fo  direbtly  to  atheifm,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  or  under- 
ftanding,  which  was  not  firft  in  corporeal  fenfe,  and  derived  in  w ayof 
palfion  from  matter,  was  both  elegantly  and  iblidiy  confuted  by  Boethius  B°et  • Conf- 
his  Philofopbick  Mufe , after  this  manner  : [P  *132  ]** 


Quondam  porticus  attulit , 
Qui  fenfus  & imagines 
Credant  mentibus  imprimi  3 
Mas  ejl  aquore  paging 
PreJJas  figere  liter  as. 

Nihil  modbus  explicate 
Notis  fubdita  corponimy 
Rerum  reddit  imagines , 
Cernens  omnia  notio  ? 

Aut  qua  cognita  dividit  ? 
Alternumque  legens  iter , 
Nunc  decidit  in  infima  3 
Veris  falfa  redargu.it  ? 
Longe  caufa  potentior 
ImprejJ'as  patitur  not  as. 

Et  vires  animi  movens , 
Cum  vel  lux  oculos  ferit , 
Turn  mentis  vigor  excitus , 
Ad  motus  fimiles  vocans. 


Obfcuros  nimium  fenes, 

E corporibus  extimis , 

Ut  quondam  celeri  Jlylo 
Qua  nullas  habeat  notas, 
Scd  mens  fi  propriis  vigenS 
Sed  tantum  patiens  jacet 
Cajjafque  in  fpeculi  vicem 
Unde  hac  fic  animis  viget , 
Qua  vis  frngula  profpicit  ? 
Qua  divifa  recolligit  ? 
Nunc  fummis  caput  inferit 9 
’Turn  fefe  referens  fibi 
Hac  eft  efftciens  magis , 
Quam  qua  materia  modo 
Pracedit  tamen  excitans 
Vivo  in  corpore  pajfto. 

Vel  vox  auribus  inftrepit  : 
Quas  intus  fpecies  tenet , 
Notis  applicat  exteris. 


It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Nojito'v.,  or  thing  underftood , is,  in  order  of  na^ 
ture,  before  the  intellection  and  conception  of  it  •,  and  from  hence  was  it, 
that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  concluded,  that  N»V,  Mind  or  Intellebf^ 
was  not  the  very  firft  and  higheft  thing  in  the  fcale  of  the  univerfe,  but 
that  there  was  another  divine  hypoftafis,  in  order  of  nature  before  it,  called 
by  them,  'Ey  and  T’  dyocSov,  One  and  the  good , as  the  NWrov  or  Intelligible 
thereof.  But  as  thofe  three  archical  hypoftafes  of  the  Platonifts  and  Pytha- 
goreans are  all  of  them  really  but  one  Gnlov  or  divinity,  and  the  firft  of 
thofe  three  (fuperiour  to  that  which  is  properly  called  by  them.  Mind  or 
intelledl)  is  not  fuppoled  therefore  to  be  ignorant  of  itfelf ; fo  is  the  firft 
Mind  or  Underftanding  no  other,  than  that  of  a perfedt  Being,  infinitely 
good,  fecund,  and  powerful,  and  virtually  containing  all  things  3 compre- 
hending itfelf  and  the  extent  of  its  own  goodnefs,  fecundity,  virtue,  and 
power  3 that  is,  all  pofiibilities  of  things,  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  verities  ; a Mind  before  lenfe,  and  fenfible  things.  An  omnipotent  un- 
derftanding Being,  which  is  itfelf  its  own  intelligible,  is  the  firft  original 
of  all  things.  Again,  that  there  muft  of  necefiity  be  fome  other  fubftance 
befides  body  or  matter,  and  which,  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  is  fuperiour  to 
it,  is  evident  from  hence,  becaufe  otherwife  there  could  be  no  motion  at 
all  therein,  no  body  being  ever  able  to  move  itfelf.  There  muft  be  fome- 

thing 
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thing  felf- active  and  hylarchical,  fomething  that  can  aCt  both  from  itfelf, 
•and  upon  matter,  as  having  a natural  imperium,  or  command  over  it.  Co- 
gitation is,  in  order  of  nature,  before  local  motion.  Life  and  underdand- 
ing, foul  and  mind,  are  no  fyllables  or  complexions  of  things,  fecondary 
and  derivative,  which  might  therefore  be  made  out  of  things  devoid  of  life 
and  underdanding;  but  fimplei  primitive,  and  uncompounded  natures.* 
they  are  no  qualities  or  accidental  modifications  of  matter,  but  fubdantial 
things.  For  which  caufe  fouls  or  minds  can  no  more  be  generated  out  of 
matter,  than  matter  itfelf  can  be  generated  out  of  fomething  elfe  : and 
therefore  are  they  both  alike  (in  fome  fenfe)  principles,  naturally  ingener- 
able  and  incorruptible,  though  both  matter,  and  all  imperfect  fouls  and 
minds,  were  at  fird  created  by  one  perfeCt,  omnipotent,  underdanding 
Being.  Moreover,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  mind  and 
underdanding  hath  a higher  degree  of  entity  or  perfection  in  it,  and  is  a 
greater  reality  in  nature,  than  mere  fenfelefs  matter  or  bulky  extenfion. 
And  confequently,  the  thing?,  which  belong  to  fouls  and  minds,  to  rational 
and  intellectual  beings  as  fuch,  mud  not  have  lefs,  but  more  reality  in 
them,  than  the  things  which  belong  to  inanimate  bodies.  Wherefore,  the 
differences  of  juft  and  unjuft,  honed  and  difhoned,  are  greater  realities 
in  nature,  than  the  differences  of  hard  and  foft,  hot  and  cold,  moid  and 
dry.  He,  that  does  not  perceive  any  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a man 
than  in  an  oyder,  nay,  than  in  a clod  of  earth  or  lump  of  ice,  in  a piece 
of  pade  or  pye-crud,  hath  not  the  reafon  or  underdanding  of  a man  in  him. 
There  is  unquedionably  a fcale  or  ladder  of  nature,  and  degrees  of  per- 
fection and  entity,  one  above  another,  as  of  life,  fenfe,  and  cogitation,  a- 
bove  dead,  fenfelefs,  and  unthinking  matter  ; of  reafon  and  underdand- 
ing above  fenfe,  CfV.  And  if  the  fun  be  nothing  but  a mafs  of  fire,  or 
indnimate  fubtile  matter  agitated,  then  hath  the  mod  contemptible  animal, 
that  can  fee  the  fun,  and  hath  confcioufnefs  and  felf-enjoyment,  a higher 
degree  of  entity  and  perfection  in  it,  than  that  whole  fiery  globe  *,  as  alfo 
than  the  materials  (done,  timber,  brick  and  mortar)  of  the  mod  dately 
druCture,  or  city.  Notwithdanding  which,  the  fun  in  other  regards,  and 
as  its  vadly  extended  light  and  heat  hath  fo  great  an  influence  upon 
the  good  of  the  whole  world,  plants  and  animals,  may  be  faid  to  be  a far 
more  noble  and  Ufeful  thing  in  the  univerfe,  than  any  one  particular  animal 
whatfoever.  Wherefore  there  being  plainly  a fcale  or  ladder  of  entity,  the 
order  of  things  was  unquedionably,  in  way  of  defcent,  from  higher  perfec- 
tion downward  to  lower  ; it  being  as  impofiible  for  a greater  perfection 
to  be  produced  from  a leffer,  as  for  fomething  to  be  caufed  by  nothing. 
Neither  are  the  deps  or  degrees  of  this  ladder  (either  upward  or  down- 
ward) infinite  ; but  as  the  foot,  bottom,  or  lowed  round  thereof  is  dupid 
and  fenfelefs  matter,  devoid  of  all  life  and  underdanding*,  fo  is  the  head, 
top,  and  fummity  of  it  a perfeCt  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending  itfelf, 
and  all  pofiibilities  of  things.  A perfeCt  underdanding  Being  is  the  be- 
ginning and  head  of  the  dale  of  entity  •,  from  whence  things  gradually 
defcend  downward  *,  lower  and  lower,  till  they  end  in  fenfelefs  matter. 

7 ravTwv  Mind  is  the  oldefi  of  all  things,  fenior  to  the 

elements, 
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elements,  and  the  whole  corporeal  world  ; and  likewife,  according  to  the 
lame  ancient  Theifts,  it  is  Ku^itgp  nxrd  (pU iv,  by  nature  lord  over  all , or  hath 
a natural  imperium  and  dominion  over  all,  it  being  the  molt  hegemonical 
thing.  And  thus  was  it  alfo  affirmed  by  Anaxagoras,  N»V  (3x<rtXe'Ji  vgxvit  ti 
y> k,-  that  mind  is  the  fcvereign  king  of  heaven  and  earth. 

We  have  now  made  it  evident,  that  the  Epicurean  and  Anaximandrian* 
^.theifts,  who  derive  the  original  of  all  things  from  fenfelefs  matter,  de- 
void of  all  manner  of  life,  can  no  way  folve  the  phaenomenon  of  cogita- 
tion (life  and  underflanding,  foul  and  mind)  no  more  than  they  can  that  of 
local  motion.  And  the  real'on,  why  we  have  infilled  fo  much  upon  this 
point,  is,  becaufe  thefe  Atheifts  do  not  only  pretend  to  folve  this  phaenome- 
non of  cogitation  without  a God,  and  fo  to  take  away  the  argument  for  a* 
Deity  from  thence,  but  alfo  to  demonllrate  the  impolfibility  of  its  exiftence, 
from  the  very  nature  of  knowledge,  mind,  and  underflanding.  For  if* 
knowledge  be,  in  its  own  nature,  nothing  but  a paflion  from  fingular  bodies 
exifting  without  the  knower;  and  if  life  and  underflanding,  foul  and  mind, 
be  junior  to  body,  and  generated  out  of  fenfelefs  matter,  then  could  no 
mind  or  underflanding  Being  poffibly  be  a God,  that  is,  a firft  principle, 
and  the  maker  of  all  things.  And  though  modern  writers  take  little  or  no 
notice  of  this,  yet  did  Plato  anciently  make  the  very  ftate  of  the  controverfy 
betwixt  Theifts  and  Atheifts  principally  to  confill  in  this  very  thing,  viz. 
Whether  life  and  underflanding,  foul  and  mind,  were  juniors  to  body,  and 
fprurgoutof  fenfelefs  matter, as  accidental  modifications  thereof,  or  elfe  were 
fubftantial  things,  and  in  order  of  nature  before  it.  For  after  the  paflages 
before  cited,  he  thus  concludeth;  wvSwevei  o xiyuv  txvtx,  77-up  j^u^  x)  yw  y^-Pl. 
diox,  tt/jUtx  tuv  7 tx'jtuv  sivxi , tw  (pvtnv  ovofxx^Etv  txvtx  xutoc,  Si  Ik 

TXTXV  US~££0V*  £0i>i£  SI  8 y.tvSwiU £IV , XWx  OVTUS  (TYlfAXlVtlV  TXVTX  YlfxTv  TU  X ofu.  ' Ap  811  7 

At o;  d.ov  zrnyru  tim  xvoyith  Sofing  xve'jgyxxpiv  xv9gu7ruv,  oVoVoi  tojv  zrif  (puasug  i(pv\-\/x\no 
^riTny-xTuv  Thefe  men  feem  to  fuppofe  fire,  water , air  and  earth , to  be  the  very 
firft  things  in  the  univerfe , and  the  principles  of  all , calling  them  only  nature 
but  foul  and  mind  to  have  fprung  up  afterwards  out  of  them.  Nay,  they  do 
not  only  feem  to  fuppofe  this,  but  alfo  in  exprefs  words  declare  the  fame.  ' And 
thus  (by  Jupiter ) have  we  difcovered  the  very  fountain  of  that  atheiflich 
madnefs  of  the- ancient  phyfiologers , to  wit,  their  making  inanimate  bodies, 
fenior  to  foul  and  mind.  And  accordingly  that  philofopher  addrefles  himfelf, 
to"  the  confutation  of  atheifm,  no  othtrwife  than  thus,  by  proving  foul  not 
to  be  junior  to  fenfelefs  body,  or  inanimate  matter,  and  generated  out  of  it1; 

O 7J-£CdT0V  ysvicnrju;  f)  tpZoiXS  XrtlW  XTTXVTUV,  T8  TO  8 TTgUTOV,  xXXx  US~f£0V  X TTEp>V]VXVTO 

tivxi  ycyovog,  olrrtv  t m xjsQm  dirE^yxirxfxtvoi  Xoy<n‘  o Ss  v~Egov  tt^ote^ov'  o$e v 

rtfj.x^Trmxai  ursfi  $ewv  ttk  ovlu;  ncrlxg  J^uvw  A'Jonnivxi  ku/J'uvejs'Tt  fj.lv  oXifx  jCvtu7rxvTEg, 

046V  Ti  0 V Tvfyxvst  k)  SvVXfAlV  YfJ  'iyj.  t’  1UV  TE  xXXuv  OCUTTJf  TJtot  y. j chi  x)  yEVEITEdX,  oog  iv 
TTgUTOi;  ES~‘,  <TU(AX TUV  EiXTUOO^EV  7TXVTUV  yEVOfAEVYI,  (AETXvoXriS  7 rx<Tr\g  X^El'  That' 

which  is  the  JirJi  caufe  of  the  generation  and  corruption  of  all  things , the 
atheiftick  dobtrine  fuppofes  not  to  have  been  firft  made  ; but  vohat  is  indeed 
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the  laft  thing,  to  he  the  firft.  And  hence  is  it,  that  they  err  concerning  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  gods.  For  they  are  ignorant  what  kind  of  thing  foul  is,  and  what 
fower  it  hath , as  alfo  efpecially  concerning  its  generation  and,  production,  that 
it  was  firft  of  all  made  before  body , it  being  that , which  governs  the  motions , 
changes,  and  transformations  thereof.  But  if  foul  be  firft  in  order  of  nature 
before  body, then  muft  thofe  things,which  are  cognate  to  fou!,be  alfo  before  the  things, 
which  appertain  to  body  \ and  fo  mind  and  underftanding , art  and  law , be  before 
hard  and  foft,  heavy  and  light  *,  and  that , which  thefe  Atheifts  call  nature, 

( the  metion  of  inanimate  bodies ) junior  to  art  and  mind , it  being  governed  by 
the  fame.  Now  that  foul  is  in  order  of  nature  before  body,  this  philofo- 
pher  demonftrates  only  from  the  topick  or  head  of  motion,  becaufe  it  is 
impoftible,  that  one  body  fhould  move  another  infinitely,  without  any  firft 
caufe  or  mover  ; but  there  muft  of  neceflity  be  fomething  felf-moving  and 
felf-aftive,  or  which  had  a power  of  changing  itfelf,  that  was  the  firft  caufe 
of  all  local  motion  in  bodies.  And  this  being  the  very  notion  of  foul,  that 
it  is  fuch  a thing,  as  can  move  or  change  itfelf  (in  which  alfo  the  efience  of 
life  COnfifteth)  he  thus  inferreth  *,  ly.xvunoi.ra.  tuv  ttccvIwv  n i^a^uix- 

t»i  yevofxlvri  n do -/ft  xnwfwf  It  is  therefore  fujficiently  demonftrated  from  hence , 
that  foul  is  the  oldeft  of  all  things  in  the  corporeal  world,  it  being  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  motion  and  generation  in  it.  And  his  conclufion  is  2,  oftus 

c/gx  slgmo'n;  an  rftsv  \J/u  yjw  fxh  7 rgorigxv  'ycyovivxi  ny.~v,  <ruy.x  J~£  sT tun  gov,  rs 

•fj  us~igov,  J.ft’xo [j.vjov  nard  <pv<rt\i‘  It  hath  been  therefore  rightly 

affirmed  by  us,  that  foul  is  older  than  body,  and  was  made  before  it,  and  body 
younger  and  junior  to  foul ; foul  being  that , which  ruleth,  and  body  that,  which 
is  ruled.  From  whence  it  follows , that  the  things  of  foul  alfo  are  older  than 
the  things  of  body  \ and  therefore  cogitation , intelledion,  volition,  and  appe- 
tite, in  order  of  nature  before  length , breadth  and  profundity.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  Plato  in  all  this  underftood,  not  only  the  mundane  foul,  or 
his  third  divine  hypoftafis,  the  original  of  that  motion,  that  is  in  the  hea- 
vens and  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  but  alfo  all  other  particular  lives 
and  fouls  whatfoever,  or  that  whole  rank  of  beings  called  foul ; he  fuppo- 
fing  it  all  to  have  been  at  firft  made  before  the  corporeal  fyftem,  or  at  leaft 
to  have  been  in  order  of  nature  fenior  to  it,  as  fuperiour  and  more  excel- 
lent, (that  which  ruleth  being  luperiour  to  that  which  is  ruled)  and  no  foul 
or  life  whatfoever,  to  be  generated  out  of  fenfelefs  matter. 

Wherefore  we  muft  needs  here  condemn  that  doCtrine  of  fome  profefTed 
Theifts  and  Chriftians  of  latter  times,  who  generate  all  fouls,  not  only  the 
fenfitive  in  brutes,  but  alfo  the  rational  in  men,  out  of  matter  ; for  as 
much  as  hereby,  not  only  that  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  a God,  from 
fouls,  is  quite  taken  away,  and  nothing  could  hinder,  but  that  fenfelefs 
matter  might  be  the  original  of  all  things,  if  life  and  underftanding,  foul 
and  mind,  fprung  out  of  it  •,  but  alfo  the  Atheift  will  have  an  advantage  to 
prove  the  impoftibility  of  a God  from  hence;  becaufe  if  life  and  underftand- 
ing, in  their  own  nature,  be  factitious,  and  generable  out  of  matter,  then 

are 
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are  they  no  fubftantial  things  bat  accidental  only  ; from  whence  it  will 
plainly  follow,  that  no  mind  could  poflibly  be  a God,  or  firft  caufe  of  all 
things,  it  being  not  fo  much  as  able  to  lubfift  by  itfelf.  Moreover,  if 
mind,  as  fuch,  be  generable,  and  educible  out  of  nothing,  then  mull  it 
needs  be  in  its  own  nature  corruptible  alfo,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again  ; 
whereas  the  Deity  is  both  an  unmade  and  incorruptible  being.  So  that 
there  could  not  poftibly  be,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  any  other  God, 
than  fuch  a Jupiter , or  foul  of  the  world,  as  the  athei ft ick  Theogonifts  ac- 
knowledged, that  fprung  out  of  Night,  Chios,  and  Non-entity,  and  may 
be  again  fwal lowed  up  into  that  dark  abyfs.  Senfelefs  matter  therefore, 
being  the  only  unmade  and  incorruptible  thing,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
things,  even  of  life  and  underftanding,  it  mull  needs  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  real  Numen. 

Neither  will  the  cafe  be  much  different,  as  to  fome  others,  who,  though 
indeed  they  do  not  profeffedly  generate  the  rational,  but  only  the  fenfitive 
foul,  both  in  men  and  brutes ; yet  do  neverthelefs  maintain  the  human  foul 
itfelf  to  be  but  a nteer  blank,  or  white  fheet  of  paper,  that  hath  nothing 
at  all  in  it,  but  what  was  fcribbled  upon  it  by  the  objedls  of  fenfe  and 
knowledge,  or  underftanding,  to  be  nothing  but  the  reiult  of  fenfe,  and 
fo  a paffion  from  fenfible  bodies  exifting  without  the  knower.  For  here- 
by, as  they  plainly  make  knowledge  and  underllanding  to  be,  in  its  own 
nature,  junior  to  fenfe,  and  the  very  creature  of  fenfibles  •,  fo  do  they 
alfo  imply  the  rational  loul,  and  mind  itfelf,  to  be  as  well  generated  a« 
the  fenfitive,  wherein  it  is  virtually  contained  ; or  to  be  nothing  but  a 
higher  modification  of  matter,  agreeably  to  that  Leviathan -dodlrine, 
that  men  differ  no  otherwife  from  brute  animals,  than  only  in  their  orga- 
nization, and  the  life  of  fpeech  or  words. 

In  very  truth,  whoever  maintained!,  that  any  life  or  foul,  any  cogi- 
tation or  confcioufnefs,  feff-perception  and  felf-adlivity,  can  fpring  out 
of  dead,  fenfelefs  and  unadlive  matter,  the  fame  can  never  poffibly  have 
any  rational  affurance,  but  that  his  own  foul  had  alfo  a like  original,  and 
confequently  is  mortal  and  corruptible.  For  if  any  life  and  cogitation  can 
be  thus  generated,  then  is  there  no  reafon,  but  that  all  lives  may  be  fo, 
they  being  but  higher  degrees  in  the  fame  kind  ; and  neither  life,  nor  any 
thing  elfe,  can  be  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  to  be  either  fubftance  or 
accident,  and  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  the  other  •,  but  either  all  life, 
cogitation  and  confcioufnefs,  is  accidental,  generable  and  corruptible  \ ot 
elfe  none  at  all. 

That,  which  hath  inclined  fo  many  to  think  the  fenfitive  life,  at  leafl, 
to  be  nothing  but  a quality,  or  accident  of  matter,  generable  out  of  it,  and 
corruptible  into  it,  is  that  ftrange  Protean  transformation  of  matter  into  fo 
many  feemingly  unaccountable  forms  and  (hapes,  together  with  the  fcho- 
laftick  opinion  thereupon  of  real  qualities  ; that  is,  entities  diftindl  from 
the  fubftance  of  body,  and  its  modifications,  but  yet  generable  out  of  it, 
and  corruptible  into  it  j they  concluding,  that  as  light  and  colours,  heat 
V o l.  II.  5 S and 
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and  cold,  &c.  according  to  thofe  phancies,  which  we  have  of  them,  are 
real  qualities  of  matter,  diftinct  from  its  fubftance  and  modifications  y fo 
may  life,  fenfe,  and  cogitation,  be  in  like  manner  qualities  of  matter  alfo, 
generable  and  corruptible.  But  thefe  real  qualities  of  body,  in  the  fenfe  de- 
clared, are  things,  that  were  long  fince  juftly  exploded  by  the  ancient  Ato- 
mifts,  and  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue  of  entities,  of  whom  Laertius  * hath 
recorded,  that  they  did  iy&uXXw  txs  7toiotjit«j,  quite  cajhier  and  banifh  qua- 
lities out  of  their  philofophy  •,  they  refolving  all  corporeal  phenomena,  and 
therefore  thofe  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  colours,  fite  and  flame,  &c.  in- 
telligibly, into  nothing  but  the  different  modifications  of  extended  fubftance, 
■viz.  more  or  lefs  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  fite,  motion  or  reft,  (or  the 
combinations  of  them,)  and  thofe  different  phancies  caufed  in  us  by  them. 
Indeed  there  is  no  other  entity,  but  fubftance  and  its  modifications.  Where- 
fore the  Democriticks  and  Epicureans  did  moft  ffiamefully  contradict  them- 
felves,  when,  pretending  to  reject  and  explode  all  thofe  entities  of  real  qua- 
lities, themfelves  neverthelefs  made  life  and  underftanding  fuch  real  quali- 
ties of  matter,  generable  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  again  into  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  body  or  matter,  but  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and 
motion  or  reft  : now  it  is  mathematically  certain,  that  thefe,  however 
combin’d  together,  can  never  poffibly  compound,  or  make  up  life  or 
cogitation  ; which  therefore  cannot  be  an  accident  of  matter,  but  muft  of 
neceftity  be  afubftantial  thing.  We  fpeak  not  here  of  that  life  (improperly 
fo  called)  which  is,  in  vulgar  fpeech,  attributed  to  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals;  for  it  is  plainly  accidental  to  a body  to  be  vitally  united  to  a foul* 
or  not.  Therefore  is  this  life  of  the  compound  corruptible  and  deftroy- 
able,  without  the  deftruction  of  any  real  entity  -,  there  being  nothing  de- 
ftroyed,  nor  loft  to  the  univerfe,  in  the  deaths  of  men  and  animals,  as 
fuch,  but  only  a difunion,  or  feparation  made  of  thofe  two  fubftances, 
foul  and  body,  one  from  another.  But  we  fpeak  here  of  the  original  life 
of  the  foul  itfelf,  that  this  is  fubftantial,  neither  generable  nor  corrup- 
tible, but  only  creatable  and  annihilable  by  the  Deity.  And  it  is  ftrangey 
that  any  men  fhould  perfuade  themfelves,  that  that,  which  rules  and 
commands  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  moving  them  up  and  down,  and  hath 
fenfe  or  perception  in  it,  fhould  not  be  as  fubftantial,  as  that  ftupid  and 
fenfelefs  matter,  that  is  ruled  by  it.  Neither  can  matter  (which  is  alfo  but 
a meer  paffive  thing)  efficiently  produce  foul,  any  more  than  foul  matter  v 
no  finite,.  imperfect  fubftance  being  able  to  produce  another  fubftance 
out  of  nothing.  Much  lefs  can  fuch  a fubftance,  as  hath  a lower  de- 
gree of  entity  and  perfection  in  it,  create  that,  which  hath  a higher. 
There  is  a fcale,  or  ladder  of  entities  and  perfections  in  the  univerfe,  one 
above  another,  and  the  production  of  things  cannot  poffibly  be  in  way 
of  afeent  from  lower  to  higher,  but  muft  of  neceftity  be  in  way  of 
defeent  from  higher 'to  lower.  Now  to  produce  any  one  higher  rank 
of  being  from  the  lower,  as  cogitation  from  magnitude  and  body,  is 
plainly  to  invert  this  order  in  the  fcale  of  the  univerfe  from  downwards 
to  upwards,  and  therefore  is  it  atheiftical  ; and  by  the  fame  reafon,  that  one 

3 higher 
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higher  rank  or  degree  in  this  fcale  is  thus  unnaturally  produced  from  a 
lower,  may  all  the  reft  be  fo  produced  alfo.  Wherefore  we  have  great 
reafon  to  ftand  upon  our  guard  here,  and  to  defend  this  poft  againft  the 
Atheifts  ; that  no  life,  or  cogitation,  can  either  materially  or  efficiently  re- 
fult  from  dead  and  fenfelefs  body  ; or  that  fouls,  being  all  fubftantial  and 
immaterial  things,  can  neither  be  generated  out  of  matter,  nor  corrupted 
into  the  fame,  but  only  created  or  annihilated  by  the  Deity. 

The  grand  objedtion  againft  this  fubftantiality  of  fouls  fenfitive,  as  well  as 
rational,  is  from  that  confequence,  which  will  be  from  thence  inferred,  of 
their  permanent  fubfiftence  after  death,  their  perpetuity,  or  immortality. 

This  feeming  very  abfurd,  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  alfo  ffiould  be  immortal, 
or  fubfift  after  the  deaths  of  the  refpedlive  animals : but  efpecially  to  two 
forts  of  men  •,  firft,  fiich  as  fcarcely  in  good  earneft  believe  their  own  foul’s 
immortality  ; and  fecondly,  fuch  religionifts,  as  conclude,  that  if  irrational, 
or  fenfitive  fouls  fubfift  after  death,  then  muft  they  needs  go  prefently  either 
into  heaven  or  hell.  And  R.  Cartefius  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  offenfivenefs  of 
this  opinion,  that  though  he  were  fully  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  this  dis- 
junction, that  either  brutes  have  nothing  of  fenfe  or  cogitation  at  all,  or 
elfe  they  muft  have  fome  other  fubftance  in  them,  befides  matter,  he  chofe 
rather  to  make  them  meer  fenfelefs  machines,  than  to  allow  them  fubftantial 
fouls.  Wherein,  avoiding  a lefter  abfurdity  or  paradox,  he  plainly  plunged 
himfelf  into  a greater  ; fcarcely  any  thing  being  more  generally  received, 
than  the  fenfe  of  brutes.  Though  in  truth  all  thofe,  who  deny  the  fubftan- 
tiality of  fenfitive  fouls,  and  will  have  brutes  to  have  nothing  but  matter 
in  them,  ought  confequently,  according  to  reafon,  to  do  as  Cartefius  did, 
deprive  them  of  all  fenfe.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  evident  from 
the  phsenomena,  that  brutes  are  not  meer  fenfelefs  machines  or  automata, 
and  only  like  clocks  or  watches,  then  ought  not  popular  opinion  and  vulgar 
prejudice  fo  far  to  prevail  with  us,  as  to  hinder  our  afient  to  that,  which 
found  reafon  and  philofophy  clearly  didlates,  that  therefore  they  muft  have 
l'omething  more  than  matter  in  them.  Neither  ought  we,  when  we  clearly 
conceive  any  thing  to'  be  true,  as  this.  That  life  and  cogitation  cannon 
poffibly  rife  out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  to  abandon  it,  or  deny  our 
afient  thereunto,  becaufe  we  find  it  attended  with  fome  difficulty  not  eafily 
extricable  by  us,  or  cannot  free  all  the  confequences  thereof  from  fome  in- 
convenience or  abfurdity,  fuch  as  feems  to  be  in  the  permanent  fubfiftence 
of  brutifti  fouls. 

For  the  giving  an  account  of  which,  notwithftanding,  Plato  and  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans  propofed  this  following  hypothefis  •,  That  fouls, 
as  well  fenfitive  as  rational,  being  all  fubftantial,  but  not  felf-exiftenr, 
(becaufe  there  is  but  one  fountain  and  principle  of  all  things,)  were 
therefore  produced  or  caufed  by  the  Deity.  But  this,  not  in  the  gene- 
rations of  the  refpedlive  animals  ; it  being  indecorous,  that  this  divine, 
miraculous,  creative  power  ffiould  conftantly  lacquey  by,  and  attend  upon 
natural  generations ; as  alfo  incongruous,  that  fouls  ffiould  be  fo  much 
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juniors  to  every  atom  of  daft,  that  is  in  the  whole  world  ; but  either  all 
of  them  from  eternity,  according  to  thofe,  who  denied  the  novity  of  the 
world  or  rather,  according  to  others,  who  afiferted  the  cofmogonia , in  the 
firft  beginning  of  the  world’s  creation.  Wherefore,  it  being  allb  natural 
to  fouh,  as  fuch,  to  aftuate  and  enliven  fome  body,  or  to  be,  as  it  were*, 
clothed  therewith  ; thefe,  as  loon  as  created,  were  immediately  inverted 
with  certain  thin  and  fubtle  bodies,  or  put  into  light  ethereal  or  aereal 
chariots  and  vehicles  •,  wherein  they  fubfift,  both  before  their  entrance  into, 
other  grofs  terreftrial  bodies,  and  after  their  egrefs  out  of  them.  So  that 
the  fouls,  not  only  of  men,  but  alfo  of  other  animals,  have  fometimes  a 
thicker,  and  fometimes  a thinner  indument  or  clothing.  And  thus  do  we 
underrtand  Boethius , not  only  of  the  rational,  but  alfo  of  the  other  inferiour.; 
fenfitive  fouls,  in  thefe  verfes  of  his  *j 

Tu  caufis  an  i mas  ■paribus  vitafque  minor es 
Provehis , & levibus  fublimes  curribus  aptans , 

In  caelum  terramque  feris. 

Where  his  light  chariots,  which  all  lives  or  fouls,  at  their  very  firft  cre- 
ation by  God,  are  placed  in,  and  in  which  being  wafted,  they  are  both 
together,  as  it  were,  lowed  into  the  grofs  terreftrial  matter,  are  thin, 
aereal  and  ethereal  bodies.  But  this  is  plainly  declared  by  Proclus  upon 
the  Tim<eus,  after  he  had  fpoken  of  the  louls  of  daemons  and  men,  in  this- 
h 9 /’•  290.  manner  ; ^ yd^  Try.<rx'j  dvotfuri  n rgo  run  Svyituv  tru/sAruv,  xiSlo if  wxivyitok;- 

rim  (rxixcccri'j,  u;  kxt  a vly.'j  'lyyrxn  to  xivsn/*  And  every  foul  mujt  of  ne- 

ceffity  have , before  thefe  mortal  bodies , certain  eternal  and  eafily  moveable  hoo- 
dies, it  being  ejjential  to  them  to  move.  There  is  indeed  mention  made  by 
the  fame  Proclus , and  others,  of  an  opinion  of  olroyoi  hly-ones,  irrational  or 
brutifh  demons,  or  daemoniack  aereal  brutes  \ of  which  he  fometimes  fpeaks 
L,  4.  /.  288  doubtfully,  as  tlm^  yxg  slmv  olxoyoi  u;  0!  3-ja^ol,  If  there  be  any  irra- 

tional demons,  as  the  Aheur gifts  affirm.  But  the  dilpute,  doubt,  or  oontro- 
verfy  here  only  was,  Whether  there  were  any  fuch  irrational  daemons  im- 
mortal, or  no.  For  thus  we  learn  from  thefe  words  of  Ammonius  upon  the- 
Porphyrian  Ifagoge  ; ol  ffitv  ydg  (px<uv  sTml  ri  fxipovtuv  d\oyuv  ysvQr  xSdvuiov,  of 
St  (pxtrt  f}  t 0 Tonsrov  yev®*  dwrov  elvxi’  Some  affirm , that  there  is  a certain  kind 
of  irrational  demons  immortal ; but  others,  that  all  thefe  irrational , or  brutiffio 
demons  are  mortal.  Where,  by  irrational  daemons  immortal , feem  to  be  ur.~- 
derftood  fuch,  as  never  defeend  into  terreftrial  bodies,  (and  thefe  are  there- 
difclaimed  by  Ammonius  ;)  but  the  mortal  ones,  fuch  as  a£t  alio  upon  grofs 
terreftrial  bodies,  obnoxious  to  death  and  corruption.  As  if  Ammonius  fhould 
have  laid,  There  are  no  other  brutifh,  or  irrational  daemons,  than  only  the  fouls 
of  fuch  brute  animals,  as  are  here  amongft  us,  fometimes  acting  only  aereal 
bodies.  Thus,  according  to  the  ancient  Pythagorick  hypothefis,  there  is 
neither  any  new  fubftantial  thing  now  made,  which  was  not  before,  ncr  yet 
any  real  entity  deftroyed  into  nothing  not  only  no  matter,  but  abb  no  foul 
i*or  life  j God,  after  the  firft  creation,  neither  making  any  new  fubftance,.nor 

yet. 
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yet  annihilating  any  thing  made.  He  then  creating  nothing,  that  was  not 
fit  to  be  conferved  in  being,  and  which  could  not  be  well  ufed  and  placed 
in  the  univerfe  ; and  afterward  never  repenting  him  of  what  he  had  before 
done.  And  natural  generations  and  corruptions  being  nothing  but  acci' 
dental  mutations,  concretions  and  fecretions,  or  anagramrrutical  tranfpofi* 
tions  of  prae-  and  pofb-exifting  things,  the  lame  fouls  and  lives  being  Some- 
times united  to  one  body,  and  fometimes  to  another  ; lometimes  in  thicker, 
and  fometimes  in  thinner  clothing  ; and  fometimes  in  the  vifible,  fome- 
times in  the  invifible  ; (they  having  aereal,  as  well  as  terreftrid  vehicles  0 
and  never  any  foul  quite  naked  of  all  body.  And  thus  does  Prcclus  com- 
plain of  fome,  as  fpurious  Platonifts,  ol  (pQegov ti;  to  o^ixx  xvxiy.xl^cvlxi  non 
ttxvto;  o-cjfo.<x\(§j  ega  nouZ/  rt'v  \|/u X Who,  dejlroying  the  thinner  vehicles  cf 
fouls , ve ere  therefore  neceffitated  fometimes  to  leave  them  in  a Jla.te  of  fepara- 
tion  from  all  body,  or  without  any  corporeal  indument.  Which  Cabala,  pro- 
bably derived- from  the  Egyptians  by  Pythagoras , was  before  fully  repre- 
fented  by  us  out  of  Ovid-,  though  that  transmigration  of  human  fouls  there, 
into  ferine  bodies,  hath  not  been  by  all  acknowledged,  as  a genuine  part 
thereof.  And  the  fame  was  likewife  infilled  upon  by  Virgil , Georg.  I,.  4. 
as  alfo  owned  and  confirmed  by  Macrobius  for  a great  truth  ; Conftat  fecun- 
dum  verx  rationis  offer tionem , qitam  nec  Cicero  nefcit,  nec  Virgilius  ignorat , 
diceudo , 


In  Tim.  p 
330. 
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Conftat , in qu am,  nihil  intra  vivum  mundum  ferire,  fed  corum,  qua  ini cr ire 
videntur,  felam  mutari  fpeciem.  It  is  manifeft,  according  to  reafon  and  true 
philofophy , which  neither  Cicero,  nor  Virgil  were  unacquainted  with , {the 
latter  of  the fe  affirming , that  there  is  no  place  at  all  left  for  death  ;)  I fay , 
it  is  mdmfejt , that  none  of  thofe  things , that  to  us  feem  to  die,  do  abfolutdy 
perifh  within  the  living,  world,  but  only  their  forms  changed. 

Now,  how  extravagant  foever  this  hypothefis  feem  to  be,  vet'  is 
there  no  queftion,  but  that  a Pythagorean  would  endeavour  to  find 
fome  countenance  and  fhelter  for  it  in  the  Scripture  ; especially  that 
place,  which  hath  fo  puzzled  and  non-plus’d  interpreters,  Rom.  vii\ 
19.  For  the  earnejl  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the - manifeft  a - 
tion  of  the  fons  cf  God.  For  the  creature  zvas  made  fubjebi  unto  vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  by  reafon  of  him,  who  hath  fubjebied  the  fame  in  hope.  Becaufs 
the  creature  it f elf-  alfo  fhall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know,  that  the  whole  cre- 
ation groaneth , and  travellelh  in  pain  together  until  novo.  And  not  onlv  they, 
but  ourfelves  alfo , which  have  the  firft-fruits  of  the  Spirit , groan  within-  our - 
felves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  even  the  redemption  cf  our  bodies.  Where 
it  is  firft  of  all  evident,  that  the  xn'en;,  creature,  or  creation  Spoken  of;  is  not 
the  very  fame  with  the  rty.vx  or  N QA,  the  children  or  fons  of  God, 
but  fomethingdiftinbt  from  them.  Wherefore,  in  the  next  p’uce,  the  Pytha- 
gorean will  add,  that  it  mull  of  necc-ffity  be  underffood,  either  of  the  inani- 
mate creature  only,  or  of  the  lower  animal  creation,  or  elfe  of  both  thefe  to- 
gether, 
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gether.  Now,  though  it  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a profopo- 
pceia  here,  yet  cannot  all  thofe  expreffions,  for  all  that,  without  difficulty 
arid  violence,  be  underftood  of  the  inanimate  creation  only,  or  fenfelefs 
matter  •,  viz.  th,  t th's  hath  a.Troxxga.to>iuzv,  an  earnefi  expectation  of  fome  fu- 
ture good  to  it  fell  •,  that  it  is  now  made  fubjedt  jwamjoT^n,  to  vanity , fru- 
ltcation  and  difappointment  of  dcfire  *,  and  (pSogx,  to  corruption  and  death  ; 
a id  that  ty.vo-x,  not  willingly,  but  reludlantly  ; and  yet  £? r ixnlh  too,  in 
hope , notwithstanding,  of  fome  further  good  to  follow  afterward  ; and  that 
it  doth  in  the  mean  time  o-vrsvxgnv  and  avvutlmv,  groan  and  travel  in  pain  to- 
gether, till  it  be  at  length  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Moreover,  in  the  generations  and 
corruptions  of  fenfelefs  bodies,  as  of  minerals  and  vegetables,  or  when,  for 
example,  oil  is  turned  jnto  flame,  flame  into  fmoke,  water  into  vapour, 
vapour  into  fnow  or  hail,  grafs  into  milk,  milk  into  blood  and  bones,  and 
the  like  ; there  is,  I fiy,  in  all  this,  no  hurt  done  to  any  thing,  nor  any 
real  entity  deftroyed,  all  the  fubftance  of  matter  ftill  remaining  intirely  the 
fame,  without  the  leaft  diminution,  and  only  accidental  transformations 
thereof  made.  All  this  is  really  nothing,  but  local  motion  •,  and  there  is 
no  more  toil  nor  labour  to  an  inanimate  body  in  motion,  than  in  reft  ; it 
being  altogether  as  natural  for  a body  to  be  moved  by  fomething  elfe,  as 
of  itfelf  to  reft,  it  is  all  nothing,  but  change  of  figure,  diftance,  fite,  and 
magnitude  of  parts,  caufing  feveral  fenfations,  phancies,  and  apparitions  in 
us.  And  they,  who  would  have  the  meaning  of  this  place  to  be.  That  all 
fuch-like  mutations,  and  alternate  viciffitudes  in  inanimate  bodies,  ffiall  at 
length  quite  ceale  •,  thefe  groaning  in  the  mean  time,  and  travelling  in  pain 
to  be  delivered  from  the  toilfotne  labour  of  fuch  reftlefs  motion,  and  to  be 
at  eafe  and  quiet  *,  by  taking  away  all  motion  thus,  out  of  a fond  regard  to 
the  eafe  and  quiet  of  fenfelefs  matter,  they  would  thereby,  ipfo  fafio,  petrify 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  and  confequently  the  bodies  of  good  men  alfo 
after  the  refurredtion,  and  congeal  all  into  rocky  marble  or  adamant.  And 
as  vain  is  that  other  conceit  of  fome,  that  the  whole  terreftrial  globe  ffiall 
at  laft  be  vitrified,  or  turned  into  tranfparent  cryftal,  as  if  it  alfo  groaned 
in  the  mean  time  for  this.  For  whatfoever  change  ffiall  be  made  of  the 
world  in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  to  come,  it  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  it  will  not  be  made  for  the  fake  of  the  fenfelefs  matter,  or  the 
inanimate  bodies  themfelves,  to  which  all  is  alike  ; but  only  for  the  fake 
of  men  and  animals,  the  living  fpedtators  and  inhabitants  thereof,  that 
it  may  be  fitter,  both  for  their  ufe  and  delight.  Neither  indeed  can  thofe 
words,  for  the  creature  itfelf  floall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God , be  underftood  of  any 
other,  than  animals  5 for  as  much  as  this  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  here  meant,  is  their  being  cloathed,  inftead  of  mortal,  with  im- 
mortal bodies  ; of  which  no  other  creatures  are  capable,  but  only  fuch 
as  confift  of  foul  and  body.  And  that  -nxax  jenVj?,  that  whole  creation , 
which  is  faid  afterwards  to  groan  and  travel  in  pain  together,  may 
be  well  underftood  of  all  that  of  the  creation,  which  can  groan,  or 
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be  fenfible  of  evil  or  mifery.  Wherefore,  the  Pythagorean  would  inter- 
pret this  place  of  the  lower  animal  creation  only,  which  is  fenfible  of  good 
and  evil  ; that  as  this  was  unwillingly,  or  againft  its  own  inclination  (after 
the  fall  of  man,  or  lapfe  of  fouls)  made  fubjed  to  vanity,  and  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  pain,  mifery,  and  death,  in  thofe  grofs  terreftrial  bodies  ; in 
the  manifeftation  of  the  fons  of  God,  when  they,  inftead  of  thele  mortal  bo- 
dies, fhall  be  clothed  with  celeftial  and  immortal  one',  then  (hall  this 
creature  alfo  have  its  certain  (hare  in  the  felicity  of  that  glorious  time,  and 
partake  in  Come  meafure  of  fuch  a liberty,  by  being  freed  in  like  manner 
from  thefe  their  grofs  terreftrial  bodies,  and  now  living  only  in  thin  aereal 
and  immortal  ones  ; and  fo  a period  put  to  all  their  naileries  and  calamities 
by  him,  who  made  not  death,  neither  hath  pleafure  in  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
living,  but  created  whatfoever  liveth  to  this  end,  that  it  might  have  its  be- 
ing, and  enjoy  itfelf.  But  however  thus  much  is  certain,  that  brute  animals, 
in  this  place,  cannot  be  quite  excluded  ; becaufe  the  tcmo.  xr(<r*f,  the  whole 
creation , will  not  fuffer  that:  and  therefore  a Pythagorift  would  conclude 
it  a warrantable  inference  from  this  text  of  feripture,  that  that  whole  rank 
in  the  creation  of  irrational  and  brutifh  animals  below  men  lhall  not  be 
utterly  annihilated  in  the  confummation  of  things,  or  future  renovation  of 
the  world,  quite  ftript  of  all  this  furniture,  men  being  then  left  alone  in 
it  •,  but  that  there  (hall  be  a continuation  of  this  fpecies  or  rank  of  being, 
And  not  only  fo  neither;  as  if  there  fhould  dill  be  a conftant  fucceffion  of 
fuch  alternate  generations  and  corruptions,  produdions  or  births,  and  deaths 
of  brute  animals,  to  all  eternity  ; but  alfo,  that  the  individuals  themfelves 
(hall  continue  the  fame,  for  as  much  as  otherwife  there  would  be  none  at 
all  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  And  laftly,  that  thefe  very 
fouls  of  brutes,  which  at  this  time  groan  and  travel  in  pain,  (hall  them- 
felves be  made  partakers  of  that  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ; fince 
otherwife  they  fhould  be  with  child,  or  parturient  of  nothing  ; groaning 
not  for  themfelves,  but  others.  But  enough  of  this  Pythagorick  hypothefis, 
which  fuppofingall  manner  of  fouls,  fenfitive  as  well  as  rational,  to  be  fub- 
ftantial  things,  and  therefore  to  have  a permanency  after  death,  in  their 
diftind  natures,  allows  them  certain  thin  aereal  Ochematay  or  vehicles,  to 
fubfift  in,  when  thefe  grofs  terreftrial  ones  lhall  fail  them. 

But  let  thefe  aereal  vehicles  of  the  fouls  of  brutes  go  for  a whimfey,  or 
meer  figment;  nor  let  them  be  allowed  to  ad  or  enliven  any  other  than 
terreftrial  bodies  only,  by  means  whereof  they  muft  needs  be,  immediately 
after  death,  quite  deftitute  of  all  body  ; they  fubfift ing  nevcrthelefs,  and 
not  vanilhing  into  nothing,  becaufe  they  are  not  meer  accidents,  but  fub- 
ftantial  things  : we  fay,  that  in  this  cafe,  though  the  fubftances  of  them  re- 
main, yet  muft  they  needs  continue  in  a ftate  of  infenfibilky  and  inadivity, 
unlefs  perhaps  they  be  again  afterwards  united  to  fome  other  terreftrial  bo- 
dies. Becaufe  though  intelledion  be  the  energy  of  the  rational  foul  alone, 
without  the  concurrence  of  body,  yet  is  the  energy  of  the  fenlitive, 
always  conjoined  with  it ; fenfe  being,  as  Ariftotle  1 hath  rightly  deter- 
mined, 
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mined  a complication  of  foul  and  body  together,  as  weaving  is  of  the 
weaver  nnd  weaving  inftrurnents.  Wherefore  wc  fay,  that  if  the  irrational 
and  fenlilivc  fouls  in  brutes,  being  fubftanri.il  things  alfo,  be  after  death 
.quite  deflitute  of  all  body,  then  can  they  neither  have  fenfe  of  any  thing, 
nor. aft  upon  any  thing,  but  muft  continue  for  fo  long  a time,  in  a (fate  of 
infenfibility  and  inactivity.  Which  is  a thing  therefore  t©  be  thought  the 
Ids  impoffible,  becaufe  no  man  can  be  certain,  that  his  own  foul  in  fleep, 
lethargies,  and  apoplexies, &?r.  hath  always  an  uninterrupted  confcioufnefs 
of  itfeif  •,  and  that  it  was  never  without  thoughts,  even  in  the  mother’s 
womb.  However,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  the  fenfitive 
fouls  of  fitch  animals,  as  lie  dead  or  aflecp  all  the  winter,  and  revive 
or  awake  again,  at  the  approaching  warmth  of  fummer,  do  for  that  time 
continue  in  a ft  ate  of  inactivity  and  infenfibility."  Upon  which  account, 
though  thefe  fouls  of. brutes  may  be  faid  in  one  fenfe  to  be  immortal, 
becaufe  the  fubftance  of  them,  and  the  root  of  life  in  them,  Hill  remains ; 
yet  may  they,  in  another  fenfe,  be  faid  alfo  to  be  mortal,  as  having  the 
exercife  of  that  life,  for  a time  at  lead,  quite  fufpended.  From  whence  it 
appears,  that  there  is  no  reafon  at  all  for  that  fear  and  fufpicion  of  fome, 
that  if  the  fouls  of  brutes  be  iubftantial,  and  continue  in  being  after  death, 
they  muft  therefore  needs  go  either  to  heaven  or  hell.  But  as  for  thatfup- 
poled  pofiibility  of  their  awakening  again  afterwards,  in  fome  other  ter- 
reftrial  bodies,  this  feemeth  to  be  no  more,  than  what  is  found  by  daily  ^expe- 
rience in  the  courfe  of  nature,  when  the  filk-worm,  and  other  worms,  dying, 
are  transformed  into  butterflies.  For  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  fame  foul,  which  before  aCled  the  body  of  the  filk-worm,  doth 
afterward  aft  that  of  the  butterfly  : upon  which  account  it  is,  that  this  hath 
been  made  by  Chriftian  theologers  an  emblem  of  the  refurreftion. 

Hitherto  have  we  declared  two  feveral  opinions,  concerning  the  fubftan- 
tial  fouls  of  brutes,  fuppofed  therefore  to  have  a permanent  fubfiftence  af- 
ter death  ; one  of  Plato’ s and  the  Pythagoreans,  that  when  they  are  diverted 
of  thefe  grofs  terreftrial  bodies,  they  live,  and  have  a fenfe  of  themfelves, 
in  thin  aereal  ones;  the  other  of  fuch,  as  exploding  thefe  aereal  vehicles  of 
brutes,  and  allowing  them  none  but  terreftrial  bodies,  affirm  the  fubftances 
of  them,  furviving  death,  to  continue  in  a ftate  of  inactivity  and  infenfibi- 
lity, fleep,  fllence,  or  ftupor.  But  now,  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  no  abfo- 
lute  neceffity,  that  thefe  fouls  of  brutes,  becaufe  fubftantial,  fhould  there- 
fore have  a permanent  fubfiftence  after  death  to  all  eternity  ; becaufe  though 
it  be  true,  that  no  fubftance  once  created  by  God  will  of  itfeif  ever  va- 
niffi  into  nothing,  yet  is  it  true  alfo,  that  whatsoever  was  created  by  God  out 
of  nothing,  may  poffibly  by  him  be  annihilated  and  reduced  to  nothing 
again.  Wherefore,  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul  is  demonftrable  by  natural  reafon,  the  meaning  hereof  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  its  fubftantiality  is  fo  demonftrable  ; from  whence  it  follows,  that 
it  will  naturally  no  more  periffi  or  vaniffi  into  nothing,  than  the  fubftance 
of  matter  itfeif  .:  and  not  that  it  is  impoffible  either  for  it1,  or  mat- 
ter 
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ter,  by  the  divine  power  to  be  annihilated.  Wherefore  the  afturance,  that 
we  have  of  our  own  foul’s  immortality,  muft  depend  upon  fomething  elfe 
befides  their  fubftantiality,  namely,  a faith  alfo  in  the  divine  goodnefs,  that 
he  will  conferve  in  being,  or  not  annihilate,  all  fuch  fubftances  created  by 
him,  whofe  permanent  fubfiftence  is  neither  inconfiftent  with  his  own  attri- 
butes, nor  the  good  of  the  univerfe,  as  this  of  rational  fouls  unquestionably 
is  not  i they  having  both  morality  and  liberty  of  will,  and  thereby  being 
capable  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  confequently  fit  objedls  for  the 
divine  juftice  to  difplay  itfelf  upon.  But,  for  aught  we  can  be  certain,  the 
cafe  may  be  otherwife  as  to  the  fouls  of  brute  animals,  devoid  both  of  mo- 
rality and  liberty  of  will,  and  therefore  uncapable  of  reward  and  punifh- 
ment;  that  though  they  will  not  naturally  of  themfelves  vanifh  into  no- 
thing, yet,  having  been  created  by  God  in  the  generations  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  animals,  and  had  fome  enjoyment  of  themfelves  for  a time,  they 
may  by  him  again  be  as  well  annihilated  in  their  deaths  and  corruptions  j 
and  if  this  be  abfolutely  the  befb,  then  doubtlefs  is  it  fo.  And  to  this  feem- 
eth  agreeable  the  opinion  of  Porphyrins  x,  amongft  the  philofophers,  when 
he  affirmed  every  irrational  power  or  foul  to  be  refolved  into  the  life  of  the 
whole  •,  that  is,  retraced  and  refumed  into  the  Deity,  and  fo  annihilated  as 
to  its  creaturely  nature  : though  poffibly  there  may  be  another  interpreta- 
tion of  that  philofopher’s  meaning  here,  viz.  that  all  the  fenfitive  fouls  of 
brutes  are  really  but  one  and  the  lame  mundane  foul,  as  it  were,  outflow- 
ing and  varioufly  difplaying  itfelf,  and  adting  upon  all  the  feveral  parts  of 
matter,  that  are  capable  to  receive  it,  but  at  their  deaths  retiring  again  back 
into  itfelf.  But  we  have  fufficiently  retunded  the  force  of  that  objedtion 
againft  the  ingenerability  of  all  fouls,  and  the  fubftantiality  of  thofe  of 
brutes  alfo,  from  their  confequent  permanence  after  death  ; we  having 
fhewed,  that,  notwithftanding  this  their  fubftantiality,  there  is  no  abfolute 
neceffity  of  their  perpetuity  after  death,  and  permanency  to  all  eternity,  or 
elfe,  that  if  they  do  continue  to  fubfift,  (God  annihi'ating  no  fubftance)  un- 
lefs  they  have  aereal  vehicles  to  adt,  they  muft:  remain  in  a ftate  of  inadtivity 
and  infenfibility,  filence  or  fleep. 

Now  therefore,  if  no  fouls,  no  life,  nor  cogitation,  could  poffibly  be 
ever  generated  out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  they  being  not  mere  acci- 
dents, but  fubftantial  things,  which  muft  in  this  cafe  have  come  from  no- 
thing ; then  either  all  fouls  exifted  of  themfelves  from  eternity,  or  elfe 
there  muft  of  neceffity  be  fome  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind,  from  whence 
all  the  other  lives  and  minds  were  derived.  And  that  this  was  the  dodtrine 
of  the  ancient  Theifts,  That  no  foul  or  mind,  no  life  or  underftanding,  was 
ever  generated  out  of  matter,  but  all  produced  by  the  Deity,  the  foie  foun- 
tain of  life  and  underftanding,  might  be  here  proved,  were  it  needful,  at 
large,  by  fundry  teftimonies  ; but  it  may  fufficiently  appear  from  thofe 
verfes  of  Virgil , firft  in  his  fixth  PEneid,  where,  after  he  had  lpoken  of 
God,  as  a Spirit  and  Mind  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  world,  he 
addeth, 
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T Inde  homlnum  pecudumque  genus , vitaque  volantum , 

Et  qua  marmoreo  fert  monflra  fub  aquore  pontus , 

That  from  thence  are  the  lives  of  all  men  and  beafts,  birds  flying  in  the  air, 
and  monjlers  fvoimming  in  the  fea.  And  again  in  his  Georgicks,  where,  after 
thefe  words, 

a Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 

! Terrafque,  traftufque  mar  is,  ccelumque  profundum , 

That  God  paffeth  through  all  trafts  of  earths , feas,  and  heavens , he  fub- 
joineth, 

Hinc  pecudes , armenta , viros,  genus  omne  ferarum , 

Quemque  fibi  tenues  nafcenlem  arceffere  vitas. 

Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde , refoluta  referri , 

O mnia,  nec  morti  effe  locum. 

And  from  hence , 0»/y  men , £«/  alfo  all  manner  of  brute  animals  and  beafls, 

when  produced  into  this  world , <2^  every  one  derive  their  lives  or  fouls , as 
a/  deaths  they  render  the  fame  back  again  to  him , in  whofe  hand  or  cufiody 
they  remain  undeflroyed ; yi?  there  is  no  place  any  where  in  the  world  left 
for  death.  This  was  therefore  undoubtedly  the  genuine  dodtrine  of  the  an- 
cient Theifts,  however  fome  of  late  have  deviated  and  fwerved  from  it  ; 
that  no  life  was  generated  out  of  matter,  but  all  created  by  the  Deity,  or 
derived  from  it,  the  foie  fountain  of  lives  and  fouls. 

And  it  is  a truth  fo  evident,  that  life  being  fubftantial,  and  not  a mere 
accidental  thing  generated  and  corrupted,  there  muft  therefore  of  neceflity 
be  fome  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind,  from  whence  all  other  lives  and 
minds  are  derived,  that  the  Hylozoick  Atheifts  themfelves  (in  this  far  wifer 
than  the  Atomicks)  were  fully  convinced  thereof;  neverthelefs  being 
ftrongly  poffeffed  with  that  atheiftick  prejudice,  that  there  is  no  other  fub- 
llance  befides  body,  they  attribute  this  firft  original  unmade  life  and  under- 
ftanding  to  all  matter  as  fuch  (but  without  animal  confcioufnefsj  as  an  ef- 
fential  part  thereof,  or  inadequate  conception  of  it.  From  which  funda- 
mental life  of  nature  in  matter,  modified  by  organization,  they  phancy 
the  lives  of  all  animals  and  men  to  have  proceeded.  So  that  though  the 
modificated  lives  of  animals  and  men,  as  fuch,  according  to  them,  be  ac- 
cidental things,  generated  and  corrupted,  produced  out  of  nothing,  and  re- 
duced to  nothing  again  ; yet  this  fundamental  life  of  matter,  which  is  the 
bafis,  upon  which  they  ftand,  being  fubftantial,  is  alfo  eternal  and  incor- 
ruptible. Thefe  Hylozoifts  therefore,  to  avoid  a Deity,  fuppofe  every 
atom  of  fenfelefs  matter  to  have  been,  from  all  eternity,  infallibly  omnifei- 
ent,  that  is,  to  know  all  things  without  either  error  or  ignorance,  and  to  have 
a knowledge  before  fenfe,  and  underived  from  fenfibles  (quite  contrary 
to  the  doeftrine  of  the  atomick  Atheifts,  who  make  all  knowledge,  fenfe, 

or 
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or  the  produdt  thereof)  though  without  any  animal  confcioufnefs  and  felf- 
perception. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  prodigioufty  abfurd,  than  thus  to  attribute 
infallible  omnifcience  to  every  atom  of  matter  ; fo  is  it  alfo  diredtly  con- 
tradictious to  fuppofe  perfect  knowledge,  wifdom,  or  underftanding,  with- 
out any  confcioufnefs  or  felf-perception,  confcioufnefs  being  effential  toco* 
gitation  : as  alfo,  that  the  fubftantial  and  fundamental  life  in  men  and  other 
animals  fhould  never  perifh,  and  yet  notwithftanding  their  fouls  and  per- 
fonalities  in  death  utterly  vaniffiinto  nothing.  Moreover,  this  hypothefis 
can  never  poffibly  folve  the  phaenomenon  of  men  and  animals  neither  ; not 
only  becaufe  no  organization  or  modification  of  matter  whatfoever  could 
ever  produce  confcioufnefs  and  felf-perception  in  what  was  before  incon- 
fcious  *,  but  alfo  becaufe  every  fmalleft  atom  thereof  being  fuppofed  to  be 
a percipient  by  itfelf,  and  to  have  a perfedt  life  and  underftanding  of  its 
own,  there  muft  be  in  every  one  man  and  animal,  not  one,  but  a heap  o t 
commonwealth  of  innumerable  percipients.  Laftly,  whereas  thefe  Hylo- 
zoick  Atheifts  make  every  atom  of  matter  omnifcient,  but  nothing  at  all 
omnipotent,  or  affert  perfedt  knowledge,  without  any  perfedt  power,  a 
knowledge  without  fenfe,  and  underived  from  fenfibles  ; we  demand  of 
them,  where  the  intelligibles  or  objedts  of  this  knowledge  are?  and  whence 
the  ideas  thereof  are  derived?  For  fince  they  proceed  not  in  a way  of  paffi- 
on  from  fenfibles  exifting  without,  nor  could  refult  from  thofe  atoms  nei- 
ther, as  comprehending  themfelves,  they  muft  needs  come  from  nothing, 
and  many  of  them,  at  leaft,  be  the  conceptions  of  nothing.  There  cannot 
poffibly  be  any  other  original,  by  the  wit  of  man  devifed,  of  knowledge  and 
underftanding,  than  from  an  abfolutely  perfedt  and  omnipotent  being, 
comprehending  itfelf,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  infinite  power,  or  all 
poflibilities  of  things,  that  is,  all  intelligibles.  But  there  can  be  but  one 
fuch  omnipotent  being,  and  therefore  no  more  than  one  original,  and  eter- 
nal unmade  mind,  from  whence  all  the  other  minds  are  derived.  Where- 
fore this  hylozoick  atheifm  is  nothing  but  the  breaking  and  crumbling  of 
the  fimple  Deity,  one  perfedt  underftanding  Being,  into  matter,  and  all  the 
feveral  atoms  of  it. 

And  now  have  we  made  it  manifeft,  that  thefe  Atheifts  are  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  difprove  a God  from  this  topick  of  cogitation,  knowledge  or 
underftanding,  that  they  cannot  poffibly  folve  the  phaenomenon  thereof, 
without  a God  j it  indeed  affording  invincible  arguments  of  his  exiftence. 

For,  firft,  if  no  life  or  cogitation,  foul  or  mind,  can  poffibly  fpring  out  of 
matter  or  body,  devoid  of  life  and  underftanding,  and  which  is  nothing 
but  a thing  extended  into  length,  breadth  and  thicknefs  •,  then  is  it  fo  far 
from  being  true,  that  all  life  and  underftanding  is  junior  .to  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter, and  the  offspring  thereof,  that  of  neceffity  either  all  lives  and  fouls 
were  felf-exiftent  from  eternity,  or  elfe  there  muft  be  one  perfect  unmade 
life  and  mind,  from  whence  all  other  imperfedt  ones  were  derived  : there 
muft  be  an  eternal  knowledge  before  fenfe  and  fenfibles  j which  is  that 
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that  hath  printed  the  ftamps  and  fignatures  of  itfelf,  upon  the  matter  of  the 
Vv’hole  world.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,thatall  knowledge 
and  underftanding  in  ourfelves  is  not  a meer  paftlon  from  fingular  fenfibles 
or  bodies  exifting  without  us,  as  the  forementioned  Atheifts  alfo  conclude  ; 
(from  whence  they  would  again  infer,  that  knowledge,  as  fuch,  is  in  its 
own  nature  junior  to  fenfibles,  and  the  meer  creature  of  them,  and  confe- 
quently  no  creator  ;)  there  being  nothing,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  ob- 
jects of  fenfe  without,  but  only  local  motion  and  preffure,  and  there  being 
other  objeClsof  the  mind,  befides  fingular  fenfibles  *,  not  only  all  univerlals, 
but  alfo  fuch  intelligibles,  as  never  were,  nor  can  be  in  fenfe.  Now,  if  our 
human  knowledge  and  underftanding  be  not  a paftion  from  things  exifting 
without  us  ; then  can  it  have  no  other  original  than  in  way  of  participation, 
from  a perfect  mind,  the  mind  of  an  infinitely  fecund  and  powerful  being, 
comprehending  itfelf,  and  in  itfelf  all  things  ; all  the  pollibil ities  of  things 
before  they  were  made,  their  refpeCts  and  the  verities  belonging  to  them. 
So  that  a perfect  omnipotefit  being,  together  with  the  poftibilities  of  things 
contained  in  it  is  the  firft  Noutov,  intelligible , or  objett  of  mind  and  under - 
fianding , by  which  all  other  fingulars  are  underftood.  And  were  there  no 
fuch  per  feci,  infinitely  fecund,  and  powerful  being,  there  could  have  been 
no  mind  or  underftanding  at  all.  As  alfo,  were  there  no  perfeCl  mind, 
viz  that  of  an  omnipotent  Being  comprehending  itfelf,  and  all  poftibilities 
of  things  virtually  contained  in  it  •,  all  the  knowledge,  and  intelligible  ideas 
of  our  imperfeCt  minds,  mult  needs  have  fprung  from  nothing.  And  thus 
is  the  exiftence  of  a God  again  demonftrated  from  that  phaenomenon  of 
knowledge  or  underftanding. 


HAving  quite  routed  and  vanquifbed  the  Atheifts  main  body,  we  ftiall 
now  blow  away  the  remainder  of  their  weaker  and  fcattered  forces, 
viz.  their  objections  againft  Providence,  their  queries,  and  their  arguments 
from  intereft,  with  a breath  or  two.  Their  firft  objection  is  againft  pro- 
vidence, as  to  the  fabrick  of  the  world,  from  the  faultinefs  of  the  mun- 
dane fyftern,  intellectually  confidered,  and  in  order  to  ends  ; Quia  tantd 
fiat  prxdita  culpa  1 ; That  becaufe  it  isfo  ill-made , therefore  it  could  not  be 
made  by  a God.  Where  the  Atheift  takes  it  for  granted,  that  whofoever 
afiferts  a God,  or  a perfeCt  mind,  to  be  the  original  of  all  things,  does  there- 
fore ipfo  fafto  fuppofe  all  things  to  be  well-made,  and  as  they  fhould  be. 
And  this  doubtlels  was  the  fenfe  of  all  the  ancient  theologers,  however  fome 
modern  Theifts  deviate  therefrom  •,  thefe  concluding  the  perfection 
of  the  Deity  not  at  all  to  confift  in  goodnefs,  but  in  power  and  arbi- 
trary will  only.  As  if  to  have  a will  determined  by  a rule  or  realon  of  good, 
were  the  virtue  of  weak,  impotent,  and  obnoxious  beings  only,  or  of  fuch 
as  have  a fuperiour  over  them  to  give  law  to  them,  that  is,  of  creatures  ; but 
the  prerogative  of  a being  irrefiftibly  powerful,  to  have  a will  abfolutely  in- 
different 
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different  to  all  things,  and  undetermined  by  any  thing  but  itfelf,  or  to 
will  nothing  becaufe  it  is  good,  but  to  make  its  own  arbitrary  or  contingent 
and  fortuitous  determination  the  foie  reafon  of  all  its  actions,  nay,  the  very 
rule  or  meafure  of  goodnefs,  juflice,  and  wilciom  itfelf.  And  this  is  fup- 
pofed  by  them  to  be  the  liberty,  fovereignty,  and  dominion  of  the  Deity. 
Wherefore  fuch  Theifts  as  thefe  would  think  themfelves  altogether  uncon- 
cerned in  thefe  atheiftick  objedionsagainft  Providence,  or  in  defending  the 
fabrick  of  the  world,  as  faultlefs,  they  being  as  ready  as  the  Atheills  them- 
felves, to  acknowledge,  that  the  world  might  really  have  been  much  better 
made  than  it  now  is;  only  that  it  muff  be  faid  to  be  well,  becaufe  fo  made, 
but  pretending  neverthelefs,  that  this  is  no  impeachment  at  all  of  the  exig- 
ence of  a God,  Quid  Deus  non  tenetur  ad  optimum , becaufe  God  is  no  tic  ay 
bound  or  obliged  to  the  beji  ; he  being  indeed,  according  to  them,  nothing  buc 
arbitrary  will  omnipotent.  But  what  do  thefe  Theifts  hereelfe,  than  whilil 
they  deny  the  fortuitous  motion  of  fenfelefs  matter  to  be  the  firft  original  of 
all  things,  themfelves  in  the  mean  time  enthrone  fortuitoufnefs  and  contin- 
gency in  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  and  there  give  it  an  abfolute 
fovereignty  and  dominion  over  all  ? So  that  the  controverfy  betwixt  the 
Atheifts  and  thefe  Theifts  feems  to  be  no  other  than  this,  whether  fenfelefs 
matter  fortuitoufly  moved,  or  a fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  fuch  as  is  alto- 
gether undetermined  by  goodnefs,  juftice  and  wifJom,  be  the  fovereign 
Numen,  and  original  of  all  things.  Certainly  we  fnortals  could  have  little 
better  ground  for  our  faith  and  hope,  in  fuch  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  will 
as  this,  than  we  could  have  in  the  motions  of  fenfelefs  atoms  furioufly  agi- 
tated, or  of  a rapid  whirl-wind.  Nay,  one  would  think,  that  of  the  two 
it  fhould  be  more  defirable  to  be  under  the  empire  of  fenfelefs  atoms,  fortui- 
toufly  moved,  than  of  a will  altogether  undetermined  by  goodnefs,  juftice, 
and  wifdom,  armed  with  omnipotence  ; becaufe  the  former  could  harbour 
no  hurtful  or  mifehievous  defigns  againft  any,  as  the  latter  might.  But  this 
irrational  will,  altogether  undetermined  by  goodnefs,  juftice  and  wifdom, 
is  fo  far  from  being  the  higheft  liberty,  lovereignty  and  dominion,  the 
greateft  perfedion,  and  the  divineft  thing  of  al',  that  it  is  indeed  nothing 
dfe  but  weaknefs  and  impotency  itfelf,  or  brutifh  folly  and  madnefs. 
And  therefore  thofe  ancients,  who  affirmed,  that  Mind  was  Lord  over  all, 
and  the  fupreme  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  held  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Good  was  the  fovereign  monarch  of  the  univerle,  Good  reigning  in  Mind, 
and  together  with  it,  becaufe  Mind  is  that,  which  orders  all  things  for  the 
fake  of  Good  ; and  whatfoever  doth  otherwife,  was,  according  to  them,  not 
N«V,  but  "Aiiota,  not  Mens , but  Dementia,  and  confequently  no  God.  Ai  d 
thus  does  Celfus  in  Origen  declare  the  nature  of  God,  » yxg  rrg  ?rA p, 

ofs%su<?,  a’Jf  T*k  7wr?,oc\iri;j.m$  dxo<rp.ico; , dXXx  t jjf  ocSrjc  xj  JtxaiV.f  (pv'<r -m;  ©soj  ffdv 

doyiyir^'  God  is  not  the  prejident  or  head  of  irregular  and  in  ational  lufl  or 
appetite , and  of  loofe  erratick  dif order  line fs , but  of  the  juft  and  righteous  na- 
ture. And  though  this  were  there  milapplied  by  him  againft  the  Chrifti- 
an  dodrine  of  therefurredion  (not  underftood)  yetis  the  paffage  high  y 
approved  by  Origen  \ he  adding  further,  in  confirmation  thereof,  and  th.  t 
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Book  I. 

as  the  general  fenfe  of  Chriftians  too  (pa/Av  ors  « Suyala i ulygd.  b 0fo\,  eVe  1 

ire. i o Oils  ouvx'.ttv^y  [ay,  tTi/ai  ©eoj,  c!  yag  ulyftv  n tya  o ©foe,  »y.  eo  ©toV 

Chriftians  (who  hold  the  refurre&ion)  /ay  w<??/  as  you,  that  God  can  do 
nothing,  which  is  in  itfclf  evil , inept,  or  abfurd  ; no  more  than  he  is  able  not 
to  be  God.  For  if  God  do  any  evil,  he  is  no  God.  And  again  % a Jew  -ydi  Trft-n-ov 
iuurd  l ©to?  fix  her  as,  dveaft-nzov  Tvyyft'.O'j  t»  tnxi  czurov  S'?  on,  God  willeth  nothing 
unbecoming  himfelf,  or  what  is  truly  indecorous  *,  forafmuch  as  this  is  inconfiftcnt 
with  his  Godfhip.  And  to  the  fame  purpofe  Plotinus,  * ttoiF  to  QFov  w? 

7T£pL'XS,  TTitp.xe  SI  H.U.TX  TW  OtOTB  «V IXV,  Yl  TO  KOtAov  £1/  TOStf  IvSgytlzn;  OSUTB  to'  bixxio't 

(nniwpion,  el  yot,^  [ayi  IkFtkvtx,  tth  a,v  elr,’  Floe  Deity  adleth  according  to  its  own 
nature  and  ejfence  ; and  its  nature  and  ejfence  difplayeth  goodnefs  and  juft  ice  : 
For  if  thefe  things  be  not  there,  where  fhould  they  elfe  be  found  ? And  again, 
e'lewhere,  ©eo?  oVe£  lygnv  dvcu,  «’  toIvvv  Htu  <jWS»),  d\X  eox  St w‘  to  S'  sbei  thto, 
T“v  oW  God  is  ejfentially  that , which  Ought  to  be  ; and  therefore  he 
did  not  happen  to  be  fuch  as  he  is : and  this  firfl  Ought  to  be  is  the  principle 
of  all  things  whatfoever,  that  ought  to  be.  Wherefore  the  Deity  is  not  to  be 
conceived,  as  meer  arbitrarinefs,  humour,  or  irrational  will  and  appetite 
omnipotent,  (which  would  indeed  be  but  omnipotent  chance)  but  as 
.an  overflowing  fountain  of  love  and  goodnefs,  juftly  and  wifely  dif- 
penling  itfelf,  and  omnipotently  reaching  all  things.  The  will  of  God  is 
goodnefs,  juftice,  and  wifdom  ; or  decoroufnefs,  fitnefs,  and  Ought  itfelf, 
willing  •,  fo  that  the  To  BeAti?-ov}  that,  which  is  abfolutely  the  beft,  is 
vo;a(&>  d7rcxfuga.1(&’,  an  indifpen fable  law  to  it,  becaufe  its  very  ejfence.  God 
is  p-e't^ov  7rclvTccv,  an  impartial  balance,  lying  even  equal  and  indifferent  to  all 
things,  and  weighing  out  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  things  therein,  in 
the  moft  juft  and  exaCt  proportions,  and  not  a grain  too  much  or  too  little 
of  anything.  Nor  is  the  Deity  therefore  bound  or  obliged  to  do  the  beft, 
in  any  way  of  fervility,  (as  men  fondly  imagine  this  to  be  contrary  to  his 
liberty)  much  lefs  by  the  law  and  command  of  any  fuperiour  (which  is  a 
contradiction)  but  only  by  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature,  which  it  can- 
not polfibly  deviate  from,  no  more  than  ungod  itfelf.  In  conclufion,  there- 
fore, we  acknowledge  the  Atheifc’s  argument  to  be  thus  far  good;  that  if 
there  be  a God,  then  of  neceffity  muft  all  things  be  well-made,  and  as  they 
fhould  be  ; Cft  vice  verfd.  But  no  Atheift  will  ever  be  able  to  prove,  that 
either  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  world,  could  have  been  better  made,  or  that 
fo  much  as  any  one  thing  therein  is  made  ineptly. 

There  are  indeed  many  things  in  che  frame  of  nature,  which  we  cannot 
reach  to  the  reafons  of,  they  being  made  by  a knowledge  far  fuperiour  and 
tranfeendent  to  that  of  ours,  and  our  experience  and  ratiocination,  but  flow- 
ly  difeovering  the  intrigues  and  contrivances  of  providence  therein  ; witnefs 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  milky  and  lymphatick  veffels,  and  other 
things,  (without  which  the  mechanick  ftruCture  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
canuot  be  underftood)  all  but  fo  lately  brought  to  light ; wherefore  we  muft 
not  conclude,  that  whatfoever  we  cannot  find  out  the  reafon  of,  or  the  ufe, 

that 
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that  it  ferveth  to,  is  therefore  ineptly  made.  We  fha! ! give  one  inftance 
of  this  •,  the  intejiinum  cacum^m  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  feems, 
at  firft  fight,  to  be  but  a mere  botch  or  bungle  of  nature,  and  an  odd  imper- 
tinent appendix  ; neither  do  we  know,  that  any  anatomift  or  phyfiologer 
hath  given  a rational  account  thereof,  or  difcovcred  its  ufe : and  yet  there 
being  a valve  at  the  entrance  of  it,  thefe  two  both  together  are  a mod  ar- 
tificial contrivance  of  nature,  and  of  great  advantage  tor  animals,  to  hinder 
the  regurgitation  of  the  faeces  upward  towards  the  ventricle. 

The  firft  atheiftick  inftance  of  the  faultinefs  of  things,  in  the  frame  of 
nature,  is  from  the  conftitution  of  the  heavens,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
aequator  and  ecliptick,  interfering  each  other  in  an  angle  of  three  and 
twenty  degrees  and  upwards ; whereby,  as  they  pretend,  the  terreftrial 
globe  is  rendered  much  more  uninhabitable  than  otherwife  it  might  be  \ 

But  this  is  built  upon  a falfe  fuppofition  of  the  ancients,  that  the  torrid 
zone,  or  all  between  the  tropicks,  was  utterly  uninhabitable  by  reafon  of 
the  extremity  of  heat.  And  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  nothing,  which  doth 
more  demonftratea  Providence  than  this  very  thing,  it  being  the  mod  con- 
venient fite  or  difpofition,  that  could  be  dev i fed,  as  will  appear,  if  the  in- 
conveniences of  other  difpoficions  be  confidered,  efpecially  thefe  three  ; firft. 

If  the  axes  of  thofe  circles  fhould  be  parallel,  and  their  plains  coincident  ; 
fecondly.  If  they  fhould  interfedl  each  other  in  right  angles  ; and  thirdly, 

(which  is  a middle  betwixt  bothj  If  they  fhould  cut  one  another  in  an  angle 
of  forty  five  degrees.  For  it  is  evident,  that  each  of  thefe  difpofitions 
would  be  attended  with  far  greater  inconveniences  to  the  terreftrial  inhabi- 
tants, in  refpe£t  of  the  length  of  days  and  nights,  heat  and  cold.  And  that 
thefe  two  circles  fhould  continue  thus,  to  keep  the  fame  angular  interfedlion, 
when  phyfical  and  mechanick  caufes  would  bring  them  ftili  nearer  together  j 
this  is  a farther  eviction  of  a providence  alfo. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Atheift  fuppofes,  that,  according  to  the  general  per- 
fuafion  of  Theifts,  the  world  and  all  things  therein  were  created  only  for  the 
fake  of  man1,  he  thinking  to  makefome  advantage  for  his  caufe  from  hence. 

But  this  feemeth,  at  firft,  to  have  been  an  opinion  only  of  fome  ftrait-laced 
Stoicks,  though  afterward  indeed  recommended  to  others  alfo,  by  their  own 
felf-love,  their  over- weaning,  and  puffy  conceit  of  themfelves.  And  fo 
fleas  and  lice,  had  they  underftanding,  might  conclude  the  bodies  of  other 
greater  animals,  and  men  all'o,  to  have  been  made  only  for  them.  But  the 
whole  was  not  properly  made  for  any  part,  but  the  parts  for  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  for  the  maker  thereof.  And  yet  may  the  things  of  this  lower 
world  be  well  faid  to  have  been  made  principally,  (though  not  only)  for 
man.  For  we  ought  not  to  monopolize  the  divine  goodnefs  to  ourfclves, 
there  being  other  animals  fuperiour  to  uc,  that  are  not  altogether  uncon- 
cerned  neither  in  this  vifible  creation  •,  and  it  being  reafonable  to  think,  thatf*^“«  '"eKa' 
even  the  lower  animals  likewife,  and  whatfoever  hath  confcious  life,  was 

rqade 
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made  partly  alfo,  to  enjoy  itfelf.  But  Atheifts  can  be  no  fit  judges  of 
worlds  being  made  well  or  ill,  either  in  general,  or  nTpeCtively  to  mankind, 
they  having  no  (handing  meafure  for  well  and  ill,  without  a God  and  mora- 
lity, nor  any  true  knowledge  of  themfelvcs,  and  what  their  own  good  or 
evil  conftfteth  in.  That  was  at  firft  but  a froward  fpeech  of  fome  fullen  dis- 
contented pttrfons,  when  things  falling  not  out  agreeably  to  their  own  pri- 
vate, felfiib,  and  partial  appetites,  they  would  revenge  themfelves,  by  rail- 
ing upon  nature  (that  is,  Providence)  and  calling  her  a ftepmother  only  to 
mankind,  whilft  die  was  a fond,  partial,  and  indulgent  mother  to  other 
animals , •,  and  though  this  be  elegantly  fet  off  by  Lucretius  2,  yet  is  there 
nothing  but  poetick  flourish  in  it  a‘l,  without  any  philofophick  truth;  the 
advantages  ofmankind  being  fo  notorioufly  confpicuous above  thofcofbrutes. 

But  as  for  evils  in  general,  from  whence  the  Atheift  would  conclude  the 
God  of  the  Theift  to  be  either  impotent  or  envious  ; it  hath  been  already 
declared,  that  the  true  original  of  them  is  from  the  necefiuty  of  imperfeCt 
beings,  and  the  incompolfibility  of  things ; but  that  the  divine  art  and  (kill 
m oft  of  all  appeareth  in  bonifying  thefe  evils,  and  making  them,  like  dii- 
cords  in  mufick,  to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  good 
of  particular  perfons. 

Moreover,  a great  part  of  thofe  evib,  which  men  are  afflided  with,  is 
not  from  the  reality  of  things,  but  only  from  their  own  phancy  and  opini- 
ons, according  to  that  of  the  moralift  3,  LOf-ms;  a ^ oi  irgccypasTa,, 

a\\ » t«  7rf3i  tuv  Tr^xyy.ocTuv  fio'yy.xrix.,  h is  mot  things  themfelves , that  difturb 
men,  but  only  their  own  opinions  concerning  things.  And  therefore  it  being 
much  in  our  own  power  to  be  freed  from  thefe.  Providence  is  not  to  be 
blamed  upon  the  account  of  them.  Pain  is  many  times  nearly  linked  with 
pleafure,  according  to  that  Socratick  fable  4,  That  when  God  could  not  re- 
concile their  contrary  natures  (as  he  would)  he  tyed  them  head  and  tail  to- 
gether. And  good  men  know,  that  pain  is  not  the  evil  of  the  man,  but  on- 
ly of  the  part  fo  affeded,  (as  Socrates  alfo)  To  dxpSv  iv  t«  <ryJ\n  It 

goes  no  further  than  the  leg  where  it  is.  But  this  is  many  times  very  fervice- 
able  to  free  us  from  the  greater  evils  of  the  mind  •,  upon  which  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  dependeth.  To  the  Atheifts,  who  acknowledge  no  malum  culpa,  no 
evil  cf  fault , ( turpitude , or  dijhonefty ) death  is  the  greateft  and  moft  tragi- 
cal of  all  evils.  But  though  this,  according  to  their  forlorn  hypothefis,  be 
nothing  lefts  than  an  abfolute  exdndion  of  life  •,  yet,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  genuine  Theifts,  which  makes  all  fouls  fubftantial,  no  life  of  it- 
felf (without  divine  annihilation)  will  ever  quite  vanifh  into  nothing,  any 
more  than  the  fubftance  of  matter  doth.  And  the  ancient  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonifts  have  been  here  fo  kind,  even  to  the  fouls  of  brutes  alfo, 
as  that  they  might  not  be  left  in  a ftate  of  inactivity  and  infenfibility 
after  death,  as  to  beftow  upon  them  certain  ftubcile  bodies,  which  they 
may  then  continue  to  ad  in.  Nor  can  we  think  otherwife,  but 
that  Arifiotle , from  this  fountain,  derived  that  dodrine  of  his  in  his 

fecond 

* Vide  P!in.  Hill.  Natur.  Proem.  Lib.  VII.  etiam  M.  Antoninum,  lib.  IV.  3.  p.  97.  &, 

* Lib.  V.  verf.  223..  lib.  V.  §.XIX.  p.159. 

Epidlet.  in  Enthiridio,  Cap,  V.  Vide  4 Apud  Platon,  in  PJhcedone,  p.  376. 
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fecond  book,  De  Gen.  An.  c.  3.  1 where,  after  he  had  declared  the  fenfitivc 
foul  to  be  infeparable  from  body,  he  addeth,  7 raW  Swxpis  bq# 

s'w/asstoj  ioix.i  x.txoivuvnvJvoa  x j SfiioTiox  ruu  xxXisy.vju>\)  s“o»j££»wV  wc  Je  Six<Piovai  TiptoTmi 
a,l  if  1 ^ art y.ux,  aAA^Aojv,  ara  >c}  il  Toiaurri  bix.lplesi  (putrij"  y^//  fouls  therefore 
feem  to  have  another  body,  and  diviner  than  that  of  the  elements 
themj elves  differ  in  dignity  and  nobility , _/?  r/0  bodies  of  theirs  differ  from 
one  another.  And  afterwards  calling  this  fubtile  body  -n-vG^x,  orafpirit,  he 
affirmeth  it  to  be,  xvxXoyov  ru  tw«  xt-guv  roix£lVi  analogous  to  the  element  of 
the  Jlars.  Only  as  Galen,  and  S.  Aufiin,  and  others,  have  conceived,  Arijlotle 
deviated  here  from  the  Pythagoreans  in  this,  that  he  fuppofed  the  fenfitive 
foul  itfelf  to  be  really  nothing  elfe,  but  this  very  fubtile  and  ftar-like  body, 
and  not  a diftineft  fubflance  from  it,  ufing  it  only  as  a vehicle.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  he  there  plainly  affirmeth  the  mind  or  rational  foul  to  be  really  diftindf 
from  the  body,  and  to  come  into  it  from  without  pre-exifting  •,  and  confe- 
quently  ffiould  acknowledge  alfo  its  after-immortality.  But  whatfoever  Ari- 
Jlolle's  judgment  were  (which  is  not  very  material)  it  is  certain,  that  dying 
to  the  rational  or  human  foul  is  nothing  but  a withdrawing  into  the  tyring- 
houfe,  and  putting  off  the  clothing  of  this  terreftrial  body.  So  that  it  will 
hill  continue  after  death,  to  live  to  God,  whether  in  a body,  or  without  it. 

Though,  according  to  Plato's  exprefs  dodfrine,  the  foul  is  never  quite  naked 
of  all  body,  he  writing  thus  ad  ffx,*  iwrtruFutvn  atiy-XTi,  t ote  (J.h  aAAw  tote  £)e  j e ia 
Six  AAw#  the  foul  is  always  conjoined  with  a body,  but  fometimes  of  one  kind,p.q0 3. 
and  fometimes  of  another-,  which  many  Chriftian  doctors  alfo,  as  is  before  IT- 67a  3 
declared,  have  thought  highly  probable.  However,  our  Chriftian  faith 
afiures  us,  that  the  fouls  ol  good  men  fhall  at  length  be  clothed  with  fpiri- 
tual  and  heavenly  bodies,  futh  as  are,  in  Arijlotle* s language,  xvxXoyc*  tw 
t ulvxr^uiv  Toi-yylu,  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  Jlars.  Which  Chriftian  re^ 
furreftion  therefore, to  life  and  immortality,  is  far  from  being,  as  Celfus  1 re- 
proached it,  c-xwArxcov  £A7rf;3  the  meer  hope  of  worms.  And  thus  much  fhall 
fuffice,  in  way  of  confutation,  of  the  firfl:  atheiftick  objection  againft  Pro- 
vidence,which  is  the  twelfth  argumentation  propounded  in  the  fecond  chapter. 


The  thirteenth  atheiftick  argument,  or  fecond  objection  againft  Provi- 
dence, is  from  the  feeming  confufion  of  human  affairs  •,  that  all  things  fall 
alike  to  all  ; the  innocent  and  the  nocenr,  the  pious  and  the  impious,  the  re- 
ligious and  the  prophane : nay,  that  many  times  the  worfer  caufes  and  men 
prevail  againft  the  better,  as  is  intimated  in  that  paffage  of  the  poet  *, 
though  in  the  perfun  of  a Theift, 


» Vidlrix  caufa  Deo  placuit,  fed  vidla  Catoni ; 

And  that  the  unjuft  and  ungodly  often  flow  in  all  kind  of  profperity, 
whilftthe  innocent  and  devout  worfhippers  of  the  Deity,  all  their  lives  long, 
conflict  with  adverfity.  Whereas,  were  thcreaGod  and  Providence, as  they 
conceive,  prophane  and  irreligious  perfons  would  be  prefently  thunder- 
ftruck  from  heaven,  or  otherwife  made  remarkable  objects  of  divine  ven- 

5 U geance, 

1 P.  6 1 8.  Tcm.  II.  Oper.  2+o. 

a A pud  Ongen.  conira  Celfum,  Lib.  V.  p.  3 Lucan,  L:b.  I.  Verf.  131. 
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geance,  as  alfo  the  pious  miraculoufly  protedted  and  refcued  from  evil  and 
harms. 

Now  we  grant  indeed,  that  this  confideration  hath  too  much  puzzled  and 
daggered  weak  minds  in  all  ages.  Becaufe  1 fentence  agaivft  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  fpeedily , therefore  is  the  heart  of  the  fons  of  men  fully  fet  in  them 
to  do  evil.  And  the  Pfalmid  himlelf  1 was  fometime  much  perplexed  with 
this  phenomenon,  the  profperity  of  the  ungodly,  who  fet  their  mouths  a- 
gainft  heaven,  and  whofe  tongue  walketh  through  the  earth  \ fo  that  he  was 
tempted  to  think,  he  had  cleanfed  his  heart  in  vain,  andwafhed  his  bands  in 
innocency  ; (till  at  length,  entring  into  the  fandtuary  of  God,  his  mind  be- 
came illuminated,  and  his  foul  fixed  in  a firm  trud  and  confidence  upon  di- 
vine providence  ; JVhcm  have  I in  heaven  but  thee,  &c.  My  fiejh  and  my 
heart  faileth , but  God  is  the  flrength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.) 
For  as  fome  will  from  hence  be  apt  to  infer.  That  there  is  no  God  at  all, 
but  that  blind  chance  and  fortune  deer  all  (the  fool  hath  faid  in  his  heart , 
there  is  no  God  *•,)  fo  will  others  conclude.  That  though  there  be  a God, 
yet  he  either  does  not  know  things  done  here  below,  (how  does  God  know  ? 
‘Ifus  did pme afJd  }s  ffere  knowledge  in  the  Mojl  High?*)  or  elfe  will  not  fo  far  humble 
™cmdcmtlude  himfelf,  or  didurb  his  own  eafe  and  quiet,  as  to  concern  himfclf  in  our  low 
e?vai  fxp  ©esc,  human  affairs, 

thv  3t  ctvbpa- 

■zlvuiv  dfxihstv  ... 

vfeeffuerm'  Firft  of  all  therefore,  we  here  fay,  that  it  is  altogether  unreafonable  to-' 
rpC  recluire>  r'iat  divine  Providence  fhould  miraculoufly  interpofe  upon  every  turn 

in  punifhing  the  ungodly,  and  preferving  the  pious,  and  thus  perpetually 
interrupt  the  courfe  of  nature,  (which  would  look  but  like  a botch  or  bungle,, 
and  a violent  bufinefs)  but  rather  carry  things  on  d'^btpu  j«aeu0w,  in  a dill  and 
filent  path,  and  fhew  his  art  and  (kill  in  making  things  of  themfelves  fair- 
ly unwind,  and  clear  up  at  lad  into  a fatisfadlory  clofe.  Paflion  and  ftlf- 
intereft  is  blind,  or  fhort-fighted  ; but  that,  which  deers  the  whole  world,  is 
no  fond,  pettifli,  impatient  and  pafiionate  thing,  but  an  impartial 
difintereded,  and  uncaptivated  nature.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain,  that 
fometimes  we  have  not  wanted  indances,  in  cads  extraordinary,  of  a 0 o? 

ro  God  appearing,  as  it  were,  miraculoufly  upon  the  ft  age,  and  ma- 

nifeding  himfclf  in  taking  immediate  vengeance  upon  notorious  malefadtors, 
or  delivering  his  faithful  fervants  from  imminent  dangers  or  evils  threatned  ^ 
as  the  fame  is  often  done  alfo  by  a fecret  and  undifeerned  over-ruling  of 
the  things  of  nature.’  But  it  mud  be  granted,  that  it  is  not  always  thus, 
but  the  periods  of  divine  providence  here  in  this  world  are  commonly 
longer,  and  the  evolutions  thereof  flower  ; according  to  that  of  Euripides  % 
which  yet  has  a tang  of  prophanenefs  in  the  ex  predion, 

MiAAsi  TO  ©slo'J  <T  £0  T01XT0V  (p\J<TU, 


The  Deity  is  flow  or  dilatory,  and  this  is  the  nature  of  it.  For  it  is 
not  from  flacknefs  and  remilnefs  in  the  Deity,  but  either  from  his 
patience  and  long- differing,  he  willing,  that  men  fhould  repent,  or 
die  to  teach  us  patience  by  his  example  (as  Plutarch  6 fuggedeth)  or 

that 


5 In  Orefte,  Verf".  420. 

6 De  fera  Nunums  Vindifla,  Tocv  Il.Oper. 


p.  550. 


* F.cclef.  viii.  13. 
1 Pfal.  Ixxiii. 
Pial.  xiv.  1. 
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that  all  things  may  be  carried  on  with  more  pomp  and  folemnity  •,  or  ladly, 
for  other  particular  reafons,  as  Plutarch  1 ventures  to  afiign  one,  why  it 
might  not  be  expedient  for  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  though  fo  profane  and  irre- 
ligious a perfon,  to  have  been  cut  off  fuddenly.  But  wicked  and  ungodly 
perfons  oftentimes  fail  not  to  be  metwithall  at  la  fir,  and  af  the  long-run, here 
in  this  life,  and  either  in  themfelves  or  pofterity,  to  be  notorioufly  branded 
with  the  marks  of  divine  difpleafure  : according  to  that  of  the  poet  % Rarb 
antecedentem  fceleftum , &c.  It  is  feldom , that  wickednefs  altogether  fcapes  pu- 
nifhment , though  it  come  Jlowly  after , limping  with  a lame  foot  and  thole 
proverbial  fpeeches  amongft  the  Pagans 5, 


and,  Divide  juflice  feals  on  foftly  with  woollen  feet,  hut  Jlrikes  at  l aft  with 
iron  hand 9. 

Neverthelefs  we  cannot  fay,  that  it  is  always  thus  neither,  but  that  wicked 
perfons  may  pofiibly  fometimes  have  an  uninterrupted  prolperity  here  in 
this  life,  and  no  vifible  marks  of  divine  difpleafure  upon  them  : but  as  the 
generoufly  virtuous  will  not  envy  them  upon  this  account,  nor  repine  at 
their  own  condition,  they  knowing,  that  4 u’Jev  xzmv  t«  dycZld  xf  aZ  ™ 
dya. S-ov,  There  is  neither  apy  thing  truly  evil  to  the  good,  nor  good  to  the  evil ; 
fo  are  they  fo  far  from  being  daggered  herewith  in  their  belief  of  a God 
and  Providence,  that  they  are  rather  the  more  confirmed  in  their  perfua- 
fions  of  a future  immortality  and  judgment  after  death,  when  all  things 
fhall  be  fet  ftraight  and  right,  and  rewards  and  punifhments  impartially  dif- 
penfed.  That  of  Plutarch  5 therefore  is  mod  true  here,  st?  xv  0 \6y&  b tk 
Qex  rm  ttcqvihxv  ^ tv'J  Jjaaoi/jji;  tJjj  d'jQgunrlvr^  'I'VXfS  (3 eSaiuv,  f,  BcIte^ov  xxec~i'j 
d-roXtTTuv  dvxiftvTu  Scot t^ov.  That  there  is  a necejfary  connexion  hetwixt  thofe  two 
things , divine  providence , and  the  permanence  or  immortality  of  human  fouls , 
one  and  the  fame  reafon  confirming  them  both  ; neither  can  one  of  thefe  be  taken 
alone  without  the  other.  But  they,  who,  becaufe  judgment  is  not  prefently 
executed  upon  die  ungodly,  blame  the  management  of  things  as  faulty, 
and  Providence  as  defective,  are  like  fuch  fpedators  of  a dramatick  poem, 
as  when  wicked  and  injurious  perfons  are  brought  upon  the  dage,  for  a 
while  fwaggering  and  triumphing,  impatiently  cry  out  againd  the  dra- 
matid,  and  prefently  condemn  the  plot  •,  whereas,  if  they  would  but  ex- 
pert the  winding  up  of  things,  and  day  till  the  lad  clofe,  they  fhould 
then  lee  them  come  off  with  fhame  and  fufRcient  punifhment 6.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  world,  as  Plotinus  calls  it7,  is  dx-vS-srtgov  7rolvyx,  a truer 
poem  -,  and  we  men  hidrionical  aftors  upon  the  dage,  who,  notwithdand- 
ing,  infert  fomething  of  our  own  into  the  poem  too-,  but  God/- Al- 
mighty is  that  Ikilful  dramatid,  who  always  connedeth  that  of  ours, 

5 U 2 which 

1 Ibid.  p.  & de  Republic.  Lib.  X.  p.  518. 

* Horat.  OJar.  Lib.  II T.  Od.  II,  5 Ubi  fupra,  p 560. 
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Mills  of  the  Gods  do  Jlowly  wind , 

But  they  at  length  to  powder  grind. 
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which  went  before,  with  what  of  his  follows  after,  into  good  coherent  fenfe’ 
and  will  at  lad  make  it  appear,  that  a thread  of  exad  juftice  did  run 
through  all,  and  that  rewards  and  punifhments  are  meafured  out  in  geome- 
trical proportion. 

Laftly,  It  is  in  itfclf  fir,  that  there  ffiould  be  fomewhere  a doubtful  and 
cloudy  flate  of  things,  for  the  better  exercile  of  virtue  and  faith.  For  as 
there  could  have  been  no  Hercules , had  there  not  been  monflers  tofubclue  ; 
fo  were  there  no  fuch  difficulties  to  encounter  with,  no  puzzles  and  entangle- 
ments of  things,  no  temptations  and  trials  to  afifault  us,  virtue  would  grow, 
languid,  and  that  excellent  grace  of  faith  want  due  occafions  and  objeds  to 
exercife  itfelf  upon.  Here  have  we  therefore  fuch  a (late  of  things,  and  this 
world  is,  as  it  were,  a flage  ereded  for  the  more  difficult  part  of  virtue  to  ad 
upon,  and  where  we  are  to  live  by  faith , and  not  by  fight  ; that  faith,  which, 
is  the  fubfiance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for , and  the  evidence  of  things  not  few  ; 
a belief  in  the  goodnefs,  power,  and  wifdom  of  God,  when  all  things  are 
dark  and  cloudy  round  about  us.  'The  juft  Jhall  live  by  his  faith. 

We  have  now  fufficiently  confuted  the  fecond  atheiftick  objedion  a If), 
againft  Providence,  as  to  the  condud  and  ceconomy  of  human  affairs.  Ne- 
verthelefs  this  is  a large  field,  and  much  more  might  be  faid  in  defence  of 
Providence,  both  as  to  thefe  and  other  inflances,  had  we  room  here  to  expa- 
tiate in.  Wherefore,  for  a fupplement  of  what  remains,  we  ffiall  refer  the 
reader  to  the  writings  of  others,  who  have  profcffedly  undertaken  apologies 
for  Providence,  both  as  to  the  fabrick  and  ceconomy  of  the  world  ; but 
efpecially  the  learned  and  ingenious  author1  of  th t Divine  Dialogues.  Only 
we  ffiall  here  add  feme  few  confiderations-,  not  fo  much  for  the  confutation 
of  A thrifts,  as  for  the  better  fatisfadion  of  fuch  Religionifls,  who,  too  eafi- 
ly  concluding,  that  all  things  might  have  been  much  better  than  they  are, 
are  thereupon  apt  to  call  in  queftion  the  divine  attribute  of  goodnefs  in 
its  full  extent,  which  yet  is  the  only  foundation  of  our  Chriftian  faith. 

Firfl:  therefore  we  fay,,  that  in  judging  of  the  works  of  God,  we  ought 
not  to  confider  the  parts  of  the  world  alone  by  themfelves;  and  then,  be- 
caufe  we  could  fancy  much  finer  things,  thereupon  blame  the  Maker  ot 
the  whole.  As  if  one  ffiould  attend  only  to  this  earth,  which  is  but  the 
lowed:  and  moll  dreggy  part  of  the  univerfe  or  blame  plants,  becaufe 
they  have  not  fenfe ; brutes,  becaufe  they  have  not  reafon  ; men,  becaufe 
they  are  not  daemons  or  angels;  and  angels,  becaufe  they  are  not  gods,  or 
want  divine  perfedion.  Upon  which  account,.,  God  flsould  either  have 
made  nothing  at  all,  fince  there  can  be  nothing  befides  himfe.lt  abfolutely 
perfed,  or  elfe  nothing  but  the  higher  rank  of.  angelical  beings,  free  from 
mortality,  and  all  thofe  other  evils,  that  attend  mankind,  or  fuch  fine  things 
as  Epicurus  his  gods  were  feigned  to  be,  living  in  certain  delicious  re- 
gions1, where  there  was  neither  bluffer ing  winds,  nor  any  low’ring  clouds* 
nor  nipping  frofts,  nor  fcorching  heat,  nor  night,  nor  ffiadow,  but. 

the 

h Dr.  Henry  More.  ? Vide  Lucret.  Lib.  Ill,  Ver.  19. 
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than  in  his  words : "QAov  yxp  t!  h rolnfi  vxfKxXov,  f,  «ut aptf,  xj  ©Ac 

ToTf  giCHTt  Tol f OCU  T B , TOIC  T£  H'^lum^Olf  X,  TOtJ  £ Aoi/WlV  UCXVTUS  7T gOCpO  C01S ' 0 

sx  Twi)  uspuv  to  o Aon  airuo.uev@J,  xxoiv^g  xv  Pir\  m;  airing’  t xti  yxo  uuri  ~ ;w 

• *■ - - • - - - • - • ' * 1 lib.  I1-.  cap. 


Chap.  V.  but  the  Whole  to  be  co^Jidered. 

the  calm  and  unclouded  tether,  always  frrilirg  with  geruJe  ferenity. 
whereas  were  there  but  one  kind  of  thing  (the  bellj^rhus  made,  there  could 
have  been  no  mufick  nor  harmony  at  all,  in  the  world,  for  want  of  variety. 

But  we  ought,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  confider  the  whole,  whether  that  be  not 
the  bed,  that  could  be  made,  having  all  that  belongeth  to  it ; and  then  the 
parts  in  reference  to  the  whole,  whether  they  be  not,  in  their  feverah  degrees 
and  ranks,  congruous  and  agreeable  thereunto.  But  this  is  a thing,  which 
hath  been  fo  well  infilled  upon  by  Plotinus , that  we  cannot  fpeak  better  to  it,  />  2,q 

~ m /i x)  [Lib.  Il.de 
ralwv  Erovidentia, 

' 6 Aon  airnagii>@J,  «T07r@J  xv  tiY]  Trjj  xnlcrs'  txti  ------  Ennead.  III. 

7 roog  ecu  to"  to  oXov  bsi  tkotteiv  ci  a"ug(puvx  x,  a^gdrlovra  i> anu,  x)  to'  oAov  cry.oT'd  givov , ]jj  j 
p.5i  7tcoj  y.'icY]  aria  g.ixco l j3A£7 r?u/‘  tbto  a to'v  y.ocrgov  oc.it iuglvx  ccAAoc  tivcs  tmv 

ccJt«  p/waij  AaSoW,  ciov  si,  x)  rx  £^nf  GW  made  the  whole  mojl  beautiful , 
entire , compleat , <?W  fujficient  •,  all  agreeing  friendly  with  itfelf  and  its  parts  j 
both  the  nobler  and  the  meaner  of  them  being  alike  congruous  thereunto.  JVho- 
foever  therefore , /w  the  parts  thereof,  will  blame  the  whole , zj  an  abfurd  and 
unjuft  cenfurer.  For  we  ought  to  confider  the  parts , not  alone  by  themf elves , 
but  in  reference  to  the  whole , whether  they  be  harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
fame.  OjherwiJ'e  we  fioall  not  blame  the  miverfe , but  fame  of  its  parts  only , 
taken  by  themfelv.es  ; *2.r  if  one  fhould  blame  the  hair  or  toes  of  a man , taking 
no  notice  at  all  of  his  divine  vifage  and  countenance ; cr  omitting  all  other  ani- 
mals, one  floould  attend  only  to  the  moft  contemptible  of  them  -,  or,  laftly,  over- 
looking all  other  men,  confider  only  the  moft  deformed  Therfites.  But  that , 
which  God  made,  was  the  whole  as  one  things  which  he  that  attends  to,  may 
hear  it  fpeaking  to  him  after  this  manner  : God  Almighty  hath  made  me,  and 
from  thence  came  I,  perfect  and  compleat,  and  funding  in  need  of  nothing , be- 
caufe  in  me  are  contained  all  things  ; plants , and  animals,  and  good  fouls , and 
men  happy  with  virtue,  and  innumerable  daemons,  and  many  gods.  Nor  is 
the  earth  alone  in  me  adorned  voith  all  manner  of  plants , and  variety  of  ani- 
mals ■,  or  does  the  power  of fold  extend  at  moft  no  further  than  to  the  feas  as 
if  the  whole  air,  and  tether,  and  heaven ,.  in  the  mean  time,  were  quite  devoid 
of  foul , and  altogether  unadorned  with  living  inhabitants.  Moreover,  all 
things  in  me  deftre  good,  and  every  thing  reaches  to  it,  according  to  its  power 
and  nature.  For  the  whole  depends  upon  that  firft  and  higheft  good ,t he  gods  them- 
felves,  who  reign  in  my  fever al  parts,  and  all  animals, and  plants,  and  what foever 
feems  to  be  inanimate  in  me.  For  fome  things  in  me  partake  only  of  being,  fome 
ef  life  a If o,. fome  of  fenfe,  fome  of  reafon,  and  fome  of  intellect  above  reafon. 

But  no  man  ought  to  require  equal  things  from  unequal  \ nor  that  the  finger 
fhould  fee,  but  the  eye  •,  it  being  enough  for  the  finger  to  be  a finger , and  to  per- 
form its  own  office.  And  again,  afterwards,  wWfa  tewIths  » totos  m ev  t« 
iLtphxXgvs  mui,  Htus  b o o ttxvtx.  S-£»j  Picyx£ itch'  ocAAa  tx  g.lv  Sexc,  tcc  J*. 

bat y.ma.;  bzvrioxv  tpJciv,  £(’t oc  avQ^uTnjc,  f C,xx  Ppejtrc,  1 (pdovu,  ccAA a.  A oyu  toixi- 
A lav  vosgxv  eycovTi'  rig. Pit;  o'l  ugttio  oi  chru^oi  Tiyyri;  xlnd-jlai,  us  a y.aXoc 

rx  ycpugxrx  TrxVTxyjs,  l S'  dgx,  rx 

g.-y.tp^TO,  0 T i /xrj  7 TCCVTBS  nguts  iv  d'JT'-' 

make. 


v^oavy.ovTx  u.iri§ux.i\i  ey.xfu  tottu  >!  Pin ; bp  a.  got 

\ d,  too  iG is*  As  an  artificer  would  not. 
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make  atl  things  in  an  animal  to  be  eyes  \ fo  neither  has  the  divine  fo'yoc,  or 
fpermatick  reafon  of  the  world , made  all  things  gods  ; but  feme  gods , and  feme 
demons,  and  feme  men,  and  fome  lower  animals  not  out  of  envy,  but  to  dif- 
■play  its  own  variety  and  fecundity.  But  we  are  like  unskilful  fpediators  cf  a 
pasture,  who  condemn  the  limner , becaufe  he  hath  not  put  bright  colours  every 
where  ; whereas  he  had  fuited  his  colours  to  every  part  ref  pelt  ively , giving  to 
each  fuch  as  belonged  to  it.  Or  elfe  are  we  like  thofe , who  would  blame  a comedy  or 
tragedy , becaufe  they  were  not  all  kings  or  heroes , that  a.  died  in  it , but  feme  fer- 
vants  and  rujlick  clowns  introduced  alfo , talking  after  their  rude  fafhion. 
Whereas  the  dramatick poem  would  neither  be  compleat , ncr  elegant  and  delight- 
ful, were  all  thofe  worfer  parts  taken  out  of  it. 

Agai-n,  We  cannot  certainly  conclude,  that  the  works  of  God  and  his 
creation  do  not  tranfeend  thofe  narrow  limits,  which  vulgar  opinion  and 
imagination  fees  them,  that  commonly  terminates  the  univerfe,  but  a little 
above  the  clouds,  or  at  moft  fuppofes  the  fixed  ftars,  being  all  faftned  in  one 
folid  fphere,  to  be  the  utmoft  wall,  or  arched  roof,  and  rolling  circumfe- 
rence thereof.  Much  lefs  ought  we,  upon  fuch  groundlefs  fuppofuions, 
to  infer,  that  the  world  might  therefore  have  been  made  much  better  than 
it  is,  becaufe  it  might  have  been  much  more  roomy  and  capacious.  We 
explode  the  atbeiftick  infinity  of  diftant  worlds  ; nor  can  we  admit  that 
Cartefian,  feemingiy  more  modeft,  indefinite  extenfion  of  one  corporeal 
univerfe,  which  yet  reaHy,according  to  that  phiiofopher’s  meaning, hath  nullos 
fines , no  bounds  nor  limits  at  all.  For  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  the  corpo- 
real world  is  as  uncapable  of  a pofitive  infinity  of  magnitude,  as  it  is  of 
time  •,  there  being  no  magnitude  fo  great,  but  that  more  ftil!  might  be  ad- 
ded to  it.  Neverthelefs,  as  we  cannot  pofiibly  imagine  the  fun  to  be  a 
quarter,  or  an  hundredth  part  fo  big  as  we  know  it  to  be  •,  fo  much  more 
may  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe  far  tranfeend  thofe  narrow  bounds,  which 
our  imagination  would  circumfcribe  it  in.  The  new  celeftial  phenomena, 
and  the  late  improvements  of  aftronomy  and  philofophy  made  thereupon, 
render  it  fio  probable,  that  even  this  dull  earth  of  ours  is  a planer,  and 
the  fun  a fixed  liar  in  the  centre  of  that  vortex,  wherein  it  moves,  that  ma- 
ny have  fhrewdiy  fufpedled,  that  there  are  other  habitable  globes,  befides 
this  earth  of  ours,  (which  may  be  failed  round  about  in  a year  or  two)  as 
alfo  more  funs,  with  their  refpedtive  planets,  than  one.  However,  the  di- 
ftance  of  all  the  fixed  ftars  from  us  being  fo  vaft,  that  the  diameter  of  the 
great  orb  makes  no  difeernibie  parallax  in  the  fite  of  them*  from  whence 
it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  other  fixed  ftars  are  likewile  vaftly  diftant  from 
one  another  : this,  ‘I  fay,  widens  the  corporeal  univerfe  to  us,  and  makes 
thofe  fiammantia  mcenia  mundi , as  Lucretius  1 calls  them,  thofe  flaming  walls 
of  the  world , to  fly  away  before  us.  Now, it  is  not  reaforiable  to  think,  that  all 
thisimmenfe  vaftnefs  fhould  lie  wafte,  deferr,  and  uninhabited,  and  have 
nothing  in  it  that  could  praife  the  Creator  thereof,fave  only  this  one  finail  fpot 
of  earth.  In  my  father's  houfe  (faith  our  Saviour)  are  many  manfions.  AndBaruch, 
(chapter  iii.  appointed  by  our  church  to  be  read  pubiickly)  0 ljrael,  how 

great 


* Lib.  I.  verf.  73,  74. 
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great  is  the  houfe  of  God , and  how  large  is  the  place  of  his  pojfejfon  ? Great 
and  hath  no  end , high  and  unmeafurable.  Which  yet  we  underftand  not  of 
an  abfolute  infinity,  but  only  fuch  an  immenfe  vaftnefs,  as  far  tranfcends 
vulgar  opinion  and  imagination. 


We  fhall  add  but  one  thing  more,  that,  to  make  a right  judgment  of  the 
ways  of  providence,  and  the  juftice  thereof,  as  to  the  oeconomy  of  man- 
kind, we  muft  look  both  forwards  and  backwards,  or  befides  the  prefent, 
not  only  upon  the  future,  but  alfo  the  paid  time.  Which  rule  is  likewife 
thus  fet  down  by  Plotinus  ; it'  iy.£ tvov  aTroSXvriov  tov  X opov,  o;  i vgo;  to  Tra.gov  Ixd- 
roTi  (firir i j3xB reiv’  aXX » t go;  rat  ngo'cSev  iregto'J'ttf,  x)  au  to  y.i XXcv  • Neither  is  that 
do tl nne  of  the  ancients  to  be  neglected,  that , to  give  an  account  of  Providencey 
we  ought  to  look  back  upon  former  periods , as  well  as  forward  to  what  is  fu- 
ture. Indeed  he,  and  thole  other  philolophers,  who  were  religious,  under- 
ftood  this  fo,  as  to  conclude  a pre-exiftent  ftate  of  all  particular  fouls, 
wherein  they  were  at  firft  created  by  God  pure,  but  by  the  abufe  of  their 
own  liberty  degenerated,  to  be  a necelfary  hypothecs,  for  the  folving  that 
phenomenon  of  the  depraved  Hate  of  mankind  in  general  here  in  this  life. 
And  not  only  lb,  but  they  endeavoured  in  like  manner  to  give  an  account 
alfo  of  thofe  different  conditions  of  particular  perlons  as  to  morality,  from 
their  infancy,  and  their  other  different  fares  here,  deriving  them  all,  in  t m 
irgo£s€iuy.ivuvr  from  their  feveral  demeanors  heretofore  in  a pre-exiftent  fate. 
And  there  have  not  wanted  Chriftian  dodfors,  who  have  complied  with  thefe 
philofop'ners  in  both.  But  our  common  Chriftianity  only  agrees  thus  far, 
as  to  fuppofe  a kind  of  imputative  pre  exiftence  in  Adam , in  whom  all 
were  created  pure,  and  fo  confequently  involved  in  his  after-mifcarriage,  to 
lolve  the  pravicy  of  human  nature  ; upon  which  account  we  are  all  laid  to 
be,  tpuVfi  Tiv.va  o gyv;  by  nature  children  of  wrath.  But  as  for  the  different 
conditions  of  perlons,  and  their  feveral  fates,  more  diladvantageous  to  fome 
than  others,  this  indeed  the  generality  of  Chriftian  dodtors  have  been  content 
to  refolve,  only  into  an  occult,  but  juft  Providence.  And  thus  does  Origen 
himfelf  fometimes  modeftly  pals  it  over,  as  in  his  third  bookagainft  Celfus *, 

ttoXXo7;  toL  tv;  avdlgopn;  toihtu;  ysysvrflxi,  u;  yriSi  (pavTacriav  lira gaTryjai  tuvxosit- 
'loi.dV.XaQI.v'  aXX'  ait  xt)  lx  TTgmr,;  riXixia;  vttoi  iv  TraiSixol;  Aval  dxoXa^uv  dvSgthv,  ri 
mmroTW  $ iv  aXXv  Tib  xcoXivey  tvv  4 Agfi'v  dvalo/J?r£iv  xay.oSaiy.ovlx’  tx;  at  Tzrtgl  tStuv 
xIt!x;  irdvTw;  uh  Bxb;  £ivxiy,  iv  rot;  tv;  vgovolx;  Xoyoic’  Trlrptw  St  xv’tx;  tl;  dvQgdnrii; 
in  i yjgi;‘  It  happeneth  to  many , fo  to  have  been  brought  up  from  their  very 
childhood , as  that , by  one  means  or  other , they  could  have  no  opportunity  at 
all  cf  thinking  of  the  better  things , &c.  And  it  is  very  probable , that  there 
are  caufes  cf  thefe  things  in  the  reajons  of  providence,  though  they  do  not  eafi- 
ly  fa  " 


P.  264. 
[Ennead.  III. 
Lib.  II.  Cap. 

xiii.] 
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udl  under  human  noti.e. 


B it  there  is  yet  a third  atheiflick  objedlion  againft  Providence  behind, 
That  it  is  imprffible  any  one  Being  fhould  animadvert  and  order  all  things  in 
the  diftant  places  of  the  world  at  once  ; and , were  this  pcfifiblc , yet  would  fuch 
infinite  negotiofuy  be  very  uneafy  and  dfirabhous  to  it , and  altogether  inccn- 

fifient 
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fijlent  with  bappinefs.  Nor  would,  a being,  irrefijlibly  powerful,  concern  itfclf 
in  (he  good  or  welfare  of  any  thing  elfe,  it  (landing  in  need  of  nothing,  and  all 
benevolence  and  good-will  arifing  from  indigency  and  imbecility.  Wherefore 
fuch  a being  would  wholly  be  taken  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  itfelf , and  its  own 
bappinefs,  utterly  regardlefs  of  all  other  things. 

To  which  the  reply  is,  firflr.  That  though  aurfelves,  and  all  created  be- 
ings, have  but  a finite  animadverfion , and  narrow  fphereof  activity  *,  yet 
does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  cafe  muff  be  the  fame  with  the  Deity, 
fuppofed  to  be  a Being  infinitely  pet  ft  61,  that  hath  no  manner 

of  defebf,  either  of  knowledge  or  power  in  it.  But  this  is  a mere  idolum 
fpecus,  an  idol  of  the  cave  or  den  men  meafuring  the  Deity  by  their  own 
fcantling  and  narrownefs.  And  indeed,  were  there  nothing  at  all  but  what 
we  ourftives  could  fully  comprehend,  there  could  be  no  God.  Were  the 
fun  an  animal,  and  had  life  co-extended  with  its  rays  and  light,  it  would 
fee  and  perceive  every  atom  of  matter,  that  its  outfi retched  beams  reached 
to,  and  touched.  Now  all  created  beings  are  themfelves,  .in  fome  fenfe, 
but  the  rays  of  the  Deity,  which  therefore  cannot  but  feel  and  fenfibly  per- 
ceive all  thefe  its  own  effluxes  and  emanations.  Men  themfelves  can  order 
and  manage  affairs  in  feveral  diftant  places  at  once,  without  any  diftur- 
bance*,  and  we  have  innumerable  notions  of  things  in  our  mind,  that  lie 
there  eafily  together,  without  croud ing  one  another,  or  caufing  any  di- 
ftraftion  to  us  *. 

Neverthelefs,  the  rninds  of  weak  mortals  may  here  be  fomewhat  eafed 
and  helped,  by  confidering  what  hath  been  before  fuggefted  ; that  there  is 
no  necefflty  God  Almighty  fflould  cevh/gyiiv  oliruvrtx,,  do  all  things  himfelf  im- 
mediately and  drudgingly  but  he  may  have  his  inferiour  minifters  and  exe- 
cutioners under  him,  to  difeharge  him  of  that  fuppofed  encumberment. 
As  firft  of  all,  an  artificial  plaftick  nature,  which,  without  knowledge  and 
animal  confcioufnefs,  difpofes  the  matter  of  the  univerfe  according  to  the 
platform  or  idea  of  a perfe6t  mind,  and  forms  the  bodies  of  all  animals. 
And  this  was  one  reafon,  why  we  did  before  infifi:  fo  much  upon  this  artificial, 
regular,  and  methodical  nature,  namely,  that  divine  providence  might  nei- 
ther be  excluded  from  having  an  influence  upon  all  things  in  this  lower 
world,  as  refulting  only  from  the  fortuitous  motions  of  fenfelefs  matter, 
unguided  by  any  mind  ; nor  yet  the  Deity  be  fuppofed  to  do  every  thing 
itfelf  immediately  and  miraculoufly,  without  the  fubfervient  miniftry  of 
any  natural  caufes,  which  would  feern  to  us  mortals,  to  be  not  only  a vio- 
lent, but  alfo  an  operofe,  cumberfome,  and  moliminous  bufinefs.  And 
thus  did  Plato 1 acknowledge,  that  there  were,  ey.(p^ov^>  (p'o-sw?  cut  leu 
vn-tigsTtso-xis  xfiTOil  ° ’ Certain  caufes  of  a prudent,  that  is,  artificial  and 

orderly  nature,  which  God  makes  ufe  of,  as  fubfervient  to  himfelf  in  the  mun- 
dane (economy . Belides  which,  thofe  inftin6ts  alfo  impreffed  upon  animals, 
and  which  they  are  pafflve  to,  dire&ing  them  to  a6t  for  ends  either  not 
underftood,  or  not  attended  to  by  them,  in  order  to  their  own  good 

and 

* Vide  Xenophontem  de  Memorabilib.  So-  1 InTimxo,  §.  XXXVI.  p.  256. 
eratis.  Lib.  I.  p.  575. 
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and  the  good  of  the  univerfe,  are  another  part  of  that  divine  fate,  which, 
inferred  into  things  themfelves,  is  the  fervant  and  executioner  of  Providence. 

Above  all  which,  there  are  yet  other  knowing  and  underftanding  minifters 
of  the  Deity,  as  its  eyes  and  hands ; daemoniack  or  angelick  beings,  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  over  mankind,  all  mundane  affairs,  and  the  things  of 
nature  ; they  having  their  feveral  diftinft  offices  and  provinces  afiigned 
them.  Of  which  all'o  Plato  thus  ; Tarot?  etVtv  ^om;  TrportTxtylvoi  exxs~otc,  etti  p g0y 
to  a-f/.iHcuTixIov  del  ? f,  TrgoZfcw  There  are  certain  rulers  or  pref dents  ap-  [De  Legibus, 
pointed  by  the  fupreme  God , who  governs  the  whole  world , over  all  the  feveral Jjib-  X-  p. 
things  and  parts  therein,  even  to  the  fmalleft  difiribution  of  them.  All  which  071  ^ 
inferiour  caufes  are  conftantly  overlooked  and  fupervifed  by  the  watchful 
eye  of  God  Almighty  hirnfelf,  who  may  alfo  fometimes  extraordinarily  in- 
terpofe. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  reftrain  and  confine  divine  Providence  to  a 
few  greater  things  only,  as  fome  do,  that  we  may  thereby  confult  the  eafe 
of  the  Deity,  and  its  freedom  from  diftra&ion  ; but  may  and  ought  to 
extend  it  to  all  things  whatfoever,  fmall  as  well  as  great.  And  indeed  the 
great  things  of  the  world  cannot  well  be  ordered  neither,  without  fome  re- 
gard to  the  fmall  and  little  : 1 a’tls  ydg  uwj  a-yixgwv  t»?  yiyx Ak?  (px<r\v  ol  >a$o- 
a oyoi  Ai'0k?  eu  xela-Qxr  as  architects  affirm,  that  great  Jlones  cannot  be  well  placed 
together  in  a building  without  little.  Neither  can  generals  of  armies,  nor 
governours  of  families,  nor  matters  of  fhips,  nor  mechanick  artificers,  dis- 
charge their  feveral  functions,  and  do  their  works  refpeftively  as  they  ought, 
did  they  not  mind  fmall  things  alfo,  as  well  as  the  great.  t olm  (faith 

the  forementioned  philofopher  *)  rovyi  &sov  xfymoyiv  7 tote  Svvtuv  foyiv^ym  (pxv- 
A oregov,  oV  rx  TTgoo-wovrx  xvroii  igyx,  ofrunig  xv  xy.it ms  utri,  totco  dxgiGerepx  riXt- 

uTigx  yix  r iyyn  a-yu^x  yiyxKx  x-nyx^oCxr  Let  us  not  therefore  make  God 
Almighty  inferiour  to  mortal  opificers,  who,  by  one  and  the  fame  art,  can  order 
fmall  things  -as  well  as  great  ; and  fo  fuppofe  him  to  be  fupine  and  negligent. 
Nevertheless,  the  chief  concernment  and  employment  of  divine  Providence 
in  the  world  is  the  oeconomy  of  fouls,  or  government  of  rational  beings, 
which  is  by  Plato  con t rafted  into  this  compendium  ; iCtv  xXXo  egyov  ru  vitUv- 
% Xilvilxi  tXw  yeTxhSivxi  to  ylv  uyuvov  yivoyevov  rS®-’  ik  (3eAtiw  t ottov  ^ T t"  1 

tk  ro'v  xckovcc’  &c.  There  is  no  other  work  left  for  the  fupreme  Governour  of^‘  1 J 
all,  than  only  to  tr  an  fate  better  fouls  into  better  places  and  conditions , and 
vcorfer  into  worfer  ; or,  as  he  after  addeth,  to  difpofe  of  everyone  in  the 
world  in  fuch  a manner,  as  might  bett  render  1 nxua-xv  dfiViv,  vrhyevw  & xx- 
xlxv,  virtue  victorious,  and  triumphant  over  vice.  And  thus  may  the  flow 
find  imperfect  wits  of  mortals  be  Satisfied,  that  Providence  to  the  Deity  is 
no  moliminous,  laborious,  and  dittraftious  thing. 


But  that  there  is  no  higher  Spring  of  life  in  rational  animals,  than  con- 
tra&ed  felt-love,  and  that  all  good-will  and  benevolence  arifes  only  from 
indigency  and  imbecility,  and  that  no  being  whatfoever  is  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  any  other  thing,  but  only  what  itfelf  Hands  in  need  of;  and 
laftly  therefore,  that  what  is  irrefiftibly  powerful,  and  needs  nothing,  would 
V o l.  II.  5 X have 

Plato  de  Legib.  Lib.  X.  p.  671,  * Ibid. 
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have  no  manner  of  benevolence,  nor  concern  itfelf  in  ihe  good  and  welfaie 
of  any  thing  whatfoever  ; this  is  but  another  idol  of  the  Atheifts  den,  and 
only  argues  their  bad  nature,  low-funk  minds,  and  grofs  immorality.  And 
the  lame  is  to  be  laid  alfo  of  that  other  maxim  of  theirs That  what  is 
perfectly  happy  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  only  enjoy  its  own 
eafe  and  quiet  *,  whereas  there  is  nothing  more  iroublefome  to  ourfelves, 
than  this  dirgugG,  this  having  nothing  to  do  and  the  a&ivity  of  the  Deity, 
or  a perfect  Being,  is  altogether  as  eafy  to  it,  as  its  offence. 

The  atheiftick  queries  come  next  to  be  anfwered  •,  which,  being  but  three, 
are  naturally  to  be  difpofed  in  this  order : Fir  ft,  If  there  were  a God , or 
perfect  Beings  who  therefore  was  fufficiently  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf ", 
why  would  he  go  about  to  make  a world  ? Secondly , If  he  muft  needs  make  a 
world , why  did  he  not  make  it  fooner  ? this  late  production  thereof  looking , as 
if  he  had  but  newly  awaked  out  of  a long  Jleep  throughout  infinite  pafi  ages , 
or  elfe  had  in  length  of  time  contracted  a fatiety  of  his  folitude.  Thirdly  and 
lafily , What  tools  or  infiruments  ? what  machines  or  engines  had  he  ? Or  how 
could  he  move  the  matter  of  the  whole  world , efpecially  if  incorporeal  ? becaufe 
then  he  would  run  through  all  things , and  could  not  lay  hold , nor  fafien  upon 
any  thing. 

To  the  firft  therefore  we  fay,  That  the  reafon,  why  God  made  the  world, 
was  from  his  own  overflowing  and  communicative  goodnefs,  that  there  might 
be  o;her  beings  alfo  happy,  befides  him, and  enjoy  themfelves.  Nor  does  this 
at  all  clafh  with  God’s  making  of  the  world  for  his  own  glory  and  honour  ; 
though  Plotinus  » were  fo  flay  of  that,  ychotov  7m  TiyCrxi,  ^rratpqjoVno « «Vo 
t m Cyx^yccTonoiccv  twv  ivTxuSa.,  It  is  ridiculous  to  fay , that  God  made  the  world , 
that  he  might  be  honoured  •,  this  being  to  transfer  the  affections  of  human  artifi- 
cers and fiatuaries  upon  him.  But  the  chief  reafon  of  his  faying  fo  was,  be- 
caufe that  philofopher  conceived  the  world  to  have  proceeded,  not  fo  much 
from  the  will  of  the  Deity,  as  the  neceflity  of  its  nature.  Though  this  be 
true  alfo,  that  God  did  not  make  the  world  meerly  to  oftentate  his  fkill 
and  power,  but  to  communicate  his  goodnefs,  which  is  chiefly  and  properly 
his  glory,  as  the  light  and  fplendour  of  the  fun  is  the  glory  of  it.  But  the 
\ Atheift  demands,  What  hurt  had  it  been  for  us  never  to  have  been  made  ? 
and  the  anl'wer  is  eafy,  We  fhould  then  never  have  enjoyed  any  good,  or 
been  capable  of  happinefs  •,  and  had  there  been  no  rational  creatures  at  all 
made,  it  muft  have  been  either  from  impotent  fterility  in  the  DJty,  or  elfe 
from  an  invidious,  narrow,  and  contradted  felfllhnefs,  or  want  of  benignity, 
and  communicative  goodnefs  •,  both  which  are  inconfiftent  with  a perfedt 
Being.  But  the  argument  may  be  thus  retorted  upon  thefe  Atheifts  ; What 
hurt  would  it  be  for  us  to  ceafe  to  be , or  become  nothing  ? And  why  then  are 
thefe  Atheifts,  as  well  as  others,  fo  unwilling  to  die  ? 

But  then  in  the  next  place  they  urge  ; Why  v/as  not  the  world  made 
fooner,  fince  this  goodnefs  of  God  was  without  date,  and  from  everlafting  ? 

' But 
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But  this  queftion  may  be  taken  in  two  different  fenfes ; either,  Why  was  not 
the  world  from  eternity , as  God  and  his  goodnefs  are  eternal ? or  elfe,  fecondly. 

If  the  world  could  not  be  from  eternity, yet,  notwithftanding , why  was  it  not  fooner, 
but  fo  lately  made  ? In  both  which  queries  the  atomick  Atheifts  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  fyftem  of  the  world  was  not  from  eternity,  but  had  a be- 
ginning. Now  we  fay,  that  the  reafon,  why  the  world  was  not  made  from 
eternity,  was  not  from  any  defetft  of  goodnefs  in  the  divine  will,  but  be- 
caule  there  is  an  abfolute  impoffibility  in  the  thing  itfelf;  or  becaufe  the 
neceffity  and  incapacity  of  fuch  an  imperfedl  being  hindered.  For  we  mull 
confefs,  that,  for  our  parts,  we  are  prone  to  believe,  that  could  the  world  have  p 
been  from  eternity,  it  fhould  certainly  have  been  fo.  And  juft  thus  does  Trin- 

loponus,  in  his  confutation  of  Proclus  his  arguments  for  the  world’s  eternity,  cavell.] 
declare  himfelf,  and  no  othcrwile  : K«1  yr  dvsa  riv  xoa-yov  odSiov  CttoIi- 

3-iyem,  are  to  dvou  tov  &iov  del  < kyxS'ov  dtpxigsyeS'ci,  ire  d^iveixv  t driytvfiyixris 
aura  xjstji yo^vyev  hvvdy ew?*  a AAa  yy>  cft/jtolai  a.e;  etvxi  tov  yiotryov  xut'cv  tvv  th  yevo- 
ym  cpftnv  uTroTiSeyeSa.'  Ourfelves  alfo  fuppofing  the  world  not  to  have  been  eter- 
nal, do  neither  aferibe  this  to  any  defell  either  of  goodnefs  or  of  power  in  the 
Deity,  but  only  to  the  impoffibility  of  the  thing  itfelf.  Where,  in  the  following 
words,  he  gives  a two-fold  account  of  this  impoffibility  of  the  world’s  eter- 

• d \ \ ,/  , . / c ~ nr,1!./*  V > t>/  -1  T < <! 

mty  OTI  Tf  TO  XTuHOOV  KXT  £Vi gyilXV  OTCOT'MOU,  V Ol££lTV)l0U  SlVXl,  KObVXiOV  TV  J-C?  OTl 

cjvxtbiov  elvxi  Ty  7romvh  to  yivoysvcv  (puertv  a a d^irjk,  becaufe  there  can  be  no- 

thing ablually  infinite , and' yet  run  through , as  all  the  paft  duration  of 
the  world  hath  been  and  fecondly , becaufe  that,  which  is  made , or  brought 
into  being  by  another , as  a diftinbl  thing  from  it,  cannot  be  co-eternal  with 
its  maker.  Where  it  is  probable,  that  Philoponus,  being  a Chriftian, 
defigned  not  to  oppole  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but 
only  to  affert  that  nothing,  which  was  properly  made  or  created  by 
God,  and  nothing,  which  was  not  itfelf  God,  could  be  from  eternity, 
or  without  beginning  And  now  we  lee,  how  thofe  atheiftick  excep- 
tions againfl  the  novity  of  the  divine  creation,  as  if  God  mull  there- 
fore either  have  flept  from  eternity,  or  elfe  have  at  length  contraded 
a latiety  of  his  former  folitude,  and  the  like,  do  of  themfelves  quite 
vanifh  into  nothing.  But  then,  as  to  the  fecond  fenfe  of  the  queftion. 

Why  the  world , though  it  could  not  poffbly  be  from  eternity , yet  .was 
no  fooner,  but  fo  lately  made?  we  fay,  that  this  is  an  abfurd  queftion  •, 
both  becaufe  time  was  made  together'  with  the  world,  and  there  was 
no  fooner  or  later  before  time  ; and  alio  becaufe  whatfoever  had  a 
beginning,  mull  of  neceffity  be  once  but  a day  old.  Wherefore  the 
world  could  not  poffibly  have  been  fo  made  by  God  in  time,  as  not  to  be 
once  but  five  or  fix  thoufand  years  old,  and  no  more  •,  as  now  it  is. 

And  as  for  the  third  and  Lift  query  *,  How  God  could  move  and 
command  the  matter  of  the  whole  world , efpecially  if  incorporeal  ? we 
reply  ; firft,  that  all  other  things  being  derived  from  God,  as  their 
only  fountain  and  original,  and  effencially  depending  on  him,  who, 
by  his  abfolute  power  alfo,  could  annihilate  whatfoever  he  created  •, 
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he  muft  needs  have  a defpotick  power  over  all ; and  every  thing 
\Vhatfoever  be  naturally  fubjedt  and  obfcquious  to  him.  And  fince  no 
dy  can  poffibly  move  itfelf,  that,  which  firft  moved  matter,  muft  of 
n.  c/Tiry  be  incorporeal  •,  nor  could  it  move  it  by  local  motion,  as  one 
bod!  mvcs  another,  or  as  engines  and  machines  move  by  trufion  or  pul- 
b bey  being  before  moved,  but  muft  do  it  by  another  kind  of  adtion, 
fuch  as  s not  local  motion,  nor  heterokinefy,  but  autokinefy  •,  that  is, 
by  cy  . .don*  Wherefore,  that  conceit  of  the  Atheifts,  that  an  incor- 
i eai  Deity  could  not  poffibly  move  the  matter  of  the  world,  becaufe  it 
would  run  through  it,  and  could  not  faften  or  lay  hold  thereupon,  is  ab- 
furd,  becaufe  this  moves  matter  not  mechanically,  but  vitally,  and  by  cogi- 
tation only.  And  that  a cogitative  being,  as  fuch,  hath  a natural  imperium 
over  matter,  and  power  of  moving  it,  without  any  engines  or  machines,  is 
unqueftionably  certain,  even  from  our  own  fouls ; which  move  our  bodies, 
and  command  them  every  way,  meerly  by  will  and  thought.  And  a per- 
fect mind,  prefiding  over  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  could  much  more 
irrefiftibly,  and  with  infinitely  more  eafe,  move  the  whole  corporeal  uni- 
verfe,  meerly  by  will  and  cogitation,  than  we  can  our  bodies. 

The  laft  head  of  atheiftick  argumentation  is  from  intereft.  And  firft, 
the  Atheifts  would  perfuade,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  mankind  in  general , and 
of  every  particular  perfon , that  there  fljould  be  no  God , that  is,  no  Being  in- 
finitely powerful,  that  hath  no  law , but  its  own  will ; and  therefore  may  pu- 
nijh , whomhepleafes , eternally  after  death. 

To  which  our  firft  reply  is,  that  if  there  be  a God,  and  fouls  be  immor- 
tal, then  is  it  not  any  man’s  thinking  otherwife,  that  will  alter  the  cafe,  nor 
afford  the  Atheifts  any  relief  againft  thofe  two  imagined  evils  of  theirs. 
For  things  are  fullen,  and  will  be  as  they  are,  whatever  we  think  them,  or 
wifh  them  to  be ; and  men  will  at  laft  difcover  their  error,  when  perhaps 
it  may  be  too  late.  Wifhing  is  no  proving;  and  therefore  this  atheiftick 
argument  from  intereft  is  no  argument  at  all  againft  the  exiftence  of  a 
God,  it  being  nothing  but  the  ignorant  wifh,  and  vain  defire  of  befotted 
Atheifts. 

In  the  next  place,  this  wifh  of  Atheifts  is  altogether  founded  upon  a 
miftaken  notion  of  God  Almighty  too,  that  he  is  nothing  but  arbitrary 
will  omnipotent ; which  indeed  is  not  the  moft  defirable  thing.  But  as  it 
hath  been  often  declared,  the  will  of  God  is  the  will  of  goodnefs,  juftice,  and 
wifdom  itfelf  omnipotent.  His  will  is  not  meer  will,  fuch  as  hath  no  other 
reafon  befides  itfelf ; but  it  is  law,  equity,  and  chancery  ; it  is  the  to  <J «»,  or 
Ought  itfelf,  decreeing,  willing,  and  adting.  Neither  does  God  punifhany,. 
out  of  a delight  in  punifhment,  or  in  the  evil  and  fuffering  of  the  perfons 
punifhed  ; but  to  thofe,  who  are  not  dvixloi,  altogether  incurable , $Uvt 
ialfria,  his  punifhment  is  phyfick , in  order  to  their  recovery  and  a- 
mendment  j fo  that  the  fource  and  fountain  thereof  is  goodnefs  to 
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the  perfons  themfelves  punifhed.  But  to  fuch  as  are  incurable,  the  punish- 
ment inflicfted  on  them  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  So  that 
this  attribute  of  juftice  in  God  doth  not  at  all  clafh  with  the  attribute  of 
goodnefs,  it  being  but  a branch  thereof,  or  particular  modification  of  the 
lame.  Goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God  are  always  complicated  together  5 
neither  his  goodnefs  being  fondnefs,  nor  his  juftice  cruelty  ; but  he  being 
both  good  in  punifbing,  and  juft  in  rewarding  and  difpenfing  benefits. 
Wherefore,  it  can  be  the  intereft  of  none,  that  there  fhould  be  no  God  nor 
immortality,  unlefs  perhaps  of  fuch  defperately  and  incurably  wicked  per- 
fons, who  abandoning  their  true  intereft  of  being  good,  have  thereupon  no- 
other  intereft  now  left  them,  than  not  to  be,  or  become  nothing. 

To  be  without  a God,  is  to  be  without  hope  in  the  world  ; for  Atheifts 
can  have  neither  faith,  nor  hope,  in  fenfelefs  matter,  and  the  fortuitous  mo- 
tions thereof.  And  though  an  underftanding  being  have  never  fo  much 
enjoyment  of  itfelf  for  the  prefent,  yet  could  it  not  poftibly  be  happy,  with- 
out immortality,  and  Security  of  the  future  continuance  thereof.  But  the 
Atheifts  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  immortal,  and  that  all  life  perifhes 
and  vanifhes  into  nothing  *,  and  consequently  alfo,  that  ivSupowcx,  dvvTrxpulov, 
happinefs  is  a thing,  that  hath  no  exiftence  in  nature,  a meer  figment  and 
chimasra,  or  idle  wifh  and  vain  dream  of  mortals.  Wherefore  it  cannot 
be  the  intereft  of  mankind,  that  this  hypothefis  fhould  be  true,  which  thus 
plainly  cuts  off  all  hope  from  men,  and  leaves  them  in  an  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  being  ever  happy. 

God  is  fuch  a being,  as  if  he  could  be  fuppofed  not  to  be,  there  is  no- 
thing, which  any,  who  are  not  defperately  engaged  in  wickednefs,  no  not 
Atheifts  themfelves,  could  poftibly  more  wifh  for,  or  defire.  To  believe  a 
God,  is  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  all  poftible  good  and  perfection  in  the 
univerfe  •,  it  is  to  believe,  that  things  are  as  they  fhould  be,  and  that  the 
world  is  fo  well  framed  and  governed,  as  that  the  whole  fyftem  thereof 
could  not  poftibly  have  been  better.  For  peccability  arifes  from  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  imperfeCt  free-willed  beings,  left  to  themfelves,  and  therefore  could 
not  by  omnipotence  itfelf  have  been  excluded  ; and  though  fin  acftual  mighc 
perhaps  have  been  kept  out  by  force  and  violence,  yet,  all  things  computed, 
it  was  doubtlefs  moft  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  it  fhould  not  be  thus 
forcibly  hindered.  There  is  nothing,  which  cannot  be  hoped  for,  by  a 
good  man,  from  the  Deity  •,  whatfoever  happinefs  his  being  is  capable  of, 
and  fuch  things , as  eye  hath  not  feeny  nor  ear  heard , nor  can  now  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Infinite  hopes  lie  before  us,  from  the  exiftence  of 
a Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and  our  own  fouls  immortality  j and 
nothing  can  hinder  or  obftruft  thefe  hopes,  but  our  own  wickednefs  of  life. 
To  believe  a God,  and  do  well,  are  two  the  moft  hopeful,  cheerful,  and 
comfortable  things,  that  poftibly  can  be.  And  to  this  purpofe  is  that  of 
Linus  *, 

! Apud  Jamblichum  de  Vita  Pythagor.  Cap.  XXVII.  p.  117,  118. 
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Wherefore,  as  for  Democritus  and  Epicurus , whofe  encomiums  the  Atheifts 
here  fo  loudly  fing  forth,  we  fay,  that  however  they  have  made  fo  great 
a noife  in  the  world,  and  have  been  fo  much  cried  up  of  late,  yet  were  they 
really  no  better  than  a couple  of  infatuated  fophifts,  or  v/itty  fools,  and  de- 
bauchers  of  mankind. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  laft  atheiftick  argumentation,  wherein  they 
endeavour  to  recommend  their  doftrine  to  civil  fovereigns,  and  to  per- 
fuade  them,  that  theifm  or  religion  is  abfolutely  inconfifhent  with  their  in- 
tereft  ; their  reafons  for  which  are  thele  three  following.  Firft,  becaufe 
the  civil  fovereign  reigns  only  in  fear-,  and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  power 
and  fear  greater  than  the  power  and  fear  of  the  Leviathan,  civil  authority 
can  fignify  little.  Secondly,  becaufe  fovereignty  is  in  its  own  nature  abfo- 
lutely indivifible,  and  muft  be  either  infinite,  or  none  at  all ; fo  that  divine 
laws  (natural  and  revealed;  fuperiour  to  it,  circumfcribing  it,  would  con- 
fequently  deftroy  it.  Wherefore  religion  and  theifm  muft  of  necdfity  be 
difplaced,  and  removed  out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  the  Leviathan  to 
roll  and  tumble  in.  Thirdly  and  laftly,  private  judgment  of  good  and 
evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  is  alfo  contradi-dtious  to  the  very  being  of  a body 
politick  -,  which  is  one  artificial  man,  made  up  of  many  natural  men 
united  under  one  head,  having  one  common  reafon,  judgment  and  will, 
ruling  over  the  whole.  But  confidence,  which  religion  introduced),  is  pri- 
vate judgment  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  and  therefore  altogether 
inconfiftent  with  true  politicks;  that  can  admit  of  no  private  confciences, 
but  only  one  publick  confcience  of  the  law. 

In  way  of  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  which,  we  muft  here  briefly  unravel  the 
atheiftick  ethick s and  politicks.  The  foundation  whereof  is  firft  laid  in 
the  villanizing  of  human  nature  as  that,  which  has  not  fo  much  as  any  the 
lead  feeds,  either  of  politicalnefs,  or  ethicalnefs  at  all  in  it  -,  nothing  of 
equity  and  philanthropy  -,  (there  being  no  other  charity  or  benevolence  any 
where,  according  to  them,  fave  what  refulteth  from  fear,  imbeeiUity,  and 
•indigency)  nothing  of  publick  and  common  concern,  but  all  private  and 
felfifh  ; appetite  and  utility,  or  the  defires  of  fenfu.d  pleafure,  and  ho- 
nour, dominion,  and  precedency  before  others,  being  the  only  meafures 
of  good  in  nature.  So  that  there  can  be  nothing  naturally  juft  or  un- 
juft, nothing  in  itfclf  finful  or  unlawful,  but  every  man  by  nature  hath 
jus  ad  omnia , a right  to  every  thing , whatfoever  his  appetite  inclineth  him 
unto,  or  himfelf  judgeth  profitable;  even  toother  men’s  bodies  and  lives. 
Si  occidere  cupis , jus  habes  ; if  thou  defneft  to  kill,  thou  haft  then  naturally 
a right  thereunto  ; that  is,  a liberty  to  kill  without  any  fin  or  injuftice.  For 
jus  and  lex , or  juftitia , right  and  law , or  juftice , in  the  language  of  thefe 
atheiftick  politicians,  arediredtly  contrary  to  one  another  ; their  right  being 
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a belluine  liberty,  not  made,  or  left  by  juftice,  butfuch  as  is  founded  in  a 
fuppofition  of  its  abfolute  non-exiftence.  Should  therefore  a fon  not  only 
murder  his  own  parents,  who  had  tenderly  brought  him  up,  but  alfo  ex- 
quifitely  torture  them,  taking  pleafure  in  beholding  their  rueful  looks,  and 
hearing  their  lamentable  fhrieks  and  outcries,  there  would  be  nothing  of 
fin  or  injuftice  at  all  in  this,  nor  in  any  thing  elfe  •,  becaufe  juftice  is  no  na- 
ture, but  a meer  factitious  and  artificial  thing,  made  only  by  men,  and  c/i- 
vil  laws.  And,  according  to  thefe  men’s  apprehenfions,  nature  has  been  very 
kind  and  indulgent  to  mankind  herein,  that  it  hath  thus  brought  us  into  the 
world,  without  any  fetters  or  fhackles  upon  us,  free  from  all  duty  and  ob- 
ligation, juftice  and  morality,  thefe  being  to  them  nothing  but  reflraints 
and  hinderances  of  true  liberty.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  nature  ab- 
folutely  difibciates  and  fegregates  men  from  one  another,  by  reafon  of  the 
inconfiftency  of  thofe  appetites  of  theirs,  that  are  all  carried  out  only  to 
private  good,  and  confequently,  that  every  man  is,  by  nature,  in  a ftate  of 
war  and  hoftility  againft  every  man. 

In  the  next  place  therefore,  thefe  atheiftick  politicians  further  add,  that 
though  this  their  ftate  of  nature,  which  is  a liberty  from  all  juftice  and 
obligation,  and  a lawlefs,  loofe,  or  belluine  right  to  every  thing,  be  in  itfelf 
abfolutely  the  beft  ; yet  neverthelefs  by  reafon  of  men’s  imbecillity,  and 
the  equality  of  their  fcrengt'ns,  and  inconfiftency  of  their  appetites,  it  proves 
by  accident  the  worft  ; this  war  with  every  one  making  men’s  right  or  li- 
berty to  every  thing  indeed  a right  or  liberty  to  nothing  •,  they  having  no 
fecurity  of  their  lives,  much  lefs  of  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  them. 

For  as  it  is  not  poftible,  that  all  men  fhould  have  dominion,  (which  were 
indeed  the  molt  definable  thing,  according  to  thefe  principles)  fo  the  gene- 
rality mult  needs  be  fenfible  of  more  evil  in  fuch  a ftate  of  liberty  with 
an  univerfal  war  againft  all,  than  of  good.  Wherefore,  when  men  had 
been  a good  while  hewing,  and  flafhing,  and  juftling  againft  one  ano- 
ther, they  became  at  length  all  weary  hereof,  and  conceived  it  necefiary 
by  art  to  help  the  defeCt  of  their  own  power  here,  and  to  chufe  a lef- 
fer  evil,  for  the  avoiding  of  a greater  •,  that  is,  to  make  a voluntary  abate- 
ment of  this  their  infinite  right,  and  to  fubmit  to  terms  of  equality  with 
one  another,  in  order  to  a fociable  and  peaceable  cohabitation  : and  not 
only  fo,  but  alfo  for  the  fecurity  of  all,  that  others  fhould  obferve  fuch 
rules  as  v eil  as  themfelves,  to  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  a common 
coercive  power,  whofc  will  being  the  will  of  them  all,  fhould  be  the  very 
rule,  and  law,  and  meafure  of  juftice  to  them. 

Here  therefore  thefe  atheiftick  politicians,  as  they  firft  of  all  (lander  hu- 
man nature,  and  make  a villain  of  it ; fo  do  they,  in  the  next  place,  re- 
proach juftice  and  civil  fovereignty  alfo,  making  it  to  be  nothing  but  an 
ignoble  and  baftardly  brat  of  fear ; or  elfe  a lefler  evil,  fubmitted  to  meer- 
ly  out  of  necelfity,  for  the  avoiding  of  a greater  evil,  that  of  ar  with 
every  one,  by  reafon  of  men’s  natural  imbecillity.  So  that  according  co 
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this  hypothefis,  juftice  and  civil  government  are  plainly  things  not  good 
in  themfelves,  nor  defireable,  (they  being  a hinderance  of  liberty,  and  no- 
thing but  fhackles  and  fetters,)  but  by  accident  only,  as  neceffary  evils  : 
and  thus  do  thefe  politicians  themfelves  fometimes  diftinguiffi  betwixt 
good  and  juft,  that  bonum  amatur  per  fe,  juft  urn  per  accidens  ; good  is  that , 
which  is  loved  for  itfelf , but  jujl  by  accident.  From  whence  it  follows 
unavoidably,  that  all  men  mull  of  neceffity  be  aW;  hlxxioi,  unwillingly 
juft , or  not  with  a full  and  perfeft,  but  mixt  will  only;  juft  being  a 
thing,  that  is  not  fincerely  good,  but  fuch  as  hath  a great  dafti  or  dofe 
of  evil  blended  with  it.  And  this  was  the  old  atheiftick  generation  of 
juftice,  and  of  a body  politick,  civil  fociety,  and  fovereignty.  For 
though  a modern  writer  affirm  this  hypothefis  (which  he  looks  upon  as 
the  only  true  fcheme  of  politicks)  to  be  a new  invention,  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  no  older  than  the  book  de  Cive,  yet  is  it 
certain,  that  it  was  the  commonly  received  dobtrine  of  the  atheiftick 
politicians  and  philofophers  before  Plato's  time  ; who  reprefents  their 
fenfe  concerning  the  original  of  juftice,  and  civil  fociety  in  this  manner : 

De  Rep.  1.  2.0  7T£WToii  sCprjv  7TEpl  txtx  xxxe,  ti  ts  ov  tv[%xvei  x)  oBsv  ylyovs  J'lxxiocrujrr  TEpvyJvxi 

t-  35^>  359;  yxg  Si  (Pxv.i  to  fj.vj  ad *>cslw  xyxS-bv,  to  cI^xeT^xi  xxxov"  n rAovi  Pi  xxxu i ox\Aetv 
T°'  $ dyx9u  to  xJixsTv’  us~e  ettek fxv  xAAnAvf  ciSi xucn  ts  x)  xjixwvlxi,  x, 

d[x(pOTEguv  ysouv Ixi,  Toff  /xrj  din ixydnoig  to  y.\v  ixpeuFsi v to  Je  xIoeFj,  SoxeI  Av<titeAeiv 
jrvv9e< Bxi  xA AviAois,  ydr  x$ixe~v,  (xyit  x£txs~&ai'  x)  s’ vteoBev  Je  ol^xoixi  vofxx;  ti ’S-£<&at, 
x)  ovopoxirxi  to  v 7ro  tx  voy.*  i7mxf[xx  vopt.ip.6v  ts  xj  Slxxiw  I am  to  declare  firfi  what 
juftice  is , according  to  the  fenfe  of  thefe  philofophers , and  from  whence  it  was 
generated.  They  fay  therefore , that  by  nature , lawlefs  liberty , and  to  do  that, 
which  is  now  called  injuft  ice,  and  injury  to  other  men , is  good  ; but  to  fuffer  it 
from  others , is  evil.  But  of  the  two , there  is  more  of  evil  in  fuffering  it , than 
of  good  in  doing  it:  whereupon  when  men  had  clafhed  a good  while , doing  and 
fuffering  injury , the  greater  part,  who  by  reafon  of  their  imbecillity  were  not 
able  to  take  the  former  without  the  latter,  at  length  compounded  the  buftnefs 
amongft  themfelves , and  agreed  together  by  pacts  and  covenants , neither  to  do 
nor  fuffer  injury , but  to  fubmit  to  rules  of  equality,  and  make  laws  by  compact, 
in  order  to  their  peaceable  cohabitation , they  calling  that , which  was  required 
in  thofe  laws,  by  the  name  of  juft . And  then  is  it  added  ; xj  slvxi  txvtw  ytvsvlv 
t s x)  xtrlxv  Aixaiocrvvris , [tETxjtv  xirxv  tv  [xev  xftc~*  ovliGy,  iccv  xJixuv  fxv  dtdw  Sixm,  tx 
df  xxxi s~v,  zdv  x£ixxfxtvl§J  TLixugEiaixi  xSjvx 1(S)J  r\‘  to  da  Sixxiov  iv  o v txt'jOV  x[x- 

(poTiguv,  xyxirxoSxi  i’g'  Wf  xyxSov,  xAA'  u ; xppu~lx  tx  xAixeZ)  tixu^evoV  And 
this  is,  according  to  thefe  philofophers , the  generation  and  effence  of  juftice , as 
a certain  middle  thing  betwixt  the  heft  and  the  worft.  The  beft,  to  exercife  a 
lawlefs  liberty  of  doing  whatfoever  one  pleafe  to  other  men  without  fuffering 
any  inconvenience  from  it ; and  the  worft  to  fuffer  evil  from  others , without 
being  able  to  revenge  it.  Juftice  therefore , being  a middle  thing  betwixt  both 
thefe,  is  loved,  not  as  that  which  is  good  in  itfelf,  but  only  by  reafon  of  men's 
imbecillity , and  their  inability  to  do  injuftice.  For  as  much  as  he,  that  had 
\fuffcient  power,  would  never  enter  into  fuch  compacts,  and  fubmit  to  equality 
‘'and  fubjedlion.  As  for  example , if  a man  had  Gyges  his  magical  ring,  that 
he  could  do  whatfoever  he  lifted,  and  not  be  feen  or  taken  notice  of  by  any , fuch 
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a one  would  certainly  never  enter  into  covenants , nor  fubmit  to  la  ws  of  equa- 
lity and  fubjeffion.  Agreeably  whereunto,  it  hath  been  concluded  alfo  by 
fome  of  thefe  old  atheiffcick  philofophers,  that  juftice  was  uWor^ov  dyxS <n>. 
Not  properly  and  direftly  one  s own  good , the  good  of  him , that  is  jufl,  but 
another  man’s  good,  partly  of  the  fellow-citizens,  but  chiefly  of  the  ruler , 
whofe  vajfal  he  is.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  after  Plato’s  time,  this  hy- 
pothecs concerning  juftice,  that  it  was  a meer  faftitious  thing,  and  fprung 
only  from  men’s  fear  and  imbecillity,  as  a lefifer  evil,  was  much  infilled  on 
by  Epicurus  alfo. 


But  let  us  in  the  next  place  fee,  how  our  modern  atheiftick  philofophers 
and  politicians,  will  manage  and  carry  on  this  hypothefis,  fo  as  to  confo- 
ciate  men  by  art  into  a body  politick,  that  are  naturally  diffociated  from 
one  another,  as  alfo  make  juftice  and  obligation  artificial,  when  there  is 
none  in  nature.  Firft  of  all  therefore,  thefe  artificial  juftice-makers,  city- 
makers,  and  authority-makers,  tell  us,  that  though  men  have  an  infinite 
right  by  nature,  yet  may  they  alienate  this  right,  or  part  thereof,  from  them- 
felves,  and  either  fimply  renounce  it,  or  transfer  the  fame  upon  fome  other 
perfon  •,  by  means  whereof  it  will  become  unlawful  for  themfelves,  after- 
wards, to  make  ufe  thereof.  Thus  a late  writer’,  men  may  by  flgns  declare, 
Vt die  fe  non  licilum  fibi  amplius  fore , cerium  aliquid  facere , quod  jure  anted 
fecifle  poterant ; That  it  is  their  will , it  [hall  no  longer  be  lawful  for  them,  to 
do  fomething,  which  before  they  had  a right  to  do  ; and  this  is  called  by  him,  a 
fimple  renunciation  of  right.  And  further,  faith  he,  they  may  declare  again 
Velle  fe  non  licitum  fibi  amplius  fore  alicui  refljlere,  &c.  That  it  is  their  will, 
it  fka.ll  be  no  longer  lawful  for  them,  to  refift  this  or  that  particular  perfon , 
whom  before  they  might  lawfully  have  reflfled  -,  and  this  is  called  a tranfiation 
of  right.  But  if  there  be  nothing  in  its  own  nature  unlawful,  then  cannot 
this  be  unlawful  fora  man  afterwards,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  liberty,  as  he  had 
before  in  words  renounced  or  abandoned.  Nor  can  any  man,  by  his  meer 
■will,  make  any  thing  unlawful  to  him,  which  was  not  fo  in  itfelf  ; but  only 
fufpend  the  exercife  of  fo  much  of  his  liberty,  as  he  thought  good.  But 
however,  could  a man  by  his  will  oblige  himfelf,  or  make  any  thing  unlaw- 
ful to  him,  there  would  be  nothing  got  by  this,  becaufe  then  might  he,  by 
his  will,  difoblige  himfelf  again,  and  make  the  fame  lawful  as  before.  For 
what  is  made  meerly  by  will,  may  be  deftroyed  by  will.  Wherefore,  thefe 
politicians  will  yet  urge  the  bufmefs  further,  and  tell  us,  that  no  man  can 
be  obliged  but  by  his  own  aft,  and  that  the  eftence  of  injuftice  is  nothing 
elfe  but  dati  repetilio*,  the  taking  away  of  that,  vohich  one  had  before  given. 
To  which  we  again  reply,  that  were  a man  naturally  unobliged  to  any 
thing,  then  could  he  no  way  be  obliged  to  ftand  to  his  own  aft,  fo  that  it 
fhould  be  really  unjuft  and  unlawful  for  him,  at  any  time,  upon  fecond 
thoughts,  voluntarily  to  undo,  what  he  had  before  voluntarily  done.  But 
the  Atheifts  here  plainly  render  injuftice  a meer  ludicrous  thing,  when 
they  tell  us?,  that  it  is  nothing  but  fuch  an  abfurdity  in  life,  as  it  is  in  de- 
putation, when  a man  denies  a propofition,  that  lie  had  before  granted  ; 
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which  is  no  real  evil  in  him  as  a man,  but  only  a thing  called  an  abfur- 
dity,  as  a difputant.  That  is,  injuftice  is  no  abfolute  evil  of  the  man  •, 
but  only  a relative  incongruity  in  him,  as  a citizen.  As  when  a man 
f peaking  Latin,  obfcrves  not  the  laws  of  grammar,  this  is  a kind  of  in- 
juftice in  him,  as  a Latinift  or  grammarian;  lb  when  one,  who  lives  in 
civil  fociety,  obferves  not  the  laws  and  conditions  thereof,  this  is,  as  it 
were,  the  falfe  Latin  of  a citizen,  and  nothing  elfe.  According  to  which 
notion  of  injuftice,  there  is  no  fuch  real  evil  or  hurt  in  it,  as  can  any 
way  withftand  the  force  of  appetite  and  private  utilitv,  and  oblige  men  to 
civil  obedience,  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  fame.  But  thefe  political  jugglers 
and  enchanters  will  here  caft  yet  a further  mill  before  men’s  eyes  with 
their  pads  and  covenants.  For  men  by  their  covenants,  fay  they,  may 
unqpeftionably  oblige  themfelves,  and  make  tilings  unjuft;  and  unlawful  to 
them,  that  were  not  fo  before.  Wherefore,  injuftice  is  again  defined  by  them, 
and  that  with  more  fpecioufnefs,  to  be  thebreach  of  covenants.  But  though  it 
be  true,  that  if  there  be  natural  juftice,  covenants  will  oblige  ; yet,  upon  the 
contrary  fuppofition,  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  un  juft,,  this  cannot  be  un  - 
juft neither,  tobreak  covenants.  Covenants,  without  natural  juftice,  are  nothing 
but  meer  words  and  breath  ; (as  indeed  thefe  atheiftick  politicians  themfelves, 
agreeably  to  their  own  hypothefis,  call  them)  and  therefore  can  they  have  no 
force  to  oblige.  Wherefore,  thefe  juftice-makers  are  themfelves  at  laft  ne- 
ceflltated  to  fly  to  laws  of  nature,  and  to  pretend  this  to  be  a law  of  nature, 
that  men  fhould  ftand  to  their  pads  and  covenants.  Which  is  plainly  to 
contradid  their  main  fundamental  principle,  that  by  nature  nothing  is  un- 
juft or  unlawful  ; for  if  it  be  fo,  then  can  there  be  no  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  if  there  be  laws  of  nature,  then  muft  there  be  fomething  naturally  un- 
juft and  unlawful.  So  that  this  is  not  to  make  juftice,  but  clearly  to  un- 
make their  own  hypothefis,  and  to  fuppofe  juftice  to  have  been  already 
made  by  nature,  or  to  be  in  nature  ; which  is  a grofs  abfurdity  in  difpu- 
tation,  to  affirm  what  one  had  before  denied.  But  thefe  their  laws  of  na- 
ture are  indeed  nothing  but  juggling  equivocation,  .and  a meer  mockery; 
themfelves  again  acknowledging  them  to  be  no  laws,  becaufe  law  is  no- 
thing but  the  word  of  him,  who  hath  command  over  others ; but  only  con- 
clufions  or  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to  the  confervation  and  de- 
fence of  themfelves,  upon  the  principle  of  fear  ; that  is,  indeed  the  laws 
of  theirown  timorous  and  cowardly  complexion  : for  they,  who  have  courage 
and  generofity  in  them,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  would  never  fubmit  to 
fuch  fneaking  terms  of  equality  and  fubje&ion,  but  venture  for  dominion  ; 
and  refolve  either  to  win  the  fiddle,  or  lofe  the  horfe.  Here  therefore  do 
our  atheiftick  politicians  plainly  dance  round  in  a circle  ; they  firft  de- 
riving the  obligation  of  civil  laws,  from  that  of  covenants,  and  then  that 
of  covenants  from  the  laws  of  nature  ; and  laftly,  the  obligation  both  of 
thefe  laws  of  nature,  and  of  covenants  themfelves,  again,  from  the  law, 
command,  and  fandlion  of  the  civil  fovereign  ; without  which  neither  of 
them  would  at  all  oblige.  And  thus  is  it  manifeft,  how  vain  the  attempts 
of  thefe  politicans  are,  to  make  juftice  artificially,  when  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  naturally  ; (which  is  indeed  no  lefs  than  to  make  fomething  out  of  no- 
thing) 
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thing)  and  by  art  to  confociate  into  bodies  politick  thofe,  whom  nature 
had  diflfociated  from  one  another  ; a thing  as  importable,  as  to  tie  knots  in 
the  wind  or  water ; or  to  build  up  a (lately  palace  or  caflde  out  of  fand. 
Indeed  the  ligaments,  by  which  thefe  politicians  would  tie  the  members  of 
their  huge  Leviathan,  or  artificial  man  together,  are  not  fo  good  as  cob- 
webs *,  they  being  really  nothing,  but  meer  will  and  words : for  if  au- 
thority and  fovereignty  be  made  only  by  will  and  words,  then  is  it  plain, 
that  by  will  and  words  they  may  be  unmade  again  at  pleafure. 

Neither  indeed  are  thefe  atheiftick  politicians  themfelves  altogether  un- 
aware hereof,  that  this  their  artificial  juftice  and  obligation  can  be  no 
firm  vinculum  of  a body  politick,  to  confociate  thofe  together,  and  unite 
them  into  one,  who  are  naturally  difiociated  and  divided  from  one  ano- 
ther ; they  acknowledging,  that  covenants  without  the  fword , being  but 
words  and  breath , are  of  no  firength  to  hold  the  members  of  their  Leviathan , 
or  body  politick  together.  Wherefore,  they  plainly  betake  themfelves  at 
length  from  art  to  force  and  power,  and  make  their  civil  fovereign  really 
to  reign  only  in  fear  *.  And  this  muft  needs  be  their  meaning,  when  they 
fo  conftantly  declare  all  obligation,  juft  and  unjuft,  to  be  derived  only 
from  law  •,  they  by  law  there  underftanding  a command  directed  to  fuch  as 
by  reafon  of  their  imbecillity  are  not  able  to  refift  : fo  that  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  the  more  powerful  obliges  by  the  fear  of  punifhment  threatned  4. 
Now,  if  the  only  real  obligation  to  obey  civil  laws  be  from  the  fear  of 
punifhment,  then  could  no  man  be  obliged  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  fafety 
of  his  prince  and  country  •,  and  they,  who  could  reafonably  promife  them- 
fclves  impunity,  would  be  altogether  difobliged,  and  confequently  might 
juftiy  break  any  laws,  for  their  own  advantage.  An  aftertion  fo  extrava- 
gant, that  thefe  confounded  politicians  themfelves  are  afhamed  plainly  to 
own  it,  and  therefore  difguife  it,  what,  they  can  by  equivocation  ; them- 
felws  fometimes  alfo  confefting  fo  much  of  truth,  that  Poena  non  obligate 
fed  obligatum  tenet 3,  punifhment  does  not  oblige , but  only  hold  thofe  to  their 
dut)\  who  were  before  obliged.  Furthermore,  what  is  made  by  power  and 
force  only,  may  be  unmade  by  power  and  force  again.  If  civil  fovereigns 
reign  only  in  the  fear  of  their  own  fword,  then  is  that  right  of  theirs  fo 
much  talked  of,  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  might,  and  their  authority,  force  ; 
and  confequently  fucccfsful  and  profperous  rebellion,  and  whatfoever  can  be 
done  by  power,  will  be  ipfo  fablo  thereby  juftified.  Laftly,  were  civil  fo- 
vereigns, and  bodies  politick,  meer  violent  and  contra-natural  things,  then 
would  they  all  quickly  vanifh  into  nothing,  becaufe  nature  will  prevail 
again  ft  force  and  violence  •,  whereas  men  conftantly  every  where  fall  into 
political  order,  and  the  corruption  of  one  form  of  government  is  but  the 
generation  of  another. 

Wherefore,  fince  it  is  plain,  that  fovereignty  and  bodies  politick  can 
neither  be  meerly  artificial,  nor  yet  violent  things,  there  muft  of  neceftity 
be  fome  natural  bond  or  vinculum  to  hold  them  together,  fuch  as  may  both 
really  oblige  fubjedls  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  fovereigns  and  to* 


1 Hobbes,  Leviathan,  Cap.  XV  I. 
a Id.  Element,  de  Give,  Cap.  XV.  §.  V. 
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vereigns  in  commanding  to  feck  the  good  and  welfare  of  their  fubjedls  > 
whom  thefe  atheiftick  politicians,  (by  their  infinite  and  bdiuine  tight)  quite 
iljfcharge  from  any  inch  thing.  Which  bond  or  vinculum  can  be  no  other 
than  natural  juftice-,  and  fomething  of  a common  and  publick,  of  a ce- 
menting and  conglutinating  nature,  in  all  rational  beings  ; the  original  of 
both  which  is  from  the  Deity.  The  right  and  authority  of  God  himfelf  is 
founded  in  juftice  •,  and  of  this  is  the  civil  fovereignty  alio  a certain  par- 
ticipation. It  is  not  the  meer  creature  of  the  people,  and  of  men’s  wil's, 
and  therefore  annihilable  again  by  their  wills  at  pleafure  but  hath  a ftamp 
of  divinity  upon  it,  as  may  partly  appear  from  hence,  becaufe  that  jus  vita 
& necis , that  power  of  life  and  death , which  civil  fovereigns  have*  was  ne- 
ver lodged  in  iingulars,  before  civil  fociety  •,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
conferred  by  them.  Had  not  God  and  nature  made  a city  •,  were  there  not 
a natural  conciliation  of  all  rational  creatures,  and  fubje&ion  of  them  Co 
the  Deity,  as  their  head  (which  is  Cicero's  \ Una  civitas  deorum  atque  homi~ 
num , one  city  of  gods  and  men)  load  not  God  made  ruling 

and  being  ruled , fuperiority  and  fubje&ion,  with  their  refpetftive  duty  and 
obligation  ■,  men  could  neither  by  art,  or  political  enchantment,  nor  yet  by 
force,  have  made  any  firm  cities  or  polities.  The  civil  fovereign  is  no  Le- 
viathan, no  beaft,  but  a God,  {I  have  faid  ye  are  gods  2 :)  he  reigps  not  in 
meer  brutifh  force  and  fear,  but  in  natural  juftice  and  confcience,  and  in 
the  right  and  authority  of  God  himfelf.  Neverthelefs,  we  deny  not,  but 
that  there  is  need  of  force  and  fear  too,  to  conftrain  thofe  to  obedience,  to 
whom  the  confcience  of  duty  proveth  ineffectual.  Nor  is  the  fear  of  the 
civil  fovereign’s  own  fword  alone  fufficient  for  this  neither,  unaftifted  by 
religion,  and  the  fear  of  an  invifible  Being  omnipotent,  who  feeth  all  things, 
and  can  punifh  fecret,  as  well  as  open  tranfgrefTors,  both  in  this  life,,  and 
after  death.  "Which  is  a thing  fo  confefledly  true,  that  Atheifts  have  there- 
fore pretended  religion  to  have  been  at  firft  a meer  political  figment.  We 
conclude  therefore,  that  the  civil  fovereign  reigneth  not,  meerly  in  the  fear- 
of  his  own  power  and  fword  ; but  firft  in  the  juftice,  and  authority,  and 
then  in  the  power  and  fear  alfo  of  God  Almighty.  And  thus  much  for 
the  firft  atheiftick  pretence,  from  the  intereft  of  civil  fovereigns. 

To  their  fecond,  that  fovereignty  is  eftentially  infinite,  and  therefore  al- 
together inconfiftent  with  religion,  that  would  limit  and  confine  it,  we  re- 
ply •,  that  the  right  and  authority  of  civil  fovereigns  is  not,  as  thefe  our 
atheiftick  politicians  ignorantly  fuppofe,  a meer  belluine  liberty,  but  it  is  a 
right  effentially  founded  in  the  being  of  natural  juftice,  as  hath  been  de- 
clared. For  authority  of  commanding  is  fuch  a right,  as  fuppofts  obliga- 
tion in  others  to  obey,  without  which  it  could  be  nothing  but  meer  will  and 
force.  But  none  can  be  obliged  in  duty  to  obey,  but  by  natural  juftice  ; 
commands,  as  fuch,  not  creating  obligation,  but  prefuppofing  it.  For,  if 
perfons  were  not  before  obliged  to  obey,  no  commands  would  fignify  any 
thing  to  them.  Wherefore,  the  firft  original  obligation  is  not  from  will, 
but  nature.  Did  obligation  to  the  things  of  natural  juftice,  as 
many  fuppofe,  arife  from  the  will  and  pofitive  command  of  God, 

only 

3 De  Natur.  Deor„  Lib.  II.  Cap.  LXIJ.  p,  3043,  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  2 Pfalmlxxxii.  6. 
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only  by  reafon  of  punifhmenrs  threatened,  and  rewards  promifed  ; the 
confluence  of  this  would  be,  that  no  man  was  good  and  ju.lt,  but  only  by 
accident,  and  for  the  fake  of  fomething  e'fe  ; whereas  the  goodnefs  of 
justice  or  righteoufnefs  is  intrinfecal  to  the  thing  icfelf,  and  this  is  that,  which 
obiigeth,  (and  not  any  thing  foreign  to  it)  it  being  a different  fpecies  of 
good  from  that  of  appetite,  and  private  utility,  which  every  man  may 
difpenfe  withal.  Now  there  can  be  no  more  infinite  juftice,  than  there  can 
be  an  infinite  rule,  or  an  infinite  meafure.  Juftice  is  efientially  a determi- 
nate thing-,  and  therefore  can  there  not  be  an  infinite  jus,  right  or  autho- 
rity. If  there  be  any  thing  in  its  own  nature  juft  and  obliging,  or  fuch, 
as  ought  to  be  done  ; then  muft  there  of  r.ecelThy  be  fomething  unjuft,  or 
unlawful,  which  therefore  cannot  be  obligingly  commanded  by  any  authority 
whatfoever.  Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought  any  impeachment  of  civil 
authority,  it  extending  univerfally  to  all,  even  to  that  of  the  Deity  itfelf. 
The  right  and  authority  of  God  himfelf,  who  is  the  Supreme  Sovereign  of 
the  univerfe,  is  alfo  in  like  manner  bounded  and  circumfcribed  by  juftice. 
God’s  will  is  ruled  by  his  juftice,  and  not  his  juftice  ruled  by  his  will  ; and 
therefore  God  himfelf  cannot  command*  what  is  in  its  own  nature  unjuft. 
And  thus  have  we  made  it  evident,  that  infinite  right  and  authority  of  do- 
ing and  commanding  any  thing  without  exception,  fo  that  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  commander  fhould  be  the  very  rule  of  juftice  itfelf  to  others,  and 
confequently  might  oblige  to  any  thing,  is  an  abfolute  contradiction,  and  a 
non -entity  ; it  fuppofing  nothing  to  be  in  its  own  nature  juft  or  unjuft  ; 
which  if  there  were  not,  there  could  be  no  obligation  nor  authority  at  all. 
Wherefore  the  Atheifts,  who  would  flatter  civil  Sovereigns  with  this  infi- 
nite right,  as  if  their  will  ought  to  be  the  very  rule  of  juftice  and  con- 
science, and,  upon  that  pretence,  prejudice  them  againft  religion,  do  as  ill 
deferve  of  them,  as  of  religion  hereby  they  indeed  abfolutely  diverting 
them  of  all  right  and  authority,  and  leaving  them  nothing,  but  meer  bru- 
tifh  force  and  bell uine  liberty.  And  could  civil  fovereigns  utterly  demolifh 
and  deftroy  confidence  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  (which  yet  is  an 
abfolute  impoflibility)  they  thinking  thereby  to  make  elbow-room  for  them- 
felves,  they  would  certainly  bury  themfelves  alfo  in  the  ruins  of  them. 
Neverthelefs,  thus  much  is  true  ; That  they,  in  whom  the  fovereign  le- 
giflative  power  of  every  polity  is  lodged,  (whether  fingle  perfons,  or  aflem- 
blies;)  they,  who  make  civil  laws,  and  can  reverie  them  at  pleafure,. 
though  they  may  unqueftionably  fin  againft  God,  in  making  unjuft:  laws, 
yet  can  they  not  fin  politically  or  civilly,  as  violators  or  tranlgreflors  of 
thofe  laws  cancelled  arid  reverfed  by  them,  they  being  fuperiour  to  them. 
Nor  is  this  all  ; but  thefe  fovereign  legiflative  powers  may  be  Said  to  be 
abfolute  alfo  in  another  fenfe,  as  being  aku7rE.u$uvci,  unjudicable , or  uncen- 
furable  by  any  human  court  ; becaufe,  if  they  were  fo  obnoxious,  then 
would  that  court  or  power,  which  had  a right  to  judge  and  cenfure  them, 
be  fuperiour  to  them  ; which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothefis.  And  then,  if 
this  power  were  again  judicable  by  fome  other,  there  muft  either  be  an  infi- 
nite progrefs,  cr  endlcfs  circulation,  (a  thing  not  only  abfurd,  but  alfo 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  government  and  property  becaufe,  there  being 
no  ultimate  judgment  unappealable  from,  there  could  never  be  any  finall 
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determination  of  controverfies  •,)  or  elfe  at  lad,  all  muft  be  devolved  to  the 
multitude  of  fingulars,  which  would  be  a diflolution  of  the  body  politick, 
and  a ftate  of  anarchy.  And  thus  have  we  fully  confuted  the  fecond  athe- 
iflick  pretence  all'o,  for  the  inconfiftency  of  religion  with  civil  fovereignly. 

Their  third  and  laft  follows  ; That  private  judgment  of  good  and  evil  is 
contradictions  to  civil  fovereignty , and  a body  politick , this  being  one  artificial 
man , that  muft  be  all  governed  by  one  reafon  and  will.  But  confcience  is 
private  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  lawful  and  un'awful,  &c.  To  which 
we  reply,  That  it  is  not  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  of 
thefe  atheiftick  politicians,  that  unavoidably  introduce  private  iudgment  of 
good  and  evil,  fuch  as  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  civil  fovereignty* 
there  being,  according  to  them,  nothing  in  nature  of  a publick  or  common 
good,  nothing  of  duty  or  obligation,  but  all  private  appetite  and  utility,  of 
which  alfo  every  man  is  judge  for  himfelf.  For  if  this  were  fo,  then,  when- 
ever any  man  judged  it  moll  for  his  private  utility  to  difobey  laws,  rebel 
againft  fovereigns,  nay,  to  poifon  or  ftab  them,  he  would  be  unqueftionably 
bound  by  nature,  and  the  reafon  of  his  own  good,  as  the  higheft  law,  to 
do  the  fame.  Neither  can  thefe  atheiftick  politicians  be  ever  able  to  bring 
men  out  of  this  ftate  of  private  good,  judgment  and  will,  which  is  natural 
to  them,  by  any  artificial  tricks  and  devices,  or  meer  enchantments  of  words, 
as  artificial  juftice , and  an  artificial  man , and  a common perfon  and  will,  and 
a publick  confidence , and  the  like.  Nay,  it  is  obfervable,  that  themfelves 
are  necefiitated,  by  the  tenour  of  thefe  their  principles,  cafuiftically  to  allow 
fuch  private  judgment  and  will,  as  is  altogether  inconfiftent  with  civil  fove- 
reignty •,  as,  that  any  man  may  lawfully  refill  in  defence  of  his  own  life  ; 
and  that  they,  who  have  once  rebelled,  may  afterwards juftly  defend  them- 
felves by  force.  Nor  indeed  can  this  private  judgment  of  men,  according 
to  their  appetite  and  utility,  be  poffibly  otherwife  taken  away,  than  by  na- 
tural juftice,  which  is  a thing  not  of  a private,  but  cf  a publick  and  com- 
mon nature  ; and  by  confcience,  that  obligeth  to  obey  all  the  lawful  com- 
mands of  civil  fovereigns,  though  contrary  to  men’s  appetites  and  private 
intereft.  Wherefore  confcience  alfo  is,  in  itfelf,  not  of  a private  and  partial, 
but  of  a publick  and  common  nature  ; it  reflecting  divine  laws,  impartial  juf- 
tice and  equity,  and  the  good  of  the  whole,  when  clafhingwith  our  own  felfifh, 
good,  and  private  utility.  This  is  the  only  thing,  that  can  naturally  confcci- 
ate  mankind  together,  lay  a foundation  for  bodies  politick,  and  take  away  that 
private  will  and  judgment,  according  to  men’s  appetite  and  utility,  which  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  fame  >,  agreeably  to  that  of  Plato’ s ’,  to  xcmv  cuPd,  t 0 
SiccTtrol,  Thar,  which  is  of  a common  and  publick  nature , unites  ; but 
that , which  is  of  a private , fiegregates  and  dijfociates.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, that  particular  perfons  muft  make  a judgment  in  confcience  for 
themfelves,  (a  publick  Confcience  being  nonfenfe  and  ridiculous,)  and 
that  they  may  alfo  err  therein  : yet  is  nor  the  rule  neither,  by  which 
confcience  judgeth,  private  nor  itfelf  unaccountable,  unlefs  in  fuch  mif- 
taken  fanaticks,  as  profefledly  follow  private  impulfes  •,  but  either  the 
natural  and  eternal  laws  of  God,  or  elfe  his  revealed  will,  things  more  pub- 
lick 
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lick  than  the  civil  laws  of  any  coun:ry,  and  of  which  others  alio  may 
judge.  Neverthelefs,  we  deny  not,  but  that  evil  perfons  may,  and  do  fome- 
times  make  a pretence  of  confcience  and  religion,  in  order  to  fedition  and 
rebellion,  as  the  bed  things  may  be  abufed  •,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  reli- 
gion, but  only  of  the  men*,  confcience  obliging,  though  fird  to  obey  God, 
yet,  in  fubordination  to  him,  the  laws  of  civil  fovereigns  alfo.  To  con- 
clude, confcience  and  religion  oblige  fubje&s  actively  to  obey  all  the  law- 
ful commands  of  civil  fovereigns,  or  legidative  powers,  though  contrary  to 
their  own  private  appetite,  intered,  and  utility  ; but,  when  thefe  fame 
fovereign  legidative  powers  command  unlawful  things,  confcience,  though 
it  here  obliges  to  obey  God , rather  than  man , yet  does  it,  notwithdanding, 
oblige  not  to  relid.  Rom.  xiii.  IVhofoever  refifteth  the  power , refifieth  the  or- 
dinance of  God , and  they  that  refijl  fhall  receive  to  themfelves  damnation. 

And  Matthew  xxvi.  All  they , that  take  the  j word , fhall  perifh  with  the 
fword.  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  faints.  And  thus  does  reli- 
gion give  unto  Caefir  the  things  that  are  Ctefar’-r,  as  well  as  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's. 

And  now,  having  fully  confuted  all  the  atheidick  grounds,  we  confidently 
conclude,  That  the  fird  original  of  all  things  was  neither  dupid  and  fenfe- 
lefs  matter  fortuitoudy  moved,  nor  a blind  and  nefeient,  but  orderly  and 
methodical  pladick  nature  ; nor  a living  matter,  having  perception  or  un- 
derdandi.ng  natural,  without  animal  fenfe  or  confcioufnefs  i nor  yet  did 
every  thing  exid  of  itfelf  neceflarily  from  eternity,  without  a caufe.  But 
there  is  one  only  neceflary  exident,  the  caufe  of  all  other  things ; and  this 
an  abfolutely  perfetd  Being,  infinitely  good,  wife,  and  powerful  *,  who  hath 
made  all,  that  was  fit  to  be  made,  and  according  to  the  bed  wifdom,  and 
exercifeth  an  exadt  providence  over  all  : whofe  name  ought  to  be  hal- 
lowed, and  feparated  from  all  other  things  *,  Tdo  whom  be  all  honour , and. 
glory 5 and  worfhip , for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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CHAP.  I, 

Containing  an  account  of  the  atomick 

-phyjiology , as  made  the  foundation  of 

the  atheijlick  fate , or  the  material  ne - 

cejfity  of  all  things. 

I.fT^HREE  Fatalifms •,  (or  the 
neceflityof  all  human  a&ions 
JL  and  events,  maintained  upon 
three  feveral  grounds)  which  are  fo 
many  falfe  hypothefes  of  the  Intellectual 
Syftem  of  the  Univerfe.  Page  3 

II.  Concerning  the  mathematical,  or 

aftrological  fate.  4 

III.  Of  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  fup- 

pofed  a fate  luperior  to  the  higheft 
Deity.  _ _ 5 

IV.  The  moderation  of  the  intended 
difcourfe  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity. 

6 

V.  The  atheiftical  hypothecs,  or  De- 

mocritick  fate,  as  founded  upon  the  a- 
tomick  phyflology  j which  therefore 
briefly  defcribed.  7 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  this  atomick 

phyflology,  with  the  account  given 
thereof,  by  Arijlotle.  8 

VII.  A clear  and  full  record  of  the 

fame  phyflology  in  Plato , not  commonly 
taken  notice  of.  10 

VIII.  That  neither  Protagoras,r\ox De- 

mocritus,norLeucippur , nor  any  xVtheift, 
was  the  firft  inventor  or  founder  of  this 
atomick  phyflology : and  the  neceflity  of 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  therewith, 
in  order  to  the  confutation  of  the  modern 
atheifm.  1 1 

IX.  The  tradition  of  Pofidonius  the 
Stoick,  that  Mofchus  an  ancient  Phce- 
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nician,  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  the 
firft  inventor  of  this  atomical  phyflology, 
briefly  fuggefted.  Page  12 

X.  That  this  Mofchus , the  inventor 

of  the  atomical  phyflology,  was  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  Mochus  the  phyfio- 
loger  in  Jamblichus  *,  with  whofe  fuc- 
ceflfors,  priefts  and  prophets,  Pythagoras 
converfed  at  Sjdon.  ibid. 

XI.  Other  probabilities  for  this,  that 

Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the  a- 
tornick  phyflology.  . 1 3 

XII.  That  Pythagoras  his  Monads 

were  fometimes  taken  for  corporeal 
atoms  ; from  Ecphantus  in  Stobaus  and 
Arijlotle.  ibid. 

XIII.  Proved  clearly,  that  Empedocles^ 

who  was  a Pythagorean,  phyfiologized 
atomically.  14 

XIV.  The  fame  further  evinced,  from 

Plato , Arijlotle,  and  Plutarch.  15 

XV.  That  Anaxagoras  ffenior  to  De- 

mocritus) was  a fpurious  or  bungling 
Atomift,  and  an  unfkilful  imitator  of 
that  phyflology  before  in  ufe.  1 6 

XVI.  That  Ecphantus  the  Pythago- 
rean, Xenocrates , Diodorus  and  Metro - 
dorus  Chius , were  all  ancient  aflertors  of 
the  atomick  phyflology  ; together  with 
Ariftotle' s teftimony,  that  the  generality 
of  former  phyfiologers  went  that  way. 

ibid. 

XVII.  How  Arijlotle  is  to  be  recon- 

ciled with  himfelf,  and  the  credit  of 
other  writers  to  be  falved,  when  they 
impute  this  philofophy  to  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  •,  that  thefe  were  the 
firft  atheizers  thereof,  and  confequently 
the  founders  of  that  philofophy,  which 
is  atheiftically  atomical.  17 
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XVIII.  That  the  Atomifts  before 
Democritus  were  aflerters  of  a Deity  and 
fubftance  incorporeal.  Page  1 8 

XIX.  A confutation  of  thofe  Neote- 

ricks,  who  deny  incorporeal  fubftance 
to  have  been  aflerted  by  any  of  the  an- 
cients. The  antiquity  of  that  do&rine 
proved  from  Plato , who  alfo  profefledly 
maintained  it.  1 8 

XX.  Ariftotle  likewife  an  afierter  of 

incorporeal  fubftance.  19 

XXI.  That  Epicurus  confuteth  this 
opinion,  as  that,  which  had  been  before 
maintained-  by  Plato  and  other  ancients. 

20 

XXII.  That  all  thofe  philofophers,. 
who,  before  Plato , held  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  a Deity  diftin<5t  from  the 
■world,  were  undoubtedly  Incorporealifts  •, 
as  particularly  Pythagoras „ who  alfo 
maintained  a Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes. 

ibid. 

XXIII.  Parmenides  a ftrenuous  af- 
ferter  of  incorporeal  fubftance,  together 
with  thofe,  who  held,  that  all  things  did 
not  flow,  but  fome  things  ftand.  22. 

XXIV.  Empedocles  vindicated  from 

being  either  an  Atheift,.  or  a Corpo- 
realift,  at  large.  ibid. 

XXV.  Anaxagoras  at)  open  and  proT 
felled  afierter  of  an  incorporeal  Mind.  2 6 

XXVI.  Inferred  from  all  this,  that 

the  ancient  Atomifts,  before  Democritus , 
were  both  Theifts  and  Incorporealifts  : 
and  this  further  confirmed.  ibid. 

XXVII.  That  there  is  not  only  no 
inconfiftency  betwixt  atomologyand  the- 
ology, but  alfo  a natural  cognation,  pro- 
ved from  the  origin  of  the  atomical  phy- 
fiology,  which  proceeded  in  general 
from  the  vxftory  and  triumph  of,  reafon 
overfenfe.  27 

XXVIII.  A more  particular  account 
.of  the  origin  of  this  atomical  philofophy, 
from  that  one  principle  of  reafon,  that 
in  nature  nothing  comes  from  nothing , 
mar  goes  to  nothing.  And  that  the  an- 


cient atomology  was  built  upon  this  foun- 
dation proved  at  large.  Page  29 

XXIX.  That  this  fc if  fame  principle, 
which  made  the  ancient  Atomifts  dis- 
card qualities  and  fubftantial  forms,  made 
them  alfo  aflert  incorporeal  fubftance  : 35 

XXX.  And  with  it  immortality  of 

fouls.  37 

XXXI.  That  the  doflrine  of  pre- 

exiftence  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls  had 
alfo  the  fame  original.  38 

XXXII.  This,  not  confined  by  thofe 
ancients  to  human  fouls  only,  but  ex- 
tended to  all  fouls  and  lives  whatfoever. 

39 

XXXIII.  All  this  proved  from  Em- 
pedocles, who  plainly  afterted  the  pre- 
exiftence,  as  well  as  the  poft-exiftence 
of  all  fouls,  from  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  nothing  can  come  from  nothings 
nor  go  to  nothing. 

XXXIV.  A cenfure  of  this  doftrine, 
that  from  this  ground  may  be  folidly 
proved  the  future  immortality  of  hu- 
man fouls,  but  not  their  pre-exiftence  ; 
becaufe  all  fouls  muft  be  created.by  God, 
fome  time  or  other.  4 £ 

XXXV.  Anhypothefis  tofolvethe  in- 
corporeity of  the  fouls  of  brutes,  with- 
out their  poft-exiftence,  and  fucceftive 
tranfmigrations.  44 

XXXVI.  And  that  this  will  not  pre- 
judice the  immortality  of  human  fouls. 

45 

XXXVII.  But  that  the  Empedoclean 
hypothefis  is  indeed,  of  the  two,  more 
rational,  than  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who 
make  the  fouls  of  brutes  all  corporeal. 

ibid. 

XXXVIII.  Moreover,  that  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  atomical  phyftology  is 
fuch  in  it  felf,  .as  that  whofoever  enter- 
tains it,  thoroughly  underftanding  the 
fame,  muft  needs  hold  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance ; in  five  particulars.  4 6 > 

XXXIX.  Two  great  advantages  of 
the  atomical  or  mechanical  phyftology  4, 

the 
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the  firft  whereof  is  this,  That  it  ren- 
ders the  corporeal  world  intelligible, 
which  no  other  philofophy  doth.  Page48 
XL.  The  fecond  advantage  of  it, 
that  it  prepares  an  eafy  and  clear  way 
for  the  demonftration  of  incorporeal 
fuftance.  ibid. 

XLI.  Concluded  from  all  thefe  pre- 
mifes,  that  the  ancient  Mofchical  philofo- 
phy was  integrated  and  made  up  of  thefe 
two  parts,  atomical  phyfiology,  and  the- 
ology or  pneumatology.  50 

XLII.  But  that  this  entire  philofo- 
phy was  afterwards  mangled  and  dif- 
membred,  fome  taking  one  part  thereof 
alone,  and  fome  the  other.  51 

XLIII.  That  Leucippus  and  Democri- 
tus, being  atheiftically  inclined,  took  the 
atomical  phyfiology  alone,  endeavouring 
to  atheize  the  fame,  and  fo  begat  a mon- 
gril  and  fpurious  philofophy,  atheiftically 
atomical,  or  atomically  atheiftical : and 
their  unfuccefsfulnefs  herein.  51 

XLIV.  That  Plato  took  the  theo- 
logy or  pneumatology  of  the  ancients 
alone,  rejecting  their  atomical  phyfio- 
logy  j and  upon  what  prejudices  he  did 
fo.  52 

XLV.  That  Arifiotle  followed  Plato 
herein.  A commendation  of  his  philo- 
fophy, (together  with  an  impartial  cen- 
fure)  and  a deferved  preference  thereof 
before  the  Democrititk  and  Epicurean. 

53 


’CHAP.  II. 

Wherein  are  contained  all  the  pretended 
grounds  of  reafon , for  the  athcijlick 
hypothecs. 

■irpHAT  the  Democritick  philo- 
fophy, made  up  of  corporealifm 
and  atomifm  complicated  together,  is 
eftentially  atheiftical.  59 

II.  Though  Epicurus , who  was  an 
atomical  Corporealift,  pretended  to  af- 


fert  a democracy  of  gods,  yet  Was  he 
for  all  that  an  abfolute  Atheift.  And 
that  Atheifts  commonly  equivocate  and 
difguife  themfeives.  Page  90 

III.  That  the  Democritick  philofophy, 

which  makes  fenfelefs  atoms,  not  only 
the  firft  principles  of  bodies  (as  the  an- 
cient atomology  did)  but  alfo  all  things 
whatfoever  in  the  univerfe,  and  there- 
fore of  Soul  and  Mind,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a fyftem  of  atheology,  or  atheifm 
fwaggering  under  a pretence  to  wifdom 
and  philofophy .»  And  though  there  be 
another  oppofite  form  of  atheifm,  which 
we  call  Stratonical,  yet  is  the  Demo- 
critick atheifm  chiefly  confiderable  j 
all  the  dark  myfteries  whereof  will  be 
here  revealed.  61 

IV.  That  we  being  to  treat  concern- 

ing the  Deity,  and  to  bring  all  thofe  pro- 
phane  and  unhallowed  myfteries  of  a- 
theifm  into  light,  in  order  to  a confuta- 
tion of  them  ; the  divine  afiiftance  and 
direction  ought  to  be  implored,  as  it 
commonly  was  by  Pagans  themfeives 
in  fuch  cafes.  63 

V.  That  we  are  both  to  difcover  the 

Atheifts  pretended  grounds  of  reafon 
againft  the  Deity,  and  their  attempts  to 
folve  all  the  phenomena  without  a God. 
The  firft  of  their  grounds,  that  no  man 
can  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  God, 
and  therefore  he  is  but  an  incompre- 
henfible  nothing.  ibid. 

VI.  A fecond  atheiftick  argumenta- 

tion, that  there  can  be  no  creation  out 
of  nothing,  nor  omnipotence,  becaufe 
nothing  can  come  from  nothing  ; and 
therefore  whatfoever  fubftantially  is,  was 
from  all  eternity,  of  it  felf,  uncreated 
by  any  Deity.  64 

VII.  A third  pretended  ground  of 
reafon  againft  a Deity  ; that  the  ftri<fteft 
notion  of  a God  implying  him  to  be  in- 
corporeal, there  can  be  no  fuch  incor- 
poreal Deity,  there  being  no  other  fub- 
ftance  befides  body.  Becaufe  whatfo- 
ever is,  is  extended  •,  and  whatfoever 
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is  extended,  is  either  empty  fpace,  or 
body.  Page  65 

VIII.  The  Atheifts  pretence,  that 

the  dodtrine  of  incorporeal  fubftance 
fprung  from  a ridiculous  miftake  of  ab- 
ftradt  names  and  notions  for  realities. 
Their  impudence  in  making  the  Deity 
but  the  chief  of  fpedtres,  an  Oberon  or 
prince  of  fairies  and  phancies.  This 
the  fourth  atheiftick  argument,  that  to 
fuppofe  an  incorporeal  Mind  to  be  the 
original  of  all  things,  is  nothing  elfe,  but 
to  make  the  abftradt  r»tion  of  a mere 
accident  to  be  the  firft  caufe.  67 

IX.  A fifth  pretended  ground  of  a- 

theifm,  that  an  incorporeal  Deity  being 
already  confuted,  a corporeal  one  may 
be  difproved  alfo,  from  the  principles 
of  corporealifm  in  general  ; becaufe 
matter  being  the  only  fubftance,  and  all 
other  differences  of  things  nothing  but 
the  accidents  thereof,  generable  and 
corruptible ; no  living,  underftanding 
Being  can  be  effentially  incorruptible. 
The  Stoical  God  incorruptible  only  by 
accident.  69 

X.  Their  further  attempt  to  do  the 

fame  atomically,  that  the  firft  principle 
of  all  things  whatfoever  in  the  univerfe 
being  atoms,  or  corpufcula  devoid  of 
all  manner  of  qualities,  and  confequently 
of  fenfe  and  underftanding  (which  fprung 
up  afterwards,  from  a certain  compo- 
fition  or  contexture  of  them)  Mind  or 
Deity  could  not  therefore  be  the  firft 
Original  of  all.  70 

XI.  A farther  atheiftick  attempt  to 

impugn  a Deity,  by  difproving  the 
world’s  animation,  or  its  being  governed 
by  a living,  underftanding,  animalilh 
Nature,  prefiding  over  the  whole;  be- 
caufe, forfooth,  fenfe  and  underftanding 
are  peculiar  appendices  to  ficfh,  blood 
and  brains  ; and  reafon  is  no  where  to 
be  found  but  in  human  form.  73 

XII.  An  eighth  atheiftick  inftance, 
That  God  being  taken  by  all  for  amoft 
happy,  eternal  and  immortal  animal  (or 


living  Being)  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  ; 
becaufe  all  living  beings  are  concretions 
ofatoms,that  were  at  firft  generated,  and 
are  liable  to  death  and  corruption,  by 
the  diffolution  of  their  compages  ; life 
being  no  fimple,  primitive  nature,  but 
an  accidental  modification  of  compounded 
bodies  only,  which  upon  the  difunion 
of  their  parts,  or  difturbance  of  their 
contexture,  vaniftieth  into  nothing. 

Page  75 

XiII.  A ninth  pretended  atheiftick 
demonftration,  That  by  God  is  meant  a 
firft  caufe  or  mover,  and  fuch  as  was 
not  before  moved  by  any  thing  elfe  with- 
out it ; but  nothing  can  move  it  feif, 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  unmoved 
mover,  nor  any  firft  in  the  order  of 
caufes,  that  is,  a God.  76 

XIV.  Their  farther  improvement  of 
the  fame  principle,  that  there  can  be. 
no  adtion  whatfoever  without  fome  ex- 
ternal caufe  ; or  that  nothing  taketh  be- 
ginning from  it  felf,  but  from  the  adtion 
of  fome  other  agent  without  it : fo  that 
no  cogitation  can  arife  of  it  felf  without  a 
caufe  ; all  adtion  and  cogitation  being 
really  nothing  but  local  motion  : from 
whence  it  fellows,  that  no  thinking 
being  could  be  a firft  Caufe,  any  more 
than  a machine,,  or  automaton.  76 

XV.  Another  grand  myftery  of  a- 

theifm,  that  all  knowledge  and  mental 
conception  is  the  information  of  the 
things  themfelves  known,  exifting  with- 
out the  knower,  and  a mere  pafiion 
from  them  ; and  therefore  the  world 
muft  needs  have  been  before  any  know- 
ledge, or  conception  of  it,  but  no  know- 
ledge or  conception  before  the  world,  as 
its  caufe.  77 

XVI.  A twelfth  atheiftick  argumenta- 
tion, that  things  could  not  be  made  by 
a God,  becaufe  they  are  fo  faulry  and 
ill  made.  That  they  were  not  contrived 
for  the  good  of  man,  and  that  the  deluge 
of  evils, which  overflows  all,  fhows  them 
not  to  have  proceeded  froniany  Deity,  ib. 
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XVII.  A thirteenth  inftance  of  A- 
theifts,  from  the  defeCt  of  providence, 
that  in  human  affairs  all  is  Pohu  and 
Bohu , Chaos  and  Confufion.  Page  97 

XVIII.  A fourteenth  atheiflick  ob- 
jection, that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one 
Being  to  animadvert  and  Order  all  things 
in  the  diftant  places  of  the  whole 
world  at  once  •,  but,  if  it  were  poftible, 
that  fuch  infinite  negociofity  would  be 
abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  happinefs.80 

XIX.  Quaeries  of  Atheifts,  why  the 
world  was  not  made  fooner  ? and, 
what  God  did  before  ? why  it  was 
made  at  all,  fince  it  was  fo  long  un- 
made ? and  how  the  architect  ot  the 
world  could  rear  up  fo  huge  a fabric  k ? 

8 1 

XX.  The  Atheifts  pretence,  that  it 
is  the  great  intereft  of  mankind  there 
fhould  be  no  God  ; and  that  it  was  a 
noble  and  heroical  exploit  of  the  De- 
mocriticks,  to  chace  away  that  affright- 
ful  fpeCtre  out  of  the  world,  and  to 
free  men  from  the  continual  fear  of  a 
Deity,  and  punifhment  after  death, 
embittering  all  the  pleafures  of  life.  83 

XXI.  The  laft  atheiftick  pretence, 

that  theifm  is  alfo  inconfiftent  with  ci- 
vil fovereignty,  it  introducing  a fear 
greater  than  the  fear  of  the  Leviathan  : 
and  that  any  other  confidence,  befides 
the  civil  law  (being  private  judgment) 
is  ipfo  fafto  a difiolution  ot  the  body 
politick,  and  a revolt  to  the  ftate  of 
nature.  84 

XXII.  The  Atheifts  conclufion  from 
all  the  former  premiftesr  (as  it  is  fet 
down  in  Plato  and  Lucretius ,)  that  all 
things  fprung  originally  from  Nature 
and  Chance,  without  any  Mind  or  God, 
or  proceeded  from  the  neceffity  of  ma- 
terial motions  undirected  for  ends.  And 
that  infinite  atoms,  devoid  of  all  life 
and  fenfe,  moving  in  infinite  fpace  from 
eternity,  did  by  their  fortuitous  ren- 
counters and  entanglements  produce 
the  fyftem  of  this  whole  univerfe,  and 


as  well  all  animate  as  inanimate  things. 

Page  97 


CHAP.  III. 

An  introduction  to  the  confutation  of  the 
atheiftick  grounds  •,  wherein  is  con- 
tained a particular  account  of  all  the 
federal  forms  of  Atheifm , together 
with  a necejfary  digreffton  concerning 
a plaftick  or  artificial  nature. 

I.  f | ^Hat  the  grounds  of  the  hylo- 
f zo’ick  atheifm  could  not  be  in- 
filled on  by  us  in  the  former  chapter, 
together  with  thofe  of  the  atomick, 
they  being  direCtly  oppofite  each  to 
other  •,  with  a farther  account  of  this 
hylozo'ick  atheifm.  104 

II.  A fuggeftion  in  way  of  caution, 

for  the  preventing  of  all  miftakes,  that 
every  Hylozoi'ft  mull  not  therefore  be 
prefently  condemned  as  an  Atheift,  or 
but  a meer  counterfeit  hiftrionical 
Theift.  105 

III.  That  neverthelefs  fuch  Hylo- 

zoi'ft s,  as  are  alfo  Corporealifts,  or  ac- 
knowledge no  other  fubftance  befides 
body,  can  by  no  means  be  excufed  from 
the  imputation  of  atheifm,  for  two  rea- 
fons.  106 

IV.  That  Strata  Lampfacenus  (com- 

monly called  Phyficus ) was  probably  the 
firft  alTerter  of  the  hylozo’ick  atheifm, 
he  acknowledging  no  other  God,  but 
the  life  of  nature  in  matter.  107 

V.  Further  proved,  that  this  Strato 

was  an  Atheift,  and  of  a different  form 
from  Democritus,  he  attributing  an  e- 
nergetick  nature,  but  without  fenfe  and 
animality,  to  all  matter.  108 

VI.  That  Strato , not  deriving  all 
things  from  a meer  fortuitous  princi- 
ple, as  the  Democritick  Atheifts  did, 
nor  yet  acknowledging  any  one  plaftick 
nature  to  prefide  over  the  whole,  but 
deducing  the  original  of  things  from  a 

mixture 
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mixture  of  chance  and  plaftick  nature 
both  together,  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
matter,  muft  therefore  needs  be  an  hy- 
lozoi'ck  Atheift.  Page  10S 

VII.  That  the  famous  Hippocrates 

was  neither  an  hylozoick  nor  Demo- 
critick  Atheiffc,  but  rather  an  Heracli- 
tick  corporeal  Theift.  109 

VIII.  That  Plato  took  no  notice  of 
the  hylozoick  stheifm,  nor  of  any  o- 
ther,  fave  what  derives  the  original  of 
all  things  from  a meer  fortuitous  na- 
ture •,  and  therefore  either  the  Demo- 
critical,  or  the  Anaximandrian  atheifm, 
which  latter  will  be  next  declared,  no 

IX.  That  it  is  hardly  imaginable, 
there  Ihould  have  been  no  philofophick 
Atheifts  in  the  world  before  Democri- 
tus and  Leucippus  ; Plato  obferving  al- 
fo,  that  there  have  been  fome  or  other 
in  all  ages  lick  of  the  atheiftick  difeafe  : 
and  Arijlotle  affirming  many  of  the 
firft  philofophers  to  have  affigned  only 
a material  caufe  of  the  mundane  fyftem, 
without  either  intending,  or  efficient 
caufe.  They  fuppofing  matter  to  be 
the  only  fubftance,  and  all  other  things 
nothing  but  the  paffions  and  accidents 
thereof,  generable  and  corruptible.  1 1 1 

X.  The  dodtrine  of  which  Materia- 

lifts may  be  more  fully  underftood  from 
thofe  exceptions,  which  Arijlotle  makes 
againft  them.  His  fir  it  exception  •,  that 
they  affigned  no  caufe  of  motion,  but 
introduced  it  into  the  world  unac- 
countably. 1 12 

XI.  Arijlotle* s fecond  exception,  that 

thefe  Materialifts  affigned  no  caufe,  t? 
Eu  K«Awc,  of  well  and  fit  •,  that  is, 
gave  no  account  of  the  orderly  regu- 
larity of  things.  Anaxagoras  faid  to  be 
the  firft  Ionick  philofopher,  who  made 
Mind  and  Good  a principle  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  ibid. 

XII.  Concluded  from  lienee,  that 
thefe  Materialifts  in  Arijlotle  were  down- 

''  right  Atheifts,  not  merely  becaufe  they 
held  all  fubftance  to  be  body,  toraf- 


much  as  Heraclitus  and  Zeno  did  the 
like,  and  yet  are  not  therefore  num- 
bered amongft  the  Atheifts  (thefe  fup- 
pofing the  whole  world  to  be  an  ani- 
mal, and  their  fiery  matter  originally 
intelledlual ; ) but  becaufe  they  made  ftu- 
pid  matter,  devoid  of  all  underftanding 
and  life,  to  be  theonly  principle.  Page  1 1 3 

XIII.  And  fuppofed  every  thing,  be- 

fides  the  bare  fubftance  of  matter,  to 
be  generable  and  corruptible  •,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  there  could  be  no  other 
God,  than  fuch  as  was  native  and  mor- 
tal. That  thofe  ancient  theologers  and 
theogonifts,  who  generated  all  the  gods 
out  of  Night  and  Chaos  without  excep- 
tion, were  only  verbal  Theifts,  but  real 
Atheifts  ; fenfelefs  matter  being  to  them 
the  higheft  Mu  men.  ibid. 

XIV.  The  difference  obferved  be- 

twixt Arijlotle* s atheiftical  Materialifts 
and  the  Icalick  philofophers  *,  the  for- 
mer determining  all  things,  befides  the 
bare  fubftance  of  matter,  to  be  made 
or  generated  •,  but  the  latter,  that  no  real 
entity  was  either  generated  or  corrupt- 
ed ; they  thereupon  both  deftroying  the 
qualities  and  forms  of  bodies,  and  af- 
ferting  the  ingenerability  and  incorpo- 
reity of  fouls.  1 14 

XV.  How  Arijlotle* s atheiftick  Ma- 
terialifts endeavoured  to  baffle  and  e- 
lude  that  axiom  of  the  Italick  philo- 
fophers, that  Nothing  can  come  from 
nothing , nor  go  to  nothing.  And  that 
Anaxagoras  was  the  firft  amongft  the 
Ionicks,  who  yielded  fo  far  to  that 
principle,  as  from  thence  to  affert  in- 
corporeal fubftance,  and  the  pre-exif- 
tence  of  qualities  and  forms  ; he  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  things  really  diftindt 
from  the  fubftance  of  matter.  116 

XVI.  The  error  of  fome  writers, 
who  from  Arijlotle* s affirming,  that  the 
ancient  philofophers  did  generally  con- 
clude the  world  to  have  been  -made, 
from  thence  infer  them,  to  have  been 
all  Theifts  ; and  that  Arijlotle  contra> 

didts 
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di&s  himfelf  in  reprefenting  many  of 
them  as  Atheifts.  That  the  ancient 
Atheifts  did  generally  v.oay.ovo^^  ajjert 
the  world  to  have  been  made , or  have 
had  a beginning;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
fome  Theifts  did  maintain  its  ante-eter- 
nity, but  in  a way  of  dependency  up- 
on the  Deity.  That  we  ought  there- 
fore here  to  diftinguilh  betwixt  the 
fyftem  of  the  world,  and  the  bare  fub- 
ftance  of  the  matter  ; all  Atheifts  con- 
tending the  matter  to  have  been  not 
only  eternal,  but  alfo  fuch  independent- 
ly upon  any  other  being.  Page  1 1 7 
XVII.  Some  of  the  ancients  conclu- 
ded this  materialifm,  or  hylopathian  a- 
theifm,  to  have  been  at  lead:  as  old  as 
Homer  ; who  made  the  ocean  (or  fluid 
matter)  the  father  of  all  the  gods  : and 
that  this  was  indeed  the  ancienteft  of  all 
atheifms,  which  verbally  acknowledging 
gods,  yet  derives  the  original  of  them 
all  from  Night  and  Chaos.  A defcrip- 
tion  of  this  atheiftick  hypothecs  in  A- 
rifiophanes  ; that  Night  and  Chaos  firft 
laid  an  egg,  out  of  which  fprung  forth 
Love,  which  afterwards  mingling  again 
with  a Chaos,  begat  heaven  and  earth, 
animals  and  all  the  gods.  120 

XVI IP  That,  notwithftanding  this, 
in  Arifiotleis,  judgment,  not  only  Par- 
menides, but  alfo  Hefiod , and  other  an- 
cients, who  made  Love  fenior  to  the. 
gods,  were  to  be  exempted  out  of  the 
number  of  Atheifts  ; they  underftand- 
ing  by  this  Love  an  adtive  principle  or 
eaufe  of  motion  in  the  univerfe  ; which 
therefore  could  not  refult  from  an  egg 
of  the  Night,  nor  be  the  offspring  of 
Chaos,  but  muft  be  fomething  in  order 
of  nature  before  matter.  Simmias  Rho- 
dius  his  Wmgs  a poem  in  honour  of 
this  divine  or  heavenly  Love.  This 
not  that  Love  neither,  which  was  the 
offspring  of  Penia  and  Porus  in  Plato. 

In  whar  rectified  and  refined  fenfe  it 
may  pafs  for  .true  theology,  that  Love 


is  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  original  of 
all  things.  page  1 2 1 

XIX.  I hat  however  Democritus  and 

Leucippus  be  elfe where  taxed  by  Ari- 
Jlotle  for  this  very  thing,  the  afligning 
only  a material  eaufe  of  the  univerfe  ; 
yet  were  they  not  the  perfons  intended 
by  him  in  the  forementioned  accufation, 
but  certain  ancienter  philofophers,  who 
alfo  were  not  Atomifls,  but  afferters  of 
qualities,  or  hylopathians.  123 

XX.  That  Ariftotle' s atheiftic  Mate- 
ria'iifts  were  indeed  all  the  firft  Ionick 
philofophers  before  Anaxagoras , Thales 
being  the  head  of  them.  But  that  Thales 
being  acquitted  from  this  imputation  of 
atheifm  by  feveral  good  authors,  his 
next  fucceffor,  Anaximander , is  rather 
to  be  accounted  the  dp XAy°$->  or  prince 
of  this  atheiftick  philofophy.  ibid. 

XXI.  A paffage  out  of  Arijlotle  ob- 

jected, which  at  firft  fight  feems  to 
make  Anaximander  a divine  philofo- 
pher,  and  therefore  hath  led  both  mo- 
dern and  ancient  writers  into  that  mif- 
take.  But  that  this,  well  confidered, 
proves  the  contrary,  that  Anaximander 
was  the  chief  of  the  old  atheiftick  phi- 
lofophers. 124 

XXII.  That  it  is  no-  wonder,  if  A- 

naximander  called  fenfelefs  matter  To 
©ffov,  or  the  divinity , fince  to  all  Athe- 
ifts that  muft  needs  be  the  higheft  Nu- 
men.  And  how  this  may  be  laid  to  be 
immortal,  and  to  govern  all : with  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  the  Greek  fcho- 
liafts  upon  this  place.  126 

XXIII.  A further  account  of  the  A- 
naximandrian  philofophy,  from  whence 
it  appeareth  to  have  been  purely  athe- 
iftical.  127 

XXIV.  That  as  the  vulgar  have  al- 
ways been  ill  judges  of  Theifts  and  A- 
theifts,  fo  have  learned  men  commonly 
fuppofed  fewer  Atheifts  than  indeed 
there  were.  Anaximander  and  Democri- 
tus Atheifts  both  alike,  though  philc- 

fophizing 
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fophizing  different  ways  : and  that 
fome  paffages  in  Plato  refpedl  the  A- 
naximandtian  form  of  atheifm,  rather 
than  the  Democritical.  Page  129 

XXV.  The  reafon,  why  Democritus 

and  Leucippus  new-rnodell’d  atheifm 
into  this  atomick  form.  131 

XXVI.  That  beftdes  the  three  forms 

of  atheifm  already  mentioned,  we 
fometimes  meet  with  a fourth,  which 
fuppofes  the  univerfe  to  be,  tho’  not 
an  animal,  yet  a kind  of  plant  or  ve- 
getable, having  one  regular  plaftick 
nature  in  it,  but  devoid  of  underftand- 
ing  and  fenfe,  which  difpofes  and  or- 
ders the  whole.  1 3 1 

XXVII.  That  this  form  of  atheifm, 
which  makes  one  fenfelefs  plaftick  and 
plantal  nature  to  prefide  over  the  whole, 
is  different  from  the  hylozoick,  in  that 
it  takes  away  all  fortuitoufnefs  i fub- 
jedting  all  things  univerfally  to  the  fate 
of  this  one  methodical  unknowing  na- 
ture. 123 

XXVIII.  Poflible,  that  fome  in  all 
ages  might  have  entertained  this  athe- 
iftical  conceit,  that  all  things  are  dif- 
penfed  by  one  regular  and  methodical 
fenfelefs  nature  ; neverthelefs  it  feemeth 
to  have  been  chiefly  afferted  by  certain 
fpurious  Heracliticks  and  Stoicks.  Up- 
on which  account  this  cofmo-plaftick 
atheifm  may  be  called  pfeudo-Zenoni- 
an.  133 

XXIX.  That,  befides  the  philofo- 

phick  Atheifts,  there  have  been  always 
in  the  world  enthuliaftick  and  fanatick 
Atheifts  •,  though  indeed  all  Atheifts 
may  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  both 
enthufiafts  and  fanaticks,  as  being 
meerly  led  by  an  'Oj pn  or  ir- 
rational impetus.  134 

XXX.  That  there  cannot  eaflly  be 
any  other  form  of  atheifm  beftdes  thefe 
four  already  mentioned  ; becaufe  all 
Atheifts  are  Corporealifts,  and  yet  not 
all  Corporealifts  Atheifts  ; but  only  fuch 
of  them  as  make  the  fir  ft  principle  not 

1 


to  be  intellectual.  ibid- 

XXXI.  A diftribution  of  atheifms 
producing  the  forementioned  quaternioy 
and  Ihewing  the  difference,  that  is  be- 
twixt them.  page  1 -6 

XXXII.  That  they  are  but  meer 
bunglers  at  atheifm,  who  talk  of  fen- 
fttive  and  rational  matter  fpecifically 
differing.  And  that  the  canting  aftro- 
logical  Atheifts  are  not  at  all  confider- 
able,  becaufe  not  undemanding  them- 
felyes.  • 

XXXIII.  Another  diftribution  of  a- 
theifms,  that  they  either  derive  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  things  from  a meerly  for- 
tuitous principle,  and  the  unguided  mo- 
tion of  matter  ; or  elfe  from  a plaftick, 
regular,  and  methodical,  but  fenfelefs 
nature.  What  Atheifts  denied  the  e- 
ternity  of  the  world,  and  what  afferted 
it.  138 

XXXIV.  That  of  thefe  four  forms 
of  atheifm,  the  Atomick  or  Democriti- 
cal,  and  the  Hylozoick  or  Stratonical, 
are  the  principal : which  two  being  once 
confuted,  all  atheifm  will  be  confuted. 

142 

XXXV.  Thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm 
being  contrary  to  each  other,  tftat  we 
ought  iu  all  reafon  to  infift  rather,  upon 
the  atomick  : neverthelefs  we  Ihall  elfe- 
where  confute  the  hylozoick  alfo  ; and 
further  prove  againft  all  Corporealifts, 
that  no  cogitation  nor  life  can  belong 
to  matter.  145 

XXXVI.  That  in  the  mean  time,  we 
Ihall  not  negledt  the  other  forms  of  a- 
theifm,  but  confute  them  all  together, 
as  they  agree  in  one  principle.  As  al- 
fo, by  way  of  digreffion  here  infift 
largely  upon  the  plaftick  life  of  nature, 
in  order  to  a fuller  confutation,  as  well 
of  the  hylozoick,  as  the  cofmo-plaftick 
atheifm.  **6 

1.  That  thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm, 
are  not  therefore  condemned  by  us, 
meerly  becaufe  they  fuppofe  a life  of 
nature,  diftindt  from  the  animal  life  : 

however 
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however  this  be  a thing  altogether  ex- 
ploded by  fome  profefled  Theifts,  there- 
in fymbolizing  too  much  with  the 
Democritick  A theifts.  Page  146 

2.  That  if  no  plaffick  artificial  na- 

ture be  admitted,  then  one  of  thefe 
two  things  muft  be  concluded  •,  that 
either  all  things  come  to  pafs  by  for- 
tuitous mechanifm  or  material  necefiity 
(the  motion  of  matter  unguided)  or  elfe 
that  God  doth  duTtspyeiv  a-rsa/hz,  do  all 
things  himfelf  immediately  and  mira- 
culoufly  ; framing  the  body  of  every 
gnat  and  fly,  as  it  were,  with  his  own 
hands  : forafmuch  as  divine  laws  and 
commands  cannot  execute  themfelves, 
nor  be  alone  the  proper  efficient  caufes 
of  things  in  nature.  147 

3.  To  fuppofe  the  former  of  thefe, 
that  all  things  come  to  pafs  fortuitoufly, 
by  the  unguided  motion  of  matter,  and 
without  the  direction  of  any  Mind,  a 
thing  altogether  as  irrational  as  im- 
pious ; there  being  many  phenomena 
both  above  the  mechanick  powers,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  thereof.  That  the 
mechanick  Theifts  make  God  but  an 
idle  fpedlator  of  the  fortuitous  motions 
of  matter,  and  render  his  wifdom  alto- 
gether ufelefs  and  infignificant.  Ari- 
fiotle’s  judicious  cenfure  of  this  fortui- 
tous mechanifm,  and  his  derifion  of  that 
conceit,  that  material  and  mechanical 
reafons  are  the  only  philofophical.  148 

4.  That  it  feems  neither  decorous  in 

refpedt  of  God,  nor  congruous  to  rea- 
fon,  that  he  fhould  yPv  dvaalx,  do 
all  things  himfcif  immediately  and  mira- 
culoufly , without  the  fubferviency  of 
any  natural  caufes.  This  further  con- 
futed from  the  flow  and  gradual  pro- 
cefs  of  things  in  nature,  as  alfo  from 
thofe  errors  and  bungles,  that  are  com- 
mitted, when  the  matter  proves  inept 
and  contumacious  ; which  argue  the  a- 
gent  not  to  be  irrefiftibie.  149 

5.  Reafonably  inferred  from  hence, 
that  there  is  an  artificial  or  plaffick  na- 

VOL.  II. 


ture  in  the  univerfe,  as  a fubordinate 
inftrument  of  divine  providence,  in  the 
orderly  difpofal  of  matter  : but  not 
without  a higher  providence  alfo  prefi- 
ding  over  it  ; forafmuch  as  this  plaffick 
nature  cannot  adt  eledtively  or  with 
difcretion.  Thofe  laws  of  nature  con- 
cerning motion,  which  the  mechanick 
Theifts  themfelves  fuppofe,  really  no- 
thing elfe,  but  a plaffick  nature,  or  fper- 
matick  reafons.  1 50 

6.  The  agreeablenefs  of  this  dodtrine 

with  the  fentiments  of  the  beft  philo- 
fophers  of  all  ages.  Anaxagoras , though 
a profefled  Theift,  feverely  cenfured 
both  by  Plato  and  Arijlotle  as  an  en- 
courager  of  atheifm,  meerly  becaufe  he 
ufed  material  and  mechanical  caufes, 
more  than  mental  and  final.  Phyfio- 
logers  and  aftronomers,  for  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  vulgarly  fufpedted  of  athe- 
ifm in  Plato’s  time.  151 

7.  The  plaffick  artificial  nature  no 
occult  quality,  but  the  only  intelligible 
caufe  of  that,  which  is  the  grandeft  of 
all  phaenomena,  the  orderly  regularity 
and  harmony  of  things  which  the  me- 
chanick Theifts,  however  pretending  to 
folve  all  phaenomena,  give  no  account 
of.  A God  or  infinite  Mind  afierted  by 
thefe,  in  vain  and  to  no  purpofe.  154 

8.  Two  things  here  to  be  perform- 

ed *,  to  give  an  account  of  the  plaffick 
artificial  nature  •,  and  then,  to  fhow 
how  the  notion  thereof  is  miftaken  and 
abufed  by  Atheifts.  The  firft  general 
account  of  this  nature  according  to  A- 
rijlotle , that  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  art 
it  felf  adting  inwardly  and  immediately 
upon  the  matter  ; as  if  harmony  living 
in  the  mufical  inftruments  fhould  move 
the  firings  thereof  without  any  exter- 
nal impulfe.  155 

9.  Two  pre-eminences  of  nature  a- 
bove  human  art  ; firft,  that  whereas 
human  art  adls  upon  the  matter  with- 
out, cumberfomely  or  moliminoufly, 
and  in  a way  of  tumult  or  hurlyburly  •, 

6 A nature. 
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nature,  adling  upon  the  fame  from 
within  more  commandingly,  doth  its 
work  eafily,  cleverly  and  filently.  Hu- 
man art  adteth  on  matter  mechanical- 
ly, but  nature  vitally  and  magically. 

Page  155 

10.  The  fecond  pre-eminence  of  na- 

ture, that  whereas  human  artifts  are 
often  to  feek  and  at  a lofs,  anxioufiy 
confult  and  deliberate,  and  upon  fe- 
cond thoughts  mend  their  former  work  ; 
nature  is  never  to  feek  or  unrefolved 
what  to  do,  nor  doth  fhe  ever  repent 
of  what  fhe  hath  done,  and  thereupon 
correct  her  former  courfe.  Human  ar- 
tifts  themfelves  confult  not  as  artifts, 
but  always  for  want  of  art  •,  and  there- 
fore nature,  though  never  confulting 
nor  deliberating,  may  notwithftanding 
a<£t  artificially  and  for  ends.  Concluded, 
that  what  is  by  us  called  Nature,  is 
really  the  divine  art.  1 56 

11.  Neverthelefs,  that  nature  is  not 

the  divine  art  pure  and  abftradt,  but 
concreted  and  embodied  in  matter  : the 
Divine  art  not  archetypal  but  edtypal. 
Nature  differs  from  the  Divine  art  or 
wifdom,  as  the  manuary  opificer  from 
the  architect.  155 

32.  Two  imperfections  of  nature,  in 
refpedt  whereof  it  falls  fhort  of  human 
art.  Firft,  that  though  it  adt  for  ends 
artificially,  yet  it  felf  neither  intends 
thofe  ends,  nor  underftands  the  reafon 
of  what  it  doth;  for  which  caufe  it 
cannot  adt  eledtively.  The  difference 
betwixt  fpermatick  reafons  and  know- 
ledge. That  nature  doth  but  ape  or 
mimick  the  divine  art  or  wifdom  ; be- 
ing it  felf  not  matter  of  that  reafon.  ac- 
cording to  which  it  adts,  but  only  a 
fervant  to  it,  and  drudging  executioner 
thereof.  156 

1 3.  Proved,  that  there  may  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  adteth  artificially,  though  it 
felf  do  not  comprehend  that  arc  and 
1 


reafon,  by  which  its  motions  are  go- 
verned. Firft  from  mufical  habits  ; the 
dancer  refembles  the  artificial  life  of  na- 
ture. Page  15? 

14.  The  fame  further  evinced  from' 
the  inftindts  of  brute  animals,  diredtinc 

. * O 

them  to  adt  rationally  and  artificially, 
in  order  to  their  own  good  and  the 
good  of  the  univerfe,  without  any  rea- 
fon of  their  own.  Thefe  inftindts  in 
brutes  but  pafiive  imprefles  of  the  di- 
vine wifdom,  and  a kind  of  fate  upon 
them.  158 

15.  The  fecond  imperfedtion  of  na- 

ture, that  it  adteth  without  animal 
phancy,  cnva con-fenfe , or  con- 
fcioufnefs, and  hath  no  exprefs  felf-per- 
ception  and  felf  enjoyment.  ibid. 

16.  Whether  this  energy  of  the  pla- 
ftick  nature  be  to  be  called  cogitation 
or  no,  nothing  but  a logomachy,  or 
contention  about  words.  Granted,  that 
what  moves  matter  vitally,  rauft  needs 
do  it  by  fome  energy  of  its  own,  di- 
ftindl  from  local  motion  •,  but  that  there 
may  be  a fimple  vital  energy,  without 
that  duplicity,  which  is  in  fynaefthefis, 
or  clear  and  exprefs  confcioufnefs.  Ne- 
verthelefs, that  the  energy  of  nature 
may  be  called  a certain  droufy,  una- 
wakened, or  aftonifhed  cogitation.  i$p 

17.  Several  inftances,  which  render  it 
probable,  that  there  may  be  a vital  ener- 
gy without  fynaefthefis,  clear  and  ex- 
prefs con-fenfe  or  confcioufnefs.  160 

18.  Wherefore  the  plaftick  nature, 
adting  neither  knowingly  nor  phanta- 
ftically,  muft  needs  adt  fatally,  magi- 
cally and  fympathetically.  The  divine 
laws  and  fate,  as  to  matter,  not  meer 
cogitation  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  an 
energetick  and  effedtual  principle  in  it. 
And  this  plaftick  nature,  the  true  and 
proper  fate  of  matter,  or  of  the  corpo- 
real world.  What  magick  is,  and 
that  nature,  which  adteth  fatally,  adteth- 

alio 
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alfo  magically  and  fympathetically. 

Page  1 6 1 

19.  That  nature,  though  it  be  the 
divine  art,  or  fate,  yet  for  all  that,  is 
neither  a god,  nor  goddefs,  but  a low 
and  imperfeft  creature,  it  acting  artifi- 
cially and  rationally,  no  otherwife  than 
compounded  forms  of  letters,  when 
printing  coherent  philofophick  fenfe  •, 
nor  for  ends,  than  a faw  or  hatchet  in 
the  hands  of  a fkilful  mechanick.  The 
plaftick  and  vegetative  life  of  nature, 
the  loweft  of  all  lives,  and  inferiour  to 
the  fenfitive.  A higher  providence, 
than  that  of  the  plaftick  nature,  go- 
verning the  corporeal  world  it  felf.  ibid. 

20.  Notwithftanding  which,  foraf- 

much  as  the  plaftick  nature  is  a life,  it 
muft  needs  be  incorporeal.  One  and 
the  felf-fame  thing  having  in  it  an  en- 
tire model  and  platform  of  the  whole, 
and  ading  upon  feveral  diftant  parts  of 
matter,  cannot  be  a body.  And  though 
Ariftotle  himfelf  do  no  where  declare 
this  nature  to  be  either  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal, ( which  he  neither  clearly 
doth  concerning  the  rational  foul)  and 
his  followers  commonly  take  it  to  be 
corporeal ; yet,  according  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  that  philofophy,  muft  it 
needs  be  otherwife.  165 

21.  The  plaftick  nature  being  incor- 
poreal, muft  either  be  a lower  power 
lodged  in  fouls,  which  are  alfo  con- 
fcious,  fenfitive  or  rational  •,  or  elfe  a 
diftind  fubftantial  life  by  it  felf,  and 
inferiour  foul.  That  the  Platonifts  af- 
firm both  * with  Ariftotle’s  agreeable 
determination  *,  that  nature  is  either 
part  of  a foul,  or  not  without  foul. 

ibid. 

22.  The  plaftick  nature,  as  to  the  bo- 
dies of  animals,  a part,  or  lower  power, 
of  their  refpedive  fouls.  That  the  phae- 
nomena  prove  a plaftick  nature  or  ar- 
chcus  in  animals  •,  to  make  which  a di- 


ftind  thing  from  the  foul,  would  be  to 
multiply  entities  without  neceflity.  The 
foul  endued  with  a plaftick  nature,  the 
chief  formatrix  of  its  own  body,  the 
contribution  of  other  caufes  not  exclu- 
ded. Page  1 66 

23.  That,  befides  the  plaftick  in  par- 

ticular animals,  forming  them  as  fo  ma- 
ny little  worlds,  there  is  a general  pla- 
ftick or  artificial  nature  in  the  whole 
corporeal  univerfe,  which  likewife,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle , is  either  a part  and 
lower  power  of  a confcious  mundane 
foul,  or  elfe  fomething  depending  there- 
on. 167 

24.  That  no  lefs  according  to  Ari- 

ftotle, than  Plato  and  Socrates , our 
felves  partake  of  life  from  the  life  of 
the  univerfe,  as  well  as  we  do  of  heat 
and  cold  from  the  heat  and  cold  of  the 
univerfe.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
Ariftotle  alfo  held  the  world’s  anima- 
tion, which  is  further  undeniably 
proved.  An  anfwer  to  two  the  moft 
confiderable  places  in  that  philofopher 
objeded  to  the  contrary.  That  Ari - 
ftotle’s  firft  immoveable  mover  was  no 
foul,  but  a perfed  intellect  abftrad  from 
matter,  which  he  fuppofed  to  move  on- 
ly as  a final  caufe,  or  as  being  loved  ; 
and  befides  this,  a mundane  foul  and 
plaftick  nature  to  move  the  heavens  ef- 
ficiently. Neither  Ariftotle' s nature  nor 
mundane  foul  the  fupreme  Deity. 
However,  though  there  be  no  fuch 
mundane  foul,  as  both  Plato  and  Art- 
ftotle  conceived,  yet  may  there  be,  not- 
withftanding, a plaftick  or  artificial  na- 
ture depending  upon  a higher  intellec- 
tual principle.  168 

25.  No  impoftibility  of  other  parti- 
cular plafticks  : and  though  it  be  not 
reafonable  to  think  every  plant,  herb 
and  pile  of  grafs,  to  have  a plaftick  or 
vegetative  foul  of  its  own,  nor  the 
earth  to  be  an  animal  ; yet  may  there 

6 A 2 poflibly 
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poflibly  be  one  plaftick  artificial  nature 
prefiding  over  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe,  by  which  vegetables  may  be  fe- 
verally  organized  and  trained,  and  all 
things  performed,  which  tranfcend  the 
power  of  fortuitous  mechaniim.  Page 

\7l 

2 6.  Our  fecond  undertaking,  which 
was  to  fhow,  how  grofiy  thofe  Atheifts 
(who  acknowledge  this  artificial  plaftick 
nature,  without  animality,)  mifunder- 
ftand  it,  and  abufe  the  notion,  to  make 
a counterfeit  God  Almighty,  or  Nu- 
men  of  it ; to  the  exclusion  of  the  true 
Deity.  Firft,  in  their  fuppofing  that 
to  be  the  firft  and  higheft  principle  of 
the  univerfe,  which  is  the  laft  and 
loweft  of  all  lives,  a thing  as  eflential- 
ly  derivative  from,  and  dependent  up- 
on, a higher  intellectual  principle,  as 
the  echo  on  the  original  voice.  Se- 
condly, in  their  making  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon  in  animals  to  emerge  out  of  a fenfe- 
lefs  life  of  nature,  by  the  meer  modifi- 
cation and  organization  of  matter.  That 
no  duplication  of  corporeal  organs  can 
ever  make  one  fingle  inconfcious  life 
to  advance  into  redoubled  confciouf- 
nefs  and  felf-enjoyment.  Thirdly,  in 
attributing  ( fome  of  them  ) perfedl 
knowledge  and  underftanding  to  this 
life  of  nature,  which  yet  themfelves  fup- 
pofe  to  be  devoid  of  all  animal  fenfe 
and  confcioufnefs.  Laftly,  in  making 
this  plaftick  life  of  nature  to  be  meerly 
corporeal  *,  the  hylozoifts  contending, 
that  it  is  but  an  inadequate  conception 
of  body  as  the  only  fubftance,  and 
fondly  dreaming,  that  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  a God  is  nothing  but  fuch  an  in- 
adequate conception  of  the  matter  of 
the  whole  univerfe,  miftaken  for  an  en- 
tire fubftance  by  it  felf  the  caufe  of  all 
things.  And  thus  far  the  digrefiion.  172 

XXXV HI.  That  though  the  confu- 
tation of  the  atheiftick  grounds,  accor- 


ding to  the  laws  of  method,  ought  to 
have  been  referved  for  the  laft  part  of 
this  difeourfe,  yet  we,  having  reafon  to 
violate  thofe  laws,  crave  the  reader’s 
pardon  for  this  prepofteroufnefs.  A 
confiderable  obfervation  of  Plato's,  That 
it  is  not  only  grofs  fenfuality , which  in- 
clines men  to  aiheize , but  alfo  an  affec- 
tation of  feeming  wifer  than  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  /is  likewife , that  the 
Atheifts  making  fuch  pretence  to  wit,  it 
is  a feafonable  and  proper  undertaking , 
to  evince , that  they  fumble  in  all  their 
ratiocinations.  And  we  hope  to  make 
it  appear,  that  the  Atheifts  are  no  con- 
jurers ; and  that  all  forms  of  atheifm 
are  nonfenfe  and  impoflibility.  Page  1 74 


CHAP.  IV. 

Phe  idea  of  God  declared , in  way  of  an  - 
fwer  to  the  firft  atheiftick  argument  ; 
and  the  grand  objection  againft  the 
naturalily  of  this  idea  (as  effential- 
ly  including  unity  or  onelinefs  in  it ) 
from  the  Pagan  polytheifm , removed. 
Proved , that  the  intelligent  Pagans 
generally  acknowledged  one  fupreme 
Deity.  A fuller  explication  of  whofe 
polytheifm  and  idolatry  intended ; in 
order  to  the  better  giving  an  account 
of  Chriftianity. 

I.rpHE  either  ftupid  infenfibility, 
j[  or  grofs  impudence  of  Atheifts, 
in  denying  the  Word  of.  God  to  have 
any  fignification  *,  or  that  there  is  any 
other  idea  anfwering  to  it,  befides  the 
meer  phantafm  of  the  found.  The  dif- 
eafe  called  by  the  phllofopher  'Airoxl- 
Suet;  rS  vcvTixf.  the  petrification , or  dead 
infenfibility  of  the  mind..  192 

II.  1 hat  the  Atheifts  themfelves 
muft  needs  have  an  idea  of  God  in 
their  minds,  or  other  wife,  when  they 

deny 
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deny  his  exigence,  they  fhould  deny 
the  exiftence  of  nothing.  That  they 
have  alfo  the  fame  idea  of  him  in  gene- 
ral with  the  Theifts  •,  the  one  denying 
the  very  fatne  thing,  which  the  others 
affirm  Page  194 

III.  A lemma,  or  preparatory  pro- 

pofitientothe  idea  of  God,  That  though 
fome  things  be  made  or  generated,  yet 
it  is  not  poflible,  that  all  things  fhould  be 
made,  but  fomething  muft  cf  neceffity 
exift  of  it  felf  from  eternity  unmade,  and 
be  the  caufe  of  thofe  other  things,  that 
are  made.  ibid. 

IV.  The  two  moft  oppofite  opinions 

concerning  what  was  felf-exiftent  from 
eternity,  or  unmade,  and  the  caufe  of 
all  other  things  made  ; one,  that  it 
was  nothing  but  fenfelefs  matter,  the 
moft  imperfeCt  of  all  things.  The  o- 
ther,  that  it  was  fomething  moft  perfect, 
and  therefore  confcioufly  intellectual. 
The  aflerters  of  this  latter  opinion,  The- 
Jfts,  in  a ftriCt  and  proper  fenfe  ; of  the 
former,  Atheifts.  So  that  the  idea  of 
God  in  general  is,  a perfect  confcioufly 
underftanding  Bieing  (or  Mind,)  felf- 
exiftent  from  eternity,  and  the  caufe  of 
all  other  things.  194,  195 

V.  Obfervable,  that  the  Atheifts,  who 

deny  a God,  according  to  the  true  Idea 
of  him,,  do  notwithftanding  often  abufe 
the  word,  calling  fenfelefs  matter  by  that 
name  ; they  meaning  nothing  elfe  there- 
by but  only  a firft  principle,  or  felf-ex- 
iftent, unmade  thing : according  to  which 
notion  of  the  word  God,  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing  at  all  as  an  Atheift,  no  man 
being  able  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  all 
things  fprung  from  nothing.  195 

VI.  In  order  to  a more  punctual  de- 
claration of  this  divine  idea,  the  opinion 
of  thofe  taken  notice  of,  who  fuppofe 
two  felf-exiftent,  unmade  principles,  God 
and  Matter  : according  to  which,  God, 
not  the  Principle  of  ail  things,  nor  the  lble 
Principle,  but  only  the  chief.  196,  197 


VII.  Thefe  Mater  iarians,  imperfuft 
and  miftaken  Theifts.  Not  Atheifts,  be- 
caufe  they  fuppofe  the  world  made  and 
governed  by  an  animalifh,  fentient  and 
underftanding  nature  ; whereas  no  A- 
theifts  acknowledge  confcious  Animality 
to  be  a firft  principle,  but  conclude  it  to 
be  all  generable  and  corruptible  : nor 
yet  genuine  Theifts,  becaufe  they  ac- 
knowledge not  omnipotence  in  the  full 
extent  thereof.  A latitude  therefore  in 
theifm  ; and  none  to  be  condemned  for 
abfolute  Atheifts,  but  fuch  as  deny  an 
eternal,  unmade  Mind,  the  framer  and 
governour  of  the  whole  world.  198, 

1 99 

VIII.  An  abfolutely  perfect  Being,  * 

the  moft  compendious  idea  of  God  : 
which  includeth  in  it,  not  only  necef- 
fary  exiftence,  and  confcious  intelledlu- 
ality,  but  alfo  omni-caufality,  omnipo- 
tence, or  infinite  power.  Wherefore 
God  the  foie  Principle  of  all  things  and 
Caufe  of  matter.  The  true  notion  of  in- 
finite power.  And  that  Pagans  com- 
monly acknowledge  omnipotence,  or  in- 
finite power,  to  be  included  in  the  idea 
of  God.  20C,  201 

IX.  i hat  abfolute  perfection  implies 
yet  fomething  more  than  knowledge 
and  power.  A vaticination  in  men’s 
minds  of  a higher  good  than  either.  That, 
according  to  Arijiotle , God  is  better  than 
knowledge;  and  hath  morality  in  his  na- 
ture, wherein  alfo  his  chief  happinefs 
confifteth.  This  borrowed  from  Plato , 
to  whom  the  higheft  Perfection,  and  fu- 
preme  Deity,  is  goodnefs  it  felf,  fub- 
ftantial,  above  Knowledge  and  Intellect. 
Agreeably  with  which,  the  Scripture 
makes  God,  and  the  fupreme  Good, 
Love.  This  not  to  he  under  flood  of  a 
foft,  fond,  and  partial  love  ; God  being 
rightly  called  alfo  an  impartial  Law,  and 
the  Meafure  of  all  things.  Atheifts  alfo 
fuppofe  eoodnefs  to  be  included  in  the 
idea  of  that  God,  whofe  exiftence  they 

deny. 
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deny.  This  Idea  here  more  largely  de- 
clared. Page  202,  203,  &c. 

X.  That  this  forementioned  idea  of 

God  eflentially  includeth  unity,  one- 
linefs,  or  folitariety  in  it ; fince  there 
cannot  poflibly  be  more  than  one  abfo- 
lutely  Supreme,  one  Caufe  of  all  things, 
one  Omnipotent,  and  one  infinitely  Per- 
fect. ' Epicurus  and  his  followers  pro- 
fefledly  denied  a God,  according  to 
this  notion  of  him.  207 

XI.  The  grand  objection  againft  the 
idea  of  God,  as  thus  eflentially  inclu- 
ding onelinefs  and  Angularity  in  it,  from 
the  polytheifm  of  all  nations  formerly, 
fthe  Jews  excepted)  and  of  all  the 
wifeft  men,  and  philofophers.  From 
■whence  it  is  inferred,  that  this  idea  of 
God  is  not  natural,  but  artificial,  and 
owes  its  original  to  laws  and  arbitrary 
inftitutions  only.  An  enquiry  therefore 
here  to  be  made  concerning  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm  ; the 
obje&ors  fecurely  talcing  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Pagan  polytheifts  univerfally 
aflerted  many,  unmade,  felf-exiftent,  in- 
tellectual beings  and  independent  deities, 
as  fo  many  partial  caufes  of  the  world. 

208,  209. 

XII.  The  irrationality  of  which  opi- 

nion, and  its  manifeft  repugnancy  to  the 
phaenomena,  render  it  lefs  probable  to 
have  been  the  belief  of  all  the  Pagan 
Polytheifts.  2 1 o 

XIII.  That  the  Pagan  deities  were 

not  all  of  them  univerfally  look’d  upon 
as  fo  many  unmade,  felf-exiftent  beings, 
unqueftionably  evident  from  hence;  be- 
caufe  they  generally  held  a Pheogonia , 
or  generation  of  gods.  This  point  of 
the  Pagan  theology  infilled  upon  by  He- 
rodotus, the  moft  ancient  profai’ckGreek 
writer.  In  whom  the  meaning  of  that 
Queftion,  IVhether  the  gods  were  genera- 
ted or  exifted  all  from  eternity , feems 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  this  of 
Plato's,  IVhether  the  world  were  made  or 
unmade.  2 1 1 


Certain  alfo,  thatamongft  the  Hefi- 
odian  gods,  there  was  either  but  one 
fclf-exiftent,  or  elfe  none  at  all.  lie- 
fiod’s  Love  fuppofed  to  be  the  eternal 
God,  or  the  aCtive  Principle  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  2 1 2 

That  the  Valentinian  thirty  gods,  or 
Aions  (having  the  greateft  appearance 
of  independent  deities)  were  all  derived 
from  one  felf-Qriginated  Being,  called 
By  thus,  or  an  unfathomable  Depth.  2 1 3 
That,  befides  the  Manicha?ans,  fome 
Pagans  did  indeed  acknowledge  a dithe- 
ifm,  or  duplicity  of  unmade  gods,  one 
the  principle  of  good,  the  other  of  evil. 
(Which  the  neareft  approach,  that  can 
be  found,  to  the  fuppofed  polytheifm.) 
Plutarchus  Charonenfis  one  or  the  chief 
of  thefe,  though  not  fo  commonly  ta- 
ken notice  of  by  learned  men.  His  rea- 
fonsfor  this  opinion  propofed.  213,  &c. 

Plutarch's  pretence,  that  this  was  the 
general  perfuafion  of  all  the  ancient 
philofophers  and  Pagan  nations.  His 
grounds  for  imputing  it  to  Plato  exa- 
mined and  confuted.  218, 

The  true  account  of  the  Platonick 
origin  of  evils,  from  the  neceflity  of  im- 
perfect things.  220 

Pythagoras , and  other  philofophers, 
purged  likewife  from  this  imputation. 

22  1 

That  the  Egyptians  probably  did  but 
perfonate  evil,  (the  confufion,  and  al- 
ternate viciflitudeof  things  in  this  lower 
world,)  by  Pyphon.  The  only  queftion 
concerning  the  Arimanius  of  the  Perfian 
Magi.  This,  whether  a felf-exiftcnt 
principle,  or  no,  difputed.  222 

Plutarch  and  Atticus  the  only  pro- 
fefied  aflerters  of  this  doCtrine  among  the 
Greek  philofophers  ; (befides  Nume- 
nius  in  Chalcidius  :)  who  therefore  pro- 
bably the  perfons  cenfured  for  it  by  Atha- 
nafius.  223,  224 

Arijlotle’ s explofion  and  confutation 
of  ttoaasc  I dpx^oc !,  many  principles.  225 
That  a better  judgment  may  be  made 

of 
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of  the  Pagan  deities,  a general  furvey  of 
them.  They  all  reduced  to  five  heads  ; 
The  fouls  of  men  deceafed,  or  hero’s, 
the  animated  ftars  and  elements,  daemons, 
accidents  and  things  of  nature  perfona- 
ted  ; and  laftly,  feveral  perfonal  names 
given  to  one  fupreme  God,  according 
to  the  feveral  manifeftations  of  his  power 
and  providence  in  the  world;  miftaken, 
for  fo  many  fubftantial  deities,  or  felf- 
exiftent  minds.  226,  (Ac. 

Pagans  acknowledging  omnipotence, 
muft  needs  fuppofe  one  fovereign  Nu- 
men.  Fauftus  the  Manichsean,  his  con- 
ceit, that  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  paga- 
nized in  theopinion  of  monarchy.  With 
St.  Auftin' s judgment  of  the  Pagans 
thereupon.  231,  232 

XIV.  Concluded,  that  the  Pagan  po- 
Jytheifm  muft  be  underftood  qf  created, 
intellectual  beings,  fuperiour  to  men,  re- 
ligioufly  worfhipped.  So  that  the  Pa- 
gans held  both  many  gods,  and  one 
God,  in  different  fenfes  ; many  infe- 
riour  deities  fubordinate  to  one  Supreme. 
Thus  Onatus  the  Pythagorean,  in  Sto- 
b*us.  The  Pagans  Creed  in  Maximus 
Tyrius  ; One  God  the  King  and  Father  of 
all,  and  many  gods  the  fons  of  gods.  The 
Pagan  Theogonia  thus  to  be  underftood, 
of  many  gods  produced  by  one  God. 

233,  234 

This  Pagan  Theogonia  really  one  and 
the  fame  thing  with  the  Cofmogonia.  P/tf- 
/o’s  Cofmogonia  a Theogonia,  234,  (Ac. 

Flefiod’s  Theogonia  the  Cofmogonia. 

238 

The  Perfians  and  Egyptians  in  like 
manner,  holding  a Cofmogonia,  called 
it  a Theogonia.  239 

This  Pagan  Theogonia,  how  by  fome 
miftaken.  ibid. 

Both  this  Theogonia  and  Cofmogonia 
of  the  ancient  Pagans  to  be  underftood 
of  a temporary  production.  ibid. 

That  Plato  really  afterted  the  new- 
nefs  or  beginning  of  the  world.  240,  241 

Amongft  the  Pagans,  two  forts  of 


Theogonifts, atheifticfc  and  divine.  Plato 
a divine  Thecgonift.  242,  243 

Other  Pagan  Theogonifts,  Theifts, 
or  afterters  of  an  unmade  Deity.  244, 

245,  (Ac. 

Thefe  divine  Theogonifts  alio  made 
Chaos  and  Night  fenior  to  the  Gods ; 
that  is,  to  the  generated  ones.  248 
The  Orphick  Cabala  of  the  world’s 
production  from  Chaos  (or  Night)  and 
Love  ; originally  Mofaical.  249 

Other  Pagan  Theifts  neither  Theogo- 
nifts, nor  Cofmogonifts  ; they  holding 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
gods  : as  Ariflotle  and  the  junior  Pla- 
tonifts.  250,  (Ac. 

Thefe  notwithftanding  acknowledged 
all  their  eternal  gods  fave  one,  to  be 
j'ft/W?,  that  is,  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  One  ; and  that  there  was,  in 
this  fenfe,  but  fT?  0;o\  dymllos,  one  only 
unmade^  or  felfexijlent  God.  253,  254 
Neceflary  here  to  fhew,  how  the  Pa- 
gans did  put  a difference  betwixt  the 
one  fupreme,  unmade  Deity,  and  their 
other  many  inferiour  generated  gods  .255 
This  done,  both  by  proper  names,  and 
appellatives  emphatically  ufed.  256,  (Ac. 

0£il,  or  gods , often  put  for  inferiour 
gods  only,  in  way  of  diftinClion  from 
the  Supreme.  261 

To  0e7ov  and  To  Axipovtov  alfo  the  fu- 
preme Deity.  263 

Other  full  and  emphatical  defcriptions 
of  the  fupreme  God,  amongft  the  Pa- 
gans. 264,  265 

XV.  Further  evidence  of  this,  that 
the  intelligent  Pagan  Polytheifts  held 
only  a plurality  of  inferiour  deities  fub- 
ordinate to  one  Supreme.  Fir  ft,  becaufe 
after  the  emerfion  of  Chriftianity,  and 
its  conteft  with  Paganifm,  no  Pagan 
ever  afterted  many  independent  Deities, 
but  all  profefted  to  acknowledge  one 
Sovereign,  or  Supreme.  265 

Apollonius  \ Tyanaus , fet  up  amongft 
the  Pagans  for  a rival  with  our  Saviour 
Chrift,  266,  (Ac. 

He, 
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He,  though  ftyled  by  Vopifcus  a true 
friend  of  the  gods,  and  though  a flout 
champion  for  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  yet 
a profefled  acknowledger  of  one  fupreme 
Deity.  Page  269,  2 yp 

Celfus  the  firft  publick  writer  againft 
Chriftianity,  and  a zealous  Polytheift  *, 
notwithflanding  freely  declareth  for  one 
firft  and  greateft  omnipotent  God.  ibid. 

The  next  and  mold  eminentchampion 
for  the  Pagan  caufe.  Porphyrins,  an  un- 
doubted aflerter  of  one  fupreme  Deity. 
Who,  in  Proclus,  not  only  oppofeth  that 
evil  principle  of  Plutarch  and  Atlicus , 
but  alfo  contendeth,  that  even  matter 
it  felf  was  derived  from  one  perfedt  Be- 
ing. 271 

Hierocles  the  next  eminent  antagonift 
of  Chriftianity,  and  champion  for  the 
Pagan  Gods, did,  in  the  clofeof  his  Phi- 
ialethes , (as  we  learn  from  Laftantius ) 
highly  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  one 
fupreme  God,  the  parent  of  all  things. 

271,  &c. 

\ Julian , the  emperor,  a zealous  con- 
tender for  the  reftitution  of  Paganifm, 
plainly  derived  all  his  Gods  from  one. 

274,  275 

This  true  of  all  the  other  oppofers  of 
Chriftianity,  as  Jamblichus , Syrianus , 
Proclus , Simplicius,  &c.  Maximus  Ma- 
daurenfis,  a Pagan  philofopher  in  St. 
Aufiin,  his  profeflion  of  one  fovereign 
Numen  above  all  the  Gods.  The  fame 
alfo  the  fenfeof  Longinianus.  275,  276 
The  Pagans  in  Arnobius  univerfally 
difclaim  the  opinion  of  many  unmade 
Deities,  and  profefs  the  belief  of  an  om- 
nipotent God.  276,  277 

Thefe  Pagans  acknowledged  by  others 
of  the  fathers  alfo,  to  have  held  one  fo- 
vereign Numen.  279,  G?r. 

But  of  this  more  afterwards,  when  we 
fpeak  of  the  Arians. 

XVI.  That  this  was  no  refinement  or 
interpolation  of  Paganifm,  made  after 
Chriftianity,  (as  mis|ht  be  fufpedted)  but 


that  the  dodlrine  of  the  moft  ancient 
Pagan  Theologers,  and  greateft  promo- 
ters of  polytheifm,  was  confonant  here- 
unto *,  which  will  be  proved  from  un- 
fit fpedled  writings.  281 

Concerning  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  two 
extremes.  282,  Cfr. 

That  Zoroajler,  the  chief  promoter 
of  polytheifm  in  the  Eaft,  profefled  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  fovereign  De- 
ity, (and  that  not  the  fun  neither,  but 
the  maker  thereof)  proved  from  E ibulus 
in  Porphyry.  285,  286 

Zoroajler’s  fupreme  God  Oromafdes. 

287 

Of  the  Triplafian  Mithras.  288 
The  Magick,  or  Chaldaick  Trinity. 

289 

The  Zoroaftrian  Trinity,  Oromafdes , 
Mithras , and  Arimanes.  Thus  the  Per- 
fian  Arimanes  no  fubftantial  evil  prin- 
ciple, or  independent  god.  290 

Concerning  the  reputed  Magick  or 
Chaldaick  Oracles.  292,  293 

XVII.  That  Orpheus,  commonly 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Theologer, 
and  the  father  of  the  Grecanick  poly- 
theifm, clearly  aflerted  one  fupreme  Nu- 
men. The  hiftory  of  Orpheus  not  a mere 
romance.  294,  295 

Whether  Orpheus  were  the  Father  of 

the  poems  called  Orphical.  296,  297 
Orpheus  his  polytheifm.  298 

That  Orpheus,  notwithflanding,  afler- 
ted a divine  monarchy,  proved  from 
Orphick  Verfes,  recorded  by  Pagans  : 
there  being  other  Orphick  Verfes  coun- 
terfeit. 300,  301 

In'what  fenfe  Orpheus,  and  other  my- 
ftieal  Theologers  amongft  the  Pagans, 
called  God  ’AppewS'iXiv,  Hermaphrodite , 
or  of  both  fexes,  male  and  female  toge- 
ther. 304 

Orpheus  his  recantation  of  his  poly- 
theifm a fable ; he  at  the  lame  time  ac^ 
knowledging  both  one  unmade  God, 
and  many  generated  gods  and  goddefles. 

305 

that 
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That  befides the  opinion  of  monarchy, 
a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  fubordi- 
nate  was  alfo  another  part  of  the 
Orphick  Cabala.  Orpheus  his  trinity, 
Phanes , Uranus , and  Chronus.  Page  306 

The  grand  arcanum  of  the  Orphick 
theology,  that  God  is  all  things  ; but 
in  a different  fenfe  from  the  Stoicks.  306, 

Page  307 

God’s  being  all,  made  a foundation 
of  Pagan  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  308 

XVIII.  That  the  Egyptians  them- 
felves,  the  moft  polytheiftical  of  all  na- 
tions, had  an  acknowledgment  amongft 
them  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  The  E- 
gyptians  the  firft  Polytheifts.  That  the 
Greeks  and  Europeans  derived  their 
gods  from  them,  and,  as  Herodotus  af- 
firmeth,  their  very  names  too.  A Con- 
jedture,  that  'ASnvd  of  the  Greeks  was 
N-^  or  the  tutelar  god  of  the 

city  Sais  ; a colony  whereof  the  Athe- 
nians are  faid  to  have  been.  And  that 
Neptune , the  Roman  fea-god,  was  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptian  Nephthus , fig- 
nifying  the  maritime  parts.  Of  the  E- 
gyptians  worfhipping  brute  animals.  309, 

310 

Notwithftanding  this  multifarious  po- 
lytheifm and  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  they  had  an  acknowledgment  of 
one  fupreme  God,  probable  firft,  from 
that  great  fame,  which  they  had  for  their 
wifdom.  Egypt  a fchool  of  literature  be- 
fore Greece.  3 1 1 

The  Egyptians,  though  attributing 
more  antiquity  to  the  world  than  they 
ought,  yet  of  all  nations  the  moil  con- 
ftant  afferters  of  the  Cofmogonia,  or  no- 
vity  and  beginning  of  the  world  : nor 
did  they  think  the  world  to  have  been 
made  by  chance,  as  the  Epicureans  ; 
Simplicius  calling  the  Mofaick  hiftory  of 
the  creation  an  Egv  ptian  fable.  3 1 2 , 3 1 3 
That  befides  the  pure  and  mixt  ma- 
thematicks,  the  Egyptians  had  another 
higher  philofophy,  appears  from  hence  •, 
becaufe  they  were  the  firft  afferters  of  the 
VOL.  II. 


immortality  and  tranfmigration  of  fir uTs> 
which  Pythagoras  from  them  derived 
into  Greece.  Certain  therefore,  that  the 
Egyptians  held  incorporeal  fubftance- 

Page  313,  313. 
That  the  Egyptians,  befides  their  vul- 
gar and  fabulous,  had  another  arcane 
and  recondite  Theology.  Their  Sphinges , 
and  Harpccrates,  or  Sigalions , in  their 
Temples.  314,  315 

This  arcane  theology  of  the  Egyp- 
tians concealed  from  the  vulgar  two 
manner  of  ways,  by  allegories  and  hiero- 
glyphicks.  This  doubtlefs  a kind  of 
metaphyficks  concerning  God;  as  one 
perfedt  being,  the  original  of  all  things. 

316 

An  obje&ion  from  Chxremon  (cited  by 
Porphyrins , in  an  epiftle  to  Anebo , an 
Egyptian  Prieft,)  fully  anfwered  by 
Jamblichus , in  the  perfon  of  Abammo , in 
his  Egyptian  Myfteries.  317,  318 
That  monarchy  was  an  effential  p..rt 
of  the  arcane  and  true  theology  of  the 
Egyptians, may  be  proved  from  the  Trif- 
megiftick  Writings,though  not  at  all  ge- 
nuine, fas  the  Pczmander,  and  Sermon 
in  the  Mount , concerning  regeneration  }) 
becaufe,  though  they  had  been  all  forged 
by  Chriftians  never  fo  much,  yet  being 
divulged  in  thofe  ancient  times,  they 
muft  needs  have  fomething  of  truth  in 
them:  thisatleaft,  That  the  Egyptians 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity  ; or 
otherwife  they  would  have  been  pre- 

fently  exploded.  319,  320 

That  Cafaubon , from  the  detection 
of  forgery  in  two  or  three  at  the  moft 
of  thefe  Trifmegiftick  books,  does  not 
reafonably  infer  them  to  have  been  all 
Chriftian  cheats : thofe  alfo  not  excepted, 
that  have  been  cited  by  ancient  fathers, 
but  fince  loft.  320,  321 

That  there  was  one  Theuth  or  Thoth , 

(called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes ) an  in- 
ventor of  letters  and  fciences  amongft 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  not  reafonably 
to  be  doubted.  Befides  whom,  there  is 
6 B (aid 
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faid  to  have  been  a fecond  Hermes , fur- 
named  Lrifmegifl,  who  left  many  vo- 
lumes of  philofophy  and  theology  be- 
hind him,  that  were  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  priefts.  Page  321,  lAc. 

Other  books  alfo  written  by  Egyp- 
tian priefts,  in  feveral  ages  fucceftively, 
called  Hermaical,  (as  Jamblichus  infor- 
meth  us)  becaufe  entitled  (pro  more)  to 
Hermes , as  the  prefident  of  learning. 

322 

That  fome  of  thofe  old  Hermaick 
Books  remained  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  till  the  times  of  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus.  323 

Hermaick  Books  taken  notice  of  for- 
merly, not  only  by  Chriftians,  but  alfo 
by  Pagans  and  philofophers.  Jambli- 
chus his  teftimony  of  them,  that  they 
did  really  contain  Hermaical  opinions,  or 
Egyptian  learning.  Fifteen  of  thefePler- 
nuick  Books  publifhed  together  at  Athens 
before  St.  Cyril's  time.  324,  325 

All  the  philofophy  of  the  prefent  Her- 
maick Books  not  merely  Grecanick,  as 
Cafaubon  affirmeth.  That  nothing  pe- 
rifheth  ; old  Egyptian  philofophy,  de- 
rived by  Pythagoras , together  with  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls,  into  Greece.  326, 

327 

The  Afclepian  Dialogue , or  Ptrfehl 
Oration , if  faid  to  have  been  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Apuleius ) vindicated  from 
being  a Chriftian  forgery.  328 

An  anfwer  to  two  objections  made  a- 
gainft  it  *,  the  latter  whereof  from  a pro- 
phecy taken  notice  of  by  St.  Aujlin, 
‘That  the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  Gods 
Jhonld  JJoortly  be  full  of  the  fepulchres  of 
dead  men.  ibid. 

Petavius  his  further  fufpicion  of  for- 
gery, becaufe,  as  Ladlantius  and  St.  Aujlin 
have  affirmed,  the  Chriftian  Logos  is 
herein  called  a fecond  God,  and  the  firft 
begotten  Son  of  God.  The  anfwer,  that 
Ladlantius  and  St.  Aujlin  were  clearly 
miftaken,  this  being  there  affirmed  only  of 
the  vifible  and  fenfible  world.  329,  330 


That  beftdes  the  Afclepian  Dialogue,. 
ethers  of  the  prefent  Trifmegiftick  Books 
contain  Egyptian  doCtrine.  Nor  can 
they  be  all  proved  to  be  fpurious  and 
counterfeit.  This  the  rather  infilled  on, 
for  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

page  33G  332 
Proved  that  the  Egyptians,  beftdes 
their  many  gods,  acknowledged  one  firft 
Supreme,  and  univerfal  Deity,  from  the 
teftimonies  of  Plutarch , Horus  Apollo , 
Jamblichus , (affirming  that  Hermes  deri- 
ved all  things,  even  matter  itfelf,  from 
one  divine  Principle)  laftly  of  Damafcius 
declaring, that  the  Egyptian  philofophers 
at  that  time  had  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,,  that  they  held  one  Prin- 
ciple of  all  things,  praifed  under  the  name 
of  the  Unknown  Darknefs.  334,  &c. 

The  fame  thing  proved  from  their 
vulgar  religion  and  theology  ; Hammon 
being  a proper  name  for  the  fupreme 
God  amongft  them;  and  therefore  ftyled 
the  Egyptian  Jupiter..  337 

Though  this  word  Hammon  were  pro- 
bably at  firft  the  fame  with  Ham  or  Cham 
the  fon  of  Noah,  yet  will  not  this  hinder, 
but  that  it  might  be  ufed  afterwards  by 
the  Egyptians  for  the  fupreme  God.  338 
The  Egyptian  God  Hammon  neither 
confined  by  them  to  the  fun,  nor  to  the 
corporeal  world,  but,  according  to  the 
notation  of  the  word  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  a hidden  and  invifible  Deity. 
This  farther  confirmed  from  the  tefti- 
mony of  Jamblichus.  339 

This  Egyptian  Hammon  more  than 
once  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture.  339, 

340 

That  theEgyptians  acknowledged  one 
univerfal  Numen , farther  proved  from 
that  famous  infeription  upon  the  Saitick 
temple,  I am  all , that  was , is,  and  fhall 
be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  ever  yet 
uncovered.  That  this  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  of  fenfelefs  matter,  nor  of  the  cor- 
poreal univerfe,  but  of  a divine  Mind, 
or  Wifdom,  diffufing  it  felf  thorough  all. 

The 
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The  peplum , or  veil , eaft  over  the  ftatue 
as  welloftheSaitickasAthenianAfzwtfrw, 
hieroglyphically  fignified  the  invifibility 
and  incomprehenfibility  of  the  Deity 
which  is  veiled  in  its  works.  From  what 
Proclus  addeth  to  this  infcription  beyond 
Plutarch , And  the  fun  was  the  fruit 
which  I produced  ; evident,  that  this  was 
a Derniurgical  Deity,  the  creator  of  the 
fun  and  of  the  world.  Page  341,  342 
How  that  paffage  of  Hecatxus  in  Plu- 
tarch is  to  be  underftood,  That  the  E- 
gyptians  fuppofed  the  JirJl  God  and  the 
univerfe  to  be  the  fume , viz.  becaufe  the 
fupreme  Deity  diffufeth  it  felf  thorough 
all  things.  To  wav  a name  of  God  alfo  a- 
mongft  the  Greek  philofophers.  343 
That  Pan , to  the  Arcadians  and  other 
vulgar  Greeks,  was  not  the  corporeal 
world,  as  fenfelefs  and  inanimate,  but  as 
proceeding  from  an  intellectual  Principle 
diffufing  it  felf  through  all  ; from  Ma- 
crobius  and  Phornutus.  Socrates  his 
prayer  to  Pan , as  the  fupreme  God,  in 
Plato's  Phadrus.  343,  344 

Our  Saviour  Chrifh  called  the  Great 
Pan  by  daemons.  345 

How  the  old  Egyptian  theology,  that 
God  is  all  things,  is  every  where  infifted 
upon  in  the  Trifmegiftick  Writings. 346 

347 

That  the  fupreme  God  was  fometimes 
worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians  under  other 
proper,  perfonal  names,  as  1/is , OJiris 
and  Serapis,  &cc.  ' 349,  &c. 

Recorded  in  Eufebius , from  Porphy - 
rius,  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged 
one  intellectual  Demiurgus,  or  Maker  of 
the  world,  under  the  name  of  Cneph , 
whom  they  pictured,  putting  forth  an 
Egg  out  of  his  mouth.  This  Cneph 
faid  to  have  produced  another  God,  whom 
the  Egyptians  called  Ptha , the  Greeks, 
Vulcan , the  Soul  of  the  world,  and  arti- 
ficial Plaftick  Nature.  The  teftimonyof 
Plutarch , that  the  Thebaites  worfhipped 
only  one  eternal  and  immortal  God  un- 
der this  name  of  Cneph.  41 2 


Thus,  according  to  Apuleius , the  E- 
gyptians  worfhipped  one  and  the  fame 
fupreme  God,  under  many  different 
names  and  notions.  ibid. 

Probable,  that  the  Egyptians  diftin- 
guifhed  hypoftafes  in  the  Deity  alfo. 
Kircherus  his  Egyptian  hieroglyph ick  of 
the  trinity.  An  intimation  in  Jambli - 
chus  of  an  Egyptian  trinity,  Eibton , E- 
meph , or  Hemphta,  (which  is  the  fame 
with  Cneph,)  and  Ptha.  Page  413 
The  docftrine  of  God’s  being  all,  made 
by  the  Egyptians  a foundation  of  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry,  they  being  led  hereby 
to  perfonate  and  deify  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  world,  and  things  of  nature  ; (which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Afclepian Dialogue , 
is  to  call  God  by  the  name  of  every  thing, 
or  every  thing  by  the  name  of  God,) 
the  wife  amongft  them  nevertheless  un- 
derflanding,  that  all  was  but  one  fimple 
Deity,  worfhipped  by  piece- meal.  This 
allegorically  fignified  by  Ofiris  his  being 
difmembred  and  cut  in  pieces  by  Typhcn , 
and  then  made  up  one  again  by  Ifis. 

354,  355 

XIX.  That  the  poets  many  ways  de- 
prav’d the  Pagan  theology,  and  made 
it  to  have  a more  Ariftocratical  appea- 
rance.  355,  l£c. 

Notwithftanding  which,  they  did  not 
really  affert  many  felf-exiftent  and  inde- 
pendent Gods,  but  one  only  unmade  •, 
and  all  the  reft  generated  or  created. 
Homer' sGods  not  all  eternal  and  unmade, 
but  generated  out  of  the  ocean  ; that  is, 
a watry  Chaos.  Homer's  Theogonia,  as 
well  as  Hefiod' s,  the  Cofmogonia,  and 
his  generation  of  gods,  the  fame  thing 
with  the  production  or  creation  of  the 
world.  _ 357 , 35 8 

Neverthelefs,  Hcmer  diftinguifhed, 
from  all  thofe  generated  gods,  one  un- 
made God,  the  father  or  creator  of  them 
and  of  the  world.  359 

Homer  thus  underftood  by  the  Pagans 
themfelves,  as  Plutarch , Proclus  and 
Ariftotle.  359,  360 

Though 
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Though  Hefted? $ gods,  properly  fo 
called,  were  all  of  them  generated,  yet 
d d he  fuppofe  alfo  one  unmade  God, 
the  maker  of  them,  and  of  the  world. 

360,  361 

Pindar  likewife  a divine  Theogonift  j 
an  aflerterof  one  unmade  Deity  (and  no 
morej  the  caufe  of  all  things  •,  yet  ne- 
verthelefs,  of  many  generated  gods,  be- 
fidcs  his  one  God  to  be  worfnipped  far  a- 
bove  all  the  other  gods.  Page  361,  362 
The  fufpicion,  which  Arijlotle  fome- 
time  had  of  Heftod,  and  Plato  of  Homer , 
feems  to  have  proceeded  from  their  not 
underftanding  that  Mofaick  Cabala , fol- 
lowed by  them  both,  of  the  world’s 
being  made  out  of  a watry  Chaos.  362 
That  famous  paflage  oi  Sophocles, con- 
cerning one  God  the  maker  of  heaven, 
earth  and  feas,  (cited  by  fo  many  ancient 
fathers)  defended  as  genuine.  363 

Clear  places  in  the  extant  tragedies  of 
Euripides  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; with 
other  remarkable  ones  cited  out  of  his 
now  inextant  tragedies : befides  the  tefti- 
monies  of  other  Greek  poets.  363,  &c. 

The  confent  of  Latin  poets  alfo,  in 
the  monarchy  of  the  whole.  365 

XX.  After  the  poets  of  the  Pagans, 
their  philofophers  confdered.  That  E- 
picurus  was  the  only  reputed  philofopher, 
who  pretending  to  acknowledge  gods, 
yet  profefledly  oppofea  monarchy,  and 
verbally  aflerted  a multitude  of  eternal, 
unmade  deities,  but  fuch  as  had  nothing 
to  do  either  with  the  making  or  go- 
verning of  the  world.  He  therefore 
clearly  to  be  reckoned  amongfl:  the  Athe- 
ifts.  All  the  Pagan  philofophers,  who 
wereTheifts,  (a  few  Ditheifts  excepted) 
univerfaliy  aflerted  a mundane  monarchy. 

369,  37° 

Pythagoras , a polytheift  as  much  as 
the  other  Pagans  ; neverthelefs  a plain 
acknowledger  of  one  fupreme  God,  the 
maker  of  the  univerfe.  371 

Pythagoras  his  Dyad  no  evil  god, 
or  daemon  felf-exiftent,  as  Plutarch  fup- 
pofed.  372 

3 


But  this  Dyad  of  his,  whether  matter 
or  no,  derived  from  a Monad.  One 
Ample  Unity  the  caufe  of  all  things. 

„ 7 Page  372>  373 

That  Pythagoras , acknowledging  a 

trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  did  there- 
fore fometimes  deferibe  God  as  a Monad, 
fometimes  as  a Mind,  and  fometimes  as 
the  Soul  of  the  world.  373 

The  Pythagorick  Monad  and  firftGod 
the  fame  with  the  Orphick  Love,  fe- 
niour  to  Japhet  and  Saturn , and  the 
oldeft  of  all  the  gods,  a fubftantial  thing. 
But  that  Love,  which  Plato  would  have 
to  be  the  youngeft  of  the  gods,  (the 
daughter  of  Penia , or  Indigency , and  a 
parturient  thing,)  nothing  but  a crea- 
turely  affeCtion  in  fouls,  perfonated  and 
deified.  Parmenides  his  Love,  the  firft 
created  god,  or  lower  foul  of  the  world, 
before  whofe  production,  neceflity  is 
faid  to  have  reigned  ; that  is,  the  necef- 
fity  of  material  motions  undirected  for 
ends,  and  good.  374,  375 

That  Pythagoras  called  the  fupreme 
Deity  not  only  a Monad,  but  a Tetrad, 
or  TetraCtys  alfo.  The  reafons  for  this 
given  from  the  myfteries  in  the  number 
Four, trifling.  More  probability  of  a late 
conjecture,  that  the  Pythagorick  Te- 
traCtys was  not  the  Hebrew  Tetra- 
grammaton,  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Hetrurians  and  Latins.  375,  3 76 
Xenophanes  a plain  aflerter  both  of 
many  gods,  and  of  one  God,  called  by 
him.  One  and  All.  Simplicius  his  clear 
teftimony  for  this  theofophy  of  Xeno- 
phanes, out  of  Fheophraftus.  Xenophanes 
mifreprefented  by  Arijiotle,  as  an  aflerter 
of  a fpherical  corporeal  god.  377,  378 
Heraclitus , though  a cloudy  and  con- 
founded philofopher,  and  one  who 
could  not  conceive  of  any  thing  incor- 
poreal, yet  both  a hearty  moralift,  and  a 
zealous  aflerter  of  one  fupreme  Deity. 

378>  379 

1 he  Ionick  philofophers  before  Ana- 
xagoras, being  all  of  them  Corporea- 
lifts,  and  fome  of  them  Atheifts  ; that 

Anaxagoras 


T H E C O 

Anaxagoras  was  the  firft,  who  afferted 
an  incorporeal  mind  to  be  a principle, 
and  though  not  the  caufe  of  matter, 
yet  of  motion,  and  of  the  regularity  of 
things.  The  world,  according  to  him, 
not  eternal,  but  made,  and  out  of  pre- 
exiftent  fimilar  atoms  *,  and  that  not  by 
chance,  but  by  Mind  or  God.  This 
Mind  of  his  purely  incorporeal,  as 
appeareth  from  his  own  words,  cited  by 
Simplicius.  Page  380 

Probable,  that  Anaxagoras  admitted 
none  of  the  inferiour  Pagan  gods.  He 
condemned  by  the  vulgar  for  an  Athe- 
ift,  becaufe  he  ungodded  the  ftars,  de- 
nying their  animation,  and  affirming 
the  fun  to  be  but  a mafs  of  fire,  and 
the  moon  an  earth.  This  didiked  alfo 
by  Plato,  as  that,  which  in  thofe  times 
would  difpofe  men  to  Atheifm.  38  t 
Anaxagoras  farther  cenfured,  both  by 
Plato  and  Arijlotle , becaufe,  though  af- 
ferting  mind  to  be  a principle,  be  made 
much'  more  ufe  of  material  than  of 
mental  and  final  caufes ; which  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  an  atheiftick 
tang  in  him.  Neverthelefs  Anaxagoras 
a better  Theifc  than  thofe  Chriftian 
philofophers  of  later  times,  who  quite 
banifh  all  mental  caufality  from  the 
world.  382, 383 

XXI.  Parmenides  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  God  the  caufe  of  Gods. 
Which  fupreme  Deity,  by  Parmenides , 
ftyled  One-all  immoveable.  That  this 
is  not  to  be  taken  phyfically,  but  me- 
taphyficaliy  and  theologically  ; proved 
at  large.  The  firft:  principle  of  all,  to 
thefe  ancients,  one,  a fimple  unity  or 
monad.  This  faid  to  be  all,  becaufe 
virtually  containing  ail,  and  diftributed 
into  all  •,  or  becaufe  all  things  are  di- 
ftintftly  difplayed  from  it.  Laftly,  the 
fame  faid  to  be  immoveable,  and  indi- 
vifible,  and  without  magnitude,  to  di- 
ftinguilh  it  from  the  corporeal  univerfe. 

383->&c. 

*'Ev  to'  ■nrcuv,  One  All,  taken  in  different 
fenfes  ; by  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes , 


N T E N T S. 

(Ac.  divinely,  for  the  fupreme  Deity, (one 
moft  fimple  Being,  the  original  of  all 
things  ;)  but  by  others  in  Arijlotle  athe- 
iftically,  as  if  all  things  were  but  one  and 
the  fame  matter  diverfly  modified.  But 
the  One-all  of  thefe  latter,  not  immove- 
able but  moveable ; it  being  nothing  elfe 
but  body  : whereas  theOne-all  immove- 
able is  an  incorporeal  Deity.  This 
does  Arijlotle , in  his  Metaphyficks,  clofe 
with,  as  good  divinity.  That  there  i9 
one  incorporeal  immoveable  principle  of 
all  things.  Simplicius  his  obfervation, 
that  though  divers  philofophers  main- 
tained a plurality  or  infinity  of  move- 
able  principles,  yet  none  ever  afferted 
more  than  one  immoveable.  Page  385, 

Parmenides  in  Plato  diftinguiffies 
three  divine  hypoftafes,  the  firft  where- 
of called  by  him,  ei>  to  tzqI-j,  one- all  \ 
the  fecond,  ev  zrxvlci,  one  all  things  •, 
and  the  third,  zrxvlx,  one  and  all 
things.  386,  (Ac. 

But  that  Parmenides  by  his  One-all- 
immoveable really  underftood  the  fu- 
preme Deity,  yet  farther  unqueftionably 
evident  from  the  verfes  cited  out  of 
him  by  Simplicius  wherein  there  is  alfo 
attributed  thereunto  a ftanding  eterni- 
ty, or  duration,  different  from  that  of 
time.  388 

The  only  difference  betwixt  Parme - 
nides  and  Melijfus,  that  the  former  cal- 
led his  One-all-immoveable,  finite  ; the 
latter,  infinite  •,  this  in  words  rather 
than  reality  : the  difagreeing  agreement 
of  thefe  two  philofophers  fully  declared 
by  Simplicius.  Melijfus  his  language 
more  agreeable  with  our  prefent  theo- 
logy. Though  Anaximander’s  Infinite 
were  nothing  but  fenfelefs  matter,  yet 
MeliJJus  his  Infinite  was  the  true  Deity. 

389 

That  Zeno  Eleates,  by  his  One-all- 
immoveable, meant  not  the  corporeal 
world  neither,  no  more  than  Melijfus , 
Parmenides , and  Xenophanes  but  the 
Deity,  evident  from  Arijlotle.  Zeno's 

demon- 
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derr.onftration  of  one  God,  from  the 
idea  of  a moft  powerful  and  perfect  be- 
ing, in  the  fame  Arifiotle.  Page  390 

Empedocles  his  firft  principle  of  all 
things,  to  <?«,  or  a unity  likewife,  be- 
fides  which  he  fuppofed  contention  and 
friendfhip  to  be  the  principles  of  all 
created  beings;  not  only  plants,  brutes, 
and  men,  but  gods  alfo.  391,  &c. 

Empedocles  his  original  of  all  the  e- 
vil  both  of  human  foul  and  daemons, 
from  this  Difcord  and  Contention , 

together  with  the  ill  ufe  of  their  liberty. 

393 

XXII.  The  do&rine  of  divers  other 
P/rhagoreans  alfo  the  fame;  as  Philo- 
Iflus , Archytas , Ocellus , Artfi.tus,  &c. 
Timmus  Locrus  his  God  the  creator  of 
gods.  Onatus  his  many  gods,  and  his 
cne  God,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  gods. 
Euclides  Megarenjis  his  one  the  very 
Good.  Antifthenes  his  many  popular 
gods,  but  one  natural  God.  Diogenes 
Sinopenjis  his  God  that  filleth  all  things. 

393>  fcfr- 

XXIII.  That  Socrates  aflerted  one 
God,  undeniable  from  Xenophon.  398, 

399 

But  that  he  difclaimed  all  the  other 
inferiour  gods  of  the  Pagans,  and  died, 
as  a martyr,  for  one  only  God,  in  this 
fenfe,  a vulgar  error.  400 

What  the  impiety  imputed  to  him 
by  his  adverfaries,  appeareth  from  Pla- 
to's Euthyphro , viz.  that  he  freely  and 
op.nly  condemned  thofe  fables  of  the 
gods,  wherein  wicked  and  unjuft  ac- 
tions were  imputed  to  them.  401 

That  Plato  really  aflerted  one  only 
God  and  no  more,  a vulgar  error  iike- 
wTe  ; and  that  thirteenth  epiftle  to 
Dionyfius , wherein  he  declared  himfelf 
to  be  fcrious,  only  when  he  began  his 
epiftles  with  God,  and  not  with  gods, 
(rhough  extant  in  Eufebius  his  time,) 
furious  and  fuppofttitious.  He  wor- 
fhipoing  the  fun  and  other  ftars  alfo 

1 l a 


(fuppofed  to  be  animated)  as  inferiour 
gods.  Page  402 

Neverthelefs, undeniably  evident,that 
Plato  was  no  polyarchift,  but  a mo- 
narchift,  no  afterter  of  many  indepen- 
dent gods,  or  principles,  but  of  one 
original  of  all  things ; one  firft  God, 
one  greateft  God,  one  Maker  of  the 
world  and  of  the  gods.  <103,  404 

In  what  fenfe  the  fupreme  God,  to 
Plato , the  caufe  and  producer  of  him- 
felf, (out  of  Plotinus  ;)  and  this  notion 
not  only  entertained  by  Seneca  and  Plo- 
tinus, but  alfo  by  Labiantius , that  Plato 
really  aflerted  a Trinity  of  univerfal  di- 
vine hypoftafes,  that  have  the  nature 
of  principles.  The  firft  hypoftafis  in 
Plato's  Trinity  properly  the 

original  Deity , the  caufe  and  king^of 
all  things : which  alfo  faid  by  him  to 
be  £7 rexcivx  Tn;  8<n«c,  or  ibr^stnoj,  above 
ejfence.  407 

Xenophon , though  with  other  Pagans 
he  acknowledged  a plurality  of  gods, 
yet  a plain  afterter  alfo  of  one  fupreme 
and  univerfal  Numen.  408 

XXIV.  Arifiotle  a frequent  acknow- 
ledger of  many  gods.  And  whether  he 
believed  any  daemons  or  no,  which  he 
fometimes  mentions  (though  fparingly) 
and  infinuates  them  to  be  a kind  of 
aerial  animals,  more  immortal  than 
men  ; yet  did  he  unqueftior.ably  look 
upon  the  ftars,  or  their  intelligences,  as 
gods.  408,  l<?c. 

Notwithftanding  which,  Arifiotle  doth 
not  only  often  fpeak  of  God  fingularly, 
and  of  the  divinity  emphatically,  but 
alfo  profeftfedly  oppofes  that  imaginary 
opinion  of  many  independent  princi- 
ples, or  unmade  deities.  He  confuting 
the  fame  from  the  phasnomena  or  the 
compages  of  the  world,  which  is  not 
£7T£»toJ'.woV,  but  all  uniform,  and  agree- 
ably confpiring  into  one  harmony.  410, 

4 1 1 

Arifiotld s fupreme  Deity,  the  firft  im- 
moveable 
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moveable  mover.  The  difference  here 
betwixt  Plato  and  Arijiotle  ; Plato's  o- 
riginal  of  motion  •,  a felf-moving  foul 
Arijiotle' s an  immoveable  mind.  But 
this  difference  not  fo  great  as  at  firft 
fight  it  feems  ; becaufe  Arijiotle3 s im- 
moveable Mind  doth  not  move  the 
heavens  efficiently,  but  only  finally,  or 
as  being  loved.  Befides  which,  he  muft 
needs  fuppofe  another  immediate  mo- 
ver, which  could  be  nothing  but  a 
foul  of  them.  Page  412 

Arijiotle3 s immoveable  Mind  not  on- 
ly the  caufe  of  motion,  but  alfo  of  well 
and  fit  ; all  the  order,  pulchritude  and 
harmony,  that  is  in  the  world,  called 
therefore  by  Arijiotle  the  feparate  good 
thereof.  This  together  with  nature, 
(its  fubordinate  inftrument)  the  efficient 
caufe  of  the  whole  mundane  fyftem  : 
which  however  co- eternal  with  it, yet  is, 
in  order  of  nature,  junior  to  it.  413,  414 
Arijiotle  and  other  ancients,  when 
they  affirm  Mind  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  all  things,  underftood  it  thus, 
that  all  things  were  made  by  an  abfo- 
lute  wifdom,  and  after  the  beft  manner. 
The  divine  will,  according  to  them,  not 
a meer  arbitrary,  humourfome,  and  for- 
tuitous thing,  but  decency  and  fitnefs 
it  felf.  41 5 

From  this  paffage  of  Ariflotle* s,  that 
the  Divinity  is  either  God,  or  the  work 
of  God,  evident,  that  he  fuppofed  all 
the  gods  to  have  been  derived  from 
one,  and  therefore  his  intelligences  of 
the  fpheres.  415 

That  according  to  Arijiotle , this  fpe- 
culation  of  the  Deity  conftitutes  a par- 
ticular fcience  by  it  felf,  diftindt  from 
phyfiology  and  geometry:  the  former 
whereof  (phyfiology)  is  converfant  a- 
bout  what  was  infeparable  and  move- 
able,  the  fecond  (geometry)  about  things 
immoveable,  but  not  really  feparabie  ; 
but  the  third  and  laft  (which  is  theo- 
logy) about  that,  which  is  both  im- 
moveable and  feparabie,  an  incorporeal 
Deity.  416 


Four  chief  points  of  Arijiotle3 s theo 
logy  or  metaphyficks,  concerning  God 
firih,  that  though  all  things  are  not  e- 
ternal  and  unmade,  yet  fumething  mud 
meds  be  fuch,  aslikewife  incorruptible, 
or  otherwife  all  might  come  to  nothing. 
Secondly,  that  God  is  an  incorporeal 
fubftance,  feparate  from  fenfibles,  indi- 
vifible  and  devoid  of  parts  and  mag- 
nitude. Thirdly,  that  the  divine  intel- 
lect is  the  fame  with  its  intelligibles, 
or  containeth  them  all  within  it  felf ; 
becaufe  the  divine  mind,  being  fenior 
to  all  things,  and  architebtonical  of  the 
world,  could  not  then  look  abroad  for 
its  objeds  without  it  felf.  The  con- 
trary to  which  fuppofed  by  Atheills. 
Laftly,  that  God  being  an  immoveable 
fubftance,  his  ad  and  energy  is  his 
effence  ; from  whence  Anjlotie  would 
infer  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Page 

416,  417 

Arijiotle3 s creed  and  religion  contain- 
ed in  thefe  two  articles,  firft:,  that  there 
is  a Divinity  which  comprehends  the 
whole  nature,  or  univerfe.  And  fecond- 
ly,  that  befides  this,  there  are  other  par- 
ticular inferiour  gods  ; but  that  all  other 
things,  in  the  religion  of  the  Pagans, 
were  fabuloufly  fuperadded  hereunto  for 
political  ends,  4 \ 7 

Speujippus , Xenocrates , and  Theopkra- 
Jlus , monarchifts.  418 

XXV.  The  Stoicks  no  better  meta- 
phyficians  than  Heraclitus , in  whofe 
footfteps  they  trode,.  admitting  of  no 
incorporeal  fubftance.  The  qualities  of 
the  mind  alfo,  to  thefe  Stoicks,  bodies. 

419,420 

But  the  Stoicks,  not  therefore  Athe- 
ifls  ; they  fuppofing  an  eternal  unmade 
Mind,  (though  lodged  in  matter)  the 
maker  of  the  whole  mundane  fyftem. 

420 

The  Stoical  argumentations  for  a 
God  not  inconfiderable,  and  what  they 
were.  421.  422 

The  Stoical  god,  not  a meer  plaftick 

and. 
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and  methodical,  but  an  intellectual  fire. 
The  world,  according  to  them,  not  a 
plant,  but  animal  •,  and  Jupiter  the  foul 
thereof.  From  the  fuppofed  onelinefs 
of  which  Jupiter , they  would  fome- 
times  infer,  the  fir.gularity  of  the  world  : 

( Plutarch  on  the  contrary  affirming, 
that  though  there  were  fifty,  or  an 
hundred  worlds,  yet  would  there  be,  for 
all  that,  but  one  Zeus  or  Jupiter.) 

lJage423 

Neverthelefs  the  Stoicks  as  polythe- 
iftical  as  any  feet.  But  fo,  as  that  they 
fuppofed  all  their  gods,  fave  one,  to  be 
not  only  native,  but  alfo  mortal  •,  made 
out  of  that  one,  and  refolved  into  that 
one  again  : thefe  gods  being  all  melted 
into  Jupiter,  in  the  conflagration.  4.24, 

4 25_ 

Wherefore  during  the  intervals  of 
fucceffive  worlds,  the  Stoicks  acknow- 
ledged but  one  folitary  Deity,  and  no 
more  ; Jupiter  being  then  left  all  alone, 
and  the  other  gods  fwallowed  up  into 
him.  Who.  therefore  not  only  the 
creator  of  all  the  other  gods,  but  alfo 
the  decreator  of  them.  425,  426 

The  Stoicks,  notwithftanding  this,  re- 
gious  worlhippers  of  their  many  gods ; 
and  thereby  fometime  derogated  from 
the  honour  of  the  Supreme,  by  fharing 
his  fovereignty  amongft  them.  426,  427 
Neverthelefs,  the  fupreme  God 
praifed  and  extolled  by  them  far  above 
all  the  other  gods ; and  acknowledged 
to  be  the  foie  maker  of  the  world.  427, 

&c. 

Their  profefling  fubjeftion  to  his  laws 
as  their  greateft  liberty  : 430 

And  to  fubmit  their  wills  to  his  will 
in  every  thing,  fo  as  to  know  no  other 
will,  but  the  will  of  Jupiter.  ibid. 

Their  pretending  to  look  to  God, 
and  to  do  nothing  without  a reference 
to  him  ; as  alfo  to  truft  in  him  and  re- 
ly upon  him.  431 

Their  praifing  him  as  the  author  of 
all  good.  ibid. 


Their  addrefling  their  devotions  to 
him  alone,  without  the  conjunction  of 
any  other  god  •,  and  particularly  im- 
ploring his  affiftance  againft  tempta- 
tions. Page  432 

Cleanthes  his  excellent  and  devout 
hymn  to  the  fupreme  God.  433 

XXVI.  Cicero , though  affecting  to 
write  in  the  way  of  the  new  academy, 
yet  no  fceptick  as  to  theifm.  Nor  was 
he  an  aflerter  of  many  independent  de- 
ities. Cicero's  gods  (the  makers  of  the 
world)  the  fame  with  Plato's  eternal 
gods,  or  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes 
fubordinate.  This  language  the  Pa- 
gans in  St.  Cyril  would  juftify,  from 
that  of  the  Scripture,  Let  us  make  man. 

434,  435, 

Varro's  threefold  theology,  the  fa- 
bulous, the  natural,  and  the  civil  or 
popular  ; agreeably  to  Scavola  the  pon- 
tifex  his  three  forts  of  gods,  poetical, 
philofophical,  and  political.  The  for- 
mer condemned  by  him  as  falfe;  the 
fecond,  though  true,  faid  to  be  above 
the  capacity  of  the  vulgar-,  and  there- 
fore a neceflity  of  a third  or  middle 
betwixt  both  *,  becaufe  many  things 
true  in  religion,  not  fit  for  the  vulgar 
to  know.  Varro's  fupreme  Numen,  the 
great  Soul  or  Mind  of  the  whole  world  : 
his  inferiour  gods,  parts  of  the  world  a- 
nimated.  Image-worfhip  condemned 
by  him,  as  difagreeable  to  the  natural 
theology.  438,  439 

Seneca , a Pagan  polytheift,  but  plain 
aflerter  of  one  fupreme  Numen,  excel- 
lently deferibed  by  him.  That  in  his 
book  of  Superftition  ( now  loft)  he  did 
as  freely  cenfure  the  civil  theology  of 
the  Romans,  as  Varro  had  done  the 
fabulous  or  theatrical.  440 

Quintilian , Pliny , Apuleius , their  clear 
acknowledgments  of  one  fovereign  uni- 
verfal  Deity.  Symmachus,  fa  great  ftick- 
ler  for  paganifm)  his  aflertion,  that  it 
was  one  and  the  fame  thing,  which  was 

worfhipped 
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worihipped  in  all  religions,  though  in 
different  ways.  Page  440,  441 

The  writer  De  Mutt  do , though  not 
Arijlotle,  yet  a Pagan.  His  caufe  that 
containeth  all  things,  and  God  from 
whom  all  things  are.  Which  paltage 
being  left  out  in  Apuleius  his  Latin  ver- 
fion,  gives  occafion  of  fufpicion,  that 
he  was  infedted  with  Plutarch’s  Dithe- 
ifm,  or  at  leaft  held  matter  to  be  un- 
made. 442 

Plutarch , a prieft  of  Apollo , however 
unluckily  ingaged  in  thofe  two  falfe  o- 
pinions,  of  an  evil  principle,  and  mat- 
ter unmade,  yet  a maintainer  of  one 
foie  principle  of  all  good.  443 

Dio  Chryfojlomus , a Sophift,  his  clear 
teftimony,  (3«<nAmc&<x»  to  o'aov,  that  the 
whole  world  was  under  a kingly  govern- 
ment or  monarchy.  ibid . 

Galen's  true  hymn  to  the  praife  of  him, 
that  made  us,  in  his  book  De  ufu  Par- 
tium.  444 

Maximus  Tyrius  his  fhort  account  of 
his  own  religion  ; one  fupreme  God  the 
monarch  of  the  whole  world,  and  three 
fubordinate  ranks  of  inferiour  gods,  the 
fons  and  friends  of  God,  and  hismini- 
fters  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

444 > 445 

A moll  full  and  excellent  defcription 
of  the  fupreme  God  in  Arijlides  his  firft 
oration,  or  hymn  to  Jupiter,  wherein 
Tie  affirmeth,  all  the  feveral  kinds  of 
gods  to  be  but  a defluxion  and  deri- 
vation from  Jupiter.  445,  446 

All  the  latter  philofophers  after 
Chriftianity,  (though  maintainers  of  the 
world’s  eternity,  yet)  agreed  in  one  fu- 
preme Deity,  the  caufe  of  this  world, 
and  of  the  other  gods.  Excellent  fpe- 
culations  in  them  concerning  the  Deity, 
efpecially  Plotinus  *,  who,  though  deri- 
ving matter  and  all  from  one  divine 
principle,  yet  was  a contender  for  many 
gods ; he  fuppofing,  the  grandeur  and 
majefty  of  the  fupreme  God  to  be  de- 
clared by  the  multitude  of  gods  under 
VOL.  II. 


him.  Themijlius ; that  the  fame  fupreme 
God  was  worfhipped  by  Pagans,  Chri- 
flians,  and  all  nations,  though  in  dif- 
ferent forms  *,  and  that  God  was  de- 
lighted with  this  variety  of  religions. 

Page  446,  447 
The  full  teftimony  of  St.  Cyril,  that 
the  Greek  philofophers  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged one  God,  the  maker  of 
the  univerfe,  from  whom  were  produced 
into  being  certain  other  gods,  both  in- 
telligible and  fenfible.  ibid. 

XXVII.  This  not  only  the  opinion 
of  philofophers  and  learned  men,  but 
alfo  the  general  belief  of  the  vulgar  a- 
mongft  the  Pagans.  A judgment  of 
the  vulgar  and  generality,  to  be  made 
from  the  poets.  Dio  Chryfojlomus  his 
affirmation,  That  all  the  poets  acknow- 
ledged one  firft  and  greateft:  God,  the 
father  of  all  the  rational  kind,  and  the 
king  thereof.  447 

The  teftimony  of  Arijlotle , That  all 
men  acknowledged  kingfhip  or  monar- 
chy amongft  the  gods:  Of  Maximus 
lyrius , that  notwithftanding  fo  great  a 
difcrepancy  of  opinion  in  other  things, 
yet  throughout  all  the  gentile  world,  as 
well  the  unlearned  as  learned,  did  uni- 
verfally agree  in  this,  that  there  was 
one  God  the  king  and  father  of  all,  and 
many  gods  the  fons  of  that  one  God : 
Of  Dio  Chryfojlomus  alfo  to  the  fame 
purpofe  ■,  he  intimating  likewife,  that  of 
the  two,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
one  fupreme  God,  w'as  more  general 
than  that  of  the  many  inferiour  gods. 

448,  449 

That  the  fenfe  of  the  vulgar  Pagans 
herein  is  further  evident  from  hence, 
becaufe  all  nations  had  their  feveral 
proper  names  for  the  one  fupreme  God  ; 
as  the  Romans  Jupiter , the  Greeks 
Zeus , the  Africans  and  Arabians  Ham- 
mon , the  Scythians  Pappaus , the  Ba- 
bylonians Bel , &c.  ibid , 

True,  that  Origen , though  allowing 
Chriftians  to  ufe  the  appellative  names 
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for  God  in  the  languages  of  the  feveral 
nations,  yet  accounted  it  unlawful  for 
to  call  him  by  thofe  proper  names  ; be- 
caufe  not  only  given  to  idols,  but  alfo 
contaminated  with  wicked  rites  and  fa- 
bles : according  to  which,  they  fhould 
be  indeed  rather  the  names  of  a daemon 
than  of  a God.  Notwithftanding  which, 
he  does  not  deny,  thofe  Pagans  ever  to 
have  meant  the  fupreme  God  by  them, 
but  often  acknowledge  the  fame.  But 
Labiantius  indeed  denies  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter  to  be  the  fupreme  God,  and 
that  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  he 
was  not  worfhipped  without  the  part- 
nerfhip  of  Minerva  and  Juno , his 
daughter  and  wife.  Granted  here,  that 
there  was  a mixture  of  the  fabulous 
or  poetical  theology  with  the  natural 
to  make  up  the  civil.  But  that  wife 
men  underftood  thefe  to  be  but  three 
feveral  names  or  notions  of  one  fupreme 
God.  This  confirmed  from  Macrobius. 

Page  450 

Voffius  his  conjedlure,  that  in  this  Ca- 
pitoline Trinity  there  was  a further  my- 
ftery  aimed  at,  of  three  divine  hypo- 
ftafes.  This  Roman  trinity  derived 
from  the  Samothracian  Cabiri.  Which 
word  being  Hebraical,  gives  caufe  to 
fufpedt  this  tradition  of  a trinity  among 
the  Pagans  to  have  fprung  from  the 
Hebrews.  45 1 

Latlantius  his  fecond  reafon,  becaufe 
Jupiter  being  Juvans  Pater , was  a 
name  below  the  dignity  of  the  fupreme 
God.  The  anfwer,  that  the  true  ety- 
mon thereof  was  Jovis  Pater>  the  Pie- 
brew  Tetragrammaton.  ibid. 

That  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  the 
fupreme  God,  evident  from  t'hofe  titles 
of  Optimus  Maximus  ; and  of  'Omni - 
potens  by  the  pontifices  in  their  pub- 
lick  facrifices.  Seneca's  teftimony,  that 
theancient  Fletrurians  by  Jupitermeant 
the  mind  and  fpirit,  maker  and  gover- 
nour  of  the  whole  word.  The  Roman 
foldiers  acclamation  in  Marcus  Aurelius 


his  German  expedition,  [To  Jove  the 
god  of  gods , who  alone  is  powerful)  ac- 
cording to  Pertullian,  a teftimony  to 
the  Chriftians  God.  Page  452,  453 
That  as  the  learned  Pagans  in  their 
writings,  fo  likewife  the  vulgar  in  their 
common  fpeech,  when  mod  ferious,  of- 
ten ufed  the  word  God,  fingularly  and 
emphatically,  for  the  Supreme,  proved 
from  ! Pertullian , Minutius  Felix , and 
Laffantius  : together  with  the  teftimo- 
ny of  Proclus , that  the  one  fupreme 
God  was  more  umverfally  believed 
throughout  the  world,  than  the  many 

g°ds-  . 45  b 454 

That  Kyrie  Eleefon  was  anciently  a 
Pagan  litany  to  the  fupreme  God, 
proved  from  Arianus.  The  fupreme 
God  often  called  by  the  Pagans  alfo 
or  the  Lord.  454>455 

That  even  the  moft  fottifhly  fuper- 
ftitious,  idolatrous,  and  polytheiftical 
amongft  the  Pagans,  did,  notwithftand- 
ing, generally  acknowledge  one  fupreme 
Deity  ; fully  attefted  and  elegantly  de- 
clar’d by  Aurelius  Prudentius  in  his  A- 
potheofis.  455 

However,  fome  of  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans were  faid  to  have  acknowledged 
none  but  vifible  and  corporeal  gods,  yet 
as  they  conceived  thefe  to  be  endued  with 
life  and  underllanding,  fo  did  they  fup- 
pofe  one  fupreme  amongft  them,  as  ei- 
ther the  whole  heaven  or  aether  ani- 
mated, or  the  fubtle  fiery  fubftance,  that 
pervadeth  all  things,  the  God  of  the 
Fleracliticks  and  Stoicks  ; or  the  fun  the 
Cleanthaean  god.  455,  456 

Though  Macrobius  refer  fo  many  of 
the  Pagan  gods  to  the  fun,  and  doubt- 
lefs  himfelf  looked  upon  it  as  a great 
god,  yet  does  he  deny  it  to  be  omnipoten- 
tijjimum  DeUm , the  moft  omnipotent  God  of 
all  •,  he  afterting  a Trinity  of  divine  hy- 
poftafes  fuperiour  to  it,  in  the  Platonick 
way.  456, 457 

That  the  Perfians  themfelves,  the 
moft  notorious  fun- worfhippers, did, not- 
withftanding. 
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with  (landing!  acknowledge  a Deity  fu- 
periour  to  if,  and  the  maker  thereof ; 
proved  from  Eubttlus . As  alfo  that  the 
Perfians  coun\.\:Q.y -Jupiter  was  not  the 
fun,  confirmed  from  Herodotus , Xeno- 
phon., Plutarch , and  Curtius.  Cyrus  his 
Lord  God  of  heaven,  who  commanded 
him  to  build  him  a houfe  at  Jerufalem; 
the  fame  with  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

Page  458 

That  as  fbefides  the  Scythians))  the 
Ethiopians  in  Strabo , and  other  barba- 
rian nations,  anciently  acknowledged 
one  fovereign  Deity  *,  fo  is  this  the  be- 
lief of  the  generality  of  the  Pagan  world 
to  this  very  day.  458,  459 

XXVIII.  Befides  Themijlius  and  Sym- 
machus , aflerting  one  and  the  fame  thing 
to  be  worftiipped  in  all  religions,  though 
after  different  ways,  and  that  God  Al- 
mighty was  not  difpleafed  with  this 
variety  of  his  worfhip  ; Plutarch’ s me- 
morable teftimony,  that  as  the  fame 
fun,  moon,  and  (tars,  are  common  to 
all,  fo  were  the  fame  gods.  And  that 
not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  alfo  all  o- 
ther  Pagan  nations  worlhipped  one  rea- 
fon  and  providence  ordering  all ; to- 
gether with  its  inferiour  fubfervient 
powers  and  minifters,  though  with  dif- 
ferent rites  and  fymbols.  459,  460 

Titus  Livius  alfo  of  the  fame  perfua- 
fion,  that  the  fame  immortal  gods  were 
worfhipped  every  where  ; (namely,  one 
fupreme,  and  his  inferiour  minifters) 
however  the  diverfity  of  rites  made 
them  feem  different.  460 

Two  Egyptian  Philofophers,  Hera- 
ifcus  and  Afclepiades , profeftedly  infill- 
ing upon  the  fame  thing,  not  only  as  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  alfo  the  other  Pagan 
nations  : the  latter  of  them,  ( Afclepia - 
des)  having  written  a book  entitled,  The 
fympbony , or  harmony  of  all  theologies 
or  religions , to  wit,  in  thefe  two  fun- 
damentals, that  there  is  one  fupreme 
God,  and  befides  him,  other  inferiour 
gods,  his  fubfervient  minifters  to  be 


worfliipped.  From  whenc tSymmachus 
and  other  Pagans  concluded,  that  the 
differences  of  religion  were  not  to  be 
fcrupuioufly  flood  upon,  but  every  man 
ought  to  worflaip  God  according  to 
the  law  and  religion  of  his  own  coun- 
try. The  Pagans  fenfe  thus  declared 
by  Stobaus , that  the  multitude  of  gods 
is  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  made  by 
him  together  with  the  world.  Page  461 
XXIX.  That  the  Pagan  Theifts 
muff:  needs  acknowledge . one  fupreme 
Deity,  further  evident  from  hence  ; 
becaufe  they  generally  believed  the 
whole  world  to  be  one  animal,  actuated 
and  governed  by  one  foul.  To  deny 
the  world’s  animation,  and  to  be  an 
Atheift,  all  one,  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
ancient  Pagans.  Againft  Gafendus,  that 
Epicurus  denied  the  world’s  animation, 
upon  no  other  account,  but  only  be- 
caufe he  denied  a providential  deity. 
This  whole  animated  world,  or  the  foul 
thereof,  to  the  Stoicks,  and  others,  the 
IIpwToj  0£oj,  the  firfi  and  higheji  God. 

462 

Other  Pagan  theologers,  who  though 
aflerting  likewife  the  world’s  animation, 
and  a mundane  foul,  yet  would  not  al- 
low this  to  be  the  fupreme  Deity,  they 
conceiving  the  firft  and  higheft  God  to 
be  no  foul,  but  an  abftradl  and  im- 
moveable mind  fuperiour  to  it.  And 
to  thefe,  the  animated  world  and  mun- 
dane foul  but  Aeurcpoo  0£oj,  a fecond 
God.  463 

But  the  generality  of  thofe,  who  went 
higher  than  the  foul  of  the  world,  ac- 
knowledged alfo  a principle  fuperiour 
to  Mind  or  intellect,  called,  to'  ev  and 
t dyzQov  the  one , and  the  good ; and  fo 
afferted  a Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes 
fubordinate,  Monad,  Mind,  and  Soul. 
So  that  the  animated  world  or  foul 
thereof  was  to  fome  of  thefe,  but  rpt- 
t os  ©£o'f,  the  third  God.  ibid. 

The  Pagans,  whether  holding  foul, 
or  mind,  or  monad,  to  be  the  higheft, 
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acknowledged  only  one  in  thofe  feve- 
ral  kinds,  as  the  head  of  all  ; and  fo 
always  reduced  the  multiplicity  of 
things  to  a unity,  or  under  a monar- 
chy. Page  464 

Obferved,  that  to  the  Pagan  theolo- 
gers  univerfally,  the  world  was  no  dead 
thing,  or  meer  machine  and  automaton, 
but  had  life  or  foul  diffufed  thorough 
it  all;  thofe  being  taxed  by  Ariftotle  as 
Atheifts,  who  made  the  world  to  con- 
ftft  of  nothing,  but  monads  or  atoms, 
dead  and  inanimate.  Nor  was  it  quite 
cut  off  from  the  fupreme  Deity,  how 
much  foever  elevated  above  the  fame : 
the  forementioned  trinity,  of  Monad, 
Mind,  and  Soul,  being  fuppofed  to  be 
moft  intimately  united  together,  and 
indeed  all  but  one  entire  divinity  dif- 
played  in  the  world  ; and  fupporting 
the  fame.  464,  465 

XXX.  The  fenfe  of  the  Hebrews  in 
this  ccntroverfy.  That  according  to 
Philo , the  Pagan  polytheifm  conftfted 
not  in  worfhipping  many  independent 
gods,  and  partial  creators  of  the  world, 
but,  belides  the  One  fupreme,  other 
created  beings  fuperiour  to  men.  4 6q, 

4 66 

That  the  fame  alfo  was  the  fenfe  of 
Flavius  Jofephus , according  to  whom, 
this  the  dodtrine  of  Abraham  ; that  the 
fupreme  God  was  alone  to  be  religioufly 
worfhipped,  and  no  created  thing  with 
him.  Ariftseus  his  aflertion'  in  Jofe- 
phus, that  the  Jews  and  Greeks  wor- 
fhipped one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Zene , as  giving 
life  to  all.  466, 467 

The  latter  Rabbinical  writers  gene- 
rally of  this  perfuafion,  that  the  Pa- 
gans acknowledging  one  fupreme  and  u- 
niverfal  Numen*  worfhipped  all  their 
other  gods,  as  his  minifters,  or  as  me- 
diators and  interceffors  betwixt  him  and 
them.  And  this  condemned  by  them 
for  mr  iTVDJ?  Jlrange  worfhip  or  ido- 
latry. The  fil'd  commandment  thus  in- 
- x 


terpreted  by  Maimonides , and  Baal  Ik- 
karim  ; Thou  Jhalt  not  fet  up , be/tdes  me , 
any  inf eriour  gods  as  mediators , nor  re- 
ligioufly  worftjip  my  minifters  or  atten- 
dants. The  mifcarriage  of  Solomon  and 
other  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  this, 
that  believing  the  exiftence  of  the  one 
fupreme  God,  they  thought  it  was  for 
his  honour,  that  his  minifters  alfofhould 
be  worfhipped.  Abravanel  his  ten  fpe- 
cies  of  idolatry,  all  of  them  but  fo  ma- 
ny feveral  modes  of  creature-worfhip 
and  no  mention  amongft  them  made,  of 
many  independent  gods.  Page  467, kftc. 

Certain  places  of  Scripture  alfo  inter- 
preted by  Rabbinical  writers  to  this 
purpofe ; that  the  Pagan  nations  gene- 
rally acknowledged  one  fovereign  Nu- 
men.  469, 470 

The  Jews,  though  agreeing  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  Pagans  in  this,  that 
the  ftars  were  all  animated,  neverthe- 
lefs  denied  them  any  religious  worfhip. 

47°,  471 

XXXI.  This  fame  thing  plainly 
confirmed  from  the  New  Teftament; 
that  the  Gentiles  or  Pagans,  however 
Polytheifts  and  Idolaters,  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  true  God.  Firft 
from  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  where 
that,  which  is  knowable  of  God,  is  faid 
to  have  been  manifeft  amongft  the  Pa- 
gans; and  they  to  have  known  God, 
though  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God , 
but  hold  the  truth  in  unright eoufncfs ; by 
reafon  of  their  polytheifm  and  idolatry 
(or  image-worfhip)  the  latter  of  which 
accounted  by  the  Jews  the  greateft 
enormity  of  the  Pagans,  as  is  proved 
from  Philo : and  this  the  reafon,  why 
their  polytheifm  called  alfo  idolatry.- 
Plainly  declared  by  St.  Paul , that  the 
Pagan  fuperftition  confifted  not  in  wor- 
fhipping many  independent  gods  and 
creators,  but  in  joining  creature-worfhip 
fome  way  or  other  with  the  worfhip 
of  the  Creator.  Ilxgd  rov  K-tIo-xvtx,  how 
to  be  underftood  ; and  in  what  fenfe, 

the 
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tSe  Pagans,  though  acknowledging  the 
Creator,  might  be  faid  to  have  worfhip- 
ped  the  creature,  beyond  him.  Page 

47 r,  472 

Again,  from  St.  Paul’s  oration  to  the 
Athenians,  where  their  unknown  God  is 
faid  to  be  that  fame  God,  whom  St. 
Paul  preached,  who  made  the  world  and 
all  things  in  it . And  thefe  Athenian 
Pagans  are  affirmed  tuo*€ elv,  religioufly 
and  devoutly  to  worfhip  this  true  God. 

4 73> 474 

Laftly,  that  Aratus  his  Zeus  was  the 
true  God,  whofe  offspring  our  fouls 
are,  proved  not  only  from  the  context 
of  that  poet  himfelf,  undeniably,  and 
from  the  fcholiaft  upon  him,  but  alfo 
from  St.  Paul’s  pofitive  affirmation. 
Nor  was  Aratus  Angular  in  this  ; that 
ancient  prayer  of  the  Athenians,  com- 
mended by  M.  Antoninus  for  its  fimpli- 
city,  (rTo-or,  ui tov  u (pl\s  ZA,  rain,  rain , 
O gracious  Jupiter,  (Ac.)  no  otherwife 
to  be  underftood.  And  how  that  o- 
ther  paffage  of  St.  Paul , That  in  the 
wifdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wifdom  knew 
not  God , does  not  at  all  claffi  herewith. 

475>  476 

XXXII.  In  order  to  a fuller  explica- 
tion of  the  Pagan  theology,  and  ma- 
king it  the  better  appear,  that  the  po- 
lytheifm  thereof  was  not  contradic- 
tious to  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fu- 
preme  omnipotent  Numen  ; three  things 
to  be  confidered.  Firft,  that  much  of 
their  polytheifm  was  but  feeming  and 
phantaftical  only,  and  really  nothing 
but  the  polyonymy  of  one  God.  Se- 
condly, That  their  real  and  natural  po- 
Jytheifm  confided  only  in  religioufly 
worfhipping,  befides  this  one  fupreme 
univerfal  Numen,  many  other  particu- 
lar and  inferiour  created  Beings  •,  as  a- 
nimated  ftars,  daemons,  and  heroes. 
Thirdly,  that  they  worfhipped  both  the 
fupreme  and  inferiour  gods,  in  ftatues, 
images,  and  fymbols  y thefe  were  alfo 
fbmetimes  abufively  called  gods.  To 


one  or  other  of  which,  three  heads,  all 
the  Pagan  polytheifm  referrible.  Page 

477 

For  the  better  perfuading,  that  much 
of  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  was  really 
nothing,  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  fu- 
preme God,  or  the  worfhipping  him 
under  feveral  perfonal  'names  ; to  be 
remembered  again,  what  was  before  fug- 
gefted  ; that  the  Pagan  nations  general- 
ly, befides  their  vulgar,  had  another 
more  arcane  theology,  which  was  the 
theology  of  wife  men  and  of  truth. 
That  is,  befides  both  their  fabulous  and 
poetical,  their  political  and  civil  theolo- 
gy, they  had  another  natural  and  phi- 
lofophick  one.  This  diftinction  of  the 
vulgar  and  civil  theology,  from  the  na- 
tural and  real,  owned  by  the  Greeks 
generally,  and  amongfi:  the  Latins,  by 
Scavola  the  pontifex,  Varro , Cicero , 
Seneca , and  others.  ibid. 

That  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pa- 
gans differed  from  the  natural  and  real, 
by  a certain  mixture  of  fabulofity  in  it. 
Of  the  Romans  fuffering  the  ftatue  of 
Jupiter’s  nurfe  to  be  kept  in  the  very 
capitol,  as  a religious  monument.  Ju- 
piter’s nativity,  or  his  having  a father 
and  a mother,  atheiftically  fabulous  ; 
poets  themfelves  acknowledging  fo 
much  of  the  natural  and  true  theology, 
that  Jupiter  being  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  maker  of  the  whole  world, 
was  himfelf  eternal  and  unmade.  478 

That  the  civil  as  well  as  poetical 
theology  had  fome  appearance  of  ma- 
ny independent  deities  alfo  •,  they  ma- 
king feveral  fupreme,  in  their  feveral 
territories  and  fun&ions  •,  one  chief  for 
one  thing,  and  another  for  another. 
But  according  to  the  natural  and  philo- 
fophiek  theology,  the  theology  of  wife 
men  and  of  truth,  all  thefe  but  poeti- 
cal, commentitious,  fictitious,  and  phan- 
taftick  gods  ; fuch  as  had  no  diftintt 
fubftantial  effences  of  their  own  *,  and 
therefore  really  to  be  accounted  nothing 
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elfe,  but  feveral  names  or  notions  of  one 
fupreme  God.  Page  478,  479 

Certain,  that  the  Egyptians  had  fe- 
veral proper  and  perfonal  names  for 
that  one  fupreme  univerfal  Numen , that 
comprehends  the  whole  world,  accord- 
ing to  feveral  notions  of  it,  or  its  feve- 
ral powers  : as  Ammon,  Phtha , Ofiris , 
Ne ith,  Cneph  ; to  which  may  be  added 
Serapis  and  Ifis  too.  Befides  Jambli- 
chus,  Damafcius  his  teftimony  alfo  to  this 
purpofe  ; concerning  the  Egyptian  the- 
ology. This  the  pattern  of  the  other, 
efpecially  European  theologies*  the  Greek 
and  Roman.  479,  480 

That  the  Greeks  and  Romans  alfo 
often  made  more  gods  of  one,  or  affe&ed 
a polyonomy  of  the  fame  gods,  evident 
from  thofe  many  proper  and  perfonal 
names  beftowed,  firft  upon  the  fun,  (of 
which  Macrobius)  who  therefore  had 
this  epithet  of  -rroXwwpo;,  given  to  him  ; 
and  then  upon  the  moon,  ftyled  alfo  po- 
lyonymous,  as  well  as  her  brother  the 
fun  j and  laftly  upon  the  earth,  famous 
likewife  for  her  many  names,  as  Vejla,  Cy- 
bele , Ceres , Proferpina , Ops,  &c.  Where- 
fore not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  fupreme  God,  or  fovereign  Numen 
of  the  whole  world,  was  much  more 
polyonymous.  This  title  given  to  him 
alfo,  as  well  as  to  Apollo  in  Hefychius. 
He  thus  invoked  by  Cleanthes.  Zeno , 
the  writer  DeMundo,  Seneca , Macrobius , 
clearly  confirm  the  fame.  Maximus 
Madaurenfis  in  St.  Aujlin  his  full  ac- 
knowledgment thereof.  480,  481 

The  firft  inftances  of  the  polyonymy 
of  the  fupremeGod,amongft  the  Pagans 
in  fuch  names  as  thefe  ; B^ovtAo;,  'T mo; 
noAl£U,',M£kA»;£('3£,  <&(A»OJ,  Smos9  ZuTVO,  &C. 
Andamongft  the  Latins,  Viftor,  Inviblus , 
O pit  ulus.  Stator , Tigillus,  Centupeda , 
Almus , Ruminus,  &c.  Again,  'Avolyw, 
Ely.u,pu,i]/ri}  FIs 7r gulp, a/ r,,  Matjss:,  ’Aopdrsttx,  all 
feveral  names  of  the  one  fupreme  God,  as 
likewife  were  Clotho , Lachejis , and  Airo- 
p0j,inthe  writer  De Mundo,  Andamongft 


the  Latins,  not  only  Fate,  but  alfo  Na- 
ture and  Fortune  too,  as  Cicero  and  Se- 
neca affirm.  Page  482 

But  befides  thefe,  there  were  other 
proper  names  of  the  fupremeGod,  which 
had  a greater  fhew  and  appearance  of  fo 
many  feveral  gods,  they  having  their 
peculiar  temples,  and  feveral  appro- 
priated rites  of  worfhip.  And  firft,  fuch 
as  fignify  the  Deity,  according  to  its 
more  univerfal  nature.  As  for  example. 
Pan  which  not  the  corporeal  world  in- 
animate, or  endued  with  a fenfelefs  nature 
only,  but  a rational,  or  intelledlual  prin- 
ciple difplaying  it  felf  in  matter,  framing 
the  world  harmonioufly,  and  being,  in  a 
manner,  all  things.  This  alfo  the  uni- 
verfal paftor  and  fhepherd  of  all  man- 
kind. 483 

Again  Janus  ; firft  invoked  by  the 
Romans  in  their  facrifices,  and  never 
omitted.  The  moft  ancient  God,  and 
firft  beginning  of  all  things.  Defcribed 
by  Ovid , Martial,  and  others,  as  a 
univerfal  Numen.  Concluded  by  St. 
Aujlin  to  be  the  fame  with  Jupiter , the 
Soul  or  Mind  of  the  whole  world.  The 
word  Janus  probably  derived  from  Z zvof 
the  iEtolian  Jupiter.  483,  484 

Genius  alfo,  one  of  the  twenty  feled: 
Roman  gods,  according  to  Fejius , a 
univerfal  Numen  •,  that  God,  who  is  the 
begetter  of  all  things.  And,  according 
to  Varro  in  St.  Aujlin , the  fame  with 
Jupiter.  484,  485 

ThatChronos ,orSaturn , no  particular  De- 
ity buta univerfal  Numen  alfo,  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  nature  of  the  world, 
affirmed  by  Dlonyfius  HalicarnaJJenfis.  The 
word  Saturn  Hetrurian  (and  originally 
from  the  Hebrew  1DD)  fignifies  hidden  % 
called  by  the  Latins  Deus  Latius,  the 
Hidden  God  whence  Italy  Latium,  and 
tn  e Italians  Latins  ; as  worffiippers  of 
this  hidden  God,  or  the  occult  Principle 
of  all  things.  This,  according  to  Varro, 
he,  that  produceth  out  of  himfelf  the 
hidden  feeds  and  forms  of  all  things, 

and 
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and  fwalloweth  them  up  into  himfelf 
again  ; which,  the  devouring  of  his 
male  children.  This  Sinus  quidam  Na- 
ture, 13 c. a certain  inward  and  deep  recefs 
of  Nature  containing  all  things  within 
it  felf  ; as  God  was  fometimes  defined 
by  the  Pagans.  This  to  St.  Aujiin  the 
fame  with  Jupiter ; as  likewife  was  Cce- 
lus , or  Uranus,  in  the  old  infeription, 
another  name  of  God  too.  The  po- 
etick  theology  of  Jupiter’s  being  the 
fon  of  Saturn , and  Saturn  the  fon  of 
Ccelus  •,  an  intimation  (according  to  Plato ) 
of  a Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  uni- 
verfal.  Page  485,  486 

Though  Minerva  or  Athena  were 
fometimes  confined  to  a narrower  fenfe, 
yet  was  it  often  taken  for  a name  of  God 
alfo,  according  to  his  univerfal  notion  ; 
it  being  to  Athenagoras  the  divine  wif- 
dom  difplayingit  felf  through  all  things. 
This  excellently  deferibed  by  ArifiideSy 
as  the  firft- begotten  off-fpring  of  the 
original  Deity  or  the  Second  divine  hy- 
poftafis,  by  which  all  things  were  made -, 
agreeably  with  the  Chriftian  theology, 

486,  487 

Aphrodite  Urania , or  the  Heavenly 
Venus,  another  name  of  God  alfo,  ac- 
cording to  his  univerfal  notion  ; it  being 
the  fame  with  that  love,  which  Orpheus , 
and  other  philofophers  in  Arijlotle , made 
the  firft  original  of  all  things.  Plato’s 
diftindtion  of  an  elder  and  a younger 
Venus : the  former,  the  daughter  o iUra* 
nus,  without  a mother,  or  the  heavenly 
Venus : laid  to  be  fenior  to  Japhet  and 
Saturn.  The  latter,  afterwards  begotten 
from  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Diene, 
the  vulgar  Venus.  Urania , or  the  hea- 
venly Venus,  called  by  the  oriental  na- 
tions, Mylitta ; that  is,  the  mother  of 
all  things.  Temples  in  Paufanias  dedi- 
cated to  this  Heavenly  Venus.  This  de- 
feribed by  ZEfchylus,  Euripides , and 
Ovid,  as  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  the 
creator  of  all  the  gods.  God  Almighty 
alfo  thus  ddcribed,  as  a Heavenly  Venus , 


or  Love,  by  Sev.  Boethius.  To  this  Urania , 
or  the  Heavenly  Venus,  another  Venus  in 
Paufanias  neara-kin  5 called  ’ Anos-pocdplx 
or  Verticordia  •,  as  converfive  of  men’s 
minds  upwards,  from  unchafte  love,  or 
unclean  luft.  488,  489 

Though  Vulcan,  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  him,  a fpecial  god, 
yet  had  he  fometimes  a more  univerfal 
confideration.  Zeno  in  Laertius , that 
the  fupreme  God  is  called  Vulcan  as  act- 
ing in  the  artificial  fire  of  nature.  Thus 
the  Soul  of  the  world  ftyled  by  the 
/Egyptians  Phtha  ; which,  as  Jarnbli- 
chus  tells  us,  was  the  fame  with  the  Greeks 
Hephrefius,  or  Vulcan.  Page  489, 490 
Befides  all  which  names  of  the  fupreme 
God,  Seneca  informs  us, that  he  was  fome- 
times called  alfo  Liber  Pater , beeaufe  the 
parent  of  all  things ; fometimes  Hercules , 
beeaufe  his  force  is  unconquerable  ; and 
fometimes  Mercury , as  being  reafon. 
number,  order  and  knowledge.  490 
But  befides  this  polyonymy  of  God, 
according  to  his  univerfal  notion,  there 
were  other  dii  fpeciales , or  fpecial  gods 
alfo,  amongft  the  Pagans ; which  like- 
wife were  really  but  feveral  names  of 
one  and  the  fame  fupreme  Deity,  varie 
utentis  fua  potejlate , (as  Seneca  writeth) 
diverfly  ufing  his  power,  in  particular 
cafes,  and  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  Jupiter , Neptune  and 
Pluto  (miftaken  by  fome  Chriftians,  for 
a trinity  of  independent  gods)  though 
three  civil  gods,  yet  were  they  really 
but  one  and  the  fame  natural  and  philo- 
fophick  god  •,  as  adting  in  thofe  three 
parts  of  the  world  the  heaven,  the  fea, 
the  earth  and  hell.  Pluto  in  Plato’s 
Cratylus , a name  for  that  part  of  divine 
providence,  which  is  exercifed  in  the 
government  of  feparate  fouls  after  death. 
This  ftyled  by  Virgil  the  Stygian 
Jupiter.  But  to  others,  Pluto  together 
with  Ceres,  the  manifeftation  of  the 
Deity*  in  this  whole  terreftrial  globe. 
The  celeftial  and  terreftrial  Jupiter  but 
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one  God.  Zeus  and  Hades  one  and  the 
fame  to  Orpheus.  Euripides  doubtful 
whether  God  fhould  be  invoiced  by  the 
name  of  Zeus,  or  Hades.  Hermeftanax 
the  Colophonian  poet,  makes  Pluto  the 
firft  of  thofe  many  names  of  God,  fyno- 
nymous  with  Zeus.  Page  490,  49  r 
Neptune  alfo,  another  fpecial  god,  a 
name  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  as  ading 
in  the  feas  only.  This  affirmed  by  Xe- 
nocrates  in  Stobaus,  Zeno  in  Laertius , 
Balbus  and  Cotta  in  Cicero , and  alfo  by 
Maximus  Tyrius.  492 

The  Statue  of  Jupiter  with  three  eyes, 
in  Paufanias  j fignifying,  that  according 
to  the  natural  theology,  it  was  one  and 
the  fame  God,  ruling  in  thofe  three  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  world,  the  heaven, 
the  fea,  and  the  earth  ; that  was  called 
by  three  names,  Jupiter , Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Wherefore,  ftnee  Proferpina  and 
Ceres  are  the  fame  with  Pluto , and  Sala- 
tia  with  Neptune , concluded,  that  all 
thefe,  though  feveral  poetical  and  political 
gods,  yet  were  but  one  and  the  fame  na- 
tural and  philofophick  God.  492,  493 
Juno  alfo,  another  fpecial  God,  a name 
of  the  fupreme  Deity,  as  adling  in  the 
air.  Thus  Xenocrates  and  Zeno.  The 
Pagans  in  St.  A u ft  in,  that  God,  in  the 
aether,  is  called  Jupiter,  in  the  air,  Juno. 
So  Minerva  likewife,  when  taken  for  a 
fpecial  God,  a name  of  the  fupreme 
God,  according  to  that  particular  con- 
iideration  of  him,  as  ading  in  the  higher 
aether.  From  whence,  St.  Auftin  difpu- 
tethagainft  the  Pagans.  Maximus  ‘Ty- 
rius, of  thefe  and  many  other  gods  of 
the  Pagans,  that  they  were  but  Sou  ovo- 
HKTa,,  divine  names.  493,  494 

Yet  many  other  fpecial  gods  amongft 
the  Pagans,  which  alfo  were  really  no- 
thing but  divine  names,  or  names  of 
God,  as  varioufly  exercifing  his  power, 
or  beftowing  feveral  gifts  ; as  in  corn 
and  fruit,  Ceres  •,  in  wine,  Bacchus ; in 
tnedicine,  AEjculapius-,  intrafhek,  Mer- 


cury; in  war,  Mars-,  in  governing  the 
winds,  ALolus  i fftc.  Page  494. 

That  not  only  philofophers  did  thus 
interpret  the  many  poetical  and  political 
gods,  into  one  and  the  fame  natural 
God  •,  but  the  poets  themfelves  alfo 
fometimes  openly  broached  this  more 
arcane,  free  and  true  theology  ; as  Her- 
mcfionax  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  Vale- 
rius Soranus  amongft  the  Latins.  494, 

^ . 495 

That  St.  Auftin  making  a large  enu- 
meration of  the  other  fpecial  gods,  a- 
mongft  the  Pagans,  affirmeth  of  them 
univerfally,  that,  according  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  Pagan  doctors,  they  were  but  one 
natural  god,  and  all  really  the  fame  with 
Jupiter.  _ 495,  496 

Apuleius,  in  his  book  De  Deo  Socratis , 
either  not  rightly  underftood  by  that 
learned  and  induftrious  philologer,  G.  I. 
Vojftus,  or  elle  not  fufficiently  attended 
to.  His  defign  there  plainly  to  reduce 
the  Pagans  civil  Theology  into  a con- 
formity with  the  natural  and  philofo- 
phick ; which  he  doth  as  a Platonift,  by 
making  the  dii  confentes  of  the  Romans, 
and  other  invifible  gods,  to  be  all  of 
them  nothing  but  the  divine  ideas ; 
and  fo  the  off-fpring  of  one  higheft  God. 
An  occafion  for  this  phancy,  given  by 
Plato , where  he  calls  his  ideas  animals. 

Nor  was  Apuleius  lingular  herein  ; 
Julian  in  his  book  againft  the  Chriftians 
going  the  very  fame  way ; and  no  other- 
wife  underftood  by  St.  Cyril,  than  as  to 
make  the  invifible  gods  worfhipped  by 
the  Pagans  to  be  the  divine  ideas.  A 
phancy  of  the  fame  Julian,  who  oppofed 
the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word,  that 
Axfculapius  was  firft  of  all  the  idea  of  the 
medicinal  art,  generated  by  the  fupreme 
God,  in  the  intelligible  world  *,  which 
afterwards,  by  the  vivifick  influence  of 
the  fun,  was  incarnated,  and  appeared 
in  human  form  about  Epidaurus.  And 
that  this  Pagan  dodrine,  older  thaw 
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Clariftianity,  proved  out  of  Philo , writing 
■of  a fun,  and  moon  intelligible,  as  well 
as  fenfible,  religioufly  worfhipped  by  the 
Pagans  ; that  is,  the  ideas  of  the  arche- 
typal world.  And  thus  were  thefe  ideas 
of  the  divine  Intellect,  vomo't  Seoi,  intel- 
ligible gods,  to  Plotinus  alfo.  Page  496, 

&c.  501 

Wherefore  Julian , Apuleius , and 
thofe  others,  who  thus  made  all  the  Pa- 
gan invifible  gods  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  the  divine  ideas,  the  patterns  of 
things  in  the  archetypal  world,  fuppofed 
them  not  to  be  fo  many  independent 
deities,  nor  really  diftinct  fubftances„  fe- 
parate  from  one  another,  but  only  fo 
many  partial  confederations  of  one  God. 
Julian  before  affirming  them,  auV# 

yeyem &xi  a u’r«f,  <ruvuffa<%£»v  te  xxi  ivinracp- 

Xhv  au’rw.  As  to  have  been  generated  out 
of  him  ; fo  alfo  to  coexijl  with  him , and 
inexijl  in  him.  501,  502 

That  the  Pagans  appointed  fome  par- 
ticular god  or  goddefs  by  name,  to  pre- 
fide  over  every  thing  •,  (there  being  y-v- 
<5ev  «Seo!>,  nothing  at  all  without  a god  to 
them)  appeareth  from  that  catalogue  of 
their  ignoble,  or  petty  gods,  collected 
by.  St.  Aujlin  out  o IVarro.  Now  it  is 

incredible,  that  they  fhould  think  all 
thefe  to  be  fo  many  Angle,  fubftantial 
fpirits  of  each  fex,  really  exifting  apart 
in  the  world  : they  mult  therefore  needs 
take  them  to  be  fo  many  partial  confide- 
rations  of  the  Deity,  either  in  the  way  of 
the  more  high-flown  Platonifts,  as  his 
ideas  exemplarily  and  virtually  contain- 
ing all  things;  or  elfe  in  that  more  com- 
mon and  eafy  way  of  the  generality  ; as 
fo  many  feveral  denominations  of  him, 
according  to  the  feveral  manifeftations 
of  his  power  and  providence;  or,  as  the 
Pagans  in  Eufebius  declare  themfelves, 
thofe  feveral  virtues  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme  God,  themfelves  perfonated  and 
deified.  Which  yet,  becaufe  they  were 
not  executed,  without  the  fubfervient 
miniftry  of  created  fpirits,  angels  or  dc- 

VOL.  II. 


mons  appointed  to  prefide  over  fuch 
things  ; therefore  might  thefe  alfo,  col- 
lectively taken,  be  included  under  them. 

Page  502,  503 

But  for  the  fuller  clearingof  this  point, 
that  the  Pagan  polytheifm  was  in  great 
part  nothing  but  the  polyonymy  of  one 
God,  two  things  here  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  Firft,  that  the  Pagan  theology 
univerfally  fuppofed  God  to  be  diffufed 
thorough  all,  to  permeate  and  pervade 
all,  and  intimately  to  aft  all.  Thus 
Horns  Apollo  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus, 
among  the  Greeks,  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nick,  Arifiotle  the  Italick,  and  Stoical 
philofophers.  Thus  the  Indian  Brach- 
mans  before  Strabo.  Thus  alfo  the  La- 
tin Poets ; and  Seneca , Quintilian , Apu- 
leius and  Servius , befides  others.  503, 

504 

That  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  alfo, 
though  neitherof  them  confounded  God 
with  the  world,  but  affirmed  him  to  be 
unmingled  with  any  thing,  yet  con- 
cluded him  in  like  manner  to  permeate 
and  pervade  all  things.  Plato* s etymology 
of  JWjov,  as  taken  for  a name  of  God,  to 
this  purpofe  in  his  Cratylus.  Where  a 
fragment  of  Heraclitus,  and  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  God  agreeably  hereunto  ; a mofl 
fubtle  and  fwift  fubflance,  that  perme- 
ates and  pafles  through  every  thing,  by 
which  all  things  are  made.  But  Plato 
declaiming  this  corporeity  of  the  Deity, 
will  neither  have  it  fire,  nor  heat  ; but 
a perfedt  Mind,  that  pafles  through  all 
things  unmixedly.  505 

Wherefore  no  wonder,  if  the  Pagans 
fuppofing  God  to  be  diffufed  through  all 
things,  called  him  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  by 
feveral  names,  as  in  the  earth,  Ceres ; in 
the  fea,  Neptune ; &c.  This  account 
of  the  Pagan  polytheifm  given  by  Paulus 
Orofius , That  whilfl  they  believed  God 
to  be  in  many  things,  they  indifcreetly 
made  many  gods  of  him.  505,  506 

Further  to  be  obferved,  that  many  of 
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the  Pagan  theologers  Teemed  to  go  yet  a 
ftrain  higher,  they  fuppofing  God  not 
only  to  pervade  all  things,  but  alfo  to 
be  himfelf  all  things.  That  the  ancient 
Egyptian  theology  ran  To  high,  evident 
from  the  Saitick  infcription.  A ftrong 
tang  hereof  in  jEfchylus  •,  as  alfo  in  Lu- 
can. Neither  was  this  proper  to  thofe, 
who  held  God  tobetheSoul  of  the  world, 
but  the  language  alfo  of  thofe  other  more 
refined  philofophers,  Xenophanes,  Par- 
menides, &c.  they  affirming  God  to  be 
One  and  All,  with  which  agreeth  the 
author  of  the  Afclepian  Dialogue,  that 
God  is  Unus  Omnia , one  all  things  and 
that  before  things  were  made, he  did  then 
ycpvTTTsrj  hide  them , or  occultly  contain 
them  all  within  himfelf.  In  like  man- 
ner Orpheus.  Page  506,  507 

This  not  only  a further  ground  of  the 
polyonymy  of  one  God,  according  to 
the  various  manifeftations  of  himfelf  in 
the  world,  but  alfo  of  another  ftrange 
phaenomenon  in  the  Pagan  theology, 
their  perfonating  the  inanimate^parts  of 
the  world,  and  natures  of  things,  and 
bellowing  the  names  of  gods  and  god- 
deffes  upon  them.  Thus  Mofchopulus  be- 
fore cited,  and  Arnobius.  This  Plutarch 
thinks  to  have  been  done  at  firll  meto- 
nymically  only,  the  effects  of  the  gods 
being  called  gods ; asthe  books  of  Plato , 
Plato.  And  thus  far  not  difiiked  by 
him.  But  himfelf  complaineth,  that  af- 
terwards it  was  carried  on  further  by  fu~ 
perftitious  religionift-s,  and  not  without 
great  impiety.  Neverthelefs,  that  ina- 
nimate fubftances,  and  the  natures  of 
things,  were  formerly  deified  by  the 
ancient  Pagans,  otherwife  than  metony- 
mically,  proved  from  Cicero , Philo , and 
Plato.  For  they  fuppofing  God  to  per- 
vade all  things,  and  to  be  all  things,  did 
therefore  look  upon  every  thing  as  fa- 
cred  or-  divine  ; and  theologize  the 
pirts  of  the  world  and  natures  of  things  v 
titularly  making  them  gods  and  god- 
defifes.  But  efpecialiy  inch  things,  as 


wherein  human  utility  was  moll  con- 
cerned, and  which  had  moll  of  wonder 
in  them.  Page  507,  510 

This  properly  the  phyfiological  the- 
ology of  the  Pagans,  their  perfonating 
and  deifying  the  natures  of  things,  and 
inanimate  fubftances.  That  the  ancient 
poetick  fables  of  the  gods  were  many 
of  them,  in  their  firft  and  true  meaning, 
thus  phyfiologically  allegorical,  and  not 
mere  herology,  affirmed  againft  Eufe- 
bius.  Zeno , Cleanthes , and  Chryfippus , 
famous  for  thus  allegorizing  the  fables 
of  the  gods.  ChryJippusWis  allegorizing 
an  obfcene  pidlure  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
in  Samos.  Plato , though  no  friend  to 
thefe  poetick  fables,  yet  confelfes  fome 
of  them  to  have  contained  allegories  in 
them  : the  fame  doth  alfo  Dionyfius  Ha - 
licarnajj<£us  *,  and  Cicero  likewife,  who 
affirmeth  this  perfonating  and  deifying 
the  natures  of  things,  to  have  filled  the 
world  with  fuperftitioti.  510,  512 

Againft  Eufebius  again,  That  the 
whole  theology  of  the  Pagans  confifted 
not  in  thus  deifying  the  natures  of  things, 
and  inanimate  bodies  ; becaufe  he,  that 
acknowledged  no  animant  God,  ac- 
knowledged no  God  at  all,  but  is  a 
downright  Atheift.  512 

Neither  ought  this.phyfiological  the- 
ology of  the  Pagans,  that  confifted  in 
perfonating  and  deifying  the  natures  of 
things  and  inanimate  bodies,  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  natural  and  philofo- 
phical  theology  of  Varro , Sc.cvola  and 
others,  which  admitted  of  no  other  but 
animant  gods,  and  fuch  as  really  exifted 
in  nature  : for  which  caufe  it  was  called 
natural,  in  oppofition  to  the  fiditious 
and  phantaftick  poetick  gods.  512 
St.  Aujlin- s juft  cenfure  and  condem- 
nation of  the  Pagans,  for  their  thus  the- 
ologizing of  phyfiology,  or  fiditioufiy 
perfonating  and  deifying  the  natures  of 
things.  _ 512,.  513 

But  though  the  Pagans  did  thus  ver- 
bally perfonate  and  deify  the  things  of 
i nature, 


nature,  yet  did  not  the  intelligent  a- 
amongft  them  therefore  count  thefe  true 
and  proper  gods.  CottamCicero,  ‘though 
‘ we  call  corn  Ceres , and  wine  Bacchus , 

* yet  was  there  never  any  one  fo  mad,  as  to 

* take  that  for  a God,  which  himfelf  feeds 
•*  upon  and  devours.’  The  Pagans  really 
accounted  that  only  for  a God,  by  the 
invoking  whereof  they  might  expedt  be- 
nefit to  themfelves;  and  therefore  nothing 
inanimate.  This  proved  from  Plato,  A- 
rijlctle , Lucretius , Cicero  and  Plutarch. 
Wherefore  thefe  natures  of  things  dei- 
fied, but  fictitious  and  phaataftick  gods. 
Nor  can  any  other  fenfe  be  made  of  them 
than  this,  that  they  were  really  but  fo 
many  feveral  names  of  one  fupreme  God, 
as  feverally  manifefted  in  his  works:  ac- 
cording to  that  Egyptian  theology,  that 
God  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  e- 
very  thing,  or  every  thing  by  the  name 
of  God.  With  which  agreeth  Seneca , 
that  there  may  be  as  many  names  of 
God,  as  there  are  gifts  and  effedts  of 
his ; and  the  writer  Be  Mundo , that 
God  may  be  denominated  from  every 
nature,  he  being  the  caufe  of  all  things. 

.Page  5*3,  5*5 
Wherefore  thefe  deified  natures  of 
things  were  not  diredlly  wor/hipped  by 
the  intelligent  Pagans,  but  only  rela- 
tively to  the  fupreme  God,  or  in  way 
of  complication  with  him  only  ; and 
fo  not  fo  much  themfelves,  as  God 
worfhipped  in  them.  The  Pagans  pre- 
tence, that  they  did  not  look  upon  the 
world  with  fuch  eyes  as  oxen  and  horfes 
do,  but  with  religious  eyes,  fo  as  to  fee 
God  in  every  thing.  They  therefore 
worfhipped  the  invifible  Deity,  in  the 
vifible  manifeftations  of  himfelf ; God 
and  the  world  together.  This  fome- 
times  called  Pan  and  Jupiter.  Thus 
was  the  whole  world  laid  to  be  the 
greateft  God,  and  the  circle  of  the  hea- 
vens worshipped  by  the  Perfiatis  ; not  as 
inanimate  matter,  but  as  the  vifible  mani- 


fe  fin  tic  n of  the  Deity,  difplayed  from  it, 
and  pervaded  by  it.  When  tne  Roman 
fea-captains  facrificed  to  the  waves, 
their  worfnip  intended  to  that  God,  who 
fiilleth  the  waves,  and  quieteth  the 
billows.  Page  515,  516 

Thefe  Pagans  a'ifo  apprehended  a ne- 
ceffity  of  permitting  men  to  worfhip  the 
invifible  God  in  his  vifible  works.  This 
account  given  by  them  in  Eufebius.  Plato 
himfelf  approved  of  worfhipping  the  in- 
vifible God  in  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,. 
as  his  vifible  images.  And  though 
Maximus  Tyrius  wouid  have  men  endea- 
vour to  rife  above  the  ftarry  heavens, 
and  all  vifible  things,  yet  does  he  allow 
the  weaker  to  worfhip  God  in  his  proge- 
ny. And  Socrates  perfuades Euthy demus 
to  be  contented  herewith.  Befides  which, 
fome  Pagans  worfhipping  the  elements, 
diredted  their  intention  to  the  fpirits  of 
thofe  elements,  as  Julian  in  Ammiamsy 
(thefe  being  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  anima- 
ted ) or  elfe  to  thofe  daemons,  whom 
they  conceived  to  inhabit  them,  or  pre- 
fide  over  them.  Page  5 16,  518 

XXXIII.  Further  to  be  obferved, 
that  amongfl  thofe  natures  of  things,  fome 
were  merely  accidental,  as  hope,  love, 
defire,  memory,  truth,  virtue,  p:ety, 
faith,  juftice,  concord,  clemency,  vic- 
tory, eccho,  night.  Acording  to  which, 
the  vulgar  Athenians  fuppofed  St.  Paul 
to  have  deified  Anaftajis , or  made  a god- 
defs  of  the  refurredtion,  as  well  as  a God 
of  Jefus.  Vices  alfo  fometimes  thus  dei- 
fied by  them,  as  Contumely  and  Impu- 
dence, ( to  whom  were  temples  dedicated 
at  Athens ) though  to  the  end,  that  thefe 
things  might  be  deprecated.  Thefe  ac- 
cidents fometimes  deified  under  counter- 
feit proper  names,  as  Pleafure  under  the 
name  of  Volupia , and  Lubentina  Venus  j 
Time  under  the  name  of  Chronos  or  Sa- 
turn *,  Prudence,  or  W ifdom,  under  the 
names  of  Athena , or  Minerva  ; againfl: 
which,  Origen  in  his  anfwer  to  Celfus. 

6 D 2 Cicero 
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Cicero  himfelf  allowed  of  dedicating 
temples  to  mind,  virtue,  piety,  faith, 
lAc.  Page  518,  520 

But  fuch  accidents  and  affections  of 
things  deified  could  not  poffibly  be  ac- 
counted true  and  proper  gods,  they 
having  not  uV oc~u.<riv  i<rizv,  any  real 

fubjijlence , or  fubftantial  ejfence  of  their 
own.  And  thus  does  Origen again  difpute 
againft  Minerva's  godfhip,  as  tropologi- 
zed  into  prudence.  As  he  doth  alfo  elfe- 
where,  upon  the  fame  ground,  againft 
that  of  M emory,the  mother  of  the  mufes, 
and  that  of  the  graces  •,  he  concluding, 
thefe  and  fuch  like  therefore,  to  be  no- 
thing but  figments  of  the  Greeks,  they 
being  things  perfonated,  and  feigned 
with  human  members.  Thus  the  Pa- 
gans condemned  by  Prudentius  alfo,  for 
feigning  things  incorporeal,  with  coun- 
terfeit members.  Thefe  gods  plainly 
exploded  by  Cotta,  or  Cicero  in  difguife; 
as  having  oniy  vim  rerum,  but  not 
deorum,  the  force  of  things,  but  not 
of  gods  in  them  ; or  being  but  nature 
rerum,  and  not  figure  deorum.  520, 

521 

Wherefore  the  true  meaning  of  thefe 
deified  natures  of  things  could  be  no 
other  than  this,  that  God  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  worfhipped  in  all  things ; 
or,  as  the  Pagans  themfelves  declare  it, 
that  the  force  of  every  thing  was,  both 
governed  by  God,  and  it  felf  divine. 
Pliny  of  this  breaking  and  crumbling  of 
the  Deity  into  parts,  every  one  wor- 
fhiping  that  in  God,  and  for  a god,  which 
himfelf  moft  flood  in  need  of.  This  di- 
viding of  the  fimple  Deity,  and  wor- 
fhipping  it  brokenly  by  parcels  and  piece- 
meal, as  manifefted  in  all  the  feveral 
things  of  nature,  and  parts  of  the  world, 
juftly  cenfured,  and  elegantly  perftrin- 
ged,  by  Prudentius  againft  Symmachus. 
Where  Prudentius  grants,  that  Symma- 
chus, who  declared,  that  it  was  one 
thing,  which  all  worfhipped  ; when  he 
facrificed  to  Victory,  did  facrifice  to  God 


Almighty,  under  that  partial  notion,  as 
the  giver  of  victory.  This,  in  the  E- 
gyptian  allegory,  Ofiris  mangled  and 
cut  in  pieces  by  Typhon.  Victory  and 
Virtue,  as  well  as  Neptune , Mars  and 
Bellona,  but  feveral  names  or  notions 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  prologue  of  Plautus 
his  Amphitryo.  Page  521,  522 

Votfius  his  opinion,  that  thefe  deified 
accidents,  and  natures  of  things,  as  well 
as  the  other  Pagan  invifible  Gods,  were 
commonly  look’d  upon  by  the  vulgar, 
as  fo  many  fingie,  fubftantial  minds,  or 
fpirits  created  by  the  fupreme  God,  and 
appointed  to  prefide  over  thofe  feveral 
things  refpeCtively.  Where  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  neither  the  political,  nor  the 
poetical  gods  of  the  Pagans,  were  taken, 
fo  much  as  by  the  vulgar,  for  fo  many 
independent  deities.  523,  524 

Probable,  that  by  thefe  gods  the 
wifer  Pagans  fometimes  underftood  dae- 
mons in  general,  or  collectively  ; that 
is,  whofoever  they  were,  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  over  thofe  feveral 
things,  or  difpenfe  them.  As  ALolus  in 
Axrianus  feems  to  be  taken  for  the  dae- 
mons appointed  by  God  Almighty  to 
prefide  over  the  winds.  524,  52  5 

LaAantius  his  reafon,  why  the  Con- 
fentes  and  feleCl  gods,  vulgarly  wor- 
fhipped by  the  Romans,  could  not  be 
fingie  daemons  or  angels.  525 

And  from  Ariflotle' s obfervation,  a- 
gainft  Zeno,  That,  according  to  law,  or 
civil  theology,  one  God  was  chief  for 
one  thing,  and  another  for  another,  con- 
cluded, that  thefe  political  gods  were 
not  properly  the  fubfervient  minifters  of 
the  Supreme  ; and  therefore  could  be 
nothing  but  feveral  names  and  notions 
of  one  natural  God,  according  to  his 
various  powers  and  effects.  525,  526 
And  thus  does  Voffius  himfelf  after- 
wards confefs,  that,  according  to  the 
natural  theology,  all  the  Pagan  gods 
were  but  feveral  denominations  of 
one  God.  Where,  notwithftanding,  this 

learned 
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learned  and  induftrious  phi  ologer  Teems 
to  take  the  natural  and  philofophick 
theology  for  the  phyfioiogical,  he  ma- 
king the  god  thereof  the  nature  of 
things.  Whereas  the  natural  theology 
was  the  true,  and  real,  and  philofophi- 
cal,  oppofed  both  to  the  fidions  of  the 
poets,  and  the  inftitutes  of  law-makers 
and  politicians.  As  Varro  affirmeth, 
that  in  cities  thofe  things  were  wor- 
fhipped and  believed,  according  to  falfe 
opinions,  which  had  no  nature,  nor 
real  fubfiftence,  neither  in  the  world, 
nor  without  it.  The  God  of  the  Pa- 
gans not  the  nature  of  things,  which 
could  be  the  Numen  of  none  but  of 
Atheifts  •,  but  an  underftanding  Being, 
the  great  Mind,  or  Soul  of  the  whole 
world,  pervading  ad  things.  Thus  un- 
queftionably  true,  that  the  many  poe- 
tical and  political  gods  were  butfeveral 
names  or  notions  of  one  natural, real,  and 
true  God.  Bendes  which,  there  were 
other  inferiour  ministers  of  thisfupreme 
God,  acknowledged  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  his  providence,  and  religioufly 
worfhipped  alfo.  A brief,  but  full  ac- 
count, of  the  Pagans  natural  theology, 
fet  down  by  Prudentius.  Page  526,527 
And  when  the  more  high-flown  Pa- 
gans referred  thefe  poetical  and  politi- 
cal gods  to  the  divine  ideas,  or  pat- 
terns of  things  in  the  archetypal  world  •, 
which,  befidesthe  Platonifts,  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Celfus  are  faid  to  have  done, 
making  the  brute  animals  worfhipped 
by  them,  but  fymbols  of  the  eternal 
ideas  ; they  hereby  made  thefe  gods  to 
be  but  To  many  partial  confiderations  of 
one  God  neither,  as  being  all  things, 
or  containing  in  himfelf  the  caufes  of 
all  things  as  Julian  himfelf  declareth 
in  his  flxth  oration.  527,  528 

An  anacephalaeofis,  that  much  of 
the  Pagan  polytheifm  was  but  the  po- 
iyonymy  of  one  God  •,  he  being  wor- 
fhipped under  feveral  names.  Firft,  ac- 
cording to  feveral  general  notions  of 


him  ; as  of  Janus,  Genius,  Saturn,  Mi- 
nerva, Urania , or  the  heavenly  Venus , 
or  Love,  and  others  before  declared. 
So  alfo  of  Summanus,  according  to  $. 
Aujiin , and  Themis,  afterwards  to  be 
mentioned.  Page 528,  529 

And  fecondly,  according  to  other 
more  particular  notions  of  them,  (in 
their  fpecial  gods) as  ading  in  fome  parts 
of  the  world  only,  or  exercifing  fome 
particular  powers.  529,  530 

And  laftly,  as  pervading  all  things, 
and  being  all  things,  or  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  he  was  thereupon  called  by 
the  name  of  every  thing,  or  every  thing 
by  his  name.  The  Pagans  in  S.  Auflin  ■, 
that  their  anceftors  were  not  fo  lottilh, 
as  not  to  underftand,  that  thofe  things 
of  nature  were  but  divine  gifts,  and 
not  themfelves  gods.  And  the  Pagans 
in  Eufebius ; that  the  invinble  God,  the 
caufe  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  wor- 
fhipped in  his  vifible  effeds,  wherein 
he  hath  difplayed  himfelf.  530 

Though  the  two  former  kinds  of 
thefe  gods  only  called  by  Athanafius 
poetical  and  fiditious,  he  oppofing  them 
to  thofe  of  the  third  fort,  that  were 
natural  and  real  things  ; yet  may  thefe 
alfo  be  well  called  poetical,  fiditious, 
and  phantaftical  gods  too ; becaufe 
though  themfelves  were  real  things, 
exifting  in  nature,  yet  was  their  perfo- 
nation,  and  deification,  meer  fidion, 
fancy  and  poetry.  And  accordingly, 
were  they  before  called  by  Origen  ‘Ea- 
km'M  dva.TTXtx.tr hutu,  meer  figments  of  the 
Greeks . 530,  531 

XXXIV.  Of  thofe  Pagans,  who  fup- 
pofed  the  fupreme  God  to  be  the  whole 
animated  world.  Hitherto  fhewed,  that 
even  the  meft  refined  of  the  Pagans  a- 
greed  in  thefe  two  things.  Firft,  in 
breaking  and  crumbling  the  one  Ample 
Deity,  and  multiplying  it  into  many 
gods  or  parcelling  it  out  into  feveral 
particular  notions,  according  to  its  fe- 
veral powers  and  virtues  ( YloX\juwy.ov 
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being,  to  thefe  Pagans,  the  fame  thing 
with  IIoAu^uvajwov.)  And  then,  in  theolo- 
gizing the  whole  world,  perfonating  and 
deifying  the  natures  of  things,  acci- 
dents, and  inanimate  bodies.  They  fup- 
pofing  God  to  pervade  all  things,  and 
himfelf  to  be  in  a manner  all  things  : 
therefore  every  thing  to  the  religious, 
facred  and  divine  j and  God  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  in  all.  page  531,532 

We  (hall  now  add,  that  both  thofe 
forementioned  principles,  of  God’s  per- 
vading all  things,  and  his  being  all 
things,  were  carried  on  farther  by  thofe 
Pagan  theologers,  who  had  no  higher 
notion  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  than  as 
the  foul  of  the  world.  For  firft,  where- 
as the  more  refined  Pagans  fuppofed 
God  to  pervade  all  things  unmixedly  *, 
thefe  mingled  and  confounded  him 
with  the  whole  world  ; fome  of  them 
fuppofing  him  alfo  to  be  a fubtiie  body. 

532>  533 

Again,  whereas  the  other  more  fubli- 
mated  Pagans  affirmed  God  lo  to  be  all, 
as  neverthelefs  to  be  fomething  alfo  a- 
bove  all  ; thefe  concluded  him  to  be 
nothing  higher  than  the  animated 
world.  533 

And  though  they  fuppofed,  that  as 
well  in  this  mundane  animal,  as  in  o- 
ther  animals,  there  was  fomething  prin- 
cipal and  hegemonical,  ( whether  the 
fun,  or  aether,  or  fire,)  which  there- 
fore was  emphatically  called  God  ; yet 
did  they  conceive  the  whole  matter 
thereof  to  be  animated,  and  fo  to  be 
all  God.  Not  barely  as  matter,  but 
by  reafon  of  the  foul  thereof.  534,  535 

Now  if  the  whole  world  animated 
be  the  fupreme  God,  then  mull  all  the 
parts  and  members  of  the  world  be  the 
parts  and  members  of  one  God  ; but 
not  themfelves  therefore  properly  fo 
many  gods.  This  affirmed  by  Or'igcn , 
as  the  true  fenfe  of  thefe  Pagans,  a- 
gainft  that  unwary  aflertion  of  Celfus , 
that  if  the  whole  were  god,  then  mu  ft 


the  feveral  parts  thereof  needs  be  gods. 

Page  535 

Wherefore  though  thefe  Pagans  dei- 
fied the  parts  of  the  world  and  natures 
of  things,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the 
mundane  foul  •,  yet  did  not  the  intelli- 
gent amongft  them  worfhip  them  fe- 
verally,  as  fo  many  true  and  proper 
gods,  but  only  as  the  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  one  great  animal  or  god  ; or 
rather  worfhip  the  great  mundane  Soul 
(the  life  of  the  whole  world,)  in  them 
all.  This  proved  from  S.  Aufiin . 536, 

537 

The  fame  plainly  declared  alfo  by  the 
Pagans  in  Athanafms , that  not  the  di- 
vided parts  of  the  world  were  by  them 
accounted  fo  many  feveral  gods,  but 
the  whole,  made  up  of  them  all,  one 
God  ; which  yet  might  be  worfhipped 
in  its  feveral  parts.  537 

The  Pagans  being  thus  divided,  as 
to  their  opinions,  concerning  the  na- 
tural and  true  theology  ; fome  of  them 
worfhipped  the  world  as  the  body  of 
God,  but  others  only  as  his  image  or 
temple.  Thus  Plutarch,  though  difliking 
the  deifying  of  inanimate  things,  did 
notwithftanding  approve  of  worshipping 
God  in  the  whole  world,  as  his  moft 
facred  temple.  And  the  Perfian  Magi, 
allowing  of  no  artificial  temples,  made 
with  mens  hands,  worfhipped  God  fub 
dio , and  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  as 
conceiving  the  whole  world  to  be  his 
natural  temple.  For  the  fame  reafon 
did  they  condemn  alfo  artificial  ftatues 
and  images,  concluding  fire,  earth,  and 
water,  and  the  like  parts  of  the  world, 
to  be  the  natural  images  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  Dino  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
This  difference  amongft  the  Pagan  the- 
ologers noted  by  Macrobius.  Thus 
were  all  the  Pagans  world-worfhippers, 
in  different  fenfes  ; but  not  as  a dead 
and  inanimate  thing,  but  either  as  the 
body  of  God,  or  elfe  as  his  temple  or 

image-  537>  539 

Fur- 
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Furthermore,  the  Pagans  univerfally 
acknowledging  the  world  to  be  an  ani- 
mal, thofe  of  them,  who  fuppofed  it  not 
to  be  the  firft  and  higheft  God,  conceiv’d 
it  to  be  either  a fecond,  or  elfe  a third 
God  ; and  fo  worfhipped  it,  not  only 
as  a temple  or  image,  but  alfo  as  the 
fon  of  the  firfl  God.  Celfus  pretended 
the  Chriftians  to  have  called  their  Je- 
fu s , the  Son  of  God,  in  imitation  of  thefe 
Pagans,  who  filled  the  world  fo.  Page 

539>  540 

Thus  have  we  made  it  fully  to  ap- 
pear, that,  according  to  the  faying  of 
Anlijlhenes , the  many  popular  gods  of 
the  Pagans  were  but  one  and  the  fame 
natural  God  *,  or,  according  to  that  of 
Euclides , their  many  gods  were  but 
many  names.  So  that  neither  their 
poetical,  nor  yet  their  political  theolo- 
gy, was  looked  upon  by  them  as  true 
and  natural.  540 

Neverthelefs,  the  wifer  Pagans  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  there  ought  to  be 
another  theology,  befides  the  natural, 
fitly  calculated  for  the  vulgar,  and  ha- 
ving a mixture  of  falfhood  and  fabu- 
lofity  in  if.  Varro  and  Scavola  agreed, 
that  the  vulgar  being  uncapable  of  the 
true  and  natural  theology,  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  be  deceived  in  their 
religion.  Strabo  alfo,  that  the  vulgar 
cannot  by  philofophick  reafon,  and 
truth,  be  carried  on  to  piety  ; but  this 
mufl  be  done  by  fuperftition,  and  by 
the  help  of  fables,  and  prodigious  re- 
lations. The  fame  partly  acknowledged 
by  Synefius  for  true.  Plato  alfo,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  out  God,  but  impof- 
fible  to  declare  him  to  the  vulgar  ; 
and  therefore  a neceffity  of  a civil  the- 
ology, diftinft  from  the  natural  and 
philofophical.  54°)  542 

XXXV.  We  come  now  to  the  next 
thing  propofed,  that,  befides  this  feem- 
ing  and  phantaftick  polytheifm  of  the 
Pagans,  which  was  nothing  but  the  po- 
lyonymy  of  one  God,  they  had  ano- 


ther real  polytheifm,  even  in  their  na- 
tural and  philofophick  theology  it  felf. 
But  this  not  of  felf-exiftent  gods,  but 
generated  or  created  ones  only.  Thus, 
according  to  Plutarch , one  higheft  un- 
made God  is  the  maker  and  father  of 
all  the  other  gods,  generated  or  de- 
rived from  him.  And  Proclus  con- 
clude?, all  the  gods  to  derive  their  god- 
fhip  from  the  firft  God  ; who  therefore 
is  the  fountain  of  the  Godhead.  Page 

542,  543 

Thefe  inferiour  Pagan  gods  ftyled 
by  Ammianus  Marcelhnus  fubftantial 
powers,  in  way  of  oppofition  to  thofe 
other  poetical  and  political  gods,  that 
were  not  fubftantial  or  real,  but  only 
feveral  names  or  notions  of  one  fu- 
preme  God.  Thofe  fubftantial  powers 
(as  divination  and  prophecy  was  by 
them  imparted  to  men)  faid  to  be  all 
fubjedl  to  that  one  fovereign  Deity, 
called  Themis , placed  by  Pagan  theolo- 
gers  in  the  throne  of  Jupiter.  This 
Themis  alfo  another  name  or  notion  of 
the  fupreme  God,  befides  thofe  before 
mentioned.  Poetry  and  phantaftry  in- 
termingled by  the  Pagans  with  their 
natural  or  philofophick  theology.  543, 

544 

Thus  the  Pagans  held  both  one  God, 
and  many  gods,  in  different  fenfes.  O- 
natus  and  Plotinus , that  the  majefty  of 
the  fupreme  God  confifteth  in  having 
multitudes  of  gods  dependent  on  him, 
and  ruled  by  him  •,  and  that  the  honour 
done  to  them  redounds  to  him.  The 
gods  of  the  original  Pagans,  not  meer 
dead  ftatues  and  images,  but  living  un- 
derftanding  beings,  reprefented  by  them. 
That  Chriftians  afferted  no  folitary  Dei- 
ty, as  Pagans  pretended,  but  agreed  with 
this  of  Seneca , that  God  hath  generated 
or  created,  innumerable  underftanding 
beings  fuperiour  to  men,  minifters  of  his 
kingdom  ; the  only  difference  being 
this,  that  they  gave  them  no  religious 
worlhip : out  of  Laffantius.  544,  446 

XXXV  U 
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XXXVI.  That  befides  the  inferiour 
gods,  generally  received  by  all  the  Pa- 
gans, (namely,  animated  ftars,  dae- 
mons, and  heroes,)  the  more  refined,  of 
them,  who  accounted  not  the  animated 
world  the  fupreme  Deity,  acknowledg- 
ed a Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  fu- 
periour  to  them  all.  Which  doftrine 
affirmed  by  Plotinus  to  have  been  very 
ancient,  and  no  invention  of  Plato’s. 

Page  546 

Parmenides  an  aflerter  of  a trinity, 
long  before  Plato.  This  imputed  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  by  Moderatus  in  Sim- 
plicius, and  Jamblichus  in  Proclus.  Be- 
fore Pythagoras,  Orpheus  had  his  trini- 
ty, Phanes , Uranus , and  Chronus  the 
fame  with  Plato’s  three  kings  or  prin- 
ciples. Probable,  that  Pythagoras  and 
Orpheus  derived  the  fame  from  the 
theology  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes.  Some 
footfteps  of  fuch  a trinity,  in  the  Mi- 
thraick  myfteries,  amongft  the  Perfians, 
and  the  Zoroaftrian  Cabala.  The  fame 
exprefiy  declared  in  the  Magick  or 
Chaldaic  oracles.  A trinity  of  gods 
worfhipped  anciently  by  the  Samothra- 
cians,  and  called  by  an  Hebrew  name 
Cabiri,  the  mighty  gods.  From  thence 
the  Roman  Capitoline  trinity  derived  j 
the  fecond  whereof,  Minerva , or  the 
divine  wifdom.  The  'Pernary,  a num- 
ber ufed  by  the  Pagans,  in  their  reli- 
gious rites,  as  myfterious.  546,  547 
It  being  no  way  probable,  that  fuch 
a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  ffiould 
have  fprung  from  human  wit,  we  may 
reafonably  afient  to  what  Proclus  af- 
firmeth,  that  it  was  at  firft  §t<n ragxSo- 
to<;  StoXoylz,  a theology  of  divine  tradi- 
tion or  revelation  ; as  having  been  firft 
imparted  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from 
them  communicated  to  other  nations. 
Neverthelefs,  as  this  divine  Cabala  was 
but  little  underftood  by  thefe  Pagans, 
fo  was  it  by  many  of  them  depraved 
and  adulterated.  547,  548 

This  called  univerfally  by  them,  a 


trinity  of  gods  •,  or  a firft,  fecond,  and 
third  god  : by  fome  a trinity  of  caufes, 
and  of  principles,  and  of  opificers.  The 
tradition  of  the  three  gods,  in  Proclus, 
ancient  and  famous.  Numenius  his  three 
gods,  called  by  him,  the  father,  the 
fon,  and  the  nephew,  (or  grandfon.) 
Nous  or  IntelledV,  to  Plotinus , a fe- 
cond god  : as  alfo  the  world  an  image 
of  all  the  three  gods.  Plotinus  and 
Porphyrius,  their  ecftatick  union  w'ith 
the  firft  of  thefe  three  gods.  Page  548, 

549 

That  Philo,  a religious  Jew,  and 
zealous  oppofer  of  the  Pagan  polythe- 
ifm,  called,  notwithftanding,  the  di- 
vine Word  alfo  a fecond  god.  This 
not  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  Chri- 
ftianity.  Neverthelefs  S.  A-tJlin  partly 
excufes  this  language  in  the  Pagans.  549, 

550 

And  they  perhaps  the  more  excufa- 
ble,  becaufe  they  fometimes  called  alfo 
thofe  three  hypoftafes,  taken  all  toge- 
ther, the  firft  god.  551 

Nor  was  this  trinity  of  divine  hy- 
poftafes ill-languaged  only  by  the  Pa- 
gans, but  alfo  the  Cabala  thereof  much 
depraved  and  adulterated  by  fome  Pla- 
tonifts  and  Pythagoreans.  As  firft,  fuch 
as  made  the  world  to  be  the  third  god. 
Such  a trinity,  a confounding  of  God 
and  creature  together.  551,  552 

And  that  this  an  adulterated  notion 
of  the  trinity,  evident  from  hence  ; be- 
caufe no  rcafon,  why  thefe  philofophers 
fhould  ftop  here,  fince  the  fun,  moon 
and  ftars,  and  their  other  generated 
gods,  differ  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree,  from  the  world.  552 

Neither  will  this  excufe  them,  that 
they  underftood  this  chiefly  of  the  foul 
of  the  world  •,  fince  if  there  were  fuch 
a mundane  foul,  as  together  with  the 
world  made  up  one  animal,  this  it  felf 
muft  needs  be  a creature  alfo.  ibid. 

This  probably  the  reafon,  why  Phi- 
lo, though  acknowledging  the  divine 

Word, 
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Word,  as  a fecond  god,  and  fecond 
caufe,  yet  no  where  fpeaketh  of  a third 
god  ; left  he  fhould  thereby  feem  to 
deify  the  whole  created  world.  Though 
he  call  God  alfo,  in  fome  fenfe,  the 
foul  of  the  world  too,  (whether  mean* 
ing  thereby  his  firft,  or  his  fecond  god.J 
So  that  Philo  feems  to  have  acknow- 
ledged only  a duality,  and  not  a trini- 
ty, of  divine  hypoftafes.  Page  552, 

553 

Another  depravation  of  this  Szovrx- 
SioXoylx,  theology  of  divine  tra- 
dition, or  Cabala  of  the  trinity,  that 
fome  of  thefe  Platonifts  and  Pythago- 
reans, concluding  all  thofe  feyeral  ideas 
of  the  divine  intellect,  or  archetypal 
world,  to  be  fo  many  diftindt  fubftan- 
ces,  animals,  and  gods  ; have  thereby 
made  their  fecond  hypoftafis,  not  one, 
but  a heap  of  innumerable  gods  and  hy~ 
poftafes ; and  confequently  deftroyed 
their  trinity.  553 

Though  Philo  again  here  Platonized 
fo  far,  as  to  fuppofe  an  incorporeal 
heaven  and  earth,  and  an  intelligible 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  to  have  been 
made  before  the  corporeal  and  fenfible ; 
yet  does  he  no  where  declare  them  to 
be  fo  many  diftindt  fubftances  and  ani- 
mals, much  lefs  gods ; but  on  the 
contrary  cenfures  that  for  Pagan  idola- 
try. This  pretence  of  worfhipping  the 
divine  ideas,  in  all  fenfible  things,  that 
which  gave  fandtuary  and  protection  to 
the  fouleft  and  fottifheft  of  all  the  Pa- 
gan idolatries  ; the  Egyptians  worfhip- 
ping  brute  animals  thus,  and  the  Greeks 
the  parts  of  the  world  inanimate,  and 
natures  of  things.  554 

A third  depravation  or  adulteration 
of  the  divine  Cabala  of  the  trinity,  by 
Proclus  and  other  latter  Platonifts,  af- 
ferting  an  innumerable  company  of  He- 
nades,  particular  unities,  fuperiour  to 
the  firft  Nous,  or  Intellect,  their  fecond 
hypoftafis  ; as  alfo  innumerable  Noes, 
fubftantial  Minds  or  Intellects,  fuperi- 
Vol.  II, 


our  to  the  firft  Pfyche,  their  third  hy- 
poftafis. Page  555 

Thefe  Noes  feem  to  be  aflerted  by 
Plotinus  alfo  ; as  likewife  the  Henades 
and  Agathotetcs  were  by  Simplicius. 

555>  556 

A fwarm  of  innumerable  Pagan  gods 
from  hence  ; befides  their  intelligible 
gods;  or  ideas,  particular  Henades  and 
Noes,  unities  and  intellects.  ibid. 

Now  fitice  thefe  particular  Henades 
and  Noes  of  theirs  muft  needs  be  crea- 
tures ; the  trinity  of  Proclus  and  fuch 
others,  nothing  but  a fcale  or  ladder  of 
nature,  wherein  God  and  the  creature 
are  confounded  together  *,  the  juncture 
or  commifiure  betwixt  them  being  no 
where  difcernible ; as  if  they  differed 
only  in  degrees:  a grofs  miftake  and  a- 
dulteration  of  the  ancient  Cabala  of 
the  trinity.  556,  557 

This  that  Platonick,  or  rather  Pfeu- 
do-Platonick  trinity,  by  us  oppofed  to 
the  Chriftian,  viz.  fuch  a trinity,  as 
confounds  the  differences  betwixt  God 
and  the  creature ; bringing  the  Deity, 
by  degrees,  down  lower  and  lower, 
and  at  length  fcattering  it  into  all  the 
animated  parts  of  the  world  *,  a foun- 
dation for  infinite  polytheifm,  cofmola- 
try  or  world -idolatry,  and  creature- 
worfhip.  Hence  the  Platonifts  and  Py- 
thagoreans the  fitteft  men  to  be  cham- 
pions for  Paganifm  againft  Chriftianity. 

557i  553 

Concerning  the  Chriftian  Trinity, 
three  things  to  be  obferved.  Firft,  that 
it  is  not  a trinity  of  meer  names  and 
words,  nor  logical  notions,  or  inade- 
quate conceptions  of  God  ; this  doc- 
trine having  been  condemned  by  the 
Chriftian  church,  in  Sabellius  and  o- 
thers  *,  but  a trinity  of  hypoftafes,  fub- 
fiftences,  or  perfons.  558,  559 

The  fecond  thing  obfervable  in  the 
ChriftianTrinity,that  though  the  fecond 
hypoftafis  thereof  were  begotten  from 
the  firft,  and  the  third  proceeded^  both 
6 E from 
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from  the  firft  and  fecond  ; yet  neither 
of  them  creatures.  Firft,  becaufe  not 
made  s£  ovr uv,  or  from  an  antecedent 

non-exiftence  brought  forth  into  being, 
but  both  of  them  co-eternal  with  the 
father.  Secondly,  becaufe  all  neceftarily 
exiftent,  and  unannihilable.  Thirdly, 
becaufe  all  of  them  univerfal,  or  infinite, 
and  creatures  of  all  other  particular  be- 
ings. _ Page  559 

The  third  obfervable  as  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  Trinity,  that  the  three  hypoftafes 
thereof  are  all  truely  and  really  one 
God  *,  not  only  by  reafon  of  agree- 
ment of  will,  but  alfo  of  a mutual  ■&£- 
and  permeation  of 

each  other,  and  inexiftence.  Though  no 
inftai'.ce  of  the  like  unity  to  be  found 
elfe where  in  nature  ; yet  fince  two  di- 
ftinCt  fubftances,  corporeal,  and  incor- 
poreal, make  one  man  and  perfon  in 
our  felves,  much  more  may  three  di- 
vine hypoftafes  be  one  God.  ibid. 

Though  much  of  myftery  in  the 
Chriftian  Trinity,  yet  nothing  of  plain 
contradiction  to  reafon.therein  •,  that  is, 
no  nonfenfe,  and  impoftibility.  The  ill 
defign  of  thofe,  who  reprefent  the 
Chriftian  Trinity  as  abfolutely  contra- 
dictious to  reafon,  that  they  may  there- 
by debauch  men’s  under-handings,  and 
make  them  fwallow  down  other  things, 
which  unqueftionahly  are  fuch.  560 

The  Chriftian  Trinity  much  more  a- 
greeable  to  reafon,  than  the  Pfeudo- 
Piatonick,  in  the  three  particulars  be- 
fore mentioned.  Firft,  its  making  their 
third  hypoftafis  the  animated  world,  or 
mundane  foul.  Which-,  not  only  too 
great  a leap  betwixt  the  fecond  and 
third,  but  alfo  a grofs  debafement  of 
the  Deity,  and  confounding  it  with  tire 
creature  •,  a foundation  for  world-ido- 
latry, and  worfhipping  inanimate  things, 
as  parts  and  members  of  God.  ibid. 

God  to  Origen , but  ourji  anima  mun- 
d;,  as  it  were  the  foul  of  the  world, 
.and.  not  truly  and  properly  fuch.  All 


the  perfection  of  this  notion  to  be  at- 
tributed to  God,  but  not  the  imperfec- 
tion thereof.  Page  560,  561 

Certain,  that,  according  to  the  more 
refined  Platonifts,  their  third  divine  hy- 
poftafis, not  a mundane,  but  fupra- 
mundane  foul,  and  the  b-oy-Mpyo;,  or  0- 
pificer  of  the  whole  world.  So  to  A- 
melius , Porphyrins,  and  Plotinus.  A 
double  foul  of  the  world  to  Plato  like- 
wife.  The  third  hypoftafis,  to  thefe, 
no  creature,  but  a creator.  562 

So  in  their  fecond  particular,  (where- 
by the  forementioned  Pfeudo-Platonick 
trinity,  no  trinity)  its  making  all  the 
ideas  and  archetypal  paradigms  of 
things,  fo  many  hypoftafes,  animals, and 
gods.  This  a monftrous  extravagan- 
cy. Not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Plato 
well  underftood  thefe  ideas  to  be  no- 
thing but  Noemata,  or  conceptions  of 
the  divine  mind,  exifting  no-where  apart 
by  themfelves  ; however  called  aVAj, 
ejfences  or  fubftances , becaufe  not  fuch 
accidental  and  evanid  things  as  our  hu- 
man thoughts  are,  they  being  the  hand- 
ing and  eternal  objeCts  of  all  fcience 
As  alfo  (wa,  or  animals ; to  fignify, 
that  they  were  not  meer  dead  forms, 
as  pidures  upon  paper,  or  carved  fta- 
tues.  And  thus  did  not  only  Amelius 
underhand  St.  John,  concerning  the 
Lagos , whatfoever  was  made  was  life 
in  him,  but  alfo  divers  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  Greek  and  Latin.  This  deify- 
ing of  ideas  but  a piece  of  Pagan  poe- 
try.  562, 563 

L aftly,whereasP;-5r/^and  others  inter- 
mingle many  particular  gods  with  thofe 
three  univerfal  hypoftafes,  and  Ilenades 
and  Agathotetes , unities  and  goodnefies, 
fubftantial  above  the  firft  intellect  ; and 
Noes,  particular  minds  or  intellects,  a- 
bove  the  firft  foul  ; this  hypothefis  of 
theirs  altogether  irrational  and  abfurd  ; 
there  being  nothing  eftentially  goodnefs, 
wifdom,  and  fan<ftity,^but  the  three  di- 
vine hypoftafes,  all  other  beings  having- 

only 
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°nly  a participation  thereof.  Thus  0- 
rigen  exprefly  •,  who  therefore  acknow- 
ledged no  higher  rank  of  created  be- 
ings, than  fuch  as  the  Platonifts  call 
Souls,  that  are  felf- moveable,  vitally 
unitable  to  bodies,  and  peccable.  With 
whom  agreeth  S.  Jerom , and  others  of 
the  fathers,  that  God  is  the  only  im- 
peccable Being  ; but  all  underftanding 
creatures,  free-willed,  and  lapfable.  Page 

Page  564,  565 

An  opinion  of  Simplicius , that  even 
in  that  rank  of  beings  called  Souls 
(though  not  eflentially  immutable,  but 
felf-moveable)  fome  are  of  fo  high  a 
pitch,  as  that  they  can  never  degene- 
rate, nor  fink  or  fall  into  vicious  ha- 
bits. Infomuch  that  he  makes  a que- 
ftion,  whether  Proarefis  belong  to  them 
or  no.  . 565,  566 

But  whatever  is  to  be  thought  of 
this,  Origen  too  far  in  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  denying  any  other  ranks  of 
fouls  above  human  ; and  fuppofing  all 
the  difference,  that  is  now  betwixt  the 
higheft  angels,  and  men, to  have  proceed- 
ed only  from  their  merits,  and  different 
ufes  of  their  free  will ; his  reafon  being 
this,  becaufe  God  would  be  otherwife 
a Profopoleptes , or  accepter  of  perfons. 
This  alfo  extended  by  him  to  the  foul 
of  our  Saviour  Chrift  •,  as  not  partially 
chofen  to  that  dignity,  but  for  its  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  divine  word  in  a 
pras-exiftent  ftate ; which  he  would 
prove  from  Scripture.  But  if  a rank 
of  fouls  below  human,  and  fpecifical- 
ly  differing  from  them,  as  Origen  him- 
felf  confefles  thofe  of  brutes  to  be  ; no 
reafon,  why  there  might  not  alfo  be  o- 
ther  ranks  or  fpecies  fuperiour  to  them. 

566,  567 

But  leaft  of  all  can  we  aftent  to  Ori- 
gen , when  from  this  principle,  that  all 
fouls  are  eflentially  endued  with  free  will, 
and  therefore  in  their  nature  peccable, 
he  infers  thofe  endlefs  circuits  of  fouls, 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  confe- 


quently  denies  them  any  fixed  ftate  of 
holinefs  and  happinefs  by  divine  grace: 
an  afiertion  contrary  to  the  tenour  and 
promifes  of  the  gofpel.  Thus  perhaps 
that  to  be  underftood,  that  Chrifc 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gofpel -,  not  as  if  he  were 
the  firft,  who  taught  the  foul’s  immor- 
tality, a thing  believed  before  by  the 
Pharifaick  Jews,  and  generality  of  Pa- 
gans ; but  becaufe  thefe  held  their  end- 
lefs  tranfmigrations  and  circuits,  there- 
fore was  he  the  firft,  who  brought  ever- 
lafting  life  and  happinefs  to  light.  Page 

567,  568 

That  Origen,  a man  well  fluffed  in 
the  Platonick  learning,  and  fo  much 
addicted  to  the  dogmata  thereof,  would 
never  have  gone  fo  far  into  that  other 
extreme,  had  there  been  any  folidlty  of 
reafon  for  either  thofe  Henades , or 
Noes,  of  the  latter  Platonifts.  This 
opinion  till  one,  as  if  a Chriftian  fhould 
fuppofe,  befides  the  firft  perfon,  or  fa- 
ther, a multitude  of  particular  paterni- 
ties, fuperiour  to  the  fecond  perfon  ; and 
alfo  befides  the  one  Son,  or  Word,  a 
multitude  of  particular  fons  or  words, 
fuperiour  to  the  third,  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
This  plainly  to  make  a breach  upon  the 
Deity,  and  to  introduce  a company  of 
fuch  creaturely  gods,  as  imply  a con- 
traduftion  in  their  very  notion.  568 

Laftly,  this  not  the  catholick  doc- 
trine of  the  Platonick  fchool  neither, 
but  a private  opinion  only  of  fome  late 
dodlors.  No  footfteps  of  thofe  He- 
nades and  Agathotetes  to  be  found  any 
where  in  Plato ; nor  yet  in  Plotinus. 
This  language  little  older  than  Proclus, 
Nor  does  Plato  fpeak  of  any  abftradl 
or  feparate  mind,  fave  only  one ; his 
fecond  things  about  the  fecond,  being 
ideas  *,  as  his  thirds  about  the  third  cre- 
ated beings.  Plotinus  alfo  doubtful  and 
daggering  about  thefe  Noes,  he  feem- 
ing  fometimes  to  make  them  but  the 
heads  or  fummities  of  fouls.  Wherefore 
6 E 2 this 
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this  Pfeudo-Platonick  trinity  to  be  ex- 
ploded, as  confounding  the  differences 
betwixt  God  and  the  creature.  Where- 
as the  Chriftian  Trinity  homogeneal,  all 
Deity  or  Creator  ; all  other  things  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  be  the  creatures  of 
thofc  three  hypoftafes,  and  produced 
by  their  joint-concurrence  and  influ- 
ence j they  being  all  really  but  one  God. 

Page  568,  57 o 

Neverthelefs,  thefe  forementioned 
depravations  and  adulterations  of  that 
divine  Cabala  of  the  trinity,  not  to  be 
charged  upon  Pinto  himfelf,  nor  all  the 
other  ancient  Platonills  and  Pythago- 
reans; fame  of  which  approached  fo 
near  to  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  as  to 
make  their  three  hypoftafes  all  truly 
divine,  and  creators,  other  things  being 
the  creatures  of  them.  ibid. 

Firft  therefore,  Plato  himfelf,  in  his 
Timaus,  carefully  diftinguifheth  betwixt 
God  and  the  creature,  and  determineth 
the  bounds  of  each,  after  this  manner. 
That  the  firfl:  is  that,  which  always  is , 
and  was  never  made ; the  fecond,  that 
which  is  made  and  bad  a beginning , but 
truely  is  not.  His  meaning  here  per- 
verted by  junior  Platonifts,  whom  Bo- 
etius  alfo  followed.  Where  Plato  takes 
it  for  granted,  that  whatfoever  hath  a 
temporary  and  fucceflive  duration,  had 
a beginning ; and  whatfoever  had  no 
beginning,  hath  no  fucceflive,  but 
permanent  duration  : and  fo  concludes, 
that  whatfoever  is  eternal,  is  God  ; but 
whatfoever  exifts  in  time,  and  hath  a 
beginning,  creature.  570,  572 

Now  to  Plato , more  eternal  gods 
than  one.  Which  not  ideas  or  Nosma- 
La , but  true  fubflantial  things  ; his  firfl:, 
fecond,  and  third,  in  his  epiftle  to  Di- 
onyfius , or  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes, 
the  makers  or  creators  cf  the  whole 
world.  Cicero's  gods,  by  whofe  provi- 
dence the  world  and  all  its  parts  were 
framed.  572,  573 

The  fecond  hypoftafis  in  Plato’s  tri- 


nity, to  wit.  Mind  or  Intellect,  unque- 
ftionably  eternal,  and  without  begin- 
ning. The  fame  affirmed  by  Plotinus 
alfo  of  the  third  hypoftafis,  or  Pfycke , 
called  the  Word  of  the  fecond,  as  the 
fecond,  the  Word  of  the  firft.  Porphy- 
rins his  teftimony  to  this  purpofe  in  S. 
Cyril ; where  alfo  Mind,  or  the  fecond 
divine  hypoftafis,  (though  faid  to  have 
been  begotten  from  the  firft-,  yet)  cal* 
led  au707rc4T«p,  and  its  own- 

parent , and  its  own-offsprings  and  faid 
to  have  fprung  out  auToyb [elf -be- 
got tenly.  _ _ Page  57 h 574 

This  myfterious  riddle  expounded 
out  of  Plotinus.  The  plain  meaning 
thereof  no  more  than  this,  that  though 
this  fecond  hypoftafis  proceeded  from 
the  firft,  yet  was  it  not  produced  by  it 
after  a creaturely  manner,  nor  arbitra- 
rioufly  by  will  and  choice,  but  in  way 
of  natural  and  neceffary  emanation. 
Thus  have  fome  Chriftians  ventured  to 
call  the  Logos , AroSeov,  and  ex  feipfo 
Deum>  God  from  himfelf.  574,  575 
Dionyfius  PetaviuSs  having  declared 
the  dodtrine  of  Arius,  that  the  Father 
was  the  only  eternal  God,  and  the  Son, 
or  Word,  a creature,  made  in  time, 
and  out  of  nothing  ; concludes ' it  un* 
deniably  manifeft  from  hence,  that  A- 
rius  was  a germane,  true,  and  genuine 
Platonift.  Whereas  it  is  mod  certain 
from  hence,  that  Arius  was  no  Plato- 
nift  at  *11  ; and  that  Petavius  himfelf 
did  not  well  underftand  the  Platonick 
dodtrine.  Had  Plato  denied  the  eter- 
nity of  his  fecond  hypoftafis,  called 
Nous , he  mu  ft  have  denied  the  eternity 
of  Wifdom  and  Underftanding  it  tfdf  v 
this  being  to  him  that  wifdom  by  which 
God  himfelf  is  wife,  and  whereby  he 
made  the  world.  With  which  agreeth 
alfo  Athanafius  ; our  Lord  is  wifdom , 
and  not  fecond  to  any  other  wifdom:  and, 
the  Father  of  the  IVord  is  not  himfelf 
IVord  : and,  that  was  not  IVord  and 
IViJdom,  which  produced  IVord  and  IVif- 
1 dom. 
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dom.  This  in-  oppofition  to  Ar'ius , who 
maintained  another  word  and  wifdom,  fe- 
nior  to  that  word  and  wifdom  in  Chriit. 
Thefe  Piatonifts,  fo  far  from  denying  the 
eternity  of  the  word,  that  they  rather  attri- 
buted too  much  to  it,  in  making  it  felf-  be- 
gotten. Wherefore  Plato , averting  the 
eternity  of  his  fecond  hypoftafis,  Nous  or 
Logos,  andnot  of  the  world,  did  thereby, 
according; to Atbanajius his  own  dodtrine, 
make  it  to  be  no  creature.  Page  575 
Nor  is  there  any  force  at  all  in  that 
teftimony  of  Macrobius , cited  by  Peta- 
vius , to  the  contrary,  wherein  the  firft 
hypoftafis  is  faid  to  have  created  Mind 
from  it  felf,  and  the  fecond  to  have  cre- 
ated Soul  •,  becaufe  thefe  ancient  Pa- 
gans did  not  confine  the  word  creare 
to  fuch  a narrow  fenfe,as  Chriftians  com- 
monly do  ; but  ufed  it  generally  for  all 
manner  of  production.  Petavius  his 
miftake,  chiefly  from  that  fpurious  tri- 
nity of  the  latter  Piatonifts,  whofe  third 
god  is  by  themfelves  called  irotnyx,.  a 
creature.  But  this  not  the  dodtrine  of 
the  ancients.  576 

Neverthelefs,  fome  more  reafon  to 
doubt,  whether  Plato’ s third  hypoftafis 
were  eternal,,  becaufe  in  his  <Tim<eus , he 
generates  the  mundane  Soul,  this  con- 
troverfy  decided,  by  fuppoftng  a double 
Pfyche,  iyy.otyy.iov , and  J7 T'gx.o<ryiovi  a 
mundane  and  fupra-mundane  foul ; the 
flrft  of  thefe  called  by  Plotinus , a hea- 
venly Venus, and  a feparate  foul.  Where- 
fore, though  the  lower  Venus , or  mun- 
dane foul,  according  to  Plato , made  in 
time  together  with  the  world  •,  yet  the 
higher  divine  Soul,  or  heavenly  Venus , 
the  fon  of  Ckronus  without  a mother, 
his  third  hypoftafis,  eternal,  and  with- 
out beginning.  576,  57 7 

This  further  evident  from  hence,  be- 
caufe Plato , in  his  epiftle  to  Dionyftus , 
affirmet  h as  well  of  the  fecond  and  third, 
as  of  the  firft,  that  in  all  thofe  things 
that  are  cognate  to  our  human  foul,  (or 
creaturely)  there  is  -romc,  nothing 
like  thereunto*  • 577 


Secondly,  the  three  hypoftafes  of 
Plato’s  trinity,  not  only  all  eternal,  but 
alfo  neceflarily  exiftent,  and  abfolutely 
unannihilable.  Nor  could  the  firft  any’ 
more  exift  without  the  fecond  and  third, 
than  the  fun  without  its  primary  light, 
and  fecondary  fplendour.  Thefe  alfo, 
according  to  Plotinus , the  three  princi- 
ples of  the  univerfe  ; fo  that  there  could 
be  neither  more,  nor  fewer.  They  who 
called  the  fecond  autopat  or , fignified 
thereby  the  neceflity  of  its  exiftence. 

Page  577>  578 

Thirdly,  thefe  three  Platonick  hy- 
poftafes, as  eternal  and  neceflary,  fo 
likewife  univerfal,  or  comprehenfive  of 
the  whole  world,  that  is,  infinite  and 
omnipotent.  Therefore  called  princi- 
ples and  caufes,  and  opificers.  Though 
Nous*  or  Mind , vulgarly  looked  upon 
as  the  higheft  principle  of  all  things,  yet 
Plato  fet  before  it  one  moft  Ample 
Good.  When  Nous,  faid  by  Plato  to 
be  j'fvtfVn?,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
firft  Caufe  of  all  things,  this  all  one 
as  if  he  had  affirmed  it  to  be  oyActov, 
co-ejjential  or  con-fubjlantial  with  it 

578,  579 

Plato’s  third  hypoftafis,  Pfyche  or 
the  fuperiour , mundane  Soul , called  by 
him  Zeus , from  £»u>,  as  alfo  the  Caufe 
and  Fountain  of  life,  and  the  Prince  and 
King  of  all  things.  And  when  faid  to 
be  e xyovoq,  the  Offspring  of  the  highejl 
Mind , thereby  made  confubftantial  with 
it  alfo.  So  that  Plato’s  whole  trinity 
Homooufian.  579 

Though  by  the  Demiurgus  or  Opifcer 
Plato  commonly  meant  the  fecond  hy- 
poftafis, Mind  or  Intellect  ; yet  Atticus , 
Amelins , Plotinus  and  others,  called  the 
third,  or  the  higher  Pfyche  alfo,  by  that 
name.  Wherefore,  according  to  the  ge- 
nuine Platonick,  and  Parmenidian  tri- 
nity, all  the  three  hypoftafes  joint- crea- 
tures of  the  whole  world.  Thus  Ficinus 
often,  and  Proclus.  Porphyrins  his  af- 
firmation, that  the  Duty,  according 

ta 
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to  Plato,  extends  to  three  hypoftafes 

Page  579 

Certain  therefore,  that  Anus  did  not 
Platonize,  but  rather  Atbanafius  and  the 
Nicene  fathers  •,  who,  notwithftanding, 
made  not  Plato , but  the  Scriptures,  their 
foundation.  The  genuine  trinity  of 
Plato  and  Parmenides,  a middle  be- 
twixt that  of  Sabellius , and  that  of 
Arius ; it  being  neither  a trinity  of 
words  and  names  as  the  former  •,  nor  an 
heterooufious  trinity,  a confufed  jumble 
of  God  and  the  creature  together  ; but 
homooufious  and  homogeneal  : all  eter- 
nal, neceflarily  exiftent,  infinite  or  om- 
nipotent, and  creator.  579,  580 

But  that  it  may  yet  more  fully  appear, 
how  far  the  moft  refined  Platonick  and 
Parmenidian  trinity  does  either  agree, 
or  difagree,  with  the  Scripture  and  Chri- 
ftian  doCtrine,  two  things  further  to  be 
obferved  concerning  it.  Firft,  that  the 
Platonifts  univerfally  aflerted  an  eflen- 
tial  dependence  of  their  fecond  and  third 
hypoftafes  upon  the  firft,  as  alfo  a gra- 
dual fubordination  in  them.  Thus  Plo- 
tinus \ Chronos , or  the  fecond  hypofta- 
fis,  is  in  a middle  ftate  betwixt  his  fa- 
ther, who  is  greater,  and  his  fon,  who 
is  inferiour.  And  that  in  this  eternal 
generation  or  emanation  no  progrefs 
upward,  but  all  downward,  and  a gra- 
dual defcent.  580,  58 1 

More  of  the  dependence  and  gradual 
fubordination  of  the  fecond  and  third 
hypoftafes  of  the  Platonick  trinity  to 
the  firft.  Each  following  hypoftafis 
called  and  two?  and  dxwv,  and  eI^m- 
Xov,  and  tu.lpr\y.o<.  of  that  before  it.  Philo’s 
offenfive  expreflioft,  that  the  Logos , or 
Word,  is  the  fhadow  of  God.  This 
gradation  commonly  illuftrated  by  the 
in or  cc'rrot.v'ycciry.oi,  the  effulgency , 
or  oul-Jhining  fplendour  of  the  fun.  58  1, 

582 

The  fame  further  manifefted  from 
the  feveral  diftinClive  characters  given 
to  each  hypoftafis,  in  thetrue  Platonick, 
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r Parmenidian  trinity.  The  firft,  ev 
ttoo  Trwrxv,  cm  before  all  things  *,  the  fe- 
cond, ek  1 tLIx,  one  all  things , as  to  their 
diftimft  ideas  ; the  third,  h h«1  ttxvtx , 
one  really  producing  all  things.  The 
firft,  Unity  and  Goodnefs  eftential  •,  the 
fecond,  Underftanding  and  Wifdom  •, 
the  third,  felf-a&ive  Love  and  Power. 
The  firft,  or  Father  dvmgytirof,  above 
aft  ion  •,  the  fecond  or  Son,  the  Demiur- 
gus,  the  Maker  or  contriving  Architeft  of 
the  world , but  an  immoveable  nature  ; 
the  third  a moveable  Deity,  and  the 
immediate  governour  of  the  whole  world. 
Amelius  his  diftinClion  of  them  into  rev 

OVTX  T OV  iXOVTCC,  TOW  OpUVTX.  5%2,  583 

The  greateft difficulty  in  the  diftinClive 
characters  of  thefe  three  Platonick  hy- 
poftafes ; that  Underftanding,'  Reafon 
and  Wifdom,  fhould  be  made  peculiar 
to  the  fecond,  as  if  the  firft  were  there- 
fore devoid  of  Mind,  Reafon  and  Wif- 
dom. This  an  arcanum  of  the  Plato- 
nick and  Pythagorick  theology  ; that 
whereas  Anaxagoras , Arijlotle , and  the 
vulgar,  make  Mind  and  Underftanding 
the  oldeft  of  all  things,  and  the  higheft 
principle  in  the  univerfe  ; this  fuppofes 
Mind,  Knowledge  and  Wifdom,  to  be 
not  the  firft,  but  fecond.  Partly  be- 
caufe  there  is  multiplicity  in  Knowledge, 
but  there  muft  be  unity  before  multi- 
plicity. And  partly  becaufe  there  muft 
be  No>itow  before  N»V,  an  Objeft  or  Intel- 
ligible before  Intelleft.  As  alfo,  becaufe 
IntelleClion,  or  Knowledge,  is  not  the 
higheft  good,  or  happinefs  •,  and  there- 
fore to  be  fome  fubftantial  thing,  in 
order  of  nature  fuperiour  to  Mind. 
Hence  concluded,  that  the  fupreme  De- 
ity is  better  than  Logos , Reafon , Word , 
or  Intelleft.  That  not  Legos , from 
whence  Logos  is  derived.  Thus  Philo ; 
The  God  before  Reafon,  or  Word, 
better  than  all  the  rational  nature.  But 
this  difficulty  common  to  I^latonifm 
with  Chriftianitv  ; which  likewife  makes 
Word,  or  Reafon  and  Wifdom,  not 
, • the 
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the  firft,  but  fecond  hypofiafis.  Thus 
does  Atbanafius  deny,  that  there  is  any 
word,  reafon,  or  wifdom,  before  the 
Son  of  God.  What  then  ? Is  the  firft 
hypoftafis  therefore  and  de- 

void of  reafon  and  mind  ? Plotinus  his 
attempt  to  anfwer  this  ; that  the  firfl: 
hath  «VAav,  a funple  light , different 
from  that  multiform  light  of  know- 
ledge. Again,  that  the  firfl:  is  vqwh 
aCrri,  intelligence  itfelf  \ and  therefore  fu- 
periour  to  intellect,  or  that  which  hath 
intellehdion.  (For  v voy^k;  a vc&T,  intelli- 
gence it  felf  doth  not  underfland.)  Be- 
sides which,  another  attempt  alfo  to 
folve  this  difficulty  Page  585,  586 
The  ground  of  this  Platonick  depen- 
dence and  fubordination  in  the  divine 
hypoftafes ; becaufe  there  is  but  one 
fountain  of  the  Godhead  •,  fo  that  the 
fecond  muft  needs  differ  from  the  firfl, 
as  the  ct'rra.vyz.o-[j from  the  £&>?,  the 
fplendor  from  the  fun.  5S6,  587 

Though  the  fecond  hypoflafls  Paid  to 
have  been  begotten  from  the  firfl:  ; yet 
this  not.  to  be  taken  for  fuch  a genera- 
tion, as  that  of  men,  where  three  men, 
(father,  fon,  and  grandfonj  all  adult, 
have  no  eflential  dependence  upon  one 
another,  nor  gradual  fubordination. 
This  but  an  imperfecft  generation.  587 
Furthermore,  the  Platonifts  would 
recommend  this  their  gradation  in  the 
Deity,  or  fubordination  of  hypoftafes, 
from  hence,  becaufe  by  this  means,  not 
fo  great  a leap  or  jump  in  the  creation, 
as  otherwife  there  muft  be  ; nor  the 
whole  Deity  ferewed  up  to  fuch  a dif- 
proportionate  height,  as  would  render 
it  uncapable  of  having  any  intercourfe 
with  the  lower  world.  Were  the 
whole  Deity,  either  one  Ample  Mo- 
nad, or  elfe  an  immoveable  Mind,  it 
could  have  no  fuch  liberty  of  will  as  is 
commonly  attributed  to  it,  nor  be  af- 
fedtible  with  any  thing  here  below  ^ nor 
indeed  any  fttter  objedt  for  men’s  devo- 
tion,.than  an  adamantine  rock.  Where- 


as all  the  phenomena  of  the  Deify 
folvable  by  this  Platonick  gradation. 

Page  587,  588 
As  alfo,  according  to  this  hypothehs, 
fome  reafonable  fatisfa&ion  to  be  given, 
why  juft  fo  many  divine  hypoftafes, 
and  neither  fewer,  nor  more.  588 
The  fecond  thing  to  be  obferved, 
concerning  the  genuine  Platonick,  or 
Parmenidian  trinity  ; that  though  the 
hypoftafes  thereof  be  called  three  Na- 
tures, and  three  Principles,  and  three 
Opiflcers,  and  three  Gods  ; yet  they 
all  really  make  up  but  one  Divinity. 
For  the  world,  being  created  by  all 
three,  and  yet  having  but  one  creation, 
they  muft  needs  be  all  one  Creator.  Poi  - 
phyrius  in  S.  Cyril  explicitly,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Plato , the  effence  of  the 
Deity  extendeth  to  three  hypoftafes. 

588,  589 

Platonifts  further  add,  that  were  ic 
not  for  this  eflential  dependence,  and 
fubordination,  the  three  divine  hypo- 
ftafes muft  needs  be  three  co-ordinate 
gods  *,  and  no  more  one  god,  than  three 
men  are  one  man,  or  three  funs  one 
fun.  Whereas  the  fun,  its  fplendor, 
and  derivative  light,  may  all  well  be 
accounted  one  and  the  fame  thing.  589, 

59° 

Thefe  Platonifts  therefore  fuppofe  fo 
clofe  a union,  and  fo  near  a conjunc- 
tion, betwixt  their  three  hypoftafes  ; as 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Plotinus , that  there  is  nothing  between 
them,  and  that  they  are  only  not  the 
the  very  fame.  They  acknowledge  al- 
fo their  Perichorefls  or  mutual  inexi- 
ftence.  The  three  hypoftafes  one  di- 
vinity to  the  Platonifts,  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  centre,  radious  diftance 
immoveable, and  moveable  circumference- 
of  a-  fphere,  all  one  fphere.  The  firfl: 
infinite  Goodnefs,  the  fecond  infinite 
Wifdom,  the  third  infinite  aftive  Love, 
and  power  fubftantial.  590,  591 

From  this  full  account  of  the  true 

and 
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and  genuine  Platonick  trinity,  its  both 
agreement  and  difagreetnent  with  the 
Chriftian,  plainly  appeareth.  Firft,  its 
agreement  in  the  three  fundamental 
things  before  mentioned  ; and  confe- 
quently  its  difcrepance  from  Arianifm. 

Page  591,  59 2 

Secondly,  its  difagreement  notwith- 
ftanding,  from  the  now-recited  doc- 
trine, in  that  it  fuppofes  the  three  hy- 
poftafes not  to  have  one  and  the  fame 
lingular  effence,  nor  yet  an  abfolute  co- 
equality, but  a gradual  fubordination, 
and  eflential  dependence.  Upon  which 
account,  faid  by  fome,  to  fymbolize 
with  Arianifm,  however  different  from 
it  in  the  main  point.  59 2 

Belides  which,  the  beft  of  the  PJa- 
tonifts,  fometimes  guilty  of  extravagant 
exprefhons.  Plotinus  his  ofMtMs  J'e 
ifjUT&oty ' that  our  human  foul  is  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  the  mundane  foul , or 
third  hypofiafis  •,  that  being  but  the  ei- 
der filler.  Which  indeed  is  to  make  it 
eo-effential  or  confubllantial  with  us 
men,  as  S.  Aufiin  underftood  it.  This 
a foundation  for  creature- worlhip  or 
idolatry.  Why  the  Arians  by  Conjlan- 
tine  called  Porphyrianifls.  But  this 
do&rine,  as  repugnant  to  Plato , fo  elfe- 
where  contradicted  by  Plotinus  himfelf. 

59 3 > 594 

That  notwithllanding,  a Platonick 
Chriftian  would  apologize  for  Plato  and 
the  genuine  Pythagoreans,  after  this 
manner.  Firft,  that  having  no  fcrip- 
tures,  councils,  nor  creeds,  to  direCt 
them  in  the  darknefs  of  this  myftery, 
and  to  guide  their  language,  they  the 
more  excufable,  if  not  always  uniform, 
and  fometimes  extravagent.  More  to  be 
wondred  at,  that  they  Ihould  approach 
fo  near  the  Chriftian  truth.  594,  595 

And  for  their  gradual  fubordination 
of  hypoftafes,  and  dependence  of  the 
fecond  and  third  upon  the  firft  j that 
thefe  Platonifts  herein  the  more  excu- 
fable, becaufe  the  majority  of  Chriftian 


doctors,  for  the  firft  three  centuries, 
feem  to  have  after  ted  the  fame.  Page 

. . 595>  59 6 

The  Platonick  Chriftians  further  a- 

pology  -,  that  the  Platonifts  intention  in 
fubordinating  their  three  hypoftafes, 
only  to  exclude  a plurality  of  co-ordi- 
nate independent  gods.  That  none  of 
Plato* s three  hypoftafes,  creatures,  but 
that  the  effence  of  the  godhead  belong- 
eth  to  them  all  ; they  being  all  eter- 
nal, neceffarily  exiftent,  infinite,  or  om- 
nipotent, and  creators.  Therefore  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  Nicene  council,  con- 
fubftantial  and  co-equal.  The  effence 
of  the  godhead,  wherein  all  the  three 
hypoftafes  agree,  as  well  to  the  fathers, 
as  Platonifts,  general  and  univerfal. 

.596’  597 

Bcfides  which,  the  genuine  Plato- 
nifts would  acknowledge  alfo,  all  their 
three  hypoftafes  to  be  homooufian,  co- 
eflential  or  confubftantial,  yet  in  a fur- 
ther fenfe,  as  making  up  one  entire 
divinity  : as  the  root, flock  and  branches 
co-effential  to  a vine.  The  Trinity  not 
fo  undivided,  as  if  three  were  not  three 
in  it.  The  inequality  and  fubordination 
in  the  Platonick  Trinity,  within  the 
Deity  it  felf  only,  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  hypoftafes  to  one  another  ; they 
being  ad  extra  all  one  and  the  fame 
God,  jointly  concurring  in  the  fame 
aCtions,  and  in  that  refpeCt,  devoid  of 
inequality.  _ 597’.  59 8 

Furthermore,  the  Platonick  Chriftian 
would  urge,  that  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chriftianity  it  felf,  there  muft 
needs  be  fome  dependence  and  fubor- 
dination in  thefe  hypoftafes,  in  their 
relation  to  one  another  •,  a priority  and 
pofteriority  of  order  and  dignity:  that 
which  is  originally  of  it  felf,  having 
fome  kind  of  priority  and  fuperiority, 
over  that  which  is  wholly  derived  from 
it.  The  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes, 
not  fo  omnipotent  as  the  firft:,  becaufe 
not  able  to  beget  or  produce  that.s 

Hence 


T H E C O 

Hence  firft  ftyled  by  Macrobins , the 
mojt  omnipotent  of  all.  Sundry  paffages 
in  Scripture  favouring  this  hypothecs, 
as  alfo  orthodox  fathers.  Athai%afius 
■h is  refemblances  to  the  original  light 
and  the  fecondary  fplendour  ; to  the 
fountain  and  the  ftream,  the  root  and 
the  branch,  the  water  and  the  vapour. 
The  equality  aflerted  by  the  orthodox, 
in  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Arian  ine- 
quality of  God  and  creature  ; that  they 
equally  God,  or  uncreated.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  fome  inequality  a- 
mongft  them  allowed  by  Petavius  and 
others,  as  this  God,  and  that  perfon. 

Page  599,600 
However,  no  neceflity  of  any  more 
inequality  and  fubordination  in  the  Pla- 
tonick,  than  in  the  Chriftian  Trinity  ; 
they  being  but  infinite  goodnefs,  and 
infinite  wifdom,  and  infinite  a£tive 
love,  and  power  fubftantial.  Another 
hypothecs  of  fome  Platonifts,  hinted 
by  S.  Aufiin  out  of  Porphyry , which 
makes  the  third  hypoftafis  a middle  be- 
twixt the  firft  and  fecond  ; and  implies, 
not  fo  much  a gradation,  as  a circula- 
tion in  the  trinity.  600,  601 

As  for  the  Platonifts  fuppofing  their 
three  hypoftafes  (though  one  entire  di- 
vinity) to  have  their  diftindl  lingular 
eflences,  without  which  they  con- 
ceive they  could  be  nothing  but  three 
names  ; the  Platonick  Chriftian  would 
make  this  apology,  that  the  orthodox 
fathers  themfelves  were  generally  of  this 
perfuafion,  that  the  eftence  of  the  God- 
head, wherein  all  the  three  perfons  a- 
gree,  not  one  lingular,  but  only  one 
common  or  univerfal  eftence.  Their 
diftindlion  to  this  purpofe,  betwixt  »V»« 
and  v wrote »r  that  the  former  was  com- 
mon or  generical,  the  latter  fingu- 
lar  or  individual.  ! Theodoret , Bafil,  and 
many  others.  Petavius  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  Greeks  univerfally 
agreed  herein.  60  i,  602 

VOL.  II. 


N T E N T S. 

The  opinion  of  Gregory  Nffat.  Cy- 
ril, Damafcen , and  others,  that  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Trinity  no  otherways  one, 
than  as  three  individuals  under  the 
fame  fpecies,  or  as  three  men  agree  in 
the  fame  common  humanity.  Thefe 
the  chief  afterters  of  an  abfolute,  in- 
dependent, and  unfubordinate  co  equa- 
lity. This  the  only  fault,  that  S.  Cyril 
finds  in  the  Platonifts,  that  they  did 
not  aftert  fuch  a confubftantiality. 
Whereas  this  trinity,  tritheifm  ; the 
three  perfons  thereof  being  no  more 
one  God,  than  three  men  are  one  man  ; 
however  this  certain,  that  thefe  fathers 
did  not  fuppofe,  the  three  hypoftafes 
of  the  trinity  to  have  all  the  fame  lin- 
gular eftence.  Another  extreme,  that 
fprung  up  afterwards  in  the'room  of 
the  former  tritheifm,  and  owned  by  no 
other  authority,  than  of  a Lateran 
council.  Page  603,  604 

And  that  this  famenefs  of  lingular  ef- 
fence  was  not  aflerted  by  the  Nicene 
fathers,  and  firft  oppofers  of  Arias  ; 
firft,  clearly  acknowledged  by  Petavius  : 

604,  605 

But  this  further  evident  from  hence  ; 
becaufe  the  fame  orthodox  fathers,  who 
oppofed  Arianifm,  did  alfo  condemn  Sa- 
bellianifm  ; which  aflerted,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoft,  to  be  but  one  hypo- 
ftafis, that  is,  to  have  but  one  and  the 
fame  lingular  eftence  ; and  confequent- 
ly  acknowledged  no  other  Trinity  than 
of  names  or  words,  605 

It  appeareth  alfo  from  hence,  becaufe 
the  word  Homooufious  had  never  any 
other  fenfe,  than  to  fignify  the  agreement 
of  things  numerically  differing,  in  fome 
common  and  general  nature  or  eftence. 

S.  Bafil,  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  ho- 
mooufious, co-eflential,  or  confubftantial 
with  it  felt';  but, always  one  thing  wit^Ji 
another.  To  oyoaimv  the  fame  with  rjf- 
y'tma.  in  Plotinus.  So  alfo  in  Athana- 
ftus , he  affirming  the  branches  to  be  ho- 
6"  F mooufious 
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moouflous  and  congenerous  with  the 
rcot.  Beftdes  which,  opoyiv «?,  o'yoaJHh, 
and  opotp-jt i;,  ufed  by  Athanafius , and 
others,  as  fynonymous  with  o^moi. 
None  of  which  words  ftgnify  an  identi- 
ty of  Angular  eftence,  but  general  or 
nniverfal  only.  The  council  of  Chalce- 
dony that  our  Saviour  Chrift,  as  to  his 
humanity,  was  homoouftous  or  confub- 
ftantial with  us  men.  Thus  does  Atha- 
nafius deny,  the  Son  or  Word,  asfuch, 
to  be  homooufious  or  confubftantial 
with  creatures  ; as  alfo  he  affirmeth  men 
to  be  confubftantial  with  one  another, 
every  fon  confubftantial  and  co-eftential 
with  his  father.  Page  605,  606 

Moreover  the  fenfe  of  the  Nicene  fa- 
thers, in  their  confubftantiality,  may 
more  fully  appear  from  the  dodtrine  of 
Arius  oppofed  by  them  •,  which  made 
the  Son  a creature,  and  therefore  (as  A- 
thanafius  writeth)  hspo^mov  or  dxxoT^ioi- 
ciovy  of  a different  eftence  or  fubftance 
from  the  father.  Proved  clearly  from 
Athanafius , that  by  the  confubftantiali- 
ty of  the  word  was  meant  no  more, 
than  its  being  not  a creature,  or  uncre- 
ated. 606,  608 

Further  proof,  out  of  Athanafius , 
that  by  confubftantiality  is  not  meant  a 
fatnenefs  of  Angular,  but  only  of  general 
eftence.  As  alfo  out  of  S.  Aufiin.  608, 

61 1 

Laftly,  that  the  homooufian  fathers 
did  not  aftert,  againft  Arius , a famenefs 
of  Angular  eftence,  evident  from  their 
declaiming  thofe  two  other  words,  n xv- 
toko-iov,  and  /u-ovoscnov,  (as  having  a Sa- 
bellian  fenfe  in  them,)  the  former  by 
Epiphanius,  the  latter  by  Athanafius . 
So  that  they,  who  aflerted  the  Son  to 
be  homooufious,  confubftantial  with  the 
Father,  denied  him  to  be  monoouftous, 
or  tautoouftous,  that  is,  to  have  the 
fame  Angular  eftence.  612,  613 

From  all  thefe  conftderations,  con- 
cluded by  the  Platonick  Chriftian,  that 


as  the  genuine  Trinity  of  Plato  agreed, 
with  that  of  the  orthodox  Chriftians,  in 
being  not  heteroouftan,  but  homooufian, 
co-eflential  or  confubftantial  -,  not  made 
up  of  God  and  creature,  but  all  homo- 
geneal  of  uncreated,  or  creator  : fo  did 
the  Trinity  of  the  ftrft  orthodox  Anti- 
Arians  herein  agree  with  the  Platonick.. 
Trinity,  that  it  was  notmonoouftan,  or 
tautoouftan,  one  and  the  fame  Angular 
eftence,  under  three  names  or  notions 
only  ; but  really  three  hypoftafes  or 
perfons.  Page  6 1 2 

Neverthelefs,  here  remaineth  a que- 
ftion  to  be  anfwered  •,  whether  Athana- 
fius , the  Nicene  fathers,  and  all  the  ftrft: 
Anti-Arians  did  therefore  aftert  the  fame 
thing  with  Greg-.  Nyjfen , Cyril  ^ and  others, 
that  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity 
were  but  three  co-ordinate  individuals, 
under  the  fame  fpecies,  having  only  a 
fpeciftck  unity  or  identity,,  ( beftdes 
confent  of  will  ;)  or  that  they  all  agree 
in  the  uncreated  Nature  only.  This 
grofsly  aflerted  in  the  dialogues  of  the 
Trinity,  vulgarly  imputed  to  Athana - 
fius , and  to  that  purpofe  alfo,  that  three 
men  are  not  three  men,  but  only  then, 
when  they  diflent  from  one  another  in 
will  and  opinion.  But  thefe  dialogues 
pfeudepigraphous.  Neverthelefs  to  be 
granted,  that  Athanafius  himfelf,  in  that 
book  of  the  common  eftence  of  the  per- 
fons, feems  to  lay  fomething  too  much 
ftrefs  upon  this  common  nature,  ef- 
fence,  or  fubftance,  of  the  three  per- 
fons, as  to  the  making  of  them-  all  but 
one  God.  However,  it  is  certain,  he 
does  net  there  rely  upon  that  alone; 
and  elfewhere  acknowledgeth  it  to  be 
infufficient.  The  true  reafon,  why  A- 
thanafius  laid  fo  great  a ftrefs  upon  the 
HomoouAotes,  not  becaufe  this  alone 
would  make  them  one  God,  but  be- 
caufe they  could  not  poflibly  be  one 
God  without  it.  For  if  the  Father  be 
uncreated,  and  the  Sou  a creature,  then 

can 
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can  they  not  both  be  one  God.  Several 
paflages  of  Athanafius  cited  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  Thofe  exprefiions  in  him  of  one 
Godhead,  and  the  famenefs  of  the  God- 
head, and  one  eflence  or  fubftance  in 
the  Trinity,  not  fo  to  be  underftood, 
as  if  the  three  perfons  were  but  feveral 
names,  notions,  or  modes  of  one  thing. 

Page  6 12,  616 
Wherefore,  though  Athanafius  lay  his 
foundation  in  this  e«W  eWtu?,  common 
fpecifick  unity  of  the  ferfonsy  (which  is 
their  confubftantiality,)  in  order  to  their 
being  one  God  ; yet  does  he  fuperadd 
other  confederations  alfo  thereunto.  As 
firft  of  all  this,  that  they  are  not  three 
principles,  but  only  one  •,  the  eflence  of 
the  father  being  the  root  and  fountain 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit ; and  the  three 
hypoftafes,  gathered  together  under  one 
head.  Where  Athanafius  implies,  that, 
were  they  perfectly  co-ordinate  and  in- 
dependent, they  would  not  be  one,  but 
three  gods.  616 

In  the  next  place,  he  further  addeth, 
that  thefe  three  hypoftafes  are  not  three 
feparated  disjoined  things, but  indivifibly 
united  ; as  the  fplendour  is  indivifible 
from  the  fun,  and  wifdom  from  him 
that  is  wife.  That  neither  of  thefe 
perfons  could  be  without  the  other ; 
nor  any  thing  come  between  them  : 
they  fo  immediately  conjoined  together, 
as  that  there  is  a kind  of  oWj^a,  or 
continuity  betwixt  them.  616,  617 
Thirdly,  Athanafius  goes  yet  higher  *, 
affirming  thefe  three  hypoftafes,  not 
only  to  be  indivifibly  conjoined,  but  al- 
fo to  have  a mutual  inexiftence  in  each 
other.  This  afterwards  called  an  Em- 
perichorefis.  That  of  our  Saviour,  I 
am  in  the  Father , and  the  Father  in  mey 
therefore  quarrelled  at  by  the  Arians, 
becaufe  they  conceived  of  things  incor- 
poreal, after  a corporeal  manner.  That 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  is  the  God- 
head of  the  Father  \ and  the  Father 
3 


exercifes  a providence  over  all,  in  the 
Son.  Page  617,619 

Laftly,  Athanafius  alfo  in  fundry  pla- 
ces, fuppofes  the  three  divine  hypofta- 
fes to  make  up  one  entire  divinity  ; as 
the  fountain  and  the  ftream  make  up 
one  entire  river ; the  root,  ftock,  and 
branches,  one  entire  tree.  Accordingly 
the  word  Homooufos  ufed  by  Athanafius , 
in  a further  fenfe,  not  only  to  fignify 
things  agreeing  in  one  common  and  ge- 
neral eflence,  but  alfo  fuch  as  eflentially 
concur  to  the  making  up  of  one  entire 
thing.  That  the  three  hypoftafes  do 
outwardly,  or  ad  extra , produce  all, 
ydi vj  ivipj/eixv,  one  and  the  felf-fame  ail  ion  \ 
the  Father,  by  the  Word,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  doing  all  things.  That  all  this 
dodtrine  of  Athanafius  would  have  been 
readily  aflented  to  by  Plato  and  his  ge- 
nuine followers.  The  Platonick  Chri- 
ftiatr  therefore  concludeth,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  real  difference  betwixt  the  ge- 
nuine Platonick  trinity,  and  that  of  the 
firft  orthodox  Anti-Arian  fathers,  as 
fome  conceive.  From  which  notwith- 
ftanding  that  tritheiftick  Trinity,  ofS. 
Greg.  Nyjfen , Cyril , and  others,  of  three 
co-ordinate  individuals  under  the  fame 
fpecies,  (as  three  men)  feems  to  have 
been  a deviation.  619,  620 

Hitherto  the  Platonick  Chriftians  a- 
pology,  for  the  genuine  Platonick  Tri- 
nity ; or  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  dodhine  of  the  ancient  church: 
where  nothing  is  aflerted  by  our  telves, 
but  all  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  learned  in  thefe  matters.  And  what- 
foever  in  Plato's  trinity  fhail  be  found 
difcrepant  from  the  fenfe  of  the  firft 

orthodox  Anti-Arian  fathers,  utterly 

disclaimed  by  us.  Athanafius  a great 
inftrument  of  divine  providence,  for 
preferving  the  Chriftian  Church  from 
lapfing  into  a kind  of  paganick  and  i~ 
dolatrous  Chriftian ity.  ibid. 

The  reafon  of  this  apology,  for  the 
6 F 2 genuine 
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genuine  Platonick  trinity  •,  becaufe  it  is 
againft  the  intereft  of  Chriftianity,  that 
this  fhould  be  made  more  difcrepant 
from  the  Chriftians,  than  indeed  it  is. 
Moreover  certain,  that  this  genuine 
Platonick  trinity  was  Anti'  Arian  •,  or  ra- 
ther the  Arian  Anti- Platonick.  Where- 
fore Socrates  wondered,  that  Georgius 
and  Limotheus  Prefbyters  fhould  adhere 
to  the  Arian  faction  •,  when  one  of  them 
was  accounted  much  a Platonift,  the 
other  an  Origenift.  Page  620,  621 
Furthermore,  Platonick  Pagans,  after 
Chriftianity,  highly  approved  of  the 
beginning  of  St.  John's  Gofpel  con- 
cerning the  Logos , as  exactly  agreeing 
with  their  Platonick  doCtrine.  Thus 
Amelias  in  Eufebius , and  others.  A Pla- 
tonift in  S.  Aujlin , that  it  deferved  to 
be  writ  in  golden  letters,  and  fet  up  in 
fome  eminent  places  in  every  Chriftian 
church.  But  that,  which  is  moft  of  all 
confiderable,  to  juftify  this  apology, 
the  generality  of  Chriftian  fathers,  be- 
fore and  after  the  Nicene  council,  looked 
upon  this  Platonick  trinity,  if  not  as 
really  the  fame  thing  with  the  Chri- 
ftian, yet  as  approaching  fo  near  there- 
unto, that  it  differed  chiefly  in  cir- 
cumftances,  or  manner  of  expreflion. 
Thus  JuJiin  Martyr , Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus , Origen , St.  Cyprian , or  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  DeSpiritu  SanRo , Eu- 
febius Ctffarienfis,  and,  which  is  moft 
of  all  to  the  purpofe,  Athanafius  him- 
felf,  he  giving  a fignal  teftimony  there- 
unto. To  which  may  be  added  S.  Au- 
jlin and  Theodoret.  S.  Cyril , though 
blaming  the  Platonick  fubordination, 
(himfelf  fuppoftng  the  Trinity  to  be 
three  co-ordinate  individuals,  under  the 
fame  fpecifick  nature  of  the  Godhead) 
yet  acknowledges,  that  Plato  was  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  truth,  Ac. 
But  that  Plato's  fubordination,  of  his 
fecond  hypoftalis  to  the  firft,  was  not 
( as  the  Arian ) of  a creature  to  the 


Creator  j already  made  unqueftionabfy 
evident.  Page  621,  625 

Wherefore  a wonderful  providence 
of  Almighty  God  here  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of ; that  this  dodtrine,  of  a trinity 
of  divine  hypoftafes,  fhould  be  enter- 
tained in  the  Pagan  world  before  Chri- 
ftianity, as  it  were  to  prepare  a way 
for  the  reception  of  it  amongft  the 
learned.  Which  the  junior  Platonifts 
were  fo  fenfible  of,  that  befides  their 
other  adulterations  of  the  Platonick  tri- 
nity before  mentioned,  (Tor  the  counte- 
nancing of  their  polytheifm  and  idola- 
try) they  at  length  innovated  and  al- 
tered the  whole  Cabala,  now  no  lon- 
ger acknowledging  a trinity,  but  at  leaft 
a quaternity  of  divine  hypoftafes  ; name- 
ly, before  and  befides  the  trinity,  ano- 
ther hypoftafis  fuperiour  thereunto,  and 
{landing  alone  by  it  felf.  This  firftr 
ftarted  by  Jamblichus , carried  on  by 
Proclus , taken  notice  of  by  St.  Cyril : 
befides  which,  Proclus  alfo  added  other 
phantaftick  trinities ofhis  own.  625,  627 
Another  advantage  of  this  Platonick 
trinity,  extending  to  the  prefent  time  v 
perhaps  not  unintended  alfo  by  divine 
providence,  to  abate  the  confidence  of 
thofe  conceited  wits,  who  fo  boldly 
decry  the  Trinity  for  nonfenfe,  abfo- 
lute  contradiction  to  reafon,  and  im~ 
poflibility,  when  they  fhall  find,  that 
the  beft  and  freed  wits  amongft  the 
Pagans,  though  having  no  Scripture- 
revelation  to  impofe  upon  them,  were 
yet  fond  of  this  hypothefis.  627 

And  now  it  fufficiently  appears,  that 
the  ancient  Platonifts  and  Pythagore- 
ans were  not  to*  be  taxed  lor  poly- 
theifts  and  idolaters,  in  giving  religious 
worftiip  to  their  three  divine  hypofta- 
fes. One  grand  defign  of  Chriftianity,. 
to  free  the  world  from  idolatry  and 
creature- worfhip  : and  this  the  reafon, 
why  the  ancient  fathers  fo  zealoufiy 
oppofed  Arianifm,  becaufe  it  thwarted 
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that  defign,  it  paganizing  and  idolatri- 
zing  that,  which  was  intended  for  the 
unpaganizing  of  the  world.  One  re- 
markable paflage  of  Athanajius  to  thi  s 
purpofe.  Page  62  7,  629 

Where  firft  obfervable,  that  Athana- 
fius exprefly  affirmeth  the  Pagans  to  have 
worfhipped  only  one  uncreated,  and 
many  created  Gods.  Thus  Greg.  Naz. 
that  there  was  but  one  divinity  amongfl: 
the  Pagans  alfo.  And  Irenaus , that 
they  attributed  the  firft  place  of  the  De- 
ity to  one  fupreme  God,  the  maker  of 
this  univerfe.  And  fecondly,  that  to 
Athanafius , and  all  thofe  other  fathers, 
who  charged  the  Arians  with  idolatry, 
this  was  fuppofed  not  toconfift  in  wor- 
fhipping  many  independent  and  felf- 
exiftent  Gods,  but  in  giving  religious 
worfhip  to  creatures : as  the  Arians  gave 
a religious  worfhip  to  the  Son  or  Word, 
fuppofed  by  themfelves  to  be  but  a crea- 
ture. 629,  630 

But  if  Arians  guilty  of  polytheifm  or 
idolatry,  for  bellowing  religious  wor- 
fhip  upon  the  Son  or  Word,  as  a crea- 
ture, (though  the  chief  of  creatures, 
and  that,  by  which  all  others  were  made) 
much  more  they  guilty  hereof,  who  reli- 
gioufly  worfhipped other  inferiour  beings. 
Athanafius  •,  That  no  creature  the  objedt 
of  religious  worlhip,  and  that  the  Or- 
thodox worshipped  the  divinity  in  the 
humanity  of  our  Saviour  Chrift.  Ncjlo- 
rius  branded  with  the  name  of  a man- 
worlhipper.  Some  fuppofe  that  necef- 
fary  to  idolatry,  which  is  impoflible, 
to  worfhip  more  than  one,  as  omni- 
potent, or  with  mental  latria,  630,6  3 2 
And  now  have  \vt  fufficiently  an- 
fwered  the  cbjedtion  againft  the  natu- 
rality  of  the  idea  of  a God,  as  including 
onelinefs  in  it,  from  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifm. What  farther  here  intended 
concerning  the  fame,  (as  a foundation 
for  our  defence  ofChriftianity)  differred, 
to  make  room  for  a confutation  of  all 
the  atheiftick  arguments. 


CH  A P.  V. 

A particular  confutation  of  all  the  athe- 
ijtick  grounds . 

THE  firft  atheiftick  argument; 

That  there  is  no  idea  of  God. 
That  in  anfwer  to  this,  the  idea  of 
God  hath  been  already  declared  ; viz. 
a perfedf,  underftanding  Being,  un- 
made, or  felf-exiftent  from  eternity,  and 
the  caufe  of  all  other  things,  In  which, 
nothing  unconceivable,  nor  contradic- 
tious. That  thefe  confounded  Atheifts 
themfelves,  who  deny,  that  there  is  any 
idea  of  God  at  all,  muft  notwithftand- 
itig,  of  necelfity,  fuppofe  the  contrary  ; 
becaufe  otherwife,  denying  his  exiftence, 
they  fhould  deny  the  exiftence  of  no- 
thing. And  that  they  agree  alfo  with 
Theifts  in  the  fame  idea  ; the  one  de- 
nying the  exiftence  of  that,  which  the 
other  aflerteth.  That  an  underftanding 
Nature  is  the  original  of  all  things. 
This  idea  of  God,  as  containing  oneli- 
nefs and  fingularity  in  it,  not  only 
largely  defended  and  made  good  againft 
that  objection  from  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifm ; but  alfo  proved,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  have  a natural  pro- 
lepfis  or  anticipation  in  their  minds  con- 
cerning the  real  and  a<flual  exiftence  of 
fuch  a Being.  Atheifts  but  monfters, 
and  anomalies  of  mankind.  This  a fuf- 
ficient  confutation  of  the  firft  atheiftick 
argument.  Page  633,  634 

Neverthelefs,  That  Atheifts  may  not 
pretend,  any  of  their  ftrength  to  be. 
concealed  *,  all  their  particular  excep- 
tions againft  the  idea  of  God  here  de- 
clared, being  five.  Their  firft  excep- 
tion, That  we  can  have  no  idea  nor 
thought  of  any  thing  not  fubjedl  to 
fenfe  ; much  lefs  any  evidence  of  the 
exiftence  thereof.  The  anfwer.  Firft, 
That  whereas  the  Atheifts  fuppofe  Senfe 
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to  be  the  only  Knowledge,  or  at  leaft 
original  Knowledge  ; Senfe,  as  fuch,  is 
not  Knowledge,  or  Underftanding  •,  be- 
caufe  if  it  were,  then  every  one,  that  fees 
light  and  colours,  or  feels  heat  and  cold, 
■would  underftand  light  and  colours, heat 
and  cold.  Plainly  proved  alfo  from 
that  atomick  philofophy,  (which  the 
Epicurean  Atheifts  fo  much  pretend  to,) 
that  there  is  a higher  faculty  of  the  foul, 
which  judges  of  lenfe,  detedts  the  phan- 
taftry  thereof,  refolves  fenfible  things 
into  intelligible  principles,  &c.  No 
paftion  able  to  make  a judgment,  either 
of  it  felf,  or  of  other  things.  The  con- 
founded Democritus  himfelf  fometimes 
acknowledged  Senfe  to  be  but  feeming 
and  phantafy,  and  not  to  reach  to  the 
abfolute  truth  and  reality  of  things.  He 
therefore  exploded  qualities  out  of  the 
rank  of  entities,  becaufe  unintelligible  •, 
concluding  them  to  be  but  our  own 
phantafms.  Undeniably  evident,  that 
we  have  ideas,  notions,  and  thoughts 
of  many  things,  that  never  were  in  Senfe, 
and  whereof  we  have  no  genuine  phan- 
tafms. Atheifts  attend  not  to  their  own 
cogitations.  That  opinion,  That  there 
is  nothing  in  the  underftanding,  which 
was  not  before  in  Senfe,  falfe  and  athe- 
iftical.  Men  having  a notion  of  a per- 
fect, underftanding  Being,  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  as  the  objedt  of  their  devo- 
tion •,  the  Atheifts,  notwithstanding, 
would  here  perfuade  them,  that  they 
have  none,  and  that  the  thing  is  a non- 
entity, merely  becaufe  they  have  no  fen- 
ftble  idea,  or  phantafm  thereof.  And 
fo  may  they  as  well  prove,  not  only 
Reafon  and  Underftanding,  Appetite 
and  Volition,  to  be  non-entities,  but 
alfo  Phancy  and  Senfe  it  fell  •,  neither 
of  thefe  falling  under  Senfe,  but  only 
the  objedts  of  them.  Were  God  indeed 
corporeal,  as  fome  miftaken  Theifts  fup- 
pofe,  yet  his  eflence  chiefly  confiding 
in  Mind  and  Underftanding,  this  of 
him  could  not  poflibly  be  fubjedh  to 


Senfe.  But  that  there  is  alfo  fubftance 
incorporeal,  which  therefore  in  its  own 
nature  is  infenfrble,  and  that  the  Deity 
is  fuch,  will  be  elfewhere  demonftrated. 

Page  634,  637 
Though  the  evidence  of  Angular  bo- 
dies exifting,  depend  upon  the  informa- 
tion of  Senfe,  yet  the  certainty  of  this 
very  evidence,  not  from  Senfe  alone, 
but  a complication  of  Reafon  and  Un- 
derftanding with  it.  Senfe  phantaftj'cal, 
not  reaching  to  the  abfolute  truth  of 
things;  and  obnoxious  to  deiufton.  Our 
own  imaginations,  taken  for  fenfations 
and  realities,  in  deep,  and  by  melancho- 
lized  perfons,  when  awake.  Atomick 
Atheifts  themfelves  aflert  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  things,  as  they  have  no  fenfe  of ; 
atoms,  membranes,  or  exuvions  images 
of  bodies,  nay  incorporeal  fpace.  If  the 
exiftence  of  nothing,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, which  falls  not  under  Senfe,  then 
not  the  exiftence  of  Soul  and  Mind. 
God  the  great  Mind,  that  rules  the 
whole  univerfe  ; whence  our  imperfedl 
minds  derived.  The  exiftence  of  that 
God,  whom  no  eye  can  fee,  demon- 
ftrated by  reafon  from  his  effedts.  637, 

638 

The  fecond  atheiftick  pretence  againft 
the  idea  of  God,  and  his  exiftence,  from 
Theifts  own  acknowledging  him  to  be 
incomprehenfible  •,  from  whence  they 
infer  him  to  be  a non- entity.  Here 
perhaps  it  may  be  granted,  in  a right 
fenfe,  that  whatfoever  is  altogether  un- 
conceivable, is  either  in  it  felf,  or  at 
leaft  to  us,  Nothing.  How  that  of 
Protagoras , That  every  man  is  the 
meafure  of  all  things  to  himfelf,  in  his 
fenfe  falfe.  Whatfoever  any  man’s 
fhallow  underftanding  cannot  clearly 
comprehend,  not  therefore  to  be  pre- 
fently  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue  of 
beings.  Neverthelefs,  according  to  A- 
rijlotle , the  Soul  and  Mind  in  a manner 
all  things.  This  a cry fta! line  globe,  or 
notional  world,  that  hath  fome  image 
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In  it  of  whatfoever  is  contained  in  the 
real  globe  of  being.  Page  638 

But  this  abfolutely  falfe  •,  That  what- 
foever cannot  be  fully  comprehended  by 
us,  is  therefore  utterly  unconceivable  and 
confequently  nothing.  For  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend  our  felves,  nor  have 
fuch  an  adequate  conception  of  any  fub- 
ftance,  as  perfectly  to  mailer  and  con- 
quer the  fame.  That  of  the  Scepticks 
fo  far  true,  That  there  is  fomething  in- 
comprehenfible  in  the  eiTence  of  every 
thing,  even  of  body  it  felf.  Truth  big- 
ger than  our  Minds.  Proper  to  God 
Almighty,  (who  alone  is  wife,)  perfectly 
to  comprehend  the  eflencesof  all  things. 
But  it  follows  not  from  hence,  that 
therefore  we  have  no  idea  nor  concep- 
tion at  all  of  any  thing.  We  may  have 
a notion  or  idea  of  a perfect  Being,  though 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  fame 
by  our  imperfect  minds » as  we  may 
fee  and  touch  a mountain,,  though  we 
cannot  enclafp  it  all  round  within  our 
Arms.  This  therefore  a falfe  theorem 
of  the  Atheifts,  That  whatfoever  can- 
not be  fully  comprehended  by  Men’s 
imperfeCt  underftandings,  is  an  abfolute 
non-entity.  638,  639 

Though  God  more  incomprehenftble 
than  other  things,  becaufe  of  his  tran- 
fcendent  perfection,  yet  hath  he  alfo 
more  of  conceptibility  r as  the  fun, 
dazzling  our  fight,  yet  hath  more  of 
vifibility  alfo,  than  any  other  objeCt. 
The  dark  incomprehenfibility  of  the 
Deity,  like  the  azure  obfcurity  of  the 
transparent  aether,  not  any  thing  abfo- 
lutely in  it  felf,  but  only  relative  to  us. 

639,  640 

This  incomprehenfibility  of  the  Deity, 
fo  far  from  being  an  argument  againft 
its  exiftence,  that  certain,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  there  nothing  incomprehen- 
fible  to  our  imperfeCt  minds,  there  could 
be  no  God.  Every  thing  apprehended 
by  fome  internal  congruity.  Thefcant- 
nefs  and  imperfection  of  our  narrow  un- 


derftandings muft  needs  make  them 
afymmetral  or  incommenlurate  to  what 
abfolutely  perfeCl.  Page  640 

Nature  it  felf  intimates,  that  there  is 
fomething  vaftly  bigger  than  our  mind 
and  thoughts,  by  thofe  paffions  im- 
planted in  us,  of  devout  veneration, 
adoration,  and  admiration,  with  ecftafy 
and  pleafing  horrour.  That  of  the  Deity, 
which  cannot  enter  into  the  narrow  vef- 
fels  of  our  minds,  muft  be  otherwife  ap- 
prehended, by  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  or  fwallowed  up,  and  loft  in  it.  We 
have  a notion  or  concention  of  a perfeCt 
Being,  though  we  cannot  fuliy  compre- 
hend the  fame  ; becaufe  our  felves  being, 
imperfeCl,  muft  needs  be  incommenfu- 
rate  thereunto.  Thus  no  reafon  at  all, 
in  the  fecond  atheiftick  pretence,  againft 
the  idea  of  God,  and  his  exiftence  •, 
from  his  confefled  incomprehenfibility. 

ibid. 

The  third  follows,  that  infinity,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  eflential  to  the  Deity,  is  a 
thing  perfectly  unconceivable,and  there- 
fore an  impoftibility  and  non  entity. 
Some  paftages  of  a modern  writer  to  this 
purpofe.  The  meaning  of  them,  That 
there  is  nothing  of  philofophick  truth 
in  the  idea  or  attributes  of  God,  nor  any 
other  fenfe  in  the  words,  than  only  to 
fignify  the  veneration  and  aftonifhment 
of  men’s  own  minds.  That  the  word 
infinite  fignifies  nothing  in  the  thing  it- 
felf  fo  called,  but  only  the  inability  of 
our  underftandings,  and  admiration. 
And  fince  God,  by  Theifts,  is  denied 
to  be  finite,  but  cannot  be  infinite,  there- 
fore an  unconceivable  nothing.  Thus 
another  learned  well-wilier  to  atheifm. 
That  we  have  no  idea  of  infinite,  and 
therefore  not  of  God.  Which,  in  the 
language  of  Atheifts,  all  one  as  to  fay, 
that  he  is  a non-entity.  640,  641. 

Anfwer.  This  argument,  That  there 
can  be  nothing  infinite,  and  therefore 
no  God,  proper  to  the  modern  and  ne- 
olerick  Atheifts  only  ; but  repugnant  to 
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the  fenfe  of  the  ancients.  Anaximander's 
r'-aroi',  v finite  matter,  though  Melijfus 
his  ''Ath.o-i  the  true  D i y.  Formerly 
both  Theifts  and  A theifts  agreed  in  this  ; 
that  there  mud  be  fomething  or  o;her 
infinite,  either  an  infinite  Mind,  or  in- 
finite matter.  The  ancient  Atheiftsalfo 
rdferted  a numerical  infinity  of  worlds. 
Thus  do  Atheifts  confute  or  contradidt 
Atheifts.  Page  641,  642 

That  the  modern  Atheifts  do  no  lefs 
con'radift  plain  reafon  alfo,  and  their 
very  felves,  than  they  do  their  prede- 
c»  flbrs,  when  they  would  difprove  a 
Gad  from  hence,  becaufe  there  can  be 
nothing  infinite.  For  firft,  certain,  that 
there  was  fomething  or  other  infinite  in 
duration,  or  eternal  without  beginning: 
becaufe,  if  there  had  been  once  nothing, 
there  could  never  have  been  any  thing. 
B it  hardly  any  Atheifts  can  be  fo  fot- 
t:fh,  as  in  good  earned:  to  think  there 
was  once  nothing  at  all,  but  afterwards 
fenflefs  matter  happened  to  be.  Noto- 
rious impudence  in  them,  who  affert 
the  eternity  of  matter,  to  make  this  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  exiftence  of  a God  ; 
becaufe  infinite  duration  without  begin- 
ning, an  impofiibility.  642,  643 

A conceftion  to  the  Atheifts  of  thefe 
two  things  i That  we  neither  have  a 
phantafm  of  any  infinite,  becaufe  there 
was  never  any  in  fenfe  ; and  that  in- 
finity is  not  fully  comprehenfible  by  fi- 
nite underftandings  neither.  Butfince, 
mathematically  certain,  that  there  was 
fomething  infinite  in  duration,  demcm- 
ftrated  from  hence,  againft  Atheifts, 
That  there  is  fomething  really  exifting, 
which  we'  have  neither  any  phantafm 
of,  nor  yet  can  fully  comprehend  in  our 
Minds.  ibid. 

Further  granted,  that  as  for  infinity 
of  number,  magnitude,  and  time,  with- 
out beginning  as  we  have  no  phan- 
tafm, nor  full  comprehenfion  of  them, 
fo  have  we  neither  any  intelligible  idea, 
notion,  or  conception  : from  whence  it 


may  be  concluded,  that  they  are  non- 
entities. Number  infinite  in  Arifiotle , 
only-in  a negative  fenfe,  becaufe  we  can 
never  come  to  an  end  thereof  by  addi- 
tion. For  which  very  reafon  alfo  there 
cannot  poflibly  be  any  number  pofitively 
infinite,  fince  one  or  more  may  always 
be  added.  No  magnitude  fo  great  nei- 
ther, but  that  a greater  may  be  fuppofed. 
By  infinite  fpace,  to  be  underftood  no- 
thing but  a poffibility  of  more  and  more 
body,  further  and  further  infinitely,  by 
divine  power  ; or  that  the  world  could 
never  be  made  fo  great,  as  that  God 
was  not  able  to  make  it  ftiil  greater. 
This  potential  ^infinity,  or  indefinity 
of  body,  feems  to  be  miftaken  for  an 
acftnal  infinity  of  fpace.  Laftly,  no  in- 
finity of  time  paft,  becaufe  then  there 
mull  needs  be  time  paft,  which  never 
was  prefent.  An  argument  of  a modern 
Writer.  Reafcn  therefore  concludes, 
neither  world,  nor  time,  to  have  been 
infinite  in  paft  duration.  Page  643,  644 
Here  will  the  Atheift  think  he  has 
got  a great  advantage  for  difproving  the 
exiftence  of  a God  ; they,  who  thus  take 
away  the  eternity  of  the  world,  taking 
away  alfo  the  eternity  of  a God.  As 
if  God  could  not  be  eternal  otherwile, 
than  by  afucceflive  flux  of  infinite  time. 

But  we  fay,  that  this  affordeth  a de- 
monftration  of  a God  •,  becaufe,  fince 
both  the  world  and  time  had  a beginning, 
there  mud  of  neceflity  be  fomething, 
whofe duration  is  not  fucceflive;but  per- 
manent, which  was  the  Creator  of  them 
both.  Wherefore  the  Atheifts  can  here 
only  make  grimaces,  and  quibble  upon 
nunc-fians  •,  as  if  this  ftanding  eternity 
of  the  Deity  was  nothing  but  a pitiful 
moment  of  time  ftanding  ftiil  ; and  as  if 
all  duration  muft  needs  be  the  fame  with 
ours,  (Ac.  644,  645 

Concluded,  that  infinite  and  eternal 
are  not  words  which  fignify  nothing  in 
the  thing  it  felf,  but  only  the  idle  pro- 
grefs  of  our  minds,  or  our  own  igno- 
rance 
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ranee,  ftupid  aftonifhment  and  venera- 
tion : not  mere  attributes  of  honour  and 
complement,  but  attributes  belonging 
to  the  Deity,  (and  that  alone)  of  the 
moll  philofophick  truth.  And  though 
we  have  no  adequate  comprehenfion 
thereof,  yet  mull:  we  have  fome  notion 
of  that,  which  we  can  demonftrate  to 
be  long  to  fomething.  Page  645,  646 
But  the  thing,  which  the  Atheifts 
principally  quarrel  with,  is  infinite 
power,  or  omnipotence ; which  they 
pretend  alfo  to  be  utterly  unconceivable, 
and  impoftible,  and  a name  of  nothing. 
Where  indeed  our  modern  Atheifts  have 
the  joint  fufFrage  of  the  ancients  alfo, 
who  concerned  themfelves  in  nothing 
more  than  difproving  omnipotence,  or 
infinite  power.  ib. 

This  omnipotence,  either  wilfully  or 
ignorantly  mifreprefented  by  Atheifts,  as 
if  it  were  a power  of  doing  things  con- 
tradictious. An  irony  of  a modern 
Atheift,  that  God  could  turn  a tree 
into  a fyllogifm.  The  abfurd  DoCtrine 
of  Cartejius , that  God  could  have  made 
twice  two  not  to  have  been  four  ; or 
the  three  angles  of  a triangle  not  to  have 
been  equal  to  two  right.  This  to  make 
one  attribute  of  the  Deity  devour  and 
deftroy  another  ; infinite  will  and 
power,  infinite  underftanding  and  wif- 
dom.  To  fuppofe  God  to  underftand 
and  be  wife  only  by  will,  really  to  give 
him  no  underftanding  at  all.  God  not 
fo  omnipotent,  as  that  he  can  deftroy 
the  intelligible  natures  of  things  ; which 
were  to  baffle  and  befool  his  own  wif- 
dom.  Infinite  power,  that  which  can 
do  all  that  is  poffible  ; that  is,  con- 
ceivable, or  implies  no  contradiction. 
The  very  eftence  of  poffibility,  concep- 
tibility.  And  thus  all  the  ancient  The- 
ifts.  Abfurd  for  Atheifts  to  fay,  that 
a power  of  doing  nothing  but  what  is 
conceivable  is  unconceivable,  ibid.  646 
But  becaufe  Atheifts  look  upon  infi- 
nity as  fuch  a mermo , we  fhall  take  off 
VOL.  II. 


the  vizard  from  it  •,  by  declaring,  that 
it  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  perfection. 
Infinite  underftanding  and  knowledge, 
perfeCt  underftanding,  without  any  de- 
fect, and  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
knowable.  Infinite  power,  perfeCtpower, 
or  a power  of  doing  all  things  pofflble. 
Infinite  duration,  perfection  of  eftence. 
Becaufe  infinity, perfection;  therefore  no- 
thing, which  includeth  any  thing  of  im- 
perfection in  the  eftence  of  it,  can  be 
truly  and  properly  infinite  ; as  number, 
magnitude  and  time  : all  which  can  but 
counterfeit  infinity.  Nothing  one  way 
infinite,  which  is  not  fo  every  way,  or 
a perfeCt  Being.  Page  647,  648 

Now,  that  we  have  an  idea  of  per- 
fection, plain  from  that  of  imperfection. 
Perfection  firft  in  order  of  nature,  as  the 
rule  and  meafure.  This  not  the  want 
of  imperfection,  but  imperfection  the 
want  of  perfection.  A fcale,  or  ladder 
of  perfections  in  nature,  perceived  by 
means  of  that  idea,  which  we  have  of 
a Being  abfolutely  perfeCt,  the  meafure 
of  them.  Without  which,  we  could 
not  take  notice  of  imperfection,  in  the 
moft  perfeCt  of  all  thofe  things  which 
we  ever  had  fenfe  of.  Boethius ; That 
whatfoever  is  imperfeCt  in  any  kind, 
implies  fomething  in  that  kind  perfeCt, 
from  whence  it  was  derived.  And  that 
the  nature  of  things  took  not  beginning 
from  any  thing  incompleat  and  imper- 
feCt; but  defeended  downward,  from 
what  was  abfolutely  perfeCt,  by  fteps  and 
degreees,  lower  and  lower.  648 

Wherefore,  fince  infinite  the  fame 
with  perfeCt,  we  having  a notion  of  the 
latter  muft  needs  have  of  the  former. 
And  though  the  word  infinite  be  nega- 
tive, yet  is  the  fenfe  pofitive.  Finite 
the  negation  of  infinite,  as  which,  in 
order  of  nature  is  before  it ; and  not  in- 
finite of  finite.  However,  in  things  un- 
capable  of  true  infinity ; infinity  being 
here  a mere  imaginary  thing  and  non- 
entity, can  be  only  conceived  by  the 
6 G negation 
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negation  of  finite,  as  nothing  is,  by  the 
negation  of  fomething.  An  infinite  be- 
ing nothing  but  a perfeCt  being,  fuch 
as  never  was  not,  and  could  produce  all 
things  poflible,  or  conceivable.  Page 
• 648, 649 

The  fourth  atheiftick  pretence  againft 
the  idea  of  God  •,  That  it  is  an  arbitra- 
tions compilement  of  contradictious  no- 
tions. Where  firft  we  deny  not,  but 
that  as  fome  religionifts  extend  the  di- 
vine power  to  things  contradictious, 
fo  may  others  compound  contradictions 
together  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that 
theology  it  felf  is  therefore  contradictious, 
no  more  than  that  philofophy  is  fo,  be- 
caufe  fome  philofophers  alfo  hold  con- 
tradictious things  •,  or  that  nothing  is 
abfolutely  true,  neither  in  divinity,  nor 
philofophy,  but  all  feeming  and  phan- 
taftical  •,  according  to  the  Protagorean 
doCtrine.  64.9,  650 

But  though  it  be  true,  that  whatso- 
ever really  implies  a contradiction,  is  a 
non-entity  ; yet  is  this  rule  obnoxious 
to  much  abufe,  when  whatfoever  men’s 
(hallow  understandings  cannot  reach  to, 
is  therefore  prefently  cried  down  by 
them,  as  an  impoffibility,  or  nothing. 
As  when  the  Atheifis,  and  Materialifts, 
explode  incorporeal  fubftar.ee  upon  this 
pretence  ; or  make  it  only  an  attribute 
of  honour,  expreflmg  the  veneration  of 
men’s  minds,  but  Signifying  nothing  in 
nature,  nor  having  any  philofophick 
truth.  But  the  Atheifis  true  meaning 
in  this  objection,  and  what  kind  of  con- 
tradictions they  are,  which  they  impute 
to  all  theology,  may  appear  from  a paf- 
iage  of  a modern  writer  : namely  fuch 
as  thefe  *,  when  God  is  faid  to  perceive 
fenfible  things,  and  yet  to  have  no  or- 
gans of  fenfe  ; as  alfo  to  underfland,  and 
yet  to  have  no  brains.  The  undifguifed 
meaning  of  the  writer,  that  religion  is 
not  philofophy,  but  law,  and  ali  mere 
arbitrary  conftitution  ; nor  God  a fub- 
ject  of  philofophy,  as  all  real  things 


are  *,  he  being  no  true  inhabitant  of 
the  world  or  heaven,  but  only  of 
men’s  brains  and  phancies  ; and  his  at- 
tributes fignifying  neither  true  nor  falfev 
nor  any  thing  in  nature,  but  only  men’s 
reverence  and  devotion,  towards  what 
they  fear.  And  fo  may  any  thing  be 
faid  of  God,  no  matter  what,  fo  it  be 
agreeable  to  civil  law.  But  when  men 
miftake  attributes  of  honour  for  attributes 
of  philofophick  truth  ; that  is,  when 
they  will  fuppofe  fuch  a thing  as  a God 
really  to  cxill ; then  is  all  abfurd  non- 
fenfe  and  contradiction.  God’s  under- 
ftanding  without  brains,  no  contradic- 
tion. 650,  651 

Certain,  That  no  fimple  idea,  as  of 
a triangle,  or  a fquare,  can  be  contra- 
dictious to  it  felf ; much  lefs  can  the  idea 
of  a perfeCt  Being,  the  molt  fimple  of 
all.  This  indeed  pregnant  of  many 
attributes.which,  if  contradictious,  would 
render  the  whole  a non-entity  ; but  all 
the  genuine  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as 
demonftrable  of  a perfeCt  Being,  as  the 
properties  of  a triangle,  or  a fquare ; 
and  therefore  can  neither  be  contradic- 
tious to  it,  nor  one  another.  652 

Nay,  the  genuine  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  not  only  not  contradictious,  but 
alfo  all  neceffarily  connected  together. 

ibid , 

In  truth  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
but  fo  many  partial  and  inadequate  con- 
ceptions of  one  and  the  fame  perfedt  Be- 
ing, taken  into  our  minds,  as  it  were  by 
piece- meal.  ibid. 

The  idea  ofGod,  neither  fictitious,  nor 
factitious.  Nothing  arbitrarious  in  it  5 
but  a molt  natural  and  fimple  idea,  to 
which  not  the  leaft  can  be  added,  nor 
any  thing  detracted  from  it.  Never- 
thelefs,  may  there  be  different  appre- 
henfions  concerning  God  •,  every  one 
that  hath  a notion  of  a perfeCt  Being,  net 
underftanding  all  that  belongeth  to  it  j 
no  more  than  of  a.  triangle,  or  of  a 
fphere.  ibid.  653 

Concluded  therefore,  that  the  attri- 
i butes 
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butes  of  God,  no  confounded  nonfenfe 
of  religloufly  aftonifhed  minds,  huddling 
up  together  all  imaginable  attributes  of 
honour,  courtfhip,  and  complement  •, 
but  the  attributes  of  necelTary  philofo- 
phick  truth  ; and  fuch  as  do  not  only 
fpeak  the  devotion  of  men’s  hearts,  but 
alfo  declare  the  real  nature  of  the  thing. 
Here  the  wit  of  a modern  atheiftick 
writer  ill-placed.  (Though  no  doubt 
but  fome,  either  out  of  fuperftition,  or 
ignorance,  may  attribute  fuch  things  to 
the  Deity,  as  are  incongruous  to  its  na- 
ture.) Thus  the  fourth  atheiftick  pre- 
tence againft  the  idea  of  God,  confuted. 

Page  653,  654 
In  the  next  place,  the  Atheifts  think 
themfelves  concerned,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  unqueftionable  phenome- 
non ; the  general  perfuafion  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a God,  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  their  propenfity  to  religion  whence 
this  fhould  come,  if  there  were  no  real 
objeft  for  it  in  nature.  And  this  they 
would  do  by  imputing  it,  partly  to  the 
confounded nonfenfeof  aftonifhed  minds, 
and  partly  to  the  impofture  of  politi- 
cians. Or  elfe  to  thefe  three  things  ; 
to  men’s  fear,  and  to  their  ignorance  of 
caufes  •,  and  to  the  fidtion  of  law- makers 
and  civil  fovereigns.  654 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  atheiftick  origins  of 
religion  •,  That  mankind,  by  reafon  of 
their  natural  imbecillity,  are  in  conti- 
nual folicitude  and  fear  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  and  their  good  and  evil  for- 
tune. And  this  paftion  of  fear  raifes 
up  in  them  for  an  objedt  to  it  felf,  a mod 
affrightful  phantafm  ; of  an  invifible, 
underftanding  Being,  omnipotent, 
They  afterwards  {landing  in  awe  of  this 
their  own  imagination,  and  tremblingly 
worfhipping  the  creature  of  their  own 
fear  and  phancy.  654 

The  fecond  atheiftick  origin  of  the- 
ifm  and  religion  ; That  men  having  a 
natural  curioftty  to  inquire  into  the 
caufes  of  things,  wherefoever  they  can 


difcover  no  vifible  and  natural  caufes, 
are  prone  to  feign  caufes  invifible  and 
fupernatural.  &s  Anaxagoras  faid,  never 
to  have  betaken  himfelf  to  a God,  but 
only  when  he  was  at  a lofs  for  neceftary 
material  caufes.  Wherefore  no  wonder, 
if  the  generality  of  mankind,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  caufes  of  all,  or  moft  things, 
have  betaken  themfelves  to  a God,  as  to 
a refuge  and  fandtuary  for  their  igno- 
rance. 654,  655 

Thefe  two  accounts  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  religion  *,  from  men’s  fear  and 
folicitude,  and  from  their  ignorance  of 
caufes  and  curiofity,  joined  together  by 
a modern  writer.  As  if  the  Deity  were 
but  a mormo  or  bugbear,  raifed  up  by 
men’s  fear,  in  the  darknefs  of  their  ig- 
norance of  caufes.  The  opinion  of 
other  ghofts  and  fpirits  alfo  deduced 
from  the  fame  original.  Men’s  taking 
things  cafual  for  prognofticks,  and  being 
fo  addidted  to  omens,  portents,  prophe- 
cies, Gfr.  from  a phantaftick  and  ti- 
morous fuppofttion,  that  the  things  of 
this  world  are  not  difpofed  of  by  nature, 
but  by  fome  underftanding  perfon.  655 
But  left  thefe  two  accounts  of  the 
phasnomenon  of  religion  fhould  prove 
infufficient  ; the  Atheifts  fuperadd  a 
third,  imputing  it  alfo  to  the  fidlion  and 
impofture  of  civil  fovereigns  *,  who  per- 
ceiving an  advantage  to  be  made  from 
hence,  for  the  better  keeping  men  in 
fubjedlion,  have  thereupon  dextroufty 
laid  hold  of  men’s  fear  and  ignorance  ; 
and  cherifhed  thofe  feeds  of  religion  in 
them,  from  the  infirmities  of  their  na- 
ture : confirming  their  belief  of  Ghofts 
and  fpirits,  miracles,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  by  tales,  publickly  allowed  and 
recommended.  And  that  religion  might 
be  every  way  obnoxious  to  their  de- 
figns,  have  perfuaded  the  people,  that 
themfelves  were  but  the  interpreters  of' 
the  gods,  from  whom  they  received 
their  laws.  Religion  an  engine  of  ftate*,to 
keep  men  bufily  employed ; entertain  their 
6 G 2 minds  5 
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minds  *,  render  them  tame  and  gentle,  apt 
forfubje&ion  andfociety.  Page  655,  656 
All  this  not  the  invention  of  modern 
Atheifts.  But  an  old  atheiftick  cabal ; 
That  the  gods  made  by  fear.  Lucretius  *, 
That  the  caufes  of  religion,  terrour  of 
mind  and  darknefs ; and  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  gods  owes  all  its  being  to 
men’s  ignorance  of  caufes,  as  alfo,  that 
the  opinions  of  ghofts  proceeded  from 
men’s  not  knowing  how  to  diftinguifh 
their  dreams,  and  other  frightful  phan- 
cies  from  fenfations.  656,  657 

An  old  atheiftick  furmize  alfo  j That 
religion  a political  invention.  Thus 
Cicero  \ The  Atheifts  in  Plato , That 
the  Gods  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  art 
and  laws  only.  Critias , one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens , his  poem  to 
this  purpofe.  657,  65$ 

That  the  folly  and  falfenefs  of  thefe 
three  atheiftick  pretences,  for  the  origin 
of  religion,  will  be  fully  manifefted. 
Firft,  as  to  that  of  fear  and  phancy. 
Such  an  excefs  of  fear,  as  makes  any  one 
conftantly  believe  the  exiftence  of  that, 
for  which  no  manner  of  ground,  neither 
in  fenfe,  nor  reafon,  highly  tending 
alfo  to  his  own  difquiet  ; nothing  lefs 
than  diftradtion.  Wherefore,  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  here  affirmed  by 
Atheifts,  to  be  frighted  out  of  their 
wits,  and  diftempered  in  their  brains  *, 
only  a few  of  themfelves,  who  have 
efcaped  this  panick  terror,  remaining 
fober,  or  in  their  right  fenfes.  The 
fobriety  of  Atheifts,  nothing  but  dull 
ftupidity,  and  dead  incredulity  ; they 
believing  only  what  they  can  fee  or  feel. 

658 

True,  that  there  is. a religious  fear, 
confequent  upon  the  belief  of  a God  ; as 
alfo,  that  the  fenfe  of  a Deity  is  often 
awakened  in  men’s  minds,  by  their  fears 
and  dangers.  But  religion  no  creature 
of  fear.  None  lefs  folicitous  about  their 
good  and  evil  fortune  than  the  pious 
and  vertuousj  who  place  not  their  chief 
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happinefs  in  things  aliene,  but  only  in 
the  right ufe  of  their  own  wili.  Whereas 
the  good  of  Atheifts  wholly  in  things 
obnoxious  to  fortune.  The  timorous, 
complexion  of  Atheifts,  from  building 
all  their  politicks  and  juftice  upon  the 
foundation  of  fear.  Page  658,  659 
The  Atheifts  grand  error  here ; That 
the  Deity,  according  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  nothing  but  a terri- 
c ulum,  a formidable , hurtful  and  un de- 
ft ruble  thing.  Whereas  men  every 
where  agree  in  that  divine  attribute  of 
goodnefs  and  benignity.  ibid’. 

<fr$ovsgovTQ  (Jajjuovi ov,  in  the  worft  fenfe, 
taken  by  none  but  a few  ill-natured 
men,  painting  out  the  Deity  according^ 
to  their  own  likenefs.  This  condemned 
by  Arifiotle  in  the  Poets,  (he  calling 
them  therefore  lyars)  by  Plutarch  in  He- 
rodotus, as  fpoken  univerfally ; Plutarch 
himfelf  reftraining  the  fenfe  thereof  to 
his  evil  principle.  Plato's  afcribing  the 
world  to  the  divine  goodnefs,  who  there- 
fore made  all  things  moft  like  himfelf. 
The  true  meaning  of  this  proverb  •, 
That  the  Deity  affe&eth  to  humble  and 
abafe  the  pride  of  men.  Lucretius  his 
hidden  force,  that  hath,  as  it  were,  a 
fpite  to  all  overfwelling  greatnelfes, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Deity.  Thofe 
amongft  Chriftians,  who  make  the  worft 
reprefentation  of  God,  yet  phancy  him 
kind  and  gracious  to  themfelves.  659, 

660 

True,  that  religion  often , exprefied 
by  the  fear  of  God.  Fear  prima  menfura 
Deitatis , the  firfi  impreffion  that  reli- 
gion makes  upon  men  in  this  lapfed  Jlate. 
But  this  not  a fear  of  God,  as  mifc 
chievous  and  hurtful,  nor  yet  as  a mere 
arbitrary  Being,  but  as  juft,  and  an  im- 
partial puniftier  of  wickednefs.  Lucre- 
tius  his  acknowledging  men’s  fear  of  God 
to  be  conjoined  with  a confcience  of 
duty.  A natural  difcrimination  of  good 
and  evil,  with  a fenfe  of  an  impartial' 
juftice  prefiding  over  the  world,  and 

both 
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both  rewarding  and  punifning.  The 
fear  of  God,  as  either  a hurtful,  or  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  being, (which  mud 
needs  be  joined  with  fomething  of  ha- 
tred) not  religion,  but  fuperftition.  Fear, 
faith,  and  love  i three  fteps  and  degrees 
of  religion,  to  the  fon  of  Sirach . Faith 
better  defined  in  fcripture,  than  by  any 
fcholafticks.  God  fuch  a Being,  as  if 
he  were  not,  nothing  more  to  be  wilhed 
for.  Page  660,  661 

The  reafon,  why  Atheifts  thus  miftake 
the  notion  of  God,  as  a thing  only  to 
be  feared,  and  confequently  hated  ; from 
their  own  ill-nature  and  vice.  The  lat- 
ter difpofing  them  fo  much  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  good  and 
evil  by  nature,,  but  only  by  law  ; which 
law,  contrary  to  nature,  as  reftraint  to 
liberty.  Hence  their  denying  all  natu- 
ral charity,  and  acknowledging  no  be- 
nevolence, or  good-will,  but  what 
arifes  from  imbecillity,  indigency,  and 
fear.  Their  friendfhip  at  beft  no  other 
than  mercatura  utilitatum.  Wherefore, 
if  there  were  an  omnipotent  Deity,  this 
(according  to  the  atheiftick  hypothefis) 
could  not  have  fo  much  as  that  fpurious 
love  or  benevolence  to  any  thing,  be- 
caufe  ftanding  in  need  of  nothing,  and 
devoid  of  fear.  Thus  Cotta  in  Cicero. 
All  this  afferted  alfo  by  a late  pretender 
to  politicks  ; he  adding  thereunto,  that 
God  hath  no  other  right  of  commanding, 
than  his  irrefiftible  power  j nor  men  any 
obligation  to  obey  him,  but  only  from 
their  imbecillity  and  fear,  or  becaufe  they 
cannot  refill  him.  Thus  do  Atheifts 
transform  the  Deity  into  a monftrous 
fhape  i an  omnipotent  Being,  that  hath 
neither  benevolence  nor  juftice  in  him. 
This  indeed  a mcrmo , or  bug- bear.  661, 

662 

But  as  thisafalfe  reprefentation  of  the.- 
ifm,fo  the  atheiftick  fceneof  thing  moft 
uncomfortable,  hopelcfs  and  difmal, 
upon  feveral  accounts.  True,  that  no 
Ipiteful  defigns  in  fenfelefs  atoms  \ in 
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which  regard,  Plutarch  preferred  even 
this  atheiftick  hypothefis  before  that  of 
an  omnipotent,  mifehievous  Being.  How- 
ever, no  faith,  nor  hope  neither,  in 
fenfelefs  atoms.  Epicurus  his  confeffion, 
that  it  was  better  to  believe  the  fable  of 
the  gods,  than  that  material  neceftity  of 
all  things,  afferted  by  the  other  atheiftick 
phyfiologers,  before  himfelf.  But  he  not 
at  all  mending  the  matter,  by  hisfuppo- 
fed  free  will.  The  panick  fear  of  the 
Epicureans , of  the  frame  of  heaven’s 
cracking,  and  this  compilement  of  atoms 
being  diffolved  into  a Chaos.  Atheifts 
running  from  fear  plunge  them  Pelves 
into  fear.  Atheifm,  rather  than  theifm, 
from  the  impofture  of  fear,  diftruft,  and 
disbelief  of  good.  But  vice  afterwards 
prevailing  in  them  makes  them  defire, 
there  fhould  be  no  God.  Page  663,  664 
Thus  the  Atheifts,  who  derive  the 
origin  of  religion  from  fear,  firft  put 
an  affrightful  vizard  upon  the  Deity, 
and  then  conclude  it  to  be  but  a mormo 
or  bugbear,  the  creature  of  fear  and 
phancy.  More  likely  of  the  two,  that 
the  opinion  of  a God,  fprung  from  hope 
of  good  than  fear  of  evil ; but  neither  of 
thefe  true,  it  owing  its  being  to  the  im- 
pofture of  no  paftion,  but  fupported  by 
the  ftrongeft  and  cleareft  reafon.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  a natural  prolepfis , or  anti- 
cipation of  a God  alfo,  in  men’s  minds, 
preventing  reafon.  This  called  by  Plato 
and  drift otle,  a vaticination.  664,  665 
The  fecond  atheiftick  pretence  tofolve 
the  phenomenon  of  religion,  from  the 
ignorance  of  caules,  and  men’s  innate 
curiofity  (upon  which  account  the  Deity 
faid  by  them  to  be  nothing  but  an  afy- 
lum  of  ignorance,  or  the  fandluary  of 
fools,)  next  to  be  confuted.  6G3 

That  the  Atheifts,  both  modern  and 
ancient,  here  commonly  complicate  thefe 
two  together,  fear,  and  ignorance  of 
caufes  •,  making  theifm  the  fpawn  of 
both  -r  as  the  fear  of  children  in  the  dark 
raifes  bugbears  and  fpe&res.  Epicurus 

his 
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his  reafon,  why  he  took  fuch  great 
pains  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfiology  ; that 
by  finding  out  the  natural  caufes  of 
things,  he  might  free  men  from  the 
terrour  of  a God,  that  would  otherwife 
aflault  their  minds.  Page  665 

The  Atheifls  thus  dabbling  in  phy- 
fiology,  and  finding  out  material  caufes 
for  fomeof  thofe  phenomena,  which  the 
unlkilful  vulgar  folve  only  from  a Dei- 
ty ; therefore  confident,  that  religion 
had  no  other  original,  than  this  igno- 
rance of  caufes  : as  alfo,  that  nature,  or 
matter,  does  all  things  alone  without 
a God.  But  we  fliall  make  it  manifeft, 
that  philofophy  and  the  true  knowledge 
of  caufes  lead  to  a Deity  ; and  that  A- 
theifm,  from  ignorance  of  caufes,  and 
want  of  philofophy.  665,666 

For  firft,  no  Atheift,  who  derives  all 
from  fenfelefs  matter,  can  poflibly  af- 
fign  any  caufe  of  himfelf,  his  own  foul 
or  mind  ; it  being  impofiible,  that  life 
and  fenfe  fhould  be  naturally  produced 
from  what  dead  and  fenfelefs  •,  or  from 
magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions. 
An  Atheiftick  objedtion,  nothing  to  the 
purpofe  ; that ' laughing  and  crying 
things  are  made  out  of  not-laughing 
and  crying  principles  : becaufe  thefe  re- 
fult  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  body. 
The  Hylozoifts  never  able  neither,  to 
produce  animal  fenfe,  and  confcioufnefs, 
out  of  what  fenfelefs  and  inconfcious. 
The  Atheifts,  fuppofing  their  own  life 
and  underftanding,  and  all  the  wifdom 
that  is  in  the  world,  to  have  fprung 
meerly  from  fenfelefs  matter,  and  for- 
tuitous motions  ; grofsly  ignorant  of 
caufes.  The  philofophy  of  our  felves, 
and  true  knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  our 
own  foul  and  mind,  brings  to  God. 

666,  667 

Again,  Atheifts  ignorant  of  the  caule 
of  motion,  by  which  they  luppofe  all 
things  done;  this  phenomenon  being 
no  way  folvable,  according  to  their 
principles.  Firft,  undeniably  certain, 


that  motion  not  eflential  to  all  body  or 
matter  as  fuch,  becaufe  then  there  could 
have  been  no  mundane  fyftem,  no  fun, 
moon,  earth,  &c.  all  things  being  con- 
tinually torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing 
cohering.  Certain  alfo,  that  dead  and 
fenfelefs  matter,  fuch  as  that  of  Anaxi- 
mander, Democritus , and  Epicurus , can- 
not move  it  felf  fpontaneoufly,  by  will 
or  appetite.  The  Hylozoifts  further 
confidered  elfewhere.  Democritus  could 
afiign  no  other  caufe  of  motion  than 
this,  that  one  body  moved  another  from 
eternity  infinitely  ; without  any  firft 
caufe  or  mover.  Thus  alfo  a modern 
writer.  To  afiert  an  infinite  progrefsin 
the  caufes  of  motion,  according  to  A- 
rijiotle , to  aftign  no  caufe  thereof  at  all. 
Epicurus , though  an  exploder  of  qua- 
lities, forced  here  to  fly  to  an  occult 
quality,  of  gravity.  Which,  as  abfurd 
in  infinite  fpace,  and  without  any  cen- 
tre of  reft  ; fo  indeed  nothing  but  to 
make  his  own  ignorance,  and  he  knows 
not  why,  to  be  a caufe.  The  motion 
of  body,  from  the  activity  of  fomething 
incorporeal.  Though  motion  taken  for 
tranflation,  be  a mode  of  matter ; yet 
as  it  is  taken  for  the  vis  movens,  a mode, 
or  energy,  of  fomething  that  is  incor- 
poreal, and  felf  adbive.  The  motion  of 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  original- 
ly from  the  Deity.  Thus  the  ignorance 
of  the  caufe  of  motion,  another  ground 
of  atheifm.  Page  667,  669 

Thirdly,  the  Atheifts  alfo  ignorant 
of  the  caufe  of  that  grand  phaenome- 
non,  the  to  su  x)  xxA «?,  the  regular  and 
artificial  frame  of  the  mundane  fyftem , 
and  of  the  bodies  of  animals  ; together 
with  the  harmony  of  all.  They,  who 
boaft  they  can  give  caufes  of  all  things, 
without  a God,  able  to  give  no  caufe 
of  this,  but  only,  that  it  happened  by 
chance  fo  to  be.  This,  either  to  make 
the  abfence  of  a caufe,  a caufe  ; (chance 
being  but  the  abfence  of  an  intending 
caufe)  or  their  own  very  ignorance  of 

the 
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the  caufe,  and  they  know  not  why,  to 
be  a caufe  ; or  to  make  one  contrary, 
the  caufe  of  another  ; (confufion  of  or- 
der and  harmony,  chance  of  art  and 
fkill,)  or  laftly,  to  deny  it  to  have  any 
caufe  at  all,  fince  they  deny  an  inten- 
ding caufe.  Page  669 

But  here  the  Atheifts  make  feveral 
pretences  for  this  theirignorance.  Firft, 
that  the  world  is  not  fo  well  made,  but 
that  it  might  have  been  much  better  ; 
and  many  flaws  to  be  found  therein  : 
whereas  a God,  or  perfect  being,  would 
have  bungled  in  nothing,  but  have 
made  all  things  after  the  beffc  manner. 
But  this  a twelfth  atheiftick  argumenta- 
tion, and  the  confutation  thereof  to  he 
expeded  afterward.  Reafon,  why  fome 
modern  Theifts  give  Atheifts  fo  much 
advantage  here,  as  to  acknowledge 
things  be  ill  made  ; whilft  the  ancient 
Pagan  Theifts  flood  their  ground,  and 
genercufly  maintained,  that  Mind  being 
the  maker  of  all  things,  and  not  blind 
fortune  or  chance,  nor  arbitrary  will, 
and  irrational  human  omnipotent ; the 
to  (StATtj-or,  that  which  is  abfoiutely  the 
beft,  in  order  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
(fo  far  as  the  necelTity  of  things  would 
admit)  the  meafure  and  rule  of  nature, 
and  providence.  669,  670 

Again,  the  Atomick  and  Epicurean 
Atheifts  pretend,  that  though  many 
things  ferve  for  ufes,  yet  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  they  were  made 
intentionally  for  thofe  ufes  ; becaufe 
things  thathappen  by  chance,  may  have 
ufes  confequent.  Thus  Lucretius , and 
the  old  atheiftick  philofophers  before 
Arijlotle , of  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  and  all  other  things.  The  an- 
fwer,  that  when  things  confift  of  ma- 
ny parts,  all  artificially  proportioned  to- 
gether, with  much  curiofity,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  eye  ; no  man  who  confiders 
the  anatomy  thereof,  and  its  whole 
ftrudure,  can  reafonably  conclude,  that 
it  happened  fo  to  be  made  •,  and  the 
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ufe  of  feeing  followed  : but  that  it  was 
made  intentionally  for  the  ufe  of  feeing. 
But  to  maintain,  that  not  only  eyes 
happened  to  be  fo  made,  and  the  ufe 
of  feeing  followed,  but  alfo  ears,  and  a 
mouth,  and  feet,  and  hands,  and  all 
the  other  parts  organicat  and  fimilar, 
(without  any  of  which,  the  whole  would 
be  inept  or  ufelefs)  all  their  feveral  ufes, 
un-intended,  following ; grofs  infenfi- 
bility,  and  ftupidity.  Galen  of  the  ufe 
of  parts.  Page  671,  672 

Democritus  his  dotages  ; countenanced 
alfo  by  Cartefius  his  book  of  Meteors, 
(firft  written  with  defign  to  folve  all 
thofe  phenomena  without  a GodJ  but 
unfuccefsfully.  Neverthelefs  we  ac- 
knowledge, that  God  and  nature  do  all 
things  in  the  moft  frugal  and  compen- 
dious way  •,  and  that  the  mechanick 
powers  are  taken  in,  fo  farasthey  willfer- 
viceably  comply  with  the  intellectual  plat- 
form. Butnature  not  mechanical  and  for- 
tuitous only,  but  alfo  vital  and  artificial  ; 
the  Archeus  of  the  whole  world,  ibid. 

Again,  Atheifts  further  pretend,  that 
though  it  may  well  feem  ftrange,  that 
matter  fortuitoufty  moved,  ftiould,  at 
the  very  firft,  fall  into  fuch  a regulari- 
ty and  harmony,  as  is  now  in  the 
world  •,  yet  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  a- 
toms,  moving  from  all  eternity,  and 
making  all  manner  of  combinations  and 
contextures,  and  trying  all  experiments, 
ftiould  after  innumerable  other  inept, 
and  difcongruous  forms,  at  length  fall 
into  fuch  a fyftem  as  this.  They  fay 
therefore,  that  the  earth,  at  firft,  brought 
forth  divers  monftrous  and  irregular 
fhapes  of  animals  ; fome  wanting  feet, 
fome  hands,  fome  without  a mouth, 
isdc.  to  which  the  ancients  added  Cen- 
taurs, Scy Has,  and  Chimaeras  •,  mixrly 
boviform,  and  hominiform  animals. 

'1  hough  Epicurus , afnamed  to  own 
thefe,  would  feem  to  exclude  th:m, 
but  without  reafon.  But  becaufe  we 
have  now  no  fuch  irregular. lhapes  pro- 
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•duced  out  of  the  earth,  they  fay,  that  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  none  could  continue 
and  propagate  their  kind  by  generation, 
but  only  luch  as  happened  to  be  fitly 
made.  Thus  Epicurus , and  the  Athe- 
ifts before  Arijlotle.  They  alfo  add 
hereunto  their  infinite  worlds;  amongft 
which,  they  pretend,  not  one  of  a thou- 
fand,  or  of  ten  thoufand,  hath  fo  much 
regularity  in  it  as  this  of  ours.  Laftly, 
they  prefagelikewife,  that  this  world  of 
ours  fhall  not  always  continue  fuch,  but 
after  a while,  fall  into  confufion  and 
diforder  again  •,  and  then  we  may  have 
Centaurs,  Scylla’sand  Chimsera’s  as  be- 
fore. Page  672,  674 

Neverthelefs,  becaufe  this  univerfal 
and  conftant  regularity  of  things,  for 
fo  many  ages  together,  is  fo  puzzling  ; 
they  would  perfuade  us  that  the  fenfelefs 
atoms,  playing  and  toying  up  and  down, 
from  eternity,  without  any  care  or 
thought,  were  at  length  taught,  by  the 
neceflity  of  things,  and  driven  to  a kind 
of  trade,  or  habit  of  artificialnefs  and 
methodicalnefs.  674,  675 

To  all  which  atheiftick  pretences  re- 
plied, firft,  That  this  is  an  idle  dream, 
or  impudent  forgery,  that  there  was 
once  an  inept  mundane  fyftem  •,  and  in 
this  world  of  ours,  all  manner  of  irregu- 
lar fhapes  of  animals  : not  only  becaufe 
no  tradition  of  any  fuch  thing  •,  but  alfo 
becaufe  no  reafon  pofiibly  to  be  given,  why 
fuch  fhould  not  be  produced  out  of  the 
earth  {till,  though  they  could  not  con- 
tinue long.  That  alfo  another  atheiftick 
dream,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  all 
will  quickly  fall  into  confufion  and  non- 
fenfe  again.  And  as  their  infinite  worlds 
an  impofiibility,  fo  their  aflsrtion  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  fuppofed  other  worlds 
well  enough  anfwered,  by  a contrary 
aftertion  ; that  were  every  planet  a ha- 
bitable earth,  and  every  fixed  ftar  a fun, 
having  all  more  or  fewer  fuch  habitable 
planets  moving  round  about  them,  and 
none  of  them  defert  or  uninhabited, 
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there  would  not  be  found  fo  much  as 
one  ridiculous  or  inept  fyftem  amongft 
them  all  ; the  divine  a<5c  being  infinite. 

Page  675 

Again,  that  the  fortuitous  motions 
of  fenfelefs  atoms  fhould,  in  length  of 
time,  grow  artificial,  and  contrail  a 
habit,  or  trade  of  ailing  as  regularly,  as 
if  direiled  by  perfeit  art  and  wifdom  : 
this  atheiftick  fanaticifm.  675,  676 

No  more  poflible,  that  dead  and 
fenfelefs  matter,  fortuitoufly  moved, 
fhould  at  length  be  taught,  and  necefli- 
tated  by  it  felf,  to  produce  this  artificial 
fyftem  of  the  world  ; than  that  a dozen 
or  more  perfons,  unfkilled  in  mufick, 
and  ftriking  the  firings  as  it  happened, 
{hould  at  length  be  taught,  and  uecefli- 
tated  to  fall  into  exquifite  harmony ; 
or  that  the  letters  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Arijlotle,  though  having  fo 
much  philofophick  fenfe,  fhould  have 
been  all  fcribbled  at  random.  More 
philofophy  in  the  great  volume  of  the 
world,  than  in  all  Arijlotle' s and  Plato's 
works  •,  and  more  of  harmony  than  in 
any  artificial  compofition  of  vocal  mu- 
fick. That  the  divine  art  and  wifdom 
hath  printed  fuch  a fignature  of  it  felf 
upon  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  as 
fortune  and  chance  could  never  coun- 
terfeit. 676,  677 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  Atheifts 
will,  for  all  this  undertake  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  things  could  not  pofiibly  be 
made  by  any  intending  caufe,  for  ends 
and  ufes  •,  as  eyes  for  feeing,  ears  for 
hearing  ; from  hence,  becaufe  things 
were  all  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  na- 
ture, before  their  ufes.  This  argument 
ferioufly  propounded  by  Lucretius  in 
this  manner;  if  eyes  were  made  for  the 
ufe  of  feeing,  then  of  neceflity  muft 
feeing  have  been  before  eyes  : but  there 
was  no  feeing  before  eyes ; therefore 
could  not  eyes  be  made  for  the  fake  of 
feeing.  677,  678 

Evident,  that  the  Jogick  of  thefe 

Atheifts 
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Atheifts  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
mortals  ; according  to  which,  the  end, 
for  which  any  thing  is  defignedly  made, 
is  only  in  intention  firft,  but  in  execu- 
tion laft.  True,  that  men  are  commonly 
excited  from  experience  of  things,  and 
fenfe  of  their  wants,  to  excogitate 
means  and  remedies  ; but  it  doth  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  maker  of  the 
world  could  not  have  a preventive 
knowledge  of  whatfoever  would  be  ufe- 
ful  for  animals,  and  fo  make  them  bo- 
dies intentionally  for  thofe  ufes.  That  ar- 
gument ought  to  be  thus  framed : what- 
foever is  made  intentionally  for  any  end, 
as  the  eye  for  that  of  feeing,  that  end 
muft  needs  be  in  the  knowledge  and  in- 
tention of  the  maker,  before  the  adtual 
exiftence  of  that  which  is  made  for  it : 
but  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  fee- 
ing before  there  were  eyes  ; therefore 
eyes  could  not  be  made  intentionally  for 
the  fake  of  feeing.  Page  678 

This  the  true  fcope  of  the  premifed 
atheiftick  argument,  however  difguifed 
by  them  in  the  firft  propounding.  The 
ground  thereof,  becaufe  they  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  knowledge  is  derived 
from  fenfe,  or  from  the  things  known, 
pre-exifting  without  the  knower.  And 
here  does  Lucretius  triumph.  The  con- 
troverfy  therefore  at  laft  refolved  into 
this  ; whether  all  knowledge  be  in  its 
own  nature  junior  to  things  : for  if  fo, 
it  muft  be  granted,  that  the  world  could 
not  be  made  by  any  antecedent  know- 
ledge. But  this  afterwards  fully  con- 
futed •,  and  proved,  that  knowledge  is 
not,  in  its  own  nature,  eftypal,  but  ar- 
chetypal j and  that  knowledge  was  old- 
er than  the  world,  and  the  maker 
thereof.  679 

But  Atheifts  will  except  againft  the 
proving  of  a God,  from  the  regular  and 
artificial  frame  of  things ; That  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  think,  there  fhould  be  no 
caufe  in  nature  for  the  common  phe- 
nomena thereof  ; but  a God  thus  intro- 
Vol.  II. 


duced  to  folve  them.  Which  alfo,  to 
fuppofe  the  world  bungled  and  botched 
up.  That  nature  is  the  caufe  of  natu- 
ral things,  which  nature  does  not  in- 
tend, nor  acft  for  ends.  Wherefore  the 
opinion  of  final  caufality  for  things  in 
nature  but  an  £ idolum  fpecus.  There- 
fore rightly  banifhed,  by  Democritus , 
out  of  phyfiology.  Page  679,  680 
Theanfwer:  Two  extremes  here  to 
be  avoided,  one  of  the  atomick  Atheifts, 
who  derive  all  things  from  the  fortuitous 
motion  of  fenflefs  matter  *,  another  of 
bigotical  religionifts,  who  will  have  God 
to  do  all  things  himfelf  immediately, 
without  any  nature.  The  middle  be- 
twixt both,  that  there  is  not  only  a me- 
chanical and  fortuitous,  but  alfo  an  arti- 
ficial nature,  fubfervient  to  the  Deity, 
as  the  manuary  opificer,  and  drudging 
executioner  thereof.  True,  that  fome 
philofophers  have  abfurdly  attributed 
their  own  properties,  or  animal  idiopa- 
thies,  to  inanimate  bodies.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  this  no  idol  of  the  cave,  or  den,  to 
fuppofe  the  fyftem  of  the  world  to  have 
been  framed  by  an  underftanding  Being, 
according  to  whofe  direction,  nature, 
though  not  it  felf  intending,  a<fteth. 
Balbus  his  defcription  of  this  artificial  na- 
ture in  Cicero.  That  there  could  be  no 
Mind  in  us,  were  there  none  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  That  of  Arijiotle  true,  that  there 
is  more  of  art  in  fome  things  of  nature, 
than  in  any  thing  made  by  men.  Now 
the  caufes  of  artificial  things,  as  a houfe 
or  clock,  cannot  be  declared  without 
intention  for  ends.  This  excellently 
purfued  by  Arijiotle.  No  more  can  the 
things  of  nature  be  rightly  underftood, 
or  the  caufes  of  them  fully  aftlgned, 
merely  from  matter  and  motion,  with- 
out intention  or  mind.  They,  who  ba- 
nifh  final  or  mental  caufality  from  philo- 
fophy,  look  upon  the  things  of  nature 
with  no  other  eyes  than  oxen  and  horfes. 
Some  pitiful  attempts  of  the  ancient  A- 
theifts,  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  ani- 
6 H mals, 
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mals,  without  mental  caufality.  Demo- 
critus and  Epicurus  fo  cautious,  as  ne- 
ver to  pretend,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  foetus.  AriftotW> s 
judgment  here  to  be  preferred  before 
that  of  Democritus,  Page  680,  683 
But  nothing  more  ftrange,  than  that 
thefe  Atheifts  fhould  be juftifted  in  this 
their  ignorance  by  profefled  Theifts 
and  Chriftians;  who  atomizing  likewife 
in  their  phyfiology,  contend,  that  this 
whole  mundane  fyftem  refulted  only 
from  the  neceflary  and  unguided  motion 
of  matter,  either  turned  round  in  a vor- 
tex,  or  jumbled  in  a chaos,  without  the 
diredtion  of  any  mind.  Thefe  mecha- 
nick  Theifls  more  immodeft  than  the 
atomick  A theifls  themfelves  ; they  fup- 
pofng  thefe  their  atoms,  though  for- 
tuitoufly  moved,  yet  never  to  have  pro- 
duced any  inept  fyftem,  or  incongruous 
forms  j but  from  the  very  firft,  all  along, 
to  have  ranged  themfelves  fo  orderly, 
as  that  they  could  not  have  done  it  bet- 
ter, had  they  been  directed  by  a perfedt 
Mind.  They  quite  take  away  the  ar- 
gument for  a God, from  the  phaenomena, 
and  that  artificial  frame  of  things,  leav- 
ing only  fome  metaphyfical  arguments  ; 
which,  though  never  fo  good,  yet  by 
reafon  of  their  fubtlety,  cannot  do  fo 
much  execution.  The  Atheifts  grati- 
fied to  fee  the  caufe  of  theifm  thus  be- 
trayed, by  its  profefled  friends  ; and 
the  grand  argument  for  the  fame  to- 
tally flurred  by  them.  683,  684 

As  this  great  infenfibility  of  mind,  to 
look  upon  the  things  of  nature  with  no 
other  eyes  than  brute  animals  do  •,  fo 
are  there  fundry  phaenomena,  partly 
above  the  mechanick  powers,  and  partly 
contrary  to  the  fame,  which  therefore 
can  never  be  folved,  without  mental  and 
final  caufality.  As  in  animals,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  diaphragma  in  refpiration, 
the  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart  (be- 
ing a mufcular  conftridion  and  relaxa- 
tion) to  which  might  be  added  others 


in  the  macrocofm  ; as  the  interfection 
of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptick ; 
or  the  earth’s  diurnal  motion  upon  an 
axis  not  parallel  with  that  of  its  annual. 
Cartefius  his  cohfeflion,  that,  according 
to  mechanick  principles,  thefe  fhould 
continually  come  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether •,  which  fince  they  have  not  done, 
final  or  mental  caufality  here  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  becaufe  it  was  befc  it 
fhould  be  fo.  But  the  greateft  pheno- 
menon of  this  kind,  the  formation  and 
organization  of  animals ; which  thefe 
mechanifts  never  able  to  give  any  ac- 
count of.  Of  that  pofthumous  piece  of 
Carlcfius , De  la  Formation  du  Fcelus. 

Page  684,  685 
Pretended,  that  to  aflign  final  caufes,  is 
to  prefume  our  felves  to  be  as  wife  as 
God  Almighty,  or  to  be  privy  to  his 
counfels.  But  the  queftion,  not  whe- 
ther we  can  always  reach  to  the  ends  of 
God  Almighty,  or  know  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  beft  in  every  cafe,  and  accordingly 
conclude  things  therefore  to  be  fo  ; but 
whether  any  thing  in  the  world  be  made 
for  ends,  otherwife  than  would  have  re- 
fulted from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  mat- 
ter. No  prefumption,  nor  intrufion  into 
the  fecrets  ofGod  Almighty,  to  fay,  that 
eyes  were  made  by  him  intentionally 
for  the  fake  of  feeing.  Anaxagoras  his 
abfurd  aphorifm,  that  man  was  there- 
fore the  moft  folert  of  all  animals,  be- 
caufe he  chanced  to  have  hands.  Far 
more  reafonable  to  think,  (as  Arifiotle 
concludeth)  that  becaufe  man  was  the 
wifeft  of  all  animals,  therefore  he  had 
hands  given  him.  More  proper  to  give 
pipes  to  one,  that  hath  mufical  fkill,  than 
upon  him,  that  hath  pipes,  to  beftow 
mufical  fkill.  685 

In  the  laft  place,  mechanick  Theifts 
pretend,  and  that  with  fome  moreplau- 
fibility,  that  it  is  below  the  dignity  of 
God  Almighty,  to  perform  all  thofe 
mean  and  trivial  offices  of  nature,  himfelf 
immediately.  Thisanfwered  again;  That 

though 
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though  the  divine  wifdom  it  felf  con- 
trived the  fyftem  of  the  whole  for  ends, 
yet  is  there  an  artificial  nature  under  him, 
as  his  inferior  minifter  and  executioner. 
Proclus  his  defcription  hereof.  This 
nature,  to  Proclus , a god  or  goddefs  ; 
but  only  as  the  bodies  of  the  animated 
ftars  were  called  gods,  becaufe  the  fta- 
tues  of  the  gods.  Page  685,  686 

That  we  cannot  otherwife  conclude, 
concerning  thefe  mechanick  Theifts,  who 
derive  all  things  in  the  mundane  fyftem, 
from  the  necefiary  motions  of  fenfelefs 
matter,  without  the  direction  of  any 
Mind,  or  God  •,  but  that  they  are  im- 
perfect Theifts,  or  have  a certain  tang 
of  the  atheiftick  enthufiafm,  (the  fpirit 
of  infidelity)  hanging  about  them.  687 

But  thefe  mechanick  Theifts  coun- 
terbalanced by  another  fort  of  A theifts, 
not  fortuitous,  nor  mechanical  •,  namely, 
the  Hylozoifts,  who  acknowledge  the 
works  of  nature  to  be  the  works  of  un- 
derftanding,  and  deride  Democritus  his 
rough  and  hooky  atoms,  devoid  of  life  ; 
they  attributing  life  to  all  matter  as  fuch, 
and  concluding  the  vulgar  notion  of  a 
God  to  be  but  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  matter,  its  energetick  nature  be- 
ing taken  alone  by  it  felf  as  a comphat 
fubftance.  Thefe  Hylozoifts,  never 
able  to  fatisfy  that  phaenomenon,  of  the 
one  agreeing  and  confpiring  harmony 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe  •,  every 
atom  of  matter,  according  to  them,  be- 
ing a diftinCt  percipient  ; and  thefe  un- 
able to  confer  notions  with  one  another. 

687 

Nor  can  the  ether  Cofmo-plaftick 
Atheifts  (to  whom  the  whole  world,  but 
one  huge  plant,  or  vegetable,  endowed 
with  a fpermatick,  artificial  nature,  or- 
derly difpofing  the  whole,  without  fenfe 
or  underftanding,)  do  any  thing  towards 
the  folving  of  this,  or  any  other  phaeno- 
mena  ; it  being  impoftible,  that  there 
fhould  be  any  fuch  regular  nature,  other- 


wife  than  as  derived  from,  and  depend- 
ing on  a perfect  mind.  Page  687 

Befides  thefe  three  phaenomena,  of 
cogitation,  motion,  and  the  artificial 
frame  of  things,  with  the  confpiring 
harmony  of  the  whole,  (no  way  folvable 
by  Atheifts)  here  further  added,  that 
thofe,  who  afierted  the  novity  of  the 
world,  could  not  poftibly  give  an  account 
neither  of  the  firft  beginning  of  men, 
and  other  animals,  not  now  generated 
outof  putrefeCtion.  Ariftotle  fo  me  times 
doubtful,  and  daggering  concerning  the 
world’s  eternity.  Men  and  all  other  a- 
nimals  not  produced  at  firft  by  chance, 
either  as  worms  out  of  putrefaction,  or 
out  of  eggs,  or  wombs,  growing  out 
of  the  earth*,  becaufe  no  reafon  to  be 
given,  why  chance  fhculd  not  as  well 
produce  the  fame  out  of  the  earth  ftill. 
Epicurus  his  vain  pretence,  that  the 
earth,  as  a child-bearing  woman,  was 
now  grown  effete  and  barren.  More- 
over, men  and  animals,  whether  firft 
generated  out  of  putrefaction,  or  exclu- 
ded out  of  wombs  or  egg-fhells,  fuppo- 
fed  by  thefe  Atheifts  themfelves,  to  have 
been  produced  in  a tender,  infant-like 
ftate,  fo  that  they  could  neither  fupply 
themfelves  with  nourifhment,  nor  de- 
fend themfelves  from  harms.  A dream 
of  Epicurus , that  the  earth  fent  forth 
ftreams  of  milk  after  thofe  her  new-born 
infants  and  nurftings,  confuted  by  Cri- 
tolaus  in  Philo.  Another  precarious 
fuppofition,  or  figment,  of  Epicurus  ; 
that  then  no  immoderate  heats,  nor 
colds,  nor  any  bluftering  winds.  Anaxi- 
mander's way  of  folving  this  difficulty, 
that  men  were  firft  generated  and  nou- 
rifhed  in  the  bellies  of  fifties,  ’till  able  to 
fhift  for  themfelves  ; and  then  difgorged 
upon  dry  land.  Atheifts  fwailow  any 
thing  rather  than  a God.  688,  689 
Wherefore  here  being  dignus  vindice 
nodus , a &E;  dno  reafonably  in- 

troduced, in  the  Mofaick  Cabala,  to 
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folve  the  fame.  It  appearing,  from  all 
circumftances  put  together,  that  this 
whole  phaenomenon  furpaffes,  not  only 
the  mechanick,  but  alfo  the  plaftick 
powers  *,  there  being  much  of  difcretion 
therein.  However,  not  denied,  but  that 
the  miniftry  of  fpirits  (created  before 
man,  and  other  terreftrial  animals)  might 
be  here  made  ufe  of.  As  in  Plato,  after 
the  creation  of  immortal  fouls  by  the 
fupreme  God,  the  framing  of  mortal 
bodies  is  committed  to  junior  Gods. 

Page  689,  690 
Furthermore,  Atheifts  no  more  able 
to  folve  that  ordinary  phaenomenon,  of 
the  confervation  of  fpecies,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  fexes,-  and  a due  proportion 
of  number  kept  up  between  males  and 
females.  Here  a providence  alfo,  fupe- 
riour,  as  well  to  the  plaftick,  as  mecha- 
nick nature.  ibid. 

Laftly,  other  phenomena,  as  real, 
though  not  phyfical  ; which  Atheffts 
cannot  poflibly  folve,  and  therefore  do 
commonly  deny  •,  as  of  natural  juftice 
or  honefty,  and  obligation  ; the  founda- 
tion of  politicks,  and  the  mathematicks 
of  religion.  And  of  liberty  of  will, 
not  only  that  of  fortuitous  felf-determi- 
nation,  when  an  equal  eligibility  of  ob- 
jects •,  but  alfo  that,  which  makes  men 
deferve  commendation  and  blame.  Thefe 
not  commonly  diftinguifh’d  as  they 
ought.  Epicurus  hia  endeavour  to  folve 
liberty  of  will,  from  atoms  declining 
uncertainly  from  the  perpendicular,  mere 
mad  nefs  and  frenzy.  690,  691 

And  now  have  we  already  preven- 
tively confuted  the  third  atheiftick  pre- 
tence, to  folve  the  phaenomenon  of 
theifm,  from  the  fi&ion  and  impofture 
of  politicians  •,  we  having  proved,  that 
philofophy  and  the  true  knowledge  of 
caufes  infer  the  exiftence  of  a God. 
Neverthelefs,  this  is  to  be  here  further 
anfwered.  691 

That  ftatefmen  and  politicians  couid 
not  have  made  fuch  ufe  of  religion,  as 
fometimes  they  have  done,  irad  it  been 
3 


a mere  cheat  and  figment  of  their  own. 
Civil  fovereigns  in  all  the  diftant  places 
of  the  world  could  not  have  fo  univer- 
fally  confpired,  in  this  one  piece  of  ftate- 
craft  or  cozenage  ; nor  yet  have  been 
able  to  poftefs  the  minds  of  men  every 
where,  with  fuch  a conftant  awe  and 
dread  of  an  invifible  nothing.  The 
world  would  long  fince  have  difcovered 
this  cheat,  and  fufpedted  a plot  upon 
their  liberty,  in  the  fidion  of  a God  ; 
at  leaft  governours  themfelves  would 
have  underftood  it-,  many  of  which,  not- 
withftanding,  as  much  awed  with  the  fear 
of  this  invifible  nothing,  as  any  others. 
Other  cheats  and  juggles,  when  once 
detected,  no  longer  pradifed.  But  re- 
ligion, now  as  much  in  credit  as 
ever,  though  fo  long  fince  decried  by 
Atheifts  for  a political  cheat.  That 
Chriftianity,  a religion  founded  in  no 
human  policy,  prevailed  over  the  craft 
and  power  of  all  civil  fovereigns,  and 
conquered  the  perfecuting  world,  by 
differing  deaths  and  martyrdoms.  This 
pre-fignified  by  the  prophetick  fpirit. 

Page  691,  692 
Had  the  idea  of  God  been  an  arbitra- 
rious  figment,  not  conceivable,  how 
men  fhould  have  univerfally  agreed  in 
the  fame,  and  the  attributes  belonging 
thereunto  : (this  argument  ufed  by 
Sextus:)  nor  that  civil  fovereigns  them- 
felves fhould  fo  univerfally  have  jumped 
it-  692,  693 

Furthermore;  Not  conceivable,  how 
this  thought,  or  idea  of  a God,  fhould 
have  been  formed  by  any,  had  it  been 
the  idea  of  nothing.  The  fuperficial- 
nefs  of  Atheifts,  in  pretending,  that 
politicians,  by  telling  men  of  fuch  a 
thing,  put  the  idea  into  their  minds. 
No  notions  or  ideas  putinto  men’s  minds 
by  words,  but  only  the  phantafms  of 
the  founds.  Though  all  learning  be 
not  remembrance,  yet  is  all  human 
feach  ng  but  - ieutit  ftetricious ; 

t'he  fill  rig  of  th  foul  as  a veffel,  ,by 
pouring  into  :t  from  without ; but  the 
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kindling  of  it  from  within.  Words  fig- 
nify  nothing  to  him,  that  cannot  raife 
up  within  himfelf  the  notions,  or  ideas, 
correfpondent  to  them.  However,  the 
difficulty  (fill  remains  ; how  ftatefmen 
themfelves,  or  the  firft  inventor  of  this 
cheat,  could  have  framed  any  notion  at 
all  of  a non-entity.  Page  693,  694 

Here  the  Atheifts  pretend,  that  there 
is  a feigning  power  in  the  foul,  whereby 
it  can  make  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
non-entities;  as  of  a golden  mountain,  or 
a Centaur : and  that  by  this,  an  idea 
of  God  might  be  framed,  though  there 
be  no  fuch  thing.  Anfwer  ; That  all 
the  feigning  power  of  the  foul  confifteth 
only  in  compounding  ideas  of  things, 
that  really  exift  apart,  but  not  in  that 
conjunction.  The  mind  cannot  make 
any  new  conceptive  cogitation,  which 
was  not  before  ; as  the  painter  or  limner 
cannot  feign  foreign  colours.  Moreover, 
the  whole  of  thefe  fictitious  ideas,  though 
it  have  no  aCtual,  yet  hath  it  a poflible 
entity.  The  Deity  it  felf,  though  it 
could  create  a world  out  of  nothing,  yet 
can  it  not  create  more  cogitation  or  con- 
ception than  is,  or  was  always  contained 
in  its  own  mind  from  eternity  ; nor 
frame  a pofitive  idea  of  that,  which 
hath  no  poffible  entity.  694,  695 

The  idea  of  God  no  compilement  or 
aggregation  of  things,  that  exift  feve- 
rally,  apart  in  the  world  ; becaufe  then 
it  would  be  a mere  arbkrarious  thing, 
and  what  every  one  pleafed  ; the  con- 
trary whereunto  hath  been  before  mani- 
fefted.  695 

Again  ; feme  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
world  ; and  therefore  ir.uft  be  abfolute 
non-entities,  were  there  no  God.  Here 
the  painter  mud  feign  colours,  and  cre- 
ate new  cogitation,  out  of  nothing. 

ibid. 

Laftly,  upon  fuppofition,  that  there 
is  no  God,  it  is  impoflible,  not  only  that 
there  fhould  be  any  for  the  future,  but 


alfo  that  there  fhould  ever  have  been 
any  ; whereas  all  fictitious  ideas  muft 
have  a poflible  entity,  flnee  otherwife 
they  would  be  unconceivable,  and  no 
ideas.  Page  695 

Wherefore,  fome  Atheifts  will  fur- 
ther pretend,  that  beftdes  this  power  of 
compounding  things  together,  the  foul 
hath  another  ampliating  or  amplifying 
power;  by  both  which  together,  though 
there  be  no  God  exifting,  nor  yet  polli- 
ble,  the  idea  of  him  might  befiCtitioufly 
made  ; thofe  attributes,  which  are  no 
where  elfe  to  be  found,  arifing  by  way 
of  amplification  or  augmentation  of  fome- 
thing  found  in  men.  695,  696 

Anfwer;  firft,  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  thefe  Atheifts,  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  nothing  but  paflions 
from  objeCls  without,  there  cannot  po fi- 
fthly be  any  fuch  amplifying  power  in 
the  foul,  whereby  it  could  make  more 
than  is.  Thus  Protagoras  in  Plato  ; 
No  man  can  conceive  any  thing  but 
what  he  fuffers.  Here  alfo,  (as  Sextus 
intimateth,  the  Atheifts  guilty  of  that 
fallacy,  called  a circle  or  diallelus.  For 
having  firft  undifcernedly  made  the  idea 
of  imperfection  from  perfection,  they 
then  go  about  again,  to  make  the  idea 
of  perfection  out  of  imperfection.  That 
men  have  a notion  of  perfection,  by 
which,  as  a rule,  they  judge  things  to 
be  imperfeCt,  evident  from  that  direc- 
tion given  by  all  theologers,  to  conceive 
of  God,  in  way  of  remotion  or  abftrac- 
tion  of  all  imperfection.  Laftly,  finite 
things  added  together  can  never  make 
up  infinite  ; as  more  and  more  time 
backward  can  never  reach  to  eternity 
without  beginning.  God  differs  from 
imperfeCt  things,  not  in  degree,  but 
kind.  As  for  infinite  fpace,  faid  to 
confift  of  parts  finite  ; we  certain  of  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  finite  world 
might  have  been  made  bigger  and  bigger 
infinitely;  for  which  very  caufe  it  could 
never  be  actually  infinite.  G ajfendus  his 

objection 
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obi :35on,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinite 
God  might  as  well  be  feigned,  as  that  of 
infinite  worlds.  But  infinite  worlds  are 
but  words  or  notions  ill  put  together, 
or  combined  ; infinity  being  a real  thing 
in  nature,  but  mifapplied,  it  being  pro- 
per only  to  the  Deity.  Page  696, -697 
The  conclufion  ■;  that  fince  the  foul 
can  neither  make  the  idea  of  infinite, 
by  amplification  of  finite  ; nor  feign  or 
create  any  new  cogitation,  which  was 
not  before  •,  nor  make  a pofitive  idea, 
of  a non-entity  ; certain,  that  the  idea 
of  God  no  fictitious  thing.  697 

Further  made  evident,  that  religion 
not  the  figment  of  civil  fovereigns. 
Obligation  in  confidence  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  civil  right  and  authority. 
Covenants,  without  this,  nothing  but 
words  and  breath.  Obligations,  not 
from  laws  neither,  but  before  them  ; 
or  otherwife  they  could  not  oblige. 
Laftly,  this  derived,  not  from  utility 
neither.  Were  obligation  to  civil  obe- 
dience made  by  men’s  private  utility, 
then  could  it  be  diffolved  by  the  fame. 
Wherefore  if  religion  a ftdtion  or  im- 
pofture,  civil  fovereignty  mud  needs 
be  fo  too.  697,  698 

Had  religion  been  a fiction  of  poli- 
ticians, they  would  then  have  made  it 
every  way  pliable,  and  flexible  •,  fince 
otherwife  it  would  not  ferve  their  turn, 
nor  confift  with  their  infinite  right  698 
But  religion  in  its  own  nature,  a fluff, 
inflexible  thing,  as  alfojuftice,  it  being 
not  factitious,  or  made  by  will.  There 
may  therefore  be  a contradiftion  be- 
twixt the  laws  of  God,  and  of  men; 
and  in  this  cafe  does  religion  conclude, 
that  Gcd  ought  to  be  obeyed,  rather 
than  men.  For  this  caufe,  atheiftick 
politicians  of  latter  times,  declare  againft 
religion  as  inconfiflent  with  civil  fo- 
vereignty ; it  deftroying  infinite  right, 
in'ro.  ucing  private  judgment,  or  con- 
f I.  nee,  a d a fear  greater  than  that  of 
the  Leviathan  ; to  wit,  of  him,  who  can 
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infli3  eternal  punifhment.  Senfelefs 
matter  the  Atheifis  natural  God  ; the 
Leviathan  or  civil  fovereign  his  arti- 
ficial one.  Religion  thus  difowned  and 
declaimed  by  politicians,  as  inconfiftent 
with  civil  power,  could  not  be  the 
creature  of  political  art.  Thus  all  the 
three  Atheiftick  pretences,  to  folve  the 
phenomenon  of  religion,  from  fear,  ig- 
norance of  caufes,  and  fiction  of  poli- 
ticians, fully  confuted.  • Page  698,  700 
But  becaufe,  befides  thofe  ordinary 
phenomena,  before  mentioned,  there 
are  certain  other  extraordinary  ones, 
that  cannot  be  folved  by  Atheifis, 
which  therefore  they  will  impute,  part- 
ly to  men’s  fear  and  ignorance,  and 
partly  to  the  fi3ion  and  impofture  of 
civil  governours,  (viz.  apparitions,  mi- 
racles, and  prophecies ;)  the  reality  of 
thefe  here  alfo  to  be  briefly  vindicated. 

700 

Firft,  as  for  apparitions ; though 
much  of  fabulofity  in  thefe  relations, 
yet  unqueftionably  fomething  of  truth. 
Atheifis  imputing  thefe  things  to  men’s 
mifiaking  their  dreams  and  phancies  for 
fenfations,  contradict  their  own  funda- 
mental principle,  that  fenfe  is  the  only 
criterion  of  truth;  as  alfo  derogate 
more  from  human  teftimony,  than  they 
ought.  ibid. 

That  fome  Atheifis  fenfible  hereof 
have  acknowledged  the  reality  of  appa- 
ritions, concluding  them  neverthelefs 
to  be  the  meer  creatures  of  imagina- 
tion ; asifaftrong  phancy  cOuld  pro- 
duce real  fubfiances,  or  obje3s  of  fenfe. 
The  fanaticifin  of  Atheifis,  who  will 
rather  believe  the  greateft  impoflibili- 
ties,  than  endanger  the  being  of  a God. 
Invifible  ghofts  permanent  eafily  intro- 
duce one  fupreme  Ghoft  of  the  whole 
world.  700,701 

Democritus  yet  further  convinced ; 
that  there  were  invifible  beings  fuperi- 
our  to  men,  independent  upon  imagi- 
nation, and  permanent  (called  by  him 

idols) 
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idols)  but  having  nothing  immortal  in 
them  ; and  therefore  that  God  could 
be  no  more  proved  from  the  exigence 
of  them,  than  of  men.  Granted  by 
him,  that  there  were,  not  only  terre- 
ftrial,  but  alfo  aereal  and  aethereal  ani- 
mals •,  and  that  all  thofe  vaft  regions 
of  the  univerfe  above  were  not  defert 
and  uninhabited.  Here  fomething  of 
the  fathers,  afferting  angels  to  have  bo- 
dies s but  more  afterwards.  Page  701, 

702 

To  this  phaenomenon  of  apparitions 
may  be  added  thofe  two  others,  of 
witches  and  demoniacks  •,  both  of  thefe 
proving,  that  fpirits  are  not  phancies, 
nor  inhabitants  of  men’s  brains  only, 
but  of  the  world:  as  alfo,  that  there  are 
fome  impure  fpirits,  a confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity.  The  confi- 
dent exploders  of  witchcraft  fufpicable 
for  a'theifm.  As  for  Demoniacks  or 
Energumeni,  certain  from  Jofepbus,  that 
the  Jews  did  not  take  thefe  Daemons  or 
Devils  for  bodily  difeafes,  but  real  fub- 
ftances,  poflefling  the  bodies  of  men.- 
Nor  probable,  that  they  fuppofed,  as 
the  Gnofticks  afterward,  all  difeafes  to 
be  the  infeftation  of  evil  fpirits  ; nor 
yet,  (as  fome  think J all  Demoniacks  to 
be  madmen.  But  when  there  were 
any  unufual  and  extraordinary  fymp- 
toms,  in  any  bodily  diftemper,  but  e- 
fpecially  that  of  madnefs,  they  fuppo- 
fing  this  to  be  fupernatural,  imputed  it 
to  the  infeftation  of  fome  Devil.  Thus 
alfo  the  Greeks.  702,  704 

That  Daemoniacks  and  Energumeni 
are  a real  phaenomenon  •,  and  that  there 
are  fuch  alfo  in  thefe  times  of  ours,  af- 
ferted  by  Fcrnelius  and  Sennertus.  Such 
maniacal  perfons,  as  not  only  difcover 
fecrets,  but  alfo  fpeak  languages,  which 
they  had  never  learned,  unqueftionably 
Daemoniacks  orEne  -gumeni.  That  there 
have  been  fuch  in  the  times  fince  our 
Saviour,  proved  out  of  Pfellus ; as  alfo 
from  Fcrnelius,  This  for  the  vindica- 


tion of  Chriftianity,  again  ft  thofe,  who 
fufperft  the  Scripture-dcemoniacks  for 
figments.  Page  704,  706 

Idle  fecond  extraordinary  phenome- 
non propofed  ; that  of  miracles,  and 
effedts  fupernatural.  That  there  have 
been  fuch  things  amcngft  the  Pagans, 
and  fince  the  times  of  Chriftianity  loo, 
evident  from  their  records.  But  more 
inftances  of  thefe  in  fcripture.  70b 
Two  forts  of  miracles.  Firft,  fuch, 
as,  though  they  cannot  be  done  by  or- 
dinary caufes,  yet  may  be  effected  by 
the  natural  power  of  invifible  fpirits, 
angels,  or  daemons.  As  illiterate  Dae- 
moniacks fpeaking  Greek.  Such  a- 
mongft  the  Pagans  that  miracle  of  the 
whetftone  cut  in  two  with  a razor. 
Secondly,  fuch  as  tranfcend  the  natural 
power  of  all  fecond  caufes,  and  created 
beings.  _ 706,  707 

That  late  Politico-Theological  Trea - 
life,  denying  both  thefe  forts  of  mira- 
cles, inconfiderable,  and  not  deferving 
here  a confutation.  707 

Suppofed  in  Dent,  that  miracles  of 
the  former  fort  might  be  done  by  falfe 
prophets,  in  confirmation  of  idolatry. 
Wherefore  miracles  alone  not  fufficient 
to  confirm  every  doflrine.  ibid. 

Accordingly  in  the  New  Teftament 
do  we  read  of  tIoxtx  lying  mi- 

racles ; that  is,  miracles  done  in  con- 
firmation of  a lye,  and  by  the  power 
of  Satan,  ipc.  God  permitting  it,  in 
way  of  probation  of  fome,  and  punifir- 
ment  of  others.  Miracles  done  for  the 
-promoting  of  creature-worfhip  or  ido- 
latry, inftead  of  juftitying  the  fime, 
themfelves  condemned  by  it.  708 

Had  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  been 
all  of  the  former  kind  only,  yet  ought 
the  Jews,  according  to  MofePs  law,  to 
have  acknowledged  him  for  a true  pro- 
phet, he  coming  in  the  name  of  the 
lord,  and  not  exhorting  to  idolatry. 
Suppofed  in  Deut.  that  God  would  not 
permit  falfe  prophets  to  do  miracles, 

have 
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fave  only  in  the  cafe  of  idolatry  *,  or 
when  the  doClrine  is  difcoverable  to  be 
falfe  by  the  light  of  nature*,  becaufe 
that  would  be  an  invincible  tempta- 
tion. Our  Saviour,  that  eximious  pro- 
phet, foretold,  by  whom  God  would 
again  reveal  his  will  to  the  world*,  and 
no  more  out  of  flaming  fire.  Neverthe- 
lefs  fome  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Chrift’s 
fuch  alfo,  as  could  be  done  only  by 
the  power  of  God  Almighty.  708,  709 
All  miracles  evince  fpirits  *,  to  dii- 
belLve  which  is  to  difbelieve  fenfe,  or 
unreafonably  to  derogate  from  human 
teftimony.  Had  the  Gentiles  entertained 
the  faith  of  Chrift,  without  miracles, 
this  it  felf  would  have  been  a great  mi- 
racle. Page  709 

The  laft  extraordinary  phsenomenon, 
divination  or  prophecy.  This  alfo  e- 
vinces  fpirits,  (called  gods  by  the  Pa- 
gans:) and  thus  that  of  theirs  true;  if 
divination,  then  gods.  710 

Two  forts  of  predictions  likewife,  as 
of  miracles.  Firft,  fuch  as  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  natural  prefaging  power 
of  created  fpirits.  Such  predictions  ac- 
knowledged by  Democritus,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  idols.  Not  fo  much  con- 
tingency in  human  aCtions,  by  reafon 
of  men’s  liberty  of  will,  as  fome  fup- 
pofe.  710,  71 1 

Another  fort  of  predictions  of  future 
events  imputable  only  to  the  fuperna- 
tural  prefcience  of  God  Almighty.  E- 
picurus  his  pretence,  that  divination 
took  away  liberty  of  will ; either  as  fup- 
pofing,  or  making  a neceflity.  Some 
Theifts  alfo  denying  the  prefcience  of 
God  Almighty,  upon  the  fame  account. 
Certain,  that  no  created  being  can  fore- 
know future  events,  otherwife  than  in 
their  caufes.  Wherefore  predictions  of 
fuch  events,  as  had  no  neceflary  ante- 
cedent caufes,  evince  a God.  711,  712 
That  there  is  foreknowledge  of  fu- 
ture events,  unforeknowable  to  men, 
formerly  the  general  perfuafion  of  man- 


kind. Oracles  and  predictions  amongft 
the  Pagans,  which  evince  fpirits,  as  that 
of  Aclius  Navius.  Moft  of  the  Pagan 
oracles,  from  the  natural  prefaging 
power  of  demons.  Neverthelefs  fome 
inftatices  of  predictions  of  a higher  kind 
amongft  them  ; as  that  of  VeEtius  Va- 
lens , and  the  Sibyls.  Thus  Balaam 
divinely  aflifted  to  predict  our  Saviour. 

Page  712,  713 

Scriptures  triumphing  over  Pagan  o- 
racles.  Predictions  concerning  our  Sa- 
viour Chrift,  and  the  converfion  of  the 
Gentiles.  Amongft  which  that  remark- 
able one  of  the  feventy  weeks.  713, 

714 

Other  predictions  concerning  the 
fates  of  kingdoms,  and  of  the  church. 
Daniel's  fourth  ten- horned  beaft,  the 
Roman  empire.  This  prophecy  of  Da- 
niel's carried  on  further  in  the  Apoca- 
lypfe.  Both  oflthem  prophetick  calen- 
dars of  times,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

ibid. 

That  this  phaenomenon  of  Scripture- 
prophecies  cannot  poflibly  be  imputed  by 
Atheifts,  as  fome  others,  to  fear,  or  ig- 
norance of  caufes,  or  to  the  fiction  of 
politicians.  They  not  only  evince  a Dei- 
ty, but  alfo  the  truth  of  Chriftianity. 
To  this  purpofe,  of  more  ufe  to  us,  wiio 
now  live,  than  the  miracles  themfelves 
recorded  in  Scripture.  714,715 

Thefe  five  extraordinary  phenome- 
na all  of  them  evince  fpirits  to  be  no 
pliancies,  but  fubftantial  inhabitants  of 
the  world  ; from  whence  a God  may 
be  inferred.  Some  of  them  immediate- 
ly prove  a Deity.  ibid. 

Here  have  we  not  only  fully  con- 
futed all  the  atheiftick  pretences  from 
the  idea  of  God,  but  alfo,  by  the  way, 
already  propofed  feveral  fubftantial  ar- 
guments for  a Deity.  The  exiftence 
whereof  will  now  be  further  proved 
from  its  very  idea.  ibid. 

True,  that  fome  of  the  ancient  The- 
ifts themfelves  declare  God  not  to  be 

demon- 
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demonftrable.  Thus  Alexander  Aprodif. 
Clemens  Alex  and.  But  their  meaning  there- 
in no  more  than  this,  that  God  cannot 
be  demonfttated  a priori  from  any  an- 
tecedent necefiary  caufe.  Not  follow 
from  hence,  that  therefore  no  certain- 
ty, or  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of 
a God  *,  but  only  conjectural  probabili- 
ty, faith,  and  opinion.  We  may  have 
a certain  knowledge  of  things,  the  <&- 
on  whereof  cannot  be  demonltrated  h 
priori  ; as,  that  there  was  fomething  or 
other  eternal, without  beginning.  When- 
foever  a thing  is  neceflarily  inferred 
from  what  is  altogether  undeniable,  this 
may  be  called  a demonftration.  Many 
geometrical  demonftrations  fuch  •,  or  of 
the  oTi  only.  Page  715,716 

A fpecial  pofition  of  Cartejius  ; that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  any  thing, 
no  not  of  geometrical  theorems,  nor 
common  notions  ; before  we  be  certain 
of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  eflentially 
good,  who  therefore  cannot  deceive. 
From  whence  it  would  follow,  that  nei- 
ther Atheifts,  nor  fuch  Theifts,  as  af- 
fert  an  arbitrary  Deity,  can  ever  be  cer- 
tain of  any  thing  ; as  that  two  and 
two  are  four.  716, 717 

However  fome  appearance  of  piety  in 
this  aflertion  ; yet  is  it  a foundation  of 
eternal  fcepticifm,  both  as  to  all  other 
things,  and  the  exiftence  of  a God. 
That  Cartejius  here  went  round  in  a 
circle,  proving  the  exiftence  of  a God 
from  our  faculties  and  then  the  truth 
of  our  faculties  from  the  exiftence  of  a 
God  •,  and  confequently  proved  nothing. 
If  it  be  poflible,  that  our  faculties 
might  be  falfe,  then  muft  we  confefs 
it  poftible,  that  there  may  be  no  God  *, 
and  confequently  remain  for  ever  fcep- 
tical  about  if.  ibid. 

Wherefore  a neceftity  of  exploding 
and  confuting  this  new  fceptical  hypo- 
theirs,  of  the  poftibilitv  of  our  faculties 
being  fo  made,  as  to  deceive  us,  in  all 
ourcleareft  perceptions.  Omnipotence 
Vol.  II, 


it  felf  cannot  make  any  thing  to  be  in- 
differently true  or  falfe.  Truth  not 
factitious.  As  to  the  univerfal  theo- 
rems of  abftrad  fcience,  the  meafure  of 
truth  no  foreign  or  extraneous  thing* 
but  only  our  own  clear  and  d'.ftind: 
perception.  Here  whatfoever  is  clearly 
perceived,  is  ; the  very  eflence  of  truth, 
perceptibility.  Granted  by  all,  that 
there  can  be  no  falfe  knowledge  or  un- 
derftanding.  The  perception  of  the  un- 
derftanding  never  falfe,  but  only  ob- 
fcure.  Not  nature,  that  erreth  in  us* 
but  we  our  felves,  in  affenting  to  things 
not  clearly  perceived.  Conclufion  •,  that 
omnipotence  cannot  create  any  under- 
ftanding  faculties,  fo  as  to  have  as  clear 
and  diftindt  conceptions  of  all  falflioods 
and  non-entities,  as  of  truths  •,  becaufe 
whatfoever  is  clearly  and  diftindtly  per- 
ceived, hath  therefore  an  entity  ; and 
omnipotence  it  felf  ( to  fpeak  with  re- 
verence) cannot  make  nothing  to  be 
fomething,  or  fomething  nothing.  This 
no  more,  than  that  it  cannot  do  things 
contradi&ious.  Conception  the  meafure 
of  power.  Page  717,719 

True,  that  fenfe  as  fuch  is  but  phan- 
taftical  and  relative ; and  were  there 
no  other  perception,  all  truth  would 
be  private,  relative,  and  feeming,  none 
abfolute.  This  probably  the  leafon, 
why  fome  have  fufpedled  the  fame  of 
knowledge  alfo.  But  mind  and  under- 
ftanding  reaches  beyond  phancy  and 
appearance,  to  the  abfolutenefs  of  things. 
It  hath  the  criterion  of  truth  within  it 
felf.  719,  720 

Objected  ; that  this  an  arrogance, 
for  creatures  to  pretend  to  an  abfoluce 
certainty  of  any  thing.  Anfwer  ; that 
God  alone  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  and 
infallible  in  all  things : but  no  deroga- 
tion from  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  Ihould  make  created  minds  fuch,  as 
to  have  a certainty  of  fomething  ; as  the 
whole  to  be  greater  than  the  part,  and 
the  like  : f nee  otherwife  they  would 
6 .1  be 
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be  but  a meer  mockery.  Congruous  to 
think,  that  God  hath  made  men  fo, 
as  that  they  may  poflibiy  attain  to  fome 
certainty  of  his  own  exiftence.  Origen , 
that  knowledge  is  the  only  thing,  that 
hath  certainty  in  it.  Page  720,  721 
Having  now  fome  firm  ground  or 
footing  to  ftand  upon,  a certainty  of 
common  notions,  without  which  no- 
thing could  be  proved  by  reafon  5 we 
fhall  endeavour,  by  means  hereof,  to 
demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  a God  from 
his  idea.  ibid. 

Cartefms  his  undertaking  to  do  this 
with  mathematical  evidence ; as  this 
idea  includeth  in  it  necefTary  exiftence. 
This  argument  hitherto  not  fo  fuccefs- 
Ful,  it  being  by  many  concluded  to  be 
a fophifm.  That  we  fhall  impartially 
fet  down  all  that  we  can,  both  for  it, 
and  againft  it  ; leaving  others  to  make 
a judgment.  721 

Firft,  againft  the  Cartefian  demon- 
ftration  of  a God.  That  becaufe  we 
can  frame  an  idea  of  a neceftarily  ex- 
iftent  being,  it  does  not  at  all  follow, 
that  it  is  ; ftnce  we  can  frame  ideas  of 
things,  that  never  were,  nor  will  be. 
Nothing  to  be  gathered  from  hence, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  impoftible.  A- 
gain,  from  this  idea,  including  necef- 
fary  exiftence,  nothing  elfe  inferrible, 
but  that  what  hath  no  neceflary  exift- 
ence, is  not  perfed  *,  and,  that  if  there 
be  a perfed  being,  its  exiftence  always 
was,  and  will  be  necefTary  *,  but  not 
abfolutely,  that  it  doth  exift.  A falla- 
cy, when  from  the  neceflity  of  exiftence 
affirmed  only  hypothetically,  the  con- 
clufion  is  made  abfolutely.  Though  a 
perfed  being  muft  exift  neceftarily,. 
yet  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  muft 
and  doth  exift.  The  latter  a thing  in- 
demonftrable.  721,723 

For  the  Cartefian  dcmonftration  of  a 
God.  As  from  the  notion  of  a thing 
impoftible,  we  conclude,  that  it  never 
was  nor  will  be  ; and  of  that,  which 
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hath  a contingent  fchefis  to  exiftence, 
that  it  might  be,  or  might  not  be  •,  fo 
from  that,  which  hath  neceflary  exift- 
ence in  its  nature,  that  it  adually  is. 
The  force  of  the  argumentation  not 
meerly  hypothetical,  if  there  be  a per- 
fed  Being,  then  is  its  exiftence  necef- 
fary  ; becaufe  this  fuppofes,  that  a ne- 
ceflary exiftent  being  is  contingent  to 
be,  or  not  to  be:  which  a contradidion. 
The  abfurdity  of  this  will  better  ap- 
pear, if,  inftead  of  neceflary  exiftence, 
we  put  in  adual.  No  Theifts  can  o- 
therwife  prove,  that  a God,  though  fup- 
pofed  to  exift,  might  not  happen  by 
chance  to  be.  Neverthelefs  God,  or  a 
perfed  Being,  not  here  demonftrated  d 
-priori , when  from  its  own  idea.  The 
reader  left  to  make  a judgment.  Page 

723>  724 

A progymnafma,  or  praelufory  at- 
tempt, towards  the  proving  of  a God 
from  his  idea,  as  including  neceflary 
exiftence.  Firft,  from  our  having  an 
idea  .of  a perfed  being,  implying  no 
manner  of  contradidion  in  it,  it  follows, 
that  fuch  a thing  is  poftTble.  And  from 
that  neceflary  exiftence  included  in  this 
idea,  added  to  the  poflibility  thereof,  it 
further  follows,  that  it  adually  is.  A 
neceflary  exiftent  being,  if  poftible,  is 
becaufe  upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  non- 
exiftence,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  it 
ever  to  have  been.  Not  fo  in  contin- 
gent things.  A perfed  being  is  either 
impoftible  to  have  been,  or  elfe  it  is. 
Were  God  poflible,  and  yet  not,  he 
would  not  be  a neceflary,  but  contin- 
gent being.  However,  no  ftrefs  laid 
upon  this.  724,  725 

Another  plainer  argument,  for  the 
exiftence  of  a God,  from  his  Idea. 
Whatfoever  we  can  frame  an  idea  of  in 
our  minds,  implying  no  contradidion, 
this  either  adually  is,  or  elfe,  if  it  be 
not,  is  poflible  to  be.  But  if  God  be 
not,  he  is  not  poflible  to  be.  Therefore 
he  is.  The  major  before  proved,  that 

we 
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we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  any  thing, 
which  hath  neither  adtual  nor  poftible 
exiftence.  _ . . Page  725 

A further  ratiocination  from  the  idea 
of  God,  as  including  neceflary  exiftence, 
by  certain  fteps.  Fir  ft,  certain,  that 
fomething  or  other  did  exift  of  it  felf 
from  eternity,  without  beginning.  A- 
gain,  whatfoever  did  exift  of  it  felf 
from  eternity,  did  fo  exift  naturally  and 
neceflarily,  and  therefore  there  is  a ne- 
ceflary exiftent  Being.  Thirdly,  no- 
thing could  exift  of  it  felf  from  eter- 
nity naturally  and  neceflarily,  but  what 
contained  neceflary  felf-exiftence  in  its 
nature.  Laftly,  a perfect  Being,  and 
nothing  elfe,  containeth  neceflary  exift- 
ence in  its  nature.  Therefore  it  is.  An 
appendix  to  this  argument;  that  no 
temporary  fuccefiive  being  could  be 
from  eternity  without  beginning.  This 
proved  before.  72 5,  72 6 

Again,  the  controverfy  betwixt  A- 
theifts  and  Theifts  firft  clearly  ftated 
from  the  idea  of  God,  and  then  fatif- 
fa<5torily  decided.  Premifed  ; that  as 
every  thing  was  not  made,fo  neither  was 
every  thing  unmade.  Atheifts  agree  in 
both.  The  ftate  of  the  controverfy  be- 
twixt Theifts  and  Atheifts ; whether 
that,  which  being  it  felf  unmade,  was 
the  caufe  of  all  other  things  made,  were 
the  moft  perfedt,  or  the  moft  imperfedt 
being.  A certain  kind  of  Atheiftick 
Theifm,  or  Theogonifm,  which  ac- 
knowledging a God,  or  foul  of  the 
world,  preftding  over  the  whole,  fup- 
pofed  him,  notwithftanding,  to  have  e- 
merged  out  of  Night  and  Chaos  ; that 
is,  to  have  been  generated  out  of  fenfe- 
lefs  matter.  726,  72S 

The  controverfy  thus  ftated  eafily 
decided.  Certain,  that  lefler  perfection 
may  be  derived  from  greater,  or  from 
that  which  is  abfolutely  perfect ; but  im- 
poftible,  that  greater  perfection,  and 
higher  degrees  of  entity,  fhould  rife 
out  of  lefler  and  lower.  Things  did 


not  afcend,  but  defcend.  That  life  and 
fenfe  may  naturally  rife  from  the  meer 
modification  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter, as  alfo  reafon  and  underftanding 
from  fenfe  ; the  philofophy  of  the  king- 
dom of  darknefs.  The  Hylozoifts  fo 
fenfible  of  this,  that  there  mull  be  fome 
fubftantial  unmade  life  and  underftand- 
ing ; that  atheizing,  they  thought  it 
neceflary  to  attribute  life  and  under- 
ftanding to  all  matter,  as  fuch.  This 
argument  a demonftration  of  the  itn- 
poflibility  of  atheifm.  Page  728,  729 
The  controverfy  again  more  particu- 
larly ftated,  from  the  idea  of  God,  as 
including  mind  and  underftanding  in 
it ; viz.  whether  all  Mind  were  made 
or  generated  out  of  fenfelefs  matter  ; 
or  whether  there  were  an  eternal  un- 
made mind  the  maker  of  all.  This  the 
dodtrine  of  Theifts,  that  Mind  the  old- 
eft  of  all  things  ; of  Atheifts,  that  it 
is  a poft-nate  thing,  younger  than  the 
world,  and  an  umbratile  image  of  real 
beings.  729 

The  controverfy  thus  ftated  again 
decided.  Though  it  does  not  follow, 
that  if  once  there  had  been  no  corpo- 
real world  or  matter,  there  could  never 
have  been  any  ; yet  it  is  certain,  that 
if  once  there  had  been  no  life  nor 
mind,  there  could  have  never  been  any 
life  or  mind.  Our  imperfecft  minds, 
not  of  themfelves  from  eternity,  and 
therefore  derived  from  a perfect  un- 
made mind.  729,  730 

That  Atheifts  think  their  chief 
ftrength  to  lie  here,  in  their  difproving 
a God,  from  the  nature  of  underftand- 
ing and  knowledge.  According  to 
them,  things  made  knowledge,  and  not 
knowledge  things.  All  mind  and  un- 
derftanding the  creature  of  fenfibles, 
and  a phantaftick  image  of  them  ; and 
therefore  no  mind  their  creator.  Thus 
does  a modern  writer  conclude,  that 
knowledge  and  underftanding  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  God,becaufe  it  implieth 
6 I 2 depen- 
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dependence  upon  things  without ; which 
is  all  one,  as  if  he  ffiould  have  faid,  that 
fenfelefs  matter  is  the  more  perfect  of 
all  things,  and  the  higheft  Numen. 

Fage  73 o 

A compendious  confutation  of  the 
premifed  Atheiftick  principles.  Know* 
ledge  not  the  activity  of  fenfibles  upon 
the  knower,  and  his  pafiion.  Sensible 
things  themfelves  not  known  by  the 
paffion,  or  pliancy  of  fenfe.  Knowledge 
not  from  the  force  of  the  thing  known, 
but  of  the  knower.  Befides  phantafms 
of  lingular  bodies,  intelligible  idea’s  u- 
niverfal.  A late  atheiftick  paradox, 
that  univerfals  nothing  but  names. 
Axiomatical  truths  in  abftradt  fciences 
no  paffion  from  bodies  by  fenfe,  nor 
yet  gathered  by  induction  from  many 
fingulars  •,  we  at  once  perceiving  it  im- 
poffible,  that  they  fhould  be  otherwife. 
An  ingenious  observation  of  Arijlotle's , 
that  could  it  be  perceived  by  fenfe,  the 
three  angles  of  a triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  ; yet  would  not  this  be 
fcience,  or  knowledge,  properly  fo  cal- 
led : which  is  of  univerfals  ftrft,  and 
from  thence  defeends  to  fingulars.  730, 

732 

Again,  we  have  conceptions  of  things 
incorporeal,  as  alfo  of  fuch  corporeals 
as  never  did  exift,  and  whofe  accuracy 
fenfe  could  not  reach  to  ; as  a perfedl 
ftraight  line,  and  plain  Superficies,  an 
exadfc  triangle,  circle,  or  Sphere.  That 
we  have  a power  of  framing  ideas  of 
things,  that  never  were  nor  will  be,  but 
only  poffible.  73 2 

Inferred  from  hence,  that  human 
fcience  it  Self,  not  the  meer  image  and 
creature  of  Singular  fenfibles,  but  pro- 
leptical  to  them,  and  in  order  of  na- 
ture before  them.  But  Since  there  muft 
be  voiirov  before  v3V,  intelligibles  before 
intellebiion  •,  the  only  true  account  of 
knowledge  and  its  original  is  from  a 
perfedl  omnipotent  Being,  comprehen- 
ding it  Self,  and  the  extent  of  its  own 


power,  or  the . poffibilities  of  all  things, 
their  relations  and  immutable  truths. 
And  of  this  one  perfedl:  mind  all  itn- 
perfedl  minds  partake.  Page 732,  733 
Knowledge  therefore,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  fuppofeth  the  exiftence  of  a ptr- 
fedl  omnipotent  Being,  as  its  mn-sv,  or 
intelligible.  This  comprehending  it  Self, 
the  firft  original  knowledge,  a mind  be- 
fore the  world,  and  all  fenfibles,  not 
edlypal,  but  archetypal,  and  the  framer 
of  all.  Wherefore  not  Atheifm,  but 
Theifm,  demonftrable  from  knowledge 
and  underftanding.  Page  733,  734. 

This  further  confirmed  from  hence  ; 
becaufe  there  are  eternal  verities,  fuch  as 
were  never  made,  nor  had  any  begin- 
ning. That  the  diagonal  of  a Square  in- 
commensurable to  the  ftdes,  an  eternal 
truth  to  Arijlotle.  Juftin  Martyr's 
aluvnx  Jntaia,  or  eternal  morals , geome- 
trical truths,  not  made  by  any  man’s 
thinking,  but  before  all  men  ; as  alfo 
before  the  world  and  matter  itfelf.  734 
Now  if  there  be  eternal  verities,  the 
fimple  reafons  and  intelligible  efiences 
of  things  muft  needs  be  eternal  like- 
wife.  Thefe  called  by  Plato  thfcigs, 
that  always  are,  but  were  never  made, 
ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  However 
Arijlotle  quarrels  with  Plato's  ideas,  yet 
does  he  alfo  agree  with  him  in  this,  that 
the  forms  or  Species  of  things  were  e- 
ternal,  and  never  made  •,  and  that  there 
is  no  generation  of  them  •,  and  that  there 
are  other  things  befides  fenfibles,  the 
immutable  objedts  of  fcience.  ' Certain, 
that  there  could  be  no  immutable  fcience, 
were  there  no  other  objedts  of  the  mind, 
but  fenfibles.  The  objedts  of  geome- 
trical fcience  no  material  triangles,  Squares, 
&c.  thefe,  by  Arijlotle , faid  to  be  no 
where.  The  intelligible  natures  of 
things  to  Philo , the  mold  neceffiiry  ef- 
fences.  _ 735,  736 

Now  if  there  be  eternal  truths,  and 
intelligibles,  whofe  exiftence  alfo  is  ne- 
ceftary  ; Since  thefe  can  be  no  where  but 

in 
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in  a mind  ; there  mull  be  an  eternal, 
neceflarily  exifting  Mind,  comprehend- 
ing all  thefe  ideas  and  truths  at  once,  or 
being  them.  Which  no  other  than  the 
Mind  of  a perfect,  omnipotent  Being, 
comprehending  it  felf,  and  all  poffibi- 
Jities  of  things,  the  extent  of  rts  own 
power.  " Page  736,  737 

Wherefore  there  can  be  but  one  only 
original  Mind  •,  which  all  other  minds 
partake  of.  Hence  ideas,  or  notions 
exaCtiy  alike  in  feveral  men  ; and  truths 
indiviftbly  the  fame  : becaufe  their 
minds  all  damp’d  with  the  fame  original 
feal.  'Themijlius  ; that  one  man  could 
not  teach  another,  were  there  not  the 
fame  notion  both  in  the  learner  and 
teacher.  Nor  could  men  confer  together, 
as  they  do,  were  .there  not  one  Mind, 
that  all  partaked  of.  That  anti-monar- 
chical opinion,  of  many  underhand ing 
beings  eternal  and  independent,  con- 
futed. And  now  have  we  not  only  af- 
ferted  the  idea  of  a God,  and  confuted 
all  the  atheiftick  pretences  againft  it  •, 
but  alfo,  from  this  idea,  demonftrated 
his  exiftence.  737,  738 


SECT.  II. 

A Confutation  of  the  fecond  athe- 
iftick argument,  againft  omnipo- 
tence and  divine  creation  •,  that  nothing 
can,  by  any  power  whatfoever,  be  made 
out  of  nothing.  In  anfwer  to  which, 
three  things  to  be  infilled  on.  Firft, 
that  de  n'thilo  nihil , nothing  out  of  nothing , 
is  in  fome  fenfe  an  axiom  of  unqueftiona- 
ble  truth,  but  then  makes  nothing  a- 
gainft  theifm,  or  divine  creation.  Se- 
condly, that  nothing  out  of  nothing,  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  atheiftick  objectors,  viz. 
that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could 
by  any  power  whatfoever  be  brought 
into  being,  is  abfolutely  falfe  ; and  that, 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  make  no  more 
againft  theifm,  than  it  does  againft  athe- 
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ifm.  Laftly,  that  from  this  very  axiom , 
nothing  from  nothing , in  the  true  fenfe 
thereof,  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
atheifm  is  demonftrable.  Page  738 
De  nihilo  nihil , nothing  from  nothings 
in  fome  fenfe,  is  a common  notion  of 
unqueftionable  truth.  For  firft,  certain, 
that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could 
ever  of  it  felf  come  into  being  ; or,  that 
nothing  can  take  beginning  of  exiftence 
from  it  felf-,  or,  that  nothing  can  be 
made  or  produced,  without  an  efficient 
caufe.  From  whence  demonftrated, 
that  there  was  never  nothing,  or,  that 
every  thing  was  not  made,  but  fomething 
did exift  of  itfelf  from  eternity  unmade, or 
underived  from  any  thing  elfe.  738,  739 
Again,  certain  alfo,  that  nothing 
could  be  efficiently  produced  by  what 
hath  not  at  leaft  equal  perfection,  and  a 
fufficient  aCtive  or  productive  power. 
That  of  an  effeCt,  which  tranfcends  the 
perfection  of  its  fuppofed  caufe,  muft 
come  from  nothing,  or  be  made  with- 
out a caufe.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  pro- 
duced by  another,  though  having  equal 
perfection,  unlefs  it  have  alfo  a fufficient 
aCtive  or  productive  power.  Hence  cer- 
tain, that  were  there  once  no  motion  at 
all  in  the  world,  and  no  other  fubftance 
beftdes  body,  which  had  no  felf-moving 
power,  there  could  never  poffibly  be  any 
motion  or  mutation  to  all  eternity,  for 
want  of  a fufficient  caufe,  or  productive 
power.  No  imperfeCl  being  hath  a pro- 
ductive power  of  any  new  fubftance, 
which  was  not  before,  but  only  of  new 
accidents  [and  modifications  that  is, 
no  creature  can  create.  Which  two 
fore- mentioned  fenfes  refpeClthe  efficient 
caufe. _ ^ _ 739 

Thirdly,  nothing  can  be  materially 
produced  out  of  nothing  prae-exifting 
or  inexifting.  And  therefore,  in  all 
natural  generations  (where  the  fuperna- 
tural  power  of  the  Deity  interpofes  not) 
no  new  real  enticy,  or  fubftance  produ- 
ced, which  was  not  before,  but  only 

new 
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new- modifications  of  what  fubftantially 
prse-exifted.  Pag e 7 39»  74° 

Nothing  out  of  nothing,  fo  much  in- 
fixed on  by  the  old  phyfiologers  before 
Ariftotle , in  this  fenfe,  commonly  mif- 
underftood  by  modern  writers,  as  if 
they  defigned  thereby,  to  take  away  all 
divine  creation  out  of  nothing  prae-cxift- 
ing.  Granted,  this  to  have  been  the 
fenfe  of  the  Stoicks  and  of  Plutarch  \ 
lie  affirming,  the  world  to  have  been 
no  otherwife  made  by  God,  than  ahoufe 
is  by  a carpenter,  or  a garment  by  a 
taylor.  Plutarch  and  the  Stoicks  there- 
fore imperfedt  Theifts,  but  neverthe- 
lefs  zealous  Religionifts,  But  the  ancient 
Italick  philofophers  here  a&ed  only  as 
phyfiologers,  and  not  as  theologers,  or 
metaphy  ficians ; they  not  direding  them- 
felves  againft  a divine  creation  out  of  no- 
thing pre-exifting  *,  but  only  contending, 
that  neither  in  natural  generations  any 
new  real  entity  was  created,  nor  in  cor- 
ruptions annihilated  ; but  only  the  mo- 
difications of  what  before  exifted,  changed : 
or,  that  no  new  real  entity  could  be  made 
put  of  matter.  740,  741 

That  this  was  the  true  meaning  of 
thofe  ancient  phyfiologers,  evident  from 
the  ufe,  which  they  made  of  this  princi- 
ple, nothing  out  of  nothing ; which 
twofold.  Firft,  upon  this  fouudation, 
they  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a peculiar 
kind  of  phyfiology,  and  fome  atomo- 
logy  or  other,  either  fimilar  or  diftimi- 
lar ; homoeomery  or  anomoeomery.  A- 
naxagoras  from  hence  concluded,  be- 
caufe  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing prse-exifting  and  inexifting,  that 
therefore  there  were  in  every  body  fi- 
milar atoms,  of  all  kinds,  out  of  which, 
by  concretions  and  fecretions,  all  natu- 
ral generations  made  •,  fo  that  bone  was 
made  out  of  bony  atoms  pra?-exifting 
and  inexifting  *,  flefh  out  of  flefhy,  and 
the  like.  T\\\sx\\z  Anaxagcr  eanhomczo- 
rr.ery,  or  fimilar  atomology,  built  upon 


this  principle,  nothing  out  of  nothing 
, . Page  74  r,  742 

But  the  ancient  Italicks,  both  before 
and  after  Anaxagoras,  (whom  Leucippus , 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  here  followed) 
with  greater  fagacity  concluded,  from 
the  fame  principle,  nothing  out  of  no- 
things that  thofe  qualities  and  forms  of 
bodies,  naturally  generated  and  corrupted, 
were  therefore  no  real  entities,  diftind 
frond  the  fubftance  of  matter,  but  only 
different  modifications  thereof,  caufing 
different  phancies  in  us  •,  and  this  an 
anomoeomery,  or  difiimilar  atomology, 
the  atoms  thereof  being  devoid  of  qua- 
lities. Thofe  fimple  elements  or  letters 
(in  nature’s  alphabet)  out  of  which,  va- 
rioufiy  combined,  thefe  philofophers 
fpelled  out,  or  compounded  all  the  fylla- 
bles  and  words  (or  complexions,)  of 
corporeal  things,  nothing  but  figure, 
fite,  motion,  reft,  and  magnitude  of 
parts.  Were  qualities  and  forms  real 
entities  diftind  from  thefe,  and  not 
prae-exifting,  (as  Anaxagoras  dreamed) 
they  muff  then  have  come  from  nothing, 
in  natural  generations  ; which  impoffi- 

bleA  , . r 742,  743 

Another  improvement  of  this  prin- 
ciple, nothing  out  of  nothings  made  by 
the  Italick  philofophers  ; that  the  fouls 
of  animals,  efpecially  human,  fincethey 
could  not  poffibly  refult  from  the  mere 
modifications  of  matter,  figure,  fite  mo- 
tion, &c.  were  not  produced  in  genera- 
tions, nor  annihilated  in  deaths  and  cor- 
ruptions ; but  being  fubftantial  things, 
did  pras'  and  poft-exift.  This  fet  down 
as  the  controverfy  betwixt  Atheifts  and 
Theifts,  in  Lucretius.  Whether  fouls 
were  generated,  or  infinuated  into  bodies. 
Generations  and  corruptions  of  animals, 
to  thefe  Pythagoreans,  but  anagramma- 
tical  tranfpofitions.  That  thofe  phi- 
lofophers, who  afferted  the  pra>exiftence 
and  ingenerability  of  fouls,  did  not 
therefore  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 

felf- 
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felf-exiftent  and  uncreated,  but  derived 
them  all  from  the  Deity.  Thus  Proclus , 
though  maintaining  the  eternity  of  fouls, 
with  the  world.  The  ingenerability  of 
fouls  in  Plato's,  Pim.eus,  no  more  than 
this,  that  they  were  not  generated  out 
of  matter  ; and  for  this  caufe  alfo,  were 
they  called  principles,  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
as  matter  was  fo accounted.  Souls  there- 
fore, to  Plato , created  by  God,  though 
not  in  the  generation  of  animals,  but 
before.  _ Page  743,  745 

Saint  Aufiin  himfdf  fometime  dag- 
gering and  fceptical,  in  the  point  of 
prae-exiftence.  That  we  have  a phi- 
lofophick  certainty  of  no  more  than 
this,  that  fouls  were  created  by  God, 
out  of  nothing  pras-exifting,  forne  time 
or  other  ; either  in  generations,  or  be- 
fore them.  That  unlefs  brutes  be  mere 
machines,  the  reafon  the  fame  alfo 
concerning  brutifh  fouls  ; that  the  fenot 
generated  out  of  matter,  but  created, 
fome  time  or  other,  by  the  Deity  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  their  bodies  was. 

. 745 

That  all  thefe  three  fore- mentioned 
particulars,  wherein  it  is  true,  that  no- 
thing can  poffibly  come  from  nothing, 
are  reducible  to  this  one  general  propo- 
fition,  that  nothing  can  be  caufed  by 
nothing  ; which  will  no  way  clafh  with 
the  divine  omnipotence  or  creative 
power,  as  fhall  be  fhewed  aftewards ; 
but  confirm  the  fame.  But  thofe  fame 
words,  nothing  out  of  nothing , may 
carry  another  fenfe  ; when  that  »>c 
oVrav,  out  of  nothing , is  not  taken  caufaily, 
but  only  to  fignify  the  terminus  a quo , 
the  term  from  which,  or  an  antecedent 
non-exiftence  : and  the  meaning  thereof 
will  be,  that  nothing,  which  before  was 
not,  could  afterwards,  by  any  power 
whatfoever,  be  brought  into  being. 
And  this  the  fenfe  of  the  Democritick 
and  Epicurean  objedtors  ; viz.  That  no 
real  entity  can  be  made,  or  brought  out 
of  non- exigence  into  being-,  and  there- 
1 


fore  the  creative  power  of  Theifts  an 
impofiibility.  Page  ibid. 

■ Our  fecond  undertakings  in  way  of 
anl'wer  hereunto-,  to  fhew,  that  nothing 
out  of  nothing,  in  this  fenfe,  is  falfe  ; 
as  alfo,  that,  were  it  true,  yet  it  would 
make  no  more  againft  theifrn,  than  it 
doth  againft  atheifm  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  by  Atheifts,  as  an 
argument  againft  a God.  If  thisuniver- 
fally  true,  that  nothing  at  all,  which 
once  was  not,  could  ever  be  brought 
into  being,  then  could  there  be  no  ma- 
king, nor  caufing  at  all,  no  motion  nor 
adtion,  mutation  or  generation.  But 
our  felves  have  a power  of  producing 
new  cogitation  in  our  minds,  and  new 
motion  in  our  bodies.  Wherefore  A- 
theifts  forced  to  reftrain  this  propofition 
to  fubftantials  only.  And  here  fome  de- 
ceived with  the  equivocation,  in  this 
out  of  nothing-,  which  may 
be  taken  either  caufaily,  or  elfe  to  fig- 
nify the  term  from  which,  that  is,  from 
an  antecedent  non-exiftence  ; they  con- 
founding both  thefe  together  •,  whereof 
the  firft  only  true,  the  latter  falfe.  Again, 
others  ftaggered  with  the  plaufibility  of 
this  propoiition  -,  partly  becaufe  no  ar- 
tificial thing  (as  a houfe  or  garment)  can 
be  made  by  men,  but  out  of  prae-exift- 
ing  matter ; and  partly  becaufe  ancient 
phyfiolpgers  maintained  the  fame  alfo 
concerning  natural  generations,  that  no 
new  real  entity  or  fubftance  could  be 
therein  produced  ; and  laftly,  becaufe 
it  is  certain,  that  no  imperfedt  created, 
being  can  create  any  new  fubftance; 
they  being  therefore  apt  to  meafure  all 
power  whatfoever,  by  thefe  fcantlings. 
But  as  eafy  for  a perfedt  Being  to  create 
a world,  matter  and  all,  out  of  nothing, 
fin  this  fenfe,  that  is,  out  of  an  antece- 
dent non-exiftence,)  as  for  us  to  create 
a thought,  or  to  move  a finger,  or  for 
the  fun  to  fend  out  rays.  For  an  imper- 
fedt fubftance,  which  once  was  not,  to 
be  brought  into  being  by  God,  this  not 
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impollible,  in  any  of  the  fore-mentioned 
fenfes  ; he  having  not  only  infinitely 
greater  perfection,  but  alfo  fufficient  pro- 
ductive or  emanative  power.  True, 
that  infinite  power  cannot  do  things  in 
their  own  nature  impollible;  but  nothing 
thus  impollible,  but  what  contradictious: 
and  though  a contradiction  for  any 
thing,  at  the  lame  time,  to  be  and  not 
be  •,  yet  none  at  all,  for  an  imperfeCt 
being,  (which  is  in  its  nature  contingent 
to  exiftence)  after  it  had  not  been,  to 
be.  Wherefore,  fince  the  making  of 
a fubftance  to  be,  which  was  not  be- 
fore, is  no  way  contradictious,  norcon- 
fequently  in  its  own  nature  impollible  ; 
it  muft  needs  be  an  objeCt  of  perfeCt 
power.  Page  746,  748 

Furthermore,  if  no  real  entity  or  fub- 
ftance could  pollibly  be  brought  out  of 
non -exiftence  into  being  ; then  muft  the 
reafon  hereof  be,  becaufe  no  fubftance 
can  derive  its  whole  being  from  another 
fubftance.  But  from  hence,  it  would 
follow,  that  whatfoever  is  fubftantial, 
did  not  only  exift  from  eternity,  but  alfo 
of  it  felf,  independently  upon  any  thing 
elfe.  Whereas,  firft,  the  prae-eternity 
of  temporary  beings  not  agreeable  to 
reafon  : and  then,  to  fuppofe  imperfeCt 
fubftances  to  have  exifted  of  themfelves 
and  neceflarily,  is  to  fuppofe  fomething 
to  come  from  nothing,  in  the  impollible 
fenfe  ; they  having  no  neceflary  felf- 
exiftence  in  their  nature.  As  they,  who 
affirm  all  fubftance  to  be  body,  and  no 
body  to  be  able  to  move  it  felf,  though 
fuppofing  motion  to  have  been  from 
eternity  •,  yet  make  this  motion  to  come 
from  nothing,  or  be  caufed  by  nothing. 
What  in  its  nature  contingently  poffible 
to  be,  or  not  be,  could  not  exift  of  it 
felf ; but  muft  derive  its  being  from 
fomething  elfe,  which  neceflarily  ex- 
ifteth.  Plato’s  diftinCtion  therefore  be- 
twixt two  kinds  of  fubftances  muft 
needs  be  admitted,  that,  which  always  is, 
and  was  never  made  ; and  that,  which 


is  made,  or  had  a beginning.  Page  748, 

749 

Laftly,  it  this  true,  that  no  fubftance 
makeable  or  producible,  it  would  not 
only  follow  from  thence,  fas  the  Epi- 
curean Atheift  fuppofes/  that  matter, 
but  alfo  that  all  fouls,  (at  lead:  human) 
did  exift  of  themfelves,  from  eternity, 
independently  upon  any  thing  elfe  ; it 
being  impollible,  that  Mind  or  Soul 
fhould  be  a modification  of  fenfelefs 
matter,  or  refult  from  figures,  fites,  mo- 
tions, and  magnitudes.  Human  fouls 
fubftantial,  and  therefore,  according  to 
this  doCtrine,  muft  have  been  never 
made ; whereas  Atheifts  ftiffly  deny  both 
their  pras  and  poft-exiftence.  Thofe 
Pagan  Theifts,  who  held  the  eternity  of 
human  nrnds,  fuppofed  them,  notwith- 
itanding,  to  have  depended  upon  the 
Deity,  as  cheir  caufe.  Before  proved, 
that  there  can  be  but  one  undemanding 
Being,  felfexiftent.  If  human  fouls 
depend  upon  the  Deity  as  their  caufe, 
then  doubtlefs  matter  alfo.  749,  750 
A common,  but  great  miftake,  that 
no  Pagan  Theift  ever  acknowledged 
any  creative  power  out  of  nothing ; or 
elfe,  that  God  was  the  caufe  of  any  fub- 
ftance. Plato’s  definition  of  effective 
power,  in  general,  and  his  affirmation, 
that  the  divine  efficiency  is  that,  whereby 
things  are  made,  after  they  had  not 
been.  Certain,  that  he  did  not  under- 
ftand  this  of  the  production  of  fouls  out 
of  matter,  he  fuppofing  them  to  be  be- 
fore matter,  and  therefore  made  by  God 
out  of  nothing  prae-exifting.  All  phi- 
lofophers,  who  held  the  immortality 
and  incorporeity  of  the  foul,  affierted  it 
to  have  been  caufed  by  God,  either  in 
time,  or  from  eternity.  Plutarch’s  An- 
gularity here.  UnqueftionabJe,  that  the 
Platonifts  fuppofed  one  fubftance  to  re- 
ceive its  whole  being  from  another  ; in 
that  they  derive  their  fecond  hypoftafis 
or  fubftance,  though  eternal,  from  the 
firft  ; and  their  third  from  both  ; and 
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allinferiour  ranks  of  beings  fromall  three. 
Plotinus , Porphyrins , Jamblichus , Hie - 
rocleSy  Proclus , and  others,  derived  mat- 
ter from  the  Deity.  Thus  the  Chaldee 
Oracles * and  the  old  Egyptian,  or  Her- 
maick  theology  alfo,  according  to  Jam- 
blichus. Thofe  Platonifts,  who  fuppofed 
the  world  and  fouls  eternal,  conceived 
them  to  have  received  their  being,  as 
much  from  the  Deity,  as  if  made  in 
time.  _ -Page750,  752 

Having  now  difproved  this  propor- 
tion, nothing  out  of  nothing , in  the  a- 
theiftick  fenfe,  viz.  That  no  fubftance  was 
caufed,  or  derived  its  being  from  ano- 
ther, but  whatfoever  is  fubftantial,  did 
exift  of  it  felf  from  eternity,  indepen- 
dently •,  we  are,  in  the  next  place,  to 
make  it  appear  alfo,  that  were  it  true, 
it  would  no  more  oppofe  theifm,  than 
it  doth  atheifm.  Falfhoods  (though 
not  truths)  may  difagree.  Plutarch , 
the  Stoicks,  and  others,  who  made  God 
the  creator  of  no  fubftance,  though  not 
genuine,  yet  zealous  Theifts.  But  the 
ancient  A theifts,  both  in  Plato  and  A- 
riftotls , generated  and  corrupted  all 
things  ; that  is,  produced  all  things  out 
of  nothing,  or  non-exiftence,  and  re- 
duced them  into  nothing  again  ; the  bare 
fubftance  of  matter  only  excepted.  The 
fame  done  by  the  Democritick  and  Epi- 
curean Atheifts  themfelves,  the  makers 
of  this  objection  : though,  according  to 
the  principles  of  their  own  atomick  phy- 
ftology,  it  is  impoflible,  that  life  and 
underftanding,  foul  and  mind,  fhould 
be  mere  modifications  of  matter.  As 
Theifts  give  a creative  power  of  all,  out 
of  nothing,  to  the  Deity  •,  fo  do  Athe- 
ifts to  paftive  and  dead  matter.  Where- 
fore this  can  be  no  argument  againft 
theifm  * it  equally  oppofing  atheifm. 

.752.  75^ 

An  Anacephalteofis  \ wherein  obferva- 
ble,  that  Cicero  makes  de  nihilo  fieri , 
and  fine  caufia , to  be  made  out  of  nothing , 
and  to  be  made  without  a caufe,  one  and 


the  felf-fame  thing  ; as  alfo,  that  he 
doth  not  confine  this  to  the  material 
caufe  only.  Our  third  and  laft  under- 
taking * to  prove,  that  Atheifts  produce 
real  entities  out  of  nothing,  in  the  firft. 
impoflible  fenfe ; that  is,  without  a 
caufe.  Page  75^,  757 

A brief  fynopfis  of  atheifm  * that 
matter  being  the  only  fubftance,  is  there- 
fore the  only  unmade  thing ; and  that 
whatfoever  elfe  is  in  the  world,  befides 
the  bare  fubftance  thereof,  was  made 
cut  of  matter,  or  produced  from  that 
alone.  757 

The  firft  argument * when  Atheifts 
affirm  matter  to  be  the  only  fubftance, 
and  all  things  to  be  made  out  of  that, 
they  fuppofe  all  to  be  made  without  an 
efficient  caufe*  which  is  to  bring  them 
from  nothing,  in  an  impoflible  fenfe. 
Though  fomething  may  be  made  with- 
out a material  caufe  prae-exifting  * yet 
cannot  any  thing  poflibly  be  made 
without  an  efficient  caufe.  Wherefore, 
if  there  be  any  thing  made,  which  was 
not  before,  there  muft  of  neceflity  be, 
befides  matter,  fome  other  fubftance,  as 
the  aiftive,  efficient  caufe  thereof.  The 
atheiftick  hypothefis  fuppofes  things  to 
be  made,  without  any  adtive  or  effective 
principle.  Whereas  the  Epicurean  A- 
theifts  attribute  the  efficiency  of  all  to 
local  motion  ; and  yet  deny  matter  or 
body  (their  only  fubftance)  a felf- 
moving  power.  They  hereby  make  all 
the  motion,  that  is  in  the  world,  to  have 
been  without  a caufe,  or  to  come  from 
nothing  * all  acftion  without  an  agent  * 
all  efficiency  without  an  efficient.  7 58 
Again,  fhould  we  grant  thefe  Athe- 
ifts motion  without  a caufe,  yet  could 
not  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  together 
with  motion,  ever  beget  life,  fenfe,  and 
underftanding  * becaufe  this  would  be 
fomething  out  of  nothing,  in  way  of 
caufality,  local  motion  only  changing 
the  modifications  of  matter,  as  figure, 
place,  fite  and  difpofition  of  parts. 
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Hence  alfo  thofe  fpurious  Theifts  con- 
futed, who  conclude  God  to  have  done 
no  more  in  the  making  of  the  world, 
than  a carpenter  doth  in  the  building  of 
a houfe,  (upon  this  pretence,  that  no- 
thing can  be  made  out  of  nothing  •,) 
and  yet  fuppofe  him  to  make  fouls  out 
of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  which  is 
to  bring  them  from  nothing  in  way  of 
caufality.  Page  758,  759 

Declared  before,  That  the  ancient 
Italicksand  Pythagoricks  proved  in  this 
manner,  that  fouls  could  not  poffibly 
be  generated  out  of  matter  -,  becaufe 
nothing  can  come  from  nothing,  in  way 
of  caufality.  The  fubterfuge  of  the  a- 
theiflick  Ionicks  out  of  AriJiotle\  that 
matter  being  the  only  fubftance,  and 
life,  fenfe  and  underftanding,  nothing 
but  the  paffions,  affecftions  and  difpofi- 
tions  thereof the  produ&ion  of  them 
out  of  matter,  no  production  of  any 
new  real  entity.  759 

Anfwer ; Atheifts  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  befides 
body  or  matter,  therefore  falfely  con- 
clude life,  fenfe  and  underftanding  to 
be  accidents  or  modes  of  matter  ; they 
being  indeed  the  modes  or  attributes  of 
fubftance  incorporeal  and  felf-adtive.  A 
mode  that,  which  cannot  be  conceived, 
without  the  thing, whereof  it  is  a mode-, 
but  life  and  cogitation  may  be  conceived, 
without  corporeal  extenfion  ; and  in- 
deed cannot  be  conceived  with  it.  759, 

760 

The  chief  occafion  of  this  error,  from 
qualities  and  forms  as  becaufe  the  qua- 
lity of  heat,  and  form  of  fire  may  be 
generated  out  of  matter,  therefore  life, 
cogitation,  and  underftanding  alfo.  But 
the  atomick  Atheifts  themfelves  ex- 
plode qualities,  as  things  really  diftincft 
from  the  figure,  fite,  aud  motion  of 
parts,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  no- 
thing can  be  made  out  of  nothing  cau- 
fally.  The  vulgar  opinion  of  fuch  real 


qualities  in  bodies,  only  from  men’s 
miftaking  their  own  phancies,  appari- 
tions, paftions,  affections  and  feemings, 
for  things  really  exifting  without  them. 
That  in  thefe  qualities,  which  is  diftinCt 
from  the  figure,  fite,  and  motion  of 
parts,  not  the  accidents  and  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  but  of  our  own  fouls. 
The  atomick  Atheifts  infinitely  abfurd  ; 
when  exploding  qualities,  becaufe  no- 
thing can  come  out  of  nothing,  them- 
felves bring  life,  fenfe  and  underftanding, 
out  of  nothing,  in  way  of  caufality.  That 
oipnion,  that  cogitation  is  nothing  but 
local  motion,  and  men  themfelves  but 
mere  machines,  prodigious  fottifhnefs, 
or  intolerable  impudence.  Page  760,  762 
Very  obfervable  here,  that  Epicurus 
himfelf,  having  a mind  to  affert  contin- 
gent liberty,  confeffeth,  that  he  could 
not  do  this,  unlefs  there  were  fome  fuch 
thing  in  the  principles  ; becaufe  nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  or  caufed 
by  nothing  : and  therefore  does  he  ri- 
diculoufly  feign  a third  motion  of  atoms, 
to  folve  that  phaenomenon  of  free-will. 
Wherefore  he  muft  needs  be  guilty  of 
an  impoffible  production,  of  fomething 
out  of  nothing,  when  he  brings  foul  and 
mind  out  of  dead,  fenfelefs  atoms. 
Were  there  no  fubftantial  and  eternal 
life  and  underftanding  in  the  univerfe, 
there  could  none  have  been  ever  pro- 
duced ; becaufe  it  muft  have  come  from 
nothing,  or  been  made  without  a caufe. 
That  dark  philofophy,  which  educes, 
not  only  real  qualities  and  fubftantial 
forms,  but  alfo  fouls  themfelves,  at 
leaft  fenfitive,  out  of  the  power  of  the 
matter,  educes  them  out  of  nothing,  or 
makes  them  without  a caufe  ; and  fo 
prepares  a direct  wayto  atheifm.  762,  765 
They,  who  fuppofe  matter,  other- 
wife  than  by  motion,  and  by  a kind  of 
miraculous  efficiency,  to  produce  fouls, 
and  minds,  attribute  that  creative  power 
to  this  fenfelefs  and  unadtive  matter, 
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which  themfelves  deny,  to  a perfedl 
Being,  as  an  abfolute  impoffibility.  Thus 
have  we  demonftrated  the  impoffibility 
and  nonfenfe  of  all  atheifm  from  this 
very  principle,  That  nothing  can  be 
made  from  nothing,  or  without  fuf- 
ficient  caufe.  Page  763,  764 

Wherefore,  if  no  middle  betwixt 
thefe  two,  but  all  things  muft  either 
fpring  from  a God,  or  matter  ; then 
is  this  alfo  a demonftration  of  the  truth 
of  theifm,  by  deduction  to  impoffible  : 
either  there  is  a God,  or  elfe  all  things 
are  derived  from  dead  and  fenfelefs 
matter : but  this  latter  is  impoffible  ; 
therefore  a God.  Neverthelefs,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a God  may  be  fur- 
ther diredly  proved  alfo  from  the  fame 
principle,  rightly  underftood,  nothing 
out  of  nothing  caufally,  or  nothing 
caufed  by  nothing,  neither  efficiently, 
nor  materially.  764 

By  thefe  fteps  ; firft,  that  there  was 
never  nothing,  but  fomething  or  other 
did  exift  of  it  felf  from  eternity,  un- 
made, and  independently  upon  any 
thing  elfe,  mathematically  certain  ; from 
this  principle,  nothing  from  nothing. 
Had  there  been  once  nothing,  there 
could  never  have  been  any  thing.  Again, 
Whatfoever  did  exift  of  it  felf  from 
eternity,  muft  have  fo  exifted  necef- 
farily,  and  not  by  any  free  will  and 
choice.  Certain  therefore,  that  there 
is  fomething  actually  in  being,  whofe 
exiftence  is  and  always  was  neceftary. 
Now  that,  which  exifts  necefiarily,  of 
it  felf,  muft  have  neceffitv  of  exiftence 
in  its  nature  ; which  nothing  but  a 
perfect  Being  hath.  Therefore  there 
is  a perfe<5t  Being  •,  and  nothing  elfe  be- 
fidesthis  did  exift  of  it  felf  from  eter- 
nity, but  all  other  things  whatfoever 
(whether  fouls  or  matter)  were  made 
by  it.  To  fuppofe  any  thing  to  exift 
of  it  felf  neceffarily,  that  hath  no  necef- 
fary  exiftence  in  its  nature,  is  to  fuppofe 


that  neceftary  exiftence  to  have  come 
from  nothing.  Page  764,  765 

Three  reafons,  why  fome  Theifts 
have  been  fo  ftaggering  and  fceptical 
about  the  neceftary  felf-exiftence  of 
matter.  Firft,  from  an  idiotical  con- 
ceit, that  becaufe  artificial  things  cannot 
be  made  by  men,  but  out  of  pras- 
exiftent  matter,  therefore  nothing  by 
God,  ora  perfect  Being,  can  be  other- 
wife  made.  Secondly,  becaufe  fome  of 
them  have  fuppofed  uAm  d^ufj-ccrov^an  in- 
corporeal hyle , or  firft  matter  unmade  ; 
an  opinion  older  than  Ariflotle.  Whereas 
this  really  nothing,  but  a metaphyfical 
notion  of  the  potentiality  or  poftibility 
of  things,  refpedtively  to  the  Deity. 
Laftly,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  con- 
ceived body  and  fpace  to  be  really  the 
fame  thing  ; and  fpace  to  be  pofitively 
infinite,  eternal,  and  necefiarily  exiftent. 
But  if  fpace  be  not  the  extenfion  of  the 
Deity  it  felf,  as  fome  fuppofe  ,•  but  of 
body,  only  confidered  abftradlly,  from 
this  or  that,  and  therefore  immoveably  *, 
then  no  fufficient  ground  for  thepofitive 
infinity,  or  the  indefinity  thereof,  as 
Cartejius  imagined  : we  being  certain  of 
no  more  than  this,  that  be  the  world 
and  its  fpace,  or  extenfion,  never  fo 
great,  yet  it  might  be  ftill  greater  and 
greater  infinitely  ; for  which  very  caufe, 
it  could  never  be  pofitively  infinite. 
This  poftibility  of  more  body  and  fpace, 
further  and  further  indefinitely,  or  with- 
out end,  as  alfo  its  eternity,  miftaken, 
for  adual  fpace  and  diftance  pofitively 
infinite  and  eternal.  Nor  is  there  per- 

_ 1 

haps  any  fuch  great  abturditv,  in  the 
finitenefs  of  acftual  fpace  and  diftance, 
(according  to  this  hypolhefis,)  as  fome 
conceive.  765,  766 

Moreover,  the  exiftence  of  a God 
may  be  further  proved  from  this 
common  notion,  nothing  from  nothing 
cafually  ; not  only  becaufe  were  there 
no  God,  that  idea,  which  we  have  of  a 
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perfed  Being,  mud  have  come  from  no- 
thing, and  be  the  conception  of  no- 
thing i hutalfo  all  the  other  intelligible 
ideas  of  our  minds  muft  have  come 
from  nothing  likewife,  they  being  not 
derived  from  fenfe.  Ail  minds,  and 
their  intelligible  ideas,  by  way  of  parti- 
cipation, from  one  perfeft  omnipotent 
Being,  comprehending  it  felf.  Page  ]66 , 

767 

However,  certain  from  this  prin- 
ciple, nothing  from  nothing , or  nothing 
caufed  by  nothing  that  fouls  and  minds 
could  never  have  emerged  out  of  dead 
and  fenfe lefs  matter,  or  from  figures, 
iites  and  motions  •,  and  therefore  muft 
either  have  all  exifted  of . themfelves, 
necefiarily  from  eternity  j or  e lie  be 
created  by  the  Deity,  out  of  nothing 
prae-exifting.  Concluded,  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a God  is  altogether  as  certain, 
as  that  our  human  fouls  did  notallexift 
from  eternity,  of  themfelves,  necefla- 
rily.  Thus  is  the  fecond  atheiftick  ar- 
gumentation againft  omnipotence  or  di- 
vine creation,  from  that  falfe  principle, 
nothing  out  of  nothing , in  the  atheiftick 
fenfe,  (which  is,  that  nothing  could  be 
brought  out  of  non-exiftence  into  being, 
or  no  fubftance  derive  its  whole  being 
from  another  fubftance,  but  all  was 
feJf-exiftent  from  eternity)  abundantly 
confuted;  it  having  been  demonftrated, 
that  unlefs  there  be  a God,  or  a perfect 
omnipotent  Being,  and  Creator,  fome- 
thing  muft  have  come  from  nothing  in 
the  impoffible  fenfe  *,  that  is,  have  been 
caufed  by  nothing,  or  made  without  a 
caufe.  767 


SECT.  III. 

TH  E fix  following  atheiftick  argu- 
mentations, driving  at  thefe  two 
things,  (the  difproving,  firft  of  an  in- 
corporeal, and  then  of  a corporeal  De- 
ity) next  taken  all  together.  In  way  of 


anfwer  to  which,  three  things.  Firft, 
to  confute  the  atheiftick  argumentations 
againft  an  incorporeal  Deity,  being  the 
third  and  fourth.  Secondly,  to  fhew, 
that  from  the  very  principles  of  the 
atheiftick  corporealifm,  in  their  fifth  and 
fixth  arguments,  incorporeal  fubftance  is 
demonftrable.  And  laftly,  that  there- 
fore the  two  following  atheiftick  argu- 
ments, (built  upon  the  contrary  fuppo- 
fition)  are  alfo  infignificant.  Page  767 
Before  we  come  to  the  atheiftick  ar- 
guments, againft  an  incorporeal  Deity, 
premifed  *,  that  though  all  Corporealifts 
be  not  Atheifts,  yet  Atheifts  univer- 
fally  mere  Corporealifts.  Thus  Plato 
in  his  Sophiji , writing  of  thofe,  who  main- 
tained, that  nature  generated  all  things 
without  the  direction  of  any  Mind,  a f- 
firmeth,  that  they  held  body  and  fub- 
ftance to  be  one  and  the  felf- fame  thing. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  incorpo- 
real fubftance  is  incorporeal  body,  or 
contradiftious  nonfenfe  ; and  that  what- 
foever  is  not  body,  is  nothing.  He 
likewife  addeth,  that  they,  who  aflerted 
the  foul  to  be  a body,  but  had  not  the 
confidence  to  make  prudence  and  other 
virtues  bodies,  for  bodily)  quite  over- 
threw the  caufe  of  atheilm.  Ariftolle 
alfo  reprefenteth  the  atheiftick  hypothe- 
fis  thus,  That  there  is  but  one  nature, 
matter  ; and  this  corporeal,  (or  endued 
with  magnitude,)  the  only  fubftance  •, 
and  all  other  things,  the  paftions  and 
affections  thereof.  767,  769 

In  difproving  incorporeal  fubftance, 
fome  difference  amongft  the  Atheifts 
themfelves.  Firft,  thofe,  who  held  a 
vacuum,  (as  Epicurus  and  Demo- 
critus, &c.)  though  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  what  is  unextended  or 
devoid  of  magnitude,  is  nothing  ; yet 
acknowledged  a double  extended  na- 
ture •,  the  firft  impenetrable  and  tangi- 
ble, body  ; the  fecond  penetrable  and 
intangible,  fpace  or  vacuum ; to  them  the 
only  incorporeal.  Their  argument  thus ; 

3 fince 
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fince  nothing  incorporeal  befides  fpace, 
(which  can  neither  do  nor  fuffer  any 
thing)  therefore  no  incorporeal  Deity. 
The  anfwer  : If  fpace  be  a real  nature, 
and  yet  not  bodily  ; then  muft  it  needs 
be  either  an  affection  of  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance, or  elfe  an  accident  without  a 
fubftance.  Gajfendus  his  officioufnefs 
here  to  help  the  Atheifts ; that  fpace 
is  neither  accident,  nor  fubftance,  but  a 
middle  nature,  or  effence  betwixt  both. 
But,  whatfoever  is,  muft  either  fubftft 
by  it  felf,  or  elfe  be  an  attribute,  affec- 
tion, or  mode  of  fomething,  that  fub- 
fifteth  by  it  felf.  Space,  either  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  body,  or  of  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance, or  of  nothing  : but  nothing  can- 
not be  extended  ; wherefore  fpace,  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  the  extenfion  of  body, 
muft  be  the  extenfion  of  an  incorporeal 
fubftance  infinite,  or  the  Deity ; as 
fome  Theifts  affert.  Page  769,  770 
Epicurus  his  pretended  gods,  fuch  as 
could  neither  touch,  nor  be  touched,  and 
had  not  corpus,  but  quctfi  corpus  only  ; 
and  therefore  incorporeals  diftimft  from 
fpace.  But  granted,  that  he  colluded 
or  juggled  in  this.  770 

Other  Atheifts,  who  denied  a vacuum , 
and  allowed  not  fpace  to  be  a nature, 
but  a meer  imaginary  thing,  the  phan- 
tafm  of  a body,  or  elfe  extenfion  con- 
fidered  abftracftly,  argued  thus  : What- 
foever is  extended,  is  body,  or  bodily  ; 
but  whatfoever  is,  is  extended  ; there- 
fore whatfoever  is,  is  body.  770,  771 
This  argument  againft  incorporeal 
fubftance  anfwered  two  manner  of 
ways  •,  fome  afferters  of  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance denying  the  minor,  whatfoever 
is,  is  extended  *,  others  the  major  of  ft, 
whatfoever  is  extended  is  body.  Firft, 
the  generality  of  ancient  Incorpore- 
alifts  really  mamtained,  that  there  was 
Something  un-extended, indiftant, devoid 
of  quantity,  and  of  magnitude,  with- 
out parts,  and  indivifible.  Plato , that 

the  foul  is  before  longitude,  latitude, 
and  profundity.  He  alfo  denies  that 
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whatfoever  is  in  no  place,  is  nothing. 
Arijlotle' s,  firft  immovable  mover  alfo 
devoid  of  magnitude.  So  likewife  is 
Mind,  or  th.it  which  underftands,  to 
him.  He  alfo  denies  place,  and  local 
motion  to  the  foul,  otherwife  than  by 
by  accident  with  the  body.  Page  771, 

773 

Philo's  double  fubftance,  diftant  and 
indiftant.  God  alfo  to  him,  both  every- 
where, (became  his  powers  extend  to 
all  things)  and  yet  no-vvhere,  as  in  a 
place  ; place  being  created  by  him,  to- 
gether with  bodies.  Plotinus  much  con- 
cerned in  this  doctrine.  Two  books 
of  his  upon  this  fubjedt,  that  one  and 
the  fame  numerical  thing,  ( viz.  the 
Deity  ) may  be  all,  or  the  whole  every 
where.  God  to  him,  before  all  things 
that  are  in  a place  ; therefore  wholly 
prefent  to  whatfoever  prefent.  This 
would  he  prove  alfo  from  natural  in  - 
ftindts.  He  afiirmeth  likewife,  that  the 
human  foul  is  numerically  the  fame, 
both  in  the  hand,  and  in  the  foot.  S m- 
plicius  his  argument  for  unextended  fub- 
ftance •,  that  whatfoever  is  felf- moving, 
muft  be  indivifible  and  indiftant.  His 
affirmation,  that  fouls,  locally  immove- 
able, move  the  body  by  cogitation. 

, , 773>  775 

None  more  full  and  exprefs  in  this, 

than  Porphyrins.  PI  is  affertion,  that 
were  there  fuch  an  incorporeal  fpace,  fas 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  fuppofed  ) 
Mind,  or  God,  could  not  be  co  extended 
with  it  •,  but  only  body.  The  whole 
Deity,  ihdivifibly  and  indiftantly  pre- 
fent, to  every  part  of  divifible  and  di- 
ftant things.  775,  776 

Thus  Origen  in  his  a gain  ft  Celfus. 
St.  Aujlin , that  the  human  foul  hath 
no  dimenfions,  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs,  and  is  in  it  felf  illocahilis. 
Boethius  reckons  this  amongft  the  com- 
mon notions,  known  only  to  wife  men, 
that  incorporeals  are  in  no  place.  776 
This  therefore  no  novel  or  recent  o- 
pinion,  that  the  Deity  is  not  part  of  it 

here, 
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here,  and  part  of  it  there,  nor  men- 
furable  by  yards  and  poles  ; but  the 
whole  undivided,  prefent  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  But  becaufe  many  ob- 
jedions  againfl  this;  we  fhall  further 
fhew,  how  thele  ancient  Incorporealifls 
endeavoured  to  quit  themfelves  of  them. 
The  firft  objedion  ; that  to  fuppofe  the 
Deity,  and  other  incorporeal  fubftances, 
un-extended,  is  to  make  them  abfolute 
parvitudes,  and  fo  contemptible  things. 
Plotinus  his  anfwer  ; that  what  is  in- 
corporeal, not  fo  indivifible  as  a little 
thing  ; either  a phyfical  minimum,  or 
mathematical  point:  for  thus  God  could 
not  congruent  with  the  whole  world,  nor 
the  foul  with  the  whole  body.  Again, 
God  not  fo  indivifible,  as  the  lead,  he 
being  the  greateft  of  all,  not  in  magni- 
tude, but  power.  He  fo  indivifible,  as 
alfo  infinite.  This  an  error  proceeding 
from  fenfe  and  imagination  ; that  what 
unextended,  therefore  little  Incorpo- 
real fubftance,  the  whole  of  which  is 
prefent  to  every  part  of  body,  there- 
fore greater  than  body.  Porphyrins  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  That  God  is  neither 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  leaf!:,  nor  as 
the  greateft,  in  way  of  magnitude. 

Page  776,  778 
The  feccr.d  Objedion  ; that  what 
neither  great  nor  little,  and  poflefTes  no 
place,  a non-entity.  This,  according 
to  Plate , Plotinus  and  Porphyrius , a 
rniftake  proceeding  from  men’s  adhering 
to  fenfe  and  imagination.  They  grant, 
that  an  unextended  Being  is  aS.-ftrarov, 
v.nina gin  able.  Porphyrius , that  Mir.d 
and  Pliancy  are  not  the  fame,  as  fame 
maintain.  Thaf,  which  can  neither  do, 
or  fuffer,  not  nothing,  though  it  fwell 
not  out  into  diftance.  Two  kinds  of 
fubftances  to  Plotinus  ; bulky  tumours, 
and  unbulky  adtive  powers  Which 
latter,  f id  by  Simplicius  to  have  ne- 
verthelefs  a certain  depth  or  profundity 
in  them.  Something  dtpavTarov,  unima- 
ginable, even  inbody  it  feif.  We  can- 
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not  poffibly  imagine  the  fun  of  fuch  a 
bignefs,  as  reafon  evinces  it  to  be 
Urged  alfo  by  Plotinus , that  an  un- 
ftretched-out  duration,  or  timelefs  eter- 
nity, as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  an 
unextended  fubftance  ; and  yet  muft 
this  needs  be  attributed  to  the  Deity. 

Page  7 78,  781 
That  God  and  human  Souls  no  other- 
wife  incorporeal,  than  as  truga.  A sPlouefig 
a thin  or  fubtile  body,  falfe.  Becaufe 
the  difference  of  groffnefs  and  fubtlety 
in  bodies,  according  to  true  philofophy, 
only  from  motion.  That  the  moft  fub- 
tile body  may  poffibly  be  made  as  grofs 
as  lead  or  iron  ; and  the  grofleft,  as 
fubtile  as  sther.  No  fpecifick  difference 
of  matter.  781 

The  third  argument  againfl:  unex- 
tended fubftance  ; that  to  be  ail  in  the 
whole,  and  all  in  every  part,  a contra- 
diction, and  impoffibility.  This  granted 
by  Plotinus  to  be  true  of  bodies,  or  that 
which  is  extended;  that  it  cannot  be 
ogi  77-aV  but  impoffible?  that  what  hath 
no  parts,  fhould  be  a part  here,  and  a 
part  there.  Wherefore  the  word  o'acv 
(in  that,  whole  in  the  whole,  and  whole 
in  every  part)  to  be  taken  only  in  a ne- 
gative fenfe,  for  g-hg.sfj.scKTfj.dov,  undivided. 
The  whole  undivided  Deity  every  where; 
and  not  a part  of  it  here  only,  and  a 
part  there.  782,  783 

The  laft  objection  is  againfl  the  illo- 
cality  and  immobility  of  finite  created 
fpirits,  and  human  fouls  only.  That 
this  not  only  abfurd,  but  alfo 'contrary 
to  that  generally  received  tradition  a- 
mongft  1 heifts,  of  fouls  moving  locally 
after  death,  into  another  place,  called 
Hades.  Two  anfwers  of  Plotinus  to 
this.  Firft,  that  by  Hades  may  be 
meant  only  the  invifible,  or  the  foul’s 
adding  without  the  Body.  Secondly, 
that  if  by  Hades  be  meant  a worfer 
place,  the  foul  may  be  faid  to  be 
there,  where  its  idol  is.  But  when  this 
fame  philofopher  fuppofeth  the  foul 

(in 
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(in  good  men)  to  be  feparable  alio  from 
this  idol,  he  departeth  from  the  genuine 
Cabala  of  his  own  fchool.  That  fouls 
always  united  to  fome  body  or  other. 
This  aiTerted  here  by  Porphyrins That 
the  foul  is  never  quite  naked  of  all  bo- 
dy ; and  therefore  may  be  faid  to  be 
there,  wherefoever  its  body  is.  Page  784, 

785 

Some  excerptions  out  of  Philoponus ; 
wherein  the  doftrine  of  the  ancients, 
concerning  the  foul’s  fpirituous  or  airy 
body,  (after  death)  is  largely  declared. 

785.  787 

Intimated  here  by  Philoponus , that, 
according  to  fome  of  thefe  ancients,  the 
foul  hath  fuch  a fpirituous  body  here  in 
this  life,  as  its  interiour  indument, 
which  then  adheres  to  it,  when  its  outer 
garment  is  ftript  off  by  death.  An  o- 
pinion  of  fome,  that  the  foul  may,  in 
this  fpirituous  body,  leave  its  grofler 
body  for  fome  time,  without  death. 
True,  that  our  foul  doth  not  imme- 
diately aft  upon  bones  and  flefh  ; but 
certain  thin  and  fubtiie  fpirits,  the  in- 
flruments  of  fenfe  and  motion.  Of 
which  Porphyrins  thus;  4 The  blood  is 
4 the  food  of  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit 
4 the  vehicle  of  the  foul.*  787,  788 

The  fame  Philoponus  further  addeth, 
that,  according  to  the  ancients,  befides 
both  the  terreftrial,  and  this  fpirituous 
or  airy  body,  there  is  yet  a third  kind 
of  body,  peculiar  to  fuch  as  are  fouls,  as 
are  more  thoroughly  purged  after  death  ; 
called  by  them  a luciform,  and  heavenly 
and  setherial,  and  ftar-like  body.  Of 
this  Proclus  alfo  upon  the  Timdus,  (who 
affirmeth  it  to  be  unorganized  ;)  as  like- 
wife literacies.  This  called  the  thin  ve- 
hicle of  the  foul,  in  the  Chaldee  Oracles, 
according  to  Pfellus  and  Pletho.  By 
Hierocles , a fpiritual  body,  in  a fenfe 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  Scripture  : by 
Synejius , the  divine  body.  This  di- 
ftinftion  of  two  interiour  vehidcs,  or  tur- 


nicles  of  the  foul,  befides  the  terreftrial 
body  (called  by  Plato  the  oftreaceous) 
no  invention  of  latter  Platonijis  ftnce 
Chriftianity  ; it  being  plainly  infilled 
upon  by  Virgil,  though  commonly  not 
underftood.  Page  788,  790 

That  many  of  thefe  Platonifts  and 
Pythagoreans  fuppofed  the  foul,  in  its 
firft  creation,  when  made  pure  by  God, 
to  be  clothed  with  this  luciform  and 
heavenly  body  ; which  alfo  did  always 
infeparably  adhere  ro  it,  in  its  after  - 
defcents  into  the  aereal  and  terreflrial ; 
though  fouled  and  obfcured.  Thus  Pletho. 
And  the  fame  intimated  by  Galen-, 
when  he  calls  this  the  firft  vehicle  of 
the  foul.  Hence  was  it,  that  befides  the 
moral  and  intelleftual  purgation  of  the 
foul,  they  recommended  alfo  a royfti~ 
cal  or  teleftick  way  of  purifying  the  te- 
therial  vehicle,  by  diet  and  catharms. 
This  much  infilled  on  by  Hierocles. 
What  Pliny's  dying  by  wifdom,  or  the 
philofophick  death.  790,  792 

But  this  not  the  opinion  of  all,  that 
the  fame  numerical  astherial  body  al- 
ways adhereth  to  the  foul  ; but  only, 
that  it  every  where  either  finds,  or 
makes  a body,  fuitable  to  it  felf.  Thus 
Porphyrius.  Plato  alfo  feems  to  have 
been  of  that  perfuafion.  792,793 

This  affirmed  by  Hierocles,  to  have 
been  the  genuine  Cabala  of  the  ancient 
Pythagoreans,  which  Plato  afterwards 
followed.  Hierocles  his  definition  of  a 
man,  a rational  foul  together  with  a 
cognate  immortal  body  ; he  declaring, 
this  enlivened  terreftrial  body  to  be 
but  the  idol  or  image  of  the  true  man, 
or  an  acceffion  to  him.  This  therefore 
the  anfwerof  the  ancient  Incorporealifts, 
to  that  objection  againft  the  illocality 
and  immobility  of  created  incorporeals  ; 
that  thefe  being  all  naturally  united  to 
fome  body  or  other,  may  be  thus  laid 
to  be  in  a place,  and  locally  moved. 
And,  that  it  does  not  follow,  that 

becaufe 
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becaufe  created  Incorporeal9  are  unex- 
tended, they  might  therefore  inform 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe.  Page  793, 

794 

That  it  would  be  no  impertinent  di- 
greilion  here,  to  compare  the  foremen- 
tioned  Pythagorick  Cabala  with  the 
doctrine  of  Chriftianity  •„  and  to  con- 
lider  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
Firft  therefore,  a clear  agreement  of 
thefe  moft  religious  philofophers  with 
Chriftianity  in  this,  that  the  higheft 
happinefs  and  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture confifteth  not  in  a feparate  ftate 
of  fouls  un-united  to  any  body,  as  fome 
liigh-flownperfons  haveconceited.  Thus 
Plotinus , who  fometimes  runs  as  much 
into  the  other  extreme,  in  fuppofing 
human  fouls  to  animate,  not  only  the 
bodies  of  brutes,  but  alfo  of  plants. 
Thus  alfo  Maimonides  amongft  the  Jews ; 
and  therefore  fufpeCted  for  denying  the 
refurredtion.  His  Iggercth  Pernan  writ- 
ten purpofely  to  purge  himfelf  of  this 
fufpicion.  The  allegorizers  of  the  re- 
furredtion,  and  of  the  life  to  come.  794, 

795 

A gam,  Chriftianity  correfpondeth  with 
the  philofophick  Cabala,  concerning 
human  fouls,  in  this,  that  their  happi- 
nefs confifteth  not  in  conjunction  with 
fuch  grofs  terreftrial  bodies  as  thefe  we 
now  have  •,  Scripture,  as  well  as  philo- 
fophy,  complaining  of  them,  as  a heavy 
load,  and  burthen  to  the  foul  ; which 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  up  again  at 
the  refurreCtion.  Such  a refurredtion  as 
this  called  by  Plotinus , a refurredtion 
to  another  deep.  The  difference  be- 
twixt the  refurreCKon-body  and  this  pre- 
lent body  in  Scripture.  Therefurredtion- 
body  of  the  juft,  (as  that  of  the  philo- 
fophick Cabala)  immortal  and  eternal, 
glorious  and  lucid  •,  ftar-like  and  fpiri- 
tual  j heavenly  and  angelical.  Not  this 
grofs  flefhly  body,  gilded  and  var- 
mfhed  over  in  the  outftde  only,  but 
changed  throughout.  This  the  refur- 


redtion  of  life,  in  Scripture,  emphati- 
cally called  the  Refurredtion.  Our  fouls 
ftrangers  and  pilgrims  in  thefe  terreftrial 
bodies : Their  proper  home  and  country, 
the  heavenly  body.  That  the  grofTcft 
body,  that  is,  according  to  philofophy, 
may  merely  by  motion  be  brought  into 
the  purity  and  tenuity  of  the  fineft  rether. 

•Page  795,  799 

But  whether  human  fouls  after  death, 
always  united  to  fome  body,  or  elfe 
quite  naked  from  all  body,  ’till  the  re- 
furredtion ; not  fo  explicitely  determined 
in  Chriftianity.  Souls  after  death  live 
unto  God.  According  to  Origen , this 
a privilege  proper  to  the  Deity,  to  live 
and  adt  alone,  without  vital  union  with 
any  body.  If  natural  to  the  foul,  to 
enliven  a body  ; then  not  probable,  that 
it  fhould  be  kept  fo  long  in  an  unna- 
tural ftate  of  feparation.  799,  800 

Again  ; probable  from  Scripture,  that 
wicked  fouls  after  death  have  punifti- 
ment  of  fenfe  or  pain,  befides  remorfe 
of  confcience:  which  not  eafily  conceiva- 
ble, how  they  fhould  have,  without 
bodies.  Thus  Pertullian.  He  adding, 
that  men  have  the  fame  fhape,  or  ef- 
figies, after  this  life,  which  they  had 
here.  Though  indeed  he  drive  the  bu- 
finefs  too  far,  fo  as  to  make  the  foul  it 
felf  to  be  a body,  figurate  and  colourate. 

80c,  801 

But  Irenecus  plainly  fuppofed  the 
foul  after  death  (being  incorporeal)  to 
be  adapted  to  a body,  fuch  as-  has  the 
fame  character  and  figure  with  its  body 
here  in  this  life.  Sot,  802 

Origen  alfo  of  this  perfuafion,  that 
fouls  after  death  have  certain  fubtile 
bodies,  retaining  the  fame  characterizing 
form,  which  their  terreftrial  bodies  had. 
His  opinion,  that  apparitions  of  the 
Dead  arc  from  the  fouls  themfelves,  fur- 
viving  in  that,  which  is  called  a luciform 
body.  As  alfo,  that  Saint  Pbomas  did 
not  doubt,  but  that  the  body  of  a foul 
departed  might  appear  every  way  like 
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the  former : only  he  difbelieved  our  Sa- 
viour’s appearing  in  the  fame  folid  body, 
which  he  had  before  death.  Page  802, 
1 804 

Our  Saviour  telling  his  difciples,  that 
a fpirit  had  no  flefh  and  bones,  that  is, 
no  folid  body,  as  himfelf  then  had, 
feerns  to  imply  them  to  have  thinner 
bodies,  which  they  may  vihbly  appear 
in.  Thus  in  Apollonius,  is  touch  made 
the  fign  to  diftinguiffi  a Ghoft  appearing, 
from  a living  man.  Our  Saviour’s  bo- 
dy after  his  refurre&ion,  according  to 
Origen , in  a middle  date  betwixt  this 
grofs  or  folid  body  of  ours,  and  that  of 
a Ghoft.  804 

A place  of  Scripture,  which,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Fathers,  would  naturally 
imply,  the  foul  of  our  Saviour  after 
death  not  to  have  been  quite  naked  ot 
all  body,  but  to  have  had  a corporeal 
fpirit.  Mofes  and  Elias  vifibly  appear- 
ing to  our  Saviour,  had  therefore  true 
bodies.  804,  805 

That  the  regenerate  here  in  this  life 
have  a certain  earneft  of  their  future  in- 
heritance, (which  is,  their  fpiritual  or 
heavenly  body)  gathered  from  Scrip- 
ture by  Iren<eus  and  Novatian.  Which 
praelibations  of  the  fpiritual  body  can- 
not fo  well  confift  with  a perfedt  fepara- 
tion  from  all  body,  after  death,  ’till  the 
day  of  judgment.  805,  806 

This  opinion  of  Irenaus,  Origen , and 
others,  fuppofed  by  them,  not  at  all  to 
clalh  with  the  Chriftian  article  of  the 
refurredlion.  Nothing  in  this  point  de- 
termined by  us.  806 

The  lalt  thing  in  the  Pythagorick 
Cabala,  that  daemons  or  angels,  and 
indeed  all  created  underftanding  beings, 
confab,  as  well  as  men,  of  foul  and 
body,  incorporeal  and  corporeal,  united 
all  together.  Thus  Hierocles , univer- 
fally  ot  all  the  rational  nature  ; and  that 
no  incorporeal  fubiran.ee,  bcfdes  the  fu- 

i 

preme  Deity,  is  compleat,  without  the 
conjunction  of  a body.  Gcd  the  only 
VOL,  II. 


incorporeal  in  this  fenfe  •,  and  not  a 
mundane,  but  a fupra- mundane  foul. 

Page  806,  808 
Origen* s full  agreement  with  this  old 
Pythagorick  Cabala,  that  rational  crea- 
tures are  neither  body,  nor  yet  without 
body  ; but  incorporeal  fubltances,  hav- 
ing a corporeal  indumenr.  808,  809 

Origen  mifreprefented  by  Huetins , as 
afferting  angels  not  to  have  bodies,  but 
to  be  bodies ; whereas  he  plainly  ac- 
knowledged the  human  foul  to  be  in- 
corporeal, and  angels  alio  to  have  fouls. 
He  proveth  incorporeal  creatures  from 
the  Scriptures  ; which,  though  them- 
fel  ves  not  bodies,  yet  always  ufe  bodies. 
Whereas  the  Deity  is  neither  body,  nor 
yet  clothed  with  a body,  as  the  proper 
foul  thereof.  809,  810 

Some  of  the  fathers,  fo  far  from  fup- 
pofing  angels  altogether  incorporeal,  that 
they  ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
concluded  them  altogether  corporeal ; 
that  is,  to  be  all  body,  and  nothing  elfe. 
The  middle  betwixt  boththefe,  the  Ori- 
genick  and  Pythagorick  hypothefis,  that 
they  confift  of  incorporeal  and  corpo- 
real fubftance,  foul  and  bodyjoined  to- 
gether. The  generality  of  the  ancient 
fathers  for  neither  of  thofe  extremes. 
That  they  did  not  fuppofe  angels  to  be 
perfectly  unbodied  fpirits,  evident  from 
their  affirming  devil?,  as  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophers  did  demons,  to  be  delighted 
with  the  nidours  of  facrifices  ; as  having 
their  vaporous  bodies,  or  airy  vehicles, 
refrefhed  thereby.  Thus  Porphyrins, 
and  before  him  Cclfus.  Amongft  the 
Chriftians,  (befides  Origen)  JuJlin , A- 
thenagoras , T atianus , (Ac.  S.  Bafil,  con- 
cerning the  bodies  of  daemons  or  de- 
vils, being  nourifhed  with  vapours  •,  not 
by  organs,  but  throughout  their  whole 
fubftance.  810,  812 

Several  of  the  Fathers  plainly  afterting 
both  devils  and  angels  to  confift  of 
foul  and  body,  incorporeal  and  corpo- 
real fubftance,  joined  together.  Saint 
6 L Auji in. 
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, Auftin , Claudianus,  Mamertus , Fulgcn- 
tius , Joanncslheftalonicenfis',  and Pftllus, 
who  philofophizeth  much  concerning 
this.  Page  812,  814 

That  Tome  of  the  ancients,  when  they 
called  angels  incorporeal,  underftooa 
nothing  elfe  thereby,  but  only,  that  they 
had  not  grofs,  but  fubtile  bodies.  8 14, 

815 

The  Fathers,  though  herein  happen- 
ing to  agree  with  the  philofophick  Ca- 
bala, yet  feemed  to  have  been  led  there- 
unto by  Scripture.  As  from  that  of  our 
Saviour,  they  who  pall  obtain  the  re- 
furredlicn  of  the  dead>  pall  be  \<ru.$ythoi, 
equal  to  the  Angels  •,  that  is,  according 
to  Saint  Auftin , fhall  have  angelical  bo- 
dies. From  that  of  Saint  Jude,  that 
angels  finning  loft  their  own  proper 
d welling- houfe  ; that  is,  their  heavenly 
body,  (called  olxvrvpiov  by  Saint  Paul) 
which  made  them  fit  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  regions  ; and  thereupon  call 
down  into  the  lower  Tartarus  *,  inter- 
preted by  Saint  Auftin  to  be  this  cali- 
ginous  air  or  atmofphere  of  the  earth. 
Again,  from  that  fire  fa  id  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  devils  : which  being 
not  to  be  taken  metaphorically,  there- 
fore (as  Pfellus  ccncludeth)  implies  them 
to  be  bodied  *,  becaufe  an  incorporeal 
fubftance  alone,  and  not  vitally  united 
to  any  body,  cannot  be  tormented  with 
fire.  815,  817 

Now  if  all  created  incorporeals,  fu- 
periour  to  men,  be  fouls  vitally  united 
to  bodies,  and  never  quite  feparate  from 
all  body  •,  then  probable,  that  human 
fouls,  after  death,  not  quite  naked  from 
all  body,  as  if  they  could  live  and  a<5t 
eompleatly  without  it ; a privilege  fupe- 
fiour  to  that  of  angels,  and  proper  to 
the  Deity.  Nor  is  it  at  all  conceivable, 
how  imperfedt  beings  could  have  fenfe 
and  imagination  without  bodies.  Origen 
contra  Celfum,  4 Our  foul  in  its  own  na- 
‘ ture  incorporeal  always  ftaudeth  in 
* need  of  a body  fuitable  to  the  place 


4 wherein  it  is.  And  accordingly,  feme- 
4 times  putteth  off  what  it  had  before  •, 

4 and  fometimes  again  putteth  on  fome- 
4 thing  new.’  Where  thefollowing  wor  s 
being  vitiated,  Origen' s genuine  fenfe 
reftored.  Evident,  that  Origen  diftin- 
guilheth  the  to  c-Am  in  St.  Pan ft 
(tranfiated  tabernacle ,)  from  the  earthly 
houfe  ; he  underftanding  Ly  the  for- 
mer a thin  fpirituous  body,  which  is 
a middle  betwixt  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly,  and  which  the  foul  remain- 
eth  ftill  clothed  with,  after  death.  This 
opinion  of  Origen ’s,  that  the  foul  after 
death,  not  quite  feparate  from  all  bo- 
dy, never  reckoned  up  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  errors.  Origen  not  taxed  by  Me- 
thodius, for  averting  fouls  to  have  bo- 
dies, but  for  not  afterting  them  to  be 
bodies  *,  there  being  no  truly  incorpo- 
real fubftance,  according  to  Methodius,. 
but  the  Deity.  This  one  of  the  ex- 
tremes mentioned.  And  the  Origenick 
hypothefis  to  be  preferred  before  that 
of  Methodius.  Page  817,  820 

Already  obferved,  that  Origen  not 
ftngular,  in  this  opinion  concerning  hu- 
man fouls  ; Iren  a us , Philoponus,  Joan- 
nes Thepalonicenfis , Pfellus,  and  others, 
afterting  the  fame.  St.  Auftin  in  his 
deGen.  ad  Lit.  granted,  that  fouls  af- 
ter death  cannot  be  carried  to  any 
corporal  places,  nor  locally  moved,- 
without  abody.  Himfelf  feems  to  think, 
the  punifhment  of  fouls,  before  the 
refurredtion,  to  be  phantaftical.  But 
gives  liberty  of  thinking  otherwife.  In 
his  Book  de  Civ.  D.  he  conceives  that 
Origenick  opinion  not  improbable,  that 
fome  fouls  after  death,  and  before  the 
refurredtion,  may  fufter  from  a certain 
fire,  for  the  confirming  and  burning  up 
of  their  drofs : which  could  not  be 
without  bodies.  820,  822 

Hitherto  fhewed,  how  the  ancient 
aflerters  of  unextended  incorporeals  an- 
fwered  all  the  objedtions  made  again  ft 
them  i but  efpecially  that  of  the  illoca-, 
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Tity  and  Immobility  of  created  incorpo- 
real j namely,  that  by  .thofe  bodies, 
which  they  are  always  vitally  united  to, 
they  are  localized,  and  made  capable  of 
motion  •,  according  to  that  of  Origen , 
the  foul  ftands  in  need  of  a body  for 
local  motions.  Next  to  be  confidered 
their  reafons  for  this  aftertion,  of  unex- 
tended and  indiftant  fubftance,  fo  re- 
pugnant to  imagination.  Page  822 
That  whatfoever  arguments  do  evince 
other  fubftance  befides  body,  the  fame 
againft  the  Atheifts  demonftrate,  that 
there  is  fomething  unextended  ; them- 
felves  taking  it  for  granted,  that  what- 
foever is  extended,  is  body.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  other  arguments  propounded  by 
thefe  ancients,  to  prove  diredtly  unex- 
tended fubftance.  Plotinus  his  firft,  to 
prove  the  human  foul  and  mind  fuch. 
Either  every  part  of  an  extended  foul, 
is  foul  •,  and  of  mind,  mind  ; or  not.  If 
the  latter,  that  no  part  of  a foul,  or 
mind,  is  by  it  fc If  foul,  or  mind  •,  then 
cannot  the  whole,  made  up  of  all  thofe 
parts,  be  fuch.  But  if  every  fuppofed 
part  of  a foul,  be  foul,  and  of  a mind, 
mind  j then  would  all  but  one  be  fuper- 
fluous  *,  or  every  one  be  the  whole  : 
which  cannot  be  in  extended  things. 

822, 824 

Again,  Plotinus  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  the  energies  of  the  foul,  that  it  is 
unextended  *,  becaufe  it  is  one  and  the 
fame  indivifible  thing,  that  perceiveth 
the  whole  fenfible  objedl.  This  further 
purfued  ; if  the  foul  be  extended,  then 
ir.uft  it  either  be  one  phyfical  point,  or 
more.  Impoftible,  that  it  fhould  be  but 
one  phyfical  point.  If  therefore  more, 
then  muft  every  one  of  thofe  points, 
either  perceive  a point  of  the  objedl,  and 
no  more,  orelfe  the  whole.  If  the  former, 
then  can  nothing  perceive  the  whole, 
nor  compare  one  part  of  it  with  another: 
If  the  latter, then  would  every  man  have 
nnumerable  perceptions  of  the  whole 
objedl  at  once.  A fourth  fuppofition, 
that  the  whole  extended  foul  perceives 


both  the  whole  objedl,  and  all  the  parts 
thereof ; (no  part  of  the  foul  having 
any  perception  by  it  fe If)  not  to  be 
made  ; becaufe  the  whole  of  an  extended 
fubftance  nothing  but  all  the  parts  : 
and  fo  if  no  part  have  any  perception* 
the  whole  can  have  none.  Moreover, 
to  fay  the  whole  foul  perceiveth  all,  and 
no  part  of  it  any  thing,  is  indeed  to  ac- 
knowledge it  unextended,  and  to  have 
no  diftant  parts.  Page  824,  826 

Again,  This  philofopher  would  prove 
the  fame  thing  from  the  fympathy  or 
homopathy,  which  is  in  animals  ; it 
being  one  and  the  fame  thing,  that  per- 
ceives pain  in  the  head,  and  in  the  foot ; 
and  comprehends  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
body.  826 

Laftly,  he  difputes  farther  from  the 
rational  energies.  A magnitude  could 
not  underftand,  what  hath  no  magni- 
tude, and  what  is  indivifible  : whereas 
we  have  a notion,  not  only  of  lati - 
tude  as  indivifible  to  thicknefs,  and 
of  longitude  as  to  breadth,  but  alfo  of 
a mathematical  point,  every  way  indi- 
vifible. We  have  notions  of  things 
alfo,  that  have  neither  magnitude  nor 
fite,  &c.  Again,  all  the  abftradt  ef- 
fenees  of  things  indivifible.  We  con- 
ceive extended  things  themfelves  unex- 
tendedly  ; the  thought  of  a mile,  or  a 
thoufand  miles  diftance,  taking  up  no 
more  room  in  the  foul,  than  the  thought 
of  an  inch,  or  of  a mathematical  point. 
Moreover,  were  that,  which  perceiveth 
in  us,  a magnitude,  it  could  not  be  e- 
aual  to  every  fenfible,  and  alike  perceive 
things  greater  and  lefter  than  it  felf.  827* 

828 

Befides  which,  they  might  argue  thus* 
that  we,  as  we  can  conceive  extenfion 
without  cogitation,  and  again  cogitation 
without  extenfion,  (from  whence  their 
diftindlion  and  feparability  is  inferrible:) 
fo  can  we  not  conceive  cogitation  with 
extenfion  ^ nor  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs  of  a thought  ; nor  the  half, 
or  a third,  or  the  twentieth  part  thereof  j 
6 L 2 nor 
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nor  that  it  is  figurate,  round,  or  angu- 
lar. Thoughts  therefore  muft  be  non- 
entities, if  whatfoever  is  unextended  be 
nothing  ; as  alfo  metaphyfical  truths, 
they  having  neither  dimenfions,  nor  fi- 
gure.  So  volitions  and  pafiions,  know- 
ledge and  wifdom  it  felf,  juftice  and 
temperance.  If  the  things  belonging  to 
foul  and  mind  be  unextended,  then  muft 
themfelves  be  fo.  Again,  if  mind  and 
foul  have  diftant  parts,  then  could  none 
of  them  be  one,  but  many  fubftances.  If 
life  divided,  then  a half  of  it  would  not 
be  life.  Laftly,  no  reafon  could  be  gi- 
ven, why  they  might  not  be  as  well  re- 
ally, as  intellectually  divifible.  Nor 
could  a Theift  deny,  but  that  divine 
power  might  cleave  a thought,  together 
with  the  foul  wherein  it  is,  into  many 
pieces.  Page  828,  829 

The  fenfe  of  the  antientlncorporealifts 
therefore  this;  that  in  nature,  two  kinds 
of  fubftances.  The  firft  of  them  paftive 
bulk,  or  diftant  and  extended  fubftance  ; 
which  is  all,  one  thing  without  another  ; 
and  therefore  as  many  fubftances  as 
parts,  into  which  it  can  be  divided.  Ef- 
fentially  antitypous ; one  magnitude 
joined  to  another  always  ftanding  with- 
out it,  and  making  the  whole  fo  much 
bigger.  Body  all  outfide,  1 aving  no- 
thing within,  no  internal  energy,  nor 
any  aClion  befides  local  motion  ; which 
it  is  alfo  paftive  to.  829 

Were  there  no  other  fubftance  befides 
this,  there  could  be  no  motion,  aiftion, 
life,  cogitation,  intellection,  volition  ; 
but  all  would  be  a dead  lump  ; nor  could 
any  one  thing  penetrate  another.  Where- 
fore another  fubftance,  whofe  character 
1 s’  Jparwjuo?,  the  affive  nature , life, 
felf  aCtivity,  cogitation  : which  no  mode 
cr  accident  of  extenfi on,  it  having  more 
of  entity  in  it.  Nor  are  thefe  two,  ex- 
tenfton  and  life,  inadequate  conceptions 
ofone  and  the  fame  fubftance.  A thinker 
a monad  •,  or  one  ftngie  fubftance.  Not 
conceivable,  how  the  fevcral  parts  of  an 


extended  fubftance  ftiould  jointly  con- 
cur to  produce  one  and  the  fame  thought 
^ Page  829,  830 
The  energies  of  thefe  two  fubftances 
very  different.  The  one  nothing  but 
local  motion,  or  tranflation  from  place 
to  place  ; a mere  outfide  thing  : the  o- 
ther  cogitation,  an  internal  energy  *, 
or  in  the  infide  of  that,  which  thinks. 
Which  infide  of  the  thinking  nature 
hath  no  length,  breadth,  or  profundity, 
no  out-fwelling  tumour  ; becaufe  then  k 
would  be  outfide  again.  Were  a cogi- 
tative being  extended,  yet  muft  it  have, 
befides  this  extended  outfide,  an  unex- 
tended infide.  But  one  and  the  fame 
fubftance  cannot  be  extended  and  unex- 
tended. Wherefore  in  this  opinion  of 
extended  incorporeals,  a complication  of 
two  fubftances,  and  a confufion  of  them 
together  into  one.  True  neverthelefs, 
that  all  finite  incorporeal  fubftance  is  al- 
ways naturally  united  with  fome  extended 
body,  as  its  outfide.  831 

All  fummed  up  together.  832 

Hitherto  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  af- 
ferters  of  unextended  incorporeals  re- 
prefented  to  the  beft  advantage.  No- 
thing aflerted  by  us  ; but  that  thefe,  and 
other  arguments,  do  demonftrate,againft 
the  Atheifts,  fome  other  fubftance  be- 
fides body  : but  whether  or  no  they 
prove  this  to  be  indiftant  and  unex- 
tended, left  to  others  to  make  a judg- 
ment. The  Atheifts,  who  deny  this, 
muft  acknowledge  every  thought  to 
be  not  only  mentally,  but  alfo  phyfically 
divifible  and  feparable,  together  with 
the  foul ; as  alfo  deny  internal  energy  ; 
and  confequently  make  cogitation  no- 
thing but  local  motion;  and  laftly,  hold,, 
that  no  fubftance  can  co-exift  with  ano- 
ther fubftance,  more  inwardly  than  by 
juxta-pofition.  - 832,  833 

This  the  firft  anfwer  to  the  fore-men- 
tioned atheiftick  argument  againft  incor- 
poreal fubftance,  made  by  the  ancients, 
by  denying  the  minor,  that  though 

whatfoever 
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vvhatfoever  is  extended  be  body,  yet 
every  thing  is  not  extended.  But  the 
argument  other  wife  anfwered  by  fome 
learned  aflerters  of  incorporeal  fubftance, 
by  denying  the  major ; that  though 
every  thing  be  extended,  or  what  un- 
extended nothing  •,  yet  whatever  is  ex- 
tended is  not  body  ; they  aiTerting  ano- 
ther extenfion  incorporeal,  which  is  both 
penetrable,  and  not  made  up  of  parts 
phyfically  feparable  from  one  another; 
to  which  belongeth  life,  felf-a&ivity, 
and  cogitation.  Probable,  that  fome 
would  compound  both  the  foremen- 
tioned  hypothefes  together  ; by  fuppo- 
fing  the  Deity  to  be  altogether  un- 
extended, and  indivifibly  all  every 
where  ; but  fouls,  or  created  incorpo- 
reals,  to  have  an  unextended  infide,  dif- 
fufed,  as  it  were,  into  an  extended  out- 
lide.  Our  felves  here  only  to  oppofe 
Atheifts  ; and  dogmatize  no  further, 
than  to  aflert,  what  all  Incorporealifts 
agree  in,  that,  befides  body,  there  is  a- 
nother  fubftance,  which  confifteth  not 
of  parts  really  feparable  from  one  ano- 
ther ; which  is  penetrable  of  body,  and 
felf-adtive,  and  hath  an  internal  energy, 
diftindt  from  local  motion.  All  which 
is  demonftratively  certain.  This  the 
full  anfvver  to  the  firft  atheiftick  Argu- 
ment againft  incorporeal  fubftance  ; that 
either  there  is  fomething  unextended, 
or  at  leaft  extended  other  wife  than  bo- 
dy, fo  as  to  be  penetrable  thereof,  and 
indifcerpibly  one  with  it  felf,  and  lelf- 
adtive.  Page  833,  834 

The  fecond  atheiftick  aflault  againft 
incorporeal  fubftance;  by  pretending  the 
original  of  this  miftake  to  have  fprung 
from  the  fcholaftick  eflences,  diftimft 
from  thethings  themfelves;  and  the  abufe 
ofabftradt  names  and  notions,  they  be- 
ing made  to  be  fubftances  exifting  by 
themfelves.  For,  though  the  opinion 
of  ghofts  and  fpirits,  (whereof  God  is 
the  chief)  fprung  firft  from  fear  ; yet 
that  thefe  fhouid  be  incorporeal  could 


never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of 
men,  had  they  not  been  enchanted  with 
thefe  abftradt  names  and  feparate  ef- 
fences.  Page  834 

The  firft  general  reply  to  this,  that  it 
is  all  but  romantick  fiction.  That  the 
opinion  of  the  Deity  fprung  not  from 
fear,  and  that  all  invifible  ghofts  are  not 
pliancies,  already  fufficiently  proved  ; 
as  alfo  the  exiftence  of  a God  demon- 
ftrated  by  reafon.  That  apparitions  are 
real  phaenomena ; andreafonable  to  think, 
that  there  may  as  well  be  invifible  aerial 
and  aetherial,  as  there  are  vifible  ter- 
reftrial  animals.  Sottiftmefs  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  no  underftanding  nature  fu- 
periour  to  man.  834,  835 

The  fecond  particular  reply,  that  the 
opinion  of  fpirits  incorporeal  fprung  not 
from  the  fcholaftick  eflences,  whether 
confidered  concretely  as  univerfals  only, 
or  abftradtly.  No  man  fuppofing  thefe 
to  be  things  really  and  fubftantially  ex- 
ifting without  the  mind  ; either  an 
univerfal  man  and  univerfal  horfe,  or 
elfe  humanity  and  equinity  : and  that 
thefe  walk  up  and  down  in  airy  bodies  ; 
they  being  only  noemata,  or  the  intelli- 
gible ejfences  of  things,  as  objedfs  of  the 
mind.  Thefe  eflences  of  things  faid  to 
be  eternal,  as  their  verities.  The  mean- 
ing of  thefe  eternal  eflences,  not,  that 
they  are  fo  many  eternal  fubftances  in- 
corporeal ; but  that  knowledge  is  eter- 
nal, and  that  there  is  an  eternal  unmade 
Mind,  that  comprehends  them  ; which 
all  other  minds  partake  of.  835,  836 
Again,  that  another  atheiftick  dream, 
that  the  abftradt  names  and  notions  of 
the  mere  ^accidents  of  bodies  were  made 
fubftances  incorporeal  ; fouls,  minds, 
and  ghofts.  Confcious  life  no  acci- 
dent of  bodies,  as  Atheifts  fuppofe ; 
but  the  eflential  attribute  of  another  fub- 
ftance, which  incorporeal  ; as  magni- 
tude, or  extenfion,  is  the  eflential  attri- 
bute of  .body.  836 

The  following  atheiftick  arguments 

to 
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t°  be  difpatched  with  more  brevity. 
That  the  four  next,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh 
and  eighth,  proceed  only  upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  that  there  is  no  other  fubftance 
in  the  work),  befides  body  or  matter ; 
and  therefore  fignify  nothing  to  the 
aflerters  of  an  incorporeal  Deity.  Sto- 
icks,  and  the  like,  only  concerned  to 
anfvver  them.  Neverthelefs,  from  the 
impoflibility  of  thefe  atheiftick  corpo- 
realifms,  contained  in  the  fifth,  and 
fixth,  a necefiity  of  incorporeal  fubfiance 
will  be  evinced.  Page  836 

Here  two  atheiftick  corporealifms 
founded  upon  thefe  fuppofitions,  that 
all  is  body  or  matter ; and,  that  matter, 
as  fuch,  is  devoid  of  life  and  underftand- 
ing.  The  firft  in  the  way  of  qualities 
and  forms  generable  and  corruptible, 
called  the  Hylopathian.  This  themoft 
ancient  atheiftick  form,  as  we  learn  from 
Ariflotle\  viz.  that  bulky  extenfion,  the 
only  fubftantial  and  unmade  thing,  and 
all  other  things  but  the  paflions,  quali- 
ties, and  accidents  thereof;  makeable 
out  of  it,  and  deftroyable  into  it.  The 
confequence  from  whence,  that  there  is 
no  fubftantial  unmade  life  and  under  - 
ftatiding  ; and  that  no  Mind  could  be 
a God,  or  Creator  ; it  being  all  acci- 
dental, factitious,  and  creature.  836, 

837 

This  Hylopathian  atheifm,  called  alfo 
by  us  Anaximandrian.  Though  we 
are  not  ignorant,  that  Simplicius  con- 
ceives, Anaximander  to  have  held  an 
Homoeomery,  or  fimilar  atomologv,  of 
eternal  unmade  qualities,  as  Anaxagoras 
afterwards  ; only,  that  he  acknowledged 
no  unmade  Life  or  Mind,  but  generated 
it  all  from  the  fortuitous  commixture  of 
thofe  qualified  atoms.  (Which  no  im- 
probable opinion,  though  not  certain.) 
Becaufe,  however,  Anaximander  fuppofed 
life  and  underftanding  to  be  at  leaft 
■ficondary  qualities,  and  accidents  of 
body,  generable  and  corruptible.  And 
■not  fit  to  multiply  forms  of  atheifm.  837 


The  fecond  atheiftick  corporealifm,in 
the  way  of  unqualified  atoms,  producing 
all  things,  even  life,  and  underftanding, 
from  figures,  fites,  motions  and  magni- 
tudes of  parts.  From  whence  it  will 
alfo  follow,  that  Mind  is  no  primordial 
thing,  but  fecondary,  compounded,  and 
derivative  ; creature,  and  no  creator. 
This  called  Democritick  ; not  becaufe 
Democritus  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the 
the  diflimilar  atomology  ; but  becaufe 
he  was  the  firft  atheizer  of  it,  or  the 
firfp  who  made  diftimilar  atoms  the 
principles  of  all  things  whatfoever,  even 
of  life  and  underftanding.  Page  837 
Not  to  be  denied,  but  that  from  thefe 
two  things  granted,  that  all  is  body,  and, 
that  the  firft  principles  of  body  are  de- 
void of  life  and  underftanding,  it  would 
follow  unavoidably,  that  there  is  no 
God.  Therefore  the  Stoicks,  who  were 
corporeal  Theifts,  denied  the  latter ; 
they  fuppofing  an  underftanding  Fire, 
eternal  and  unmade,  the  maker  of  the 
whole  mundane  fyftem.  Truly  obferved 
by  Origen , that  this  corporeal  god  of 
the  Stoicks  was  but  by  accident  incor- 
ruptible and  happy  ; and  only  becaufe 
wanting  a deftroyer.  This  no  genuine 
theifm.  837,  83S 

B it  an  abfolute  impoflibility  in  both 
thefe  atheiftick  corporealifms  ; not  only 
becaufe  they  fuppofe  no  adtive  principle  ; 
but  alfo,  becaufe  they  bring  life  and  un- 
derftanding, that  is,  fomething  out  of 
nothing  ; or  make  them  without  a caufe. 
Where  the  atomick  Atheifts,  of  the 
two,  moft  to  be  condemned,  becaufe 
fo  groflv  contradicting themfelves.  From 
that  true  principle,  that  matter,  as  fuch, 
is  devoid  of  life  and  underftanding,  an 
abfolute  necefllty  of  another  fubftance  in- 
corporeal, which  is  eflentially  vital  and 
intellectual.  That  a:l  life  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  tadtitious  and  accidental,  gene- 
rable and  corruptible ; but  there  muft 
be  fubftantial  life ; and  alfo  fome  eternal. 

838>  8 39 

The 
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The  truth  of  this  underftood  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Hylozoifts  ; that 
there  muft  of  neceflity  be  both  fubftan- 
tial  and  unmade  life  and  underftanding  ; 
who  therefore  attribute  the  fame  ro  all 
matter,  as  fuch,  but  without  animality  ; 
which,  according  to  them,  is  all  facti- 
tious and  accidental.  Wherefore  this 
hylozoick  atheifm  alfo  brings  confcious 
life  and  animality  out  of  nothing  •,  or 
makes  them  without  a caufe.  The  ar- 
gumentof  the  Epicurean  Atheifts,  againft 
Stratonifm  or  Hylozoifm,  unanfwerable  : 
that  upon  this  fuppofition  there  muft 
be,  in  every  man  and  animal,,  a heap  of 
innumerable  percipients,  as  many  as 
there  are  atoms  of  matter  ; and  fo  no 
one  thinker.  The  pretence  of  the  Hy- 
lozoifts,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter 
in  every  animal  do  confederate,  ridi- 
culous, and  impoftible.  Page  839,  840 
Thus  the  fifth  and  fixth  atheiftick  ar- 
gumentations fully  confuted  ; and  from 
that  true  fuppofition  in  them,  that  mat- 
ter, as  fuch,  is  devoid  of  life  and  un- 
derftanding,  incorporeal fubftance  plainly 
demonftrated  : which  was  our  fecond 
undertaking.  84.0 

The  third  and  laft,  that  there  being 
undeniably  fubftance  incorporeal,  the 
two  following  atheiftick  argumentations, 
(built  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  con- 
trary) altogether  infignificant.  The  fe- 
venth  not  properly  dire&ed  againft 
theifm,  but  againft  a religious  kind  of 
atheifm  or  theogonifm  ; which  fuppofed 
a God  or  foul  of  the  world  generated 
out  of  fenfelefs  matter,  and  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  Night  and  Chaos.  A fober 
and  true  fenfe  of  the  world’s  animation  *, 
that  there  is  a living,  fentient  and  under- 
ftanding  Nature,  prefiding  over  the 
whole  world.  But  the  fenfe  of  Pagan 
Theifts,  that  the  whole  corporeal  world 
animated  is  a God,  exploded  by  us. 
This  argument  therefore  being  net  a- 
gainft  theifm,  but  theogonifm ; the  con- 
futation thereof  might  be  here  well 


om  tted,  without  any  detriment  to  our 
caufe.  But  becaufe  the  denying  of  a 
living  undemanding  nature,  prefiding 
over  the  world,  is  atheiftica),  the  ground 
of  this  aflertion  briefly  declared,  that 
life  and  underftanding  are  accidents  of 
bodies,  refulting  only  from  fuch  a com- 
pofure  of  atoms,  as  produce  flefh,  blood, 
and  brains,  in  bodies  organized  ; and, 
that  there  is  no  reafon  to  be  found  any 
where  but  only  in  human  form:  which 
alio  confuted.  A brutifh  paflage  of  a 
modern  writer,  « that  it  is  unconceiva- 
“■  ble  by  men,  how  God  can  underftand 
“ without  brains.”  Page  840,  841 
1 he  next,  (which  is  the  eighth  athe- 
iftick argumentation)  that  there  can  be 
no  living  being  immortal,  nor  perfedtly 
happy  ; built  upon  that  falfe  fuppofition 
alfo,  that  all  life  and  nnderftanding  re- 
fults  from  a contexture  of  dead  and' 
fenfelefs  atoms,  and  therefore  is  dif- 
folvable  and  annihifable.  But  that  there 
is  life  eflential,  and  fubftantial,  which 
naturally  immortal  : as  alfo  a neceflity 
of  an  eternal  life,  and  Mind  unmade, 
and  unannihilable  ; which  perfectly 
haPPy-  841,  842 


S E C T.  IV. 

THE  Epicurean  Atheifts  further 
endeavour  to  difprove  a God, 
from  the  phaenomena  of  motion,  and 
cogitation  ; in  the  three  following  ar- 
gumentations, the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh.  From  motion,  thus;  that 
from  this  principle.  Nothing  can  move  it 
fclfi  but  whatfoever  is  moved , is  moved 
by  another , it  will  follow,  that  there 
can  be  no  firft  caufe,  and  unmoved 
mover,  but  one  thing  moved  another, 
from  eternity  infinitely;  becaufe  nothing 
could  move  another,  which  was  not  it 
ldf  firft  moved  by  fo  me  thing  elfe,  842, 

843. 

Anfwer ; 
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Anfvver : The  meaning  of  this  axiom  ; 
not  that  nothing  can  act  from  itfelt,  as 
the  Atheift  fuppofes  ; he  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  every  thing  is  body,  and 
that  all  action  is  local  motion  ; but,  that 
no  body  refting  could  ever  locally  move 
it  felt.  A falfe  fuppofition  of  the  Athe- 
ifts and  fome  Carte  bans  ; that  were  there 
but  once  motion  in  the  matter,  this 
would  of  it  felf  continue  to  all  eternity. 
True,  that  of  Anjlotle  ; that  to  make  an 
infinite  progrefs  in  the  caufesof  motion, 
and  no  firft  mover,  is  all  one  as  to  fay, 
that  there  is  no  cauie  at  all  thereof ; or, 
that  all  the  motion  in  the  world,  is  a 
paffion  without  an  agent,  or  comes  from 
nothing.  Clearly  impofiible,  chat  there 
ihould  be  any  motion  at  all,  were  there 
nothing  felt-moving  or  felf-adtive.  843 

Wherefore  from  this  principle,  that 
no  body  can  move  it  felf,  it  follows  un- 
deniably, that  there  is  fome  other  fub- 
ftance in  the  world  befides  body,  that 
hath  an  active  power  of  moving  body. 

843,  844 

Another  corollary  from  the  fame 
principle  5 that  there  is  another  fpecies 
of  adlion,  diftindt  from  local  motion,  and 
which  is  not  heterokinefy,  but  auto- 
kinefy.  That  the  adlion,  by  which 
local  motion  is  firft  caufed,  could  not 
be  it  felf  local  motion.  All  local  motion 
caufed  originally  by  cogitation.  Thus 
the  ninth  atheiftick  argument  from  mo- 
tion confuted  •,  and  from  hence,  that 
no  body  can  move  it  felf  demonftrated, 
that  there  is  fomething  incorporeal  the 
firft  caufe  of  local  motion,  by  cogita- 
tion. ibid. 

But  the  Atheifts  further  pretend  to 
prove,  that  cogitation  it  feifis  hetero- 
kinefy, the  paffion  of  the  thinker,  and 
the  adlion  of  fome  other  external  agent 
upon  him  ; becaufe  nothing  taketh 
beginning  -from  it  felf ; and  no  cogi- 
tation can  rife  of  it  felf,  without  a 
caufe.  That  therefore,  thinking  beings 
thcmfe'ves  are  machines, 'and  cogitation 
ioca!  motion.  And,  no  underftanding 


being  a fiift  caufe,  ncr  perfectly  hap- 
pv  ; becaufe  dependent  upon  fomething 
eTe.  Page  844,845 

Anfvver.  True,  that  no  fubftance  be- 
ginning from  it  felf;  as  alfo,  that  no 
adlion  caufeth  it  felf.  But  falfe,  that 
no  adlion  taketh  beginning  from  the  im- 
mediate agent  ; or,  that  nothing  can 
adl  cthcrwife,  than  as  adted  upon  by 
fomething  elfe.  Atheifts  here  affirm 
only,  what  they  ffiould  prove,  and  fo 
beg  the  queftion.  If  nothing  ftdf-adlive, 
then  all  the  motion  and  adtion  in  the 
univerfe  muft  come  from  nothing,  or 
be  made  without  a caufe.  "84 5 

True  alfo,  that  our  human  cogita- 
tions are  frequently  occafioned  from  ex- 
ternal objedts,  and  that  the  concatena- 
tions of  thoughts  and  phantafms  often 
depend  upon  mechanick  caufes.  But 
falfe,  that  all  cogitations  are  obtruded 
upon  us  from  without  ; and  that  no 
tranfition  in  our  thoughts,  which  was 
not  before  in  fenfe.  The  human  foul  a 
principle  of  adtions,  and  therefore  alfo  of 
cogitations.  This  a bubbling  fountain 
of  thoughts.  But  that  there  is  fuch  a 
perfedt  mind,  as  at  once  comprehends 
all  truth,  and  was  before  fenfibles.  845, 

846 

This  a prodigious  paradox,  and  falfi- 
ty  of  Atheifts  ; that  cogitation,  local 
motion  ; and  thinking  beings,  machines. 
Here  a corredtion  of  what  we  wrote 
before,  p.  y6i.  and  a change  of  our  o- 
pinion,  upon  further  confederation  ; that 
not  only  a modern  writer,  but  alfo  the 
ancient  atheiftick  Atomifts,  did  conclude 
cogitation  to  be  really  nothing  elfe  but 
local  motion.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  men 
troubled  with  the  phancy  of  cogitation  ; 
wmch  becaufe  they  cannot  make  local 
motion,  they  would  perfuade  us  to  be 
no  reality,  or  nothing.  Atheifts  aware, 
that  if  there  be  any  adlion  befides  local 
motion,  there  muft  then  be  fome  other 
fubftance  acknowledged  befides  body. 
They,  who  make  cogitation  local  mo- 
tion, and  men  machines,  no  more  to 
1 be 
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be  difputed  with, than  fenfelefs  machines. 

Page  846,  847 
To  affirm,  that  no  under  (landing  be- 
ing can  be  happy,  nor  a God,  becaufe 
dependent  upon  fomething  without  it , 
all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  fenfelefs  matter 
is  the  moft  perfect  of  all  things  ; and 
that  knowledge,  as  fuch,  fpeaking  im- 
perfection, is  but  a whiffling  and  phan- 
taftick  thing.  But  of  this  more  after- 
wards. Thus  the  tenth  atheiftick  ar- 
gument confuted.  847 

Another  atheiftick  argument,  from 
the  nature  of  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding.  That  the  world  could  not 
be  made  by  an  underftanding  being, 
becaufe  there  was  no  knowledge  before 
things,  which  are  the  objects  of  it  ; and 
the  only  things  are  fenfibles,  which 
knowledge  a paffion  from.  Therefore 
all  mind,  as  fuch,  a creature,  and  none 
a creator.  ibid. 

This  already  fully  anfwered,  page 
729,  and  fo  forwards.  Where  proved, 
that  fmgular  bodies  are  not  the  only 
things,  and  objedts  of  the  mind,  but 
that  it  containeth  its  intelligibles  within 
it  felf.  And  that  knowledge  is  arche- 
typal to  the  world,  and  the  maker  of 
all.  So  the  exiftence  of  a God  demon- 
ftrable  from  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  underftanding.  847,  848 

That  the  Athcifts  can  no  more  folve 
the  phaenomtnon  of  cogitation,  than 
that  of  local  motion,  evident  from 
their  many  hallucinations  concerning  it; 
whereof  a catalogue  fubjoined.  Firft, 
that  all  life  and  underftanding,  a meer 
accidental  thing,  generable  and  corrup- 
tible, and  no  life  nor  mind  fubftantial 
or  eflential.  This  before  confuted.  848 
Again,  that  life  and  mind  no  limple 
and  primitive  natures,  but  compounded 
lyllables  of  things  ; and  therefore  none 
immortal  nor  incorruptible.  Anfwer  ; 
that  life  and  underftanding  are  adive 
powers,  and  could  never  refult  from 
meer  paffive  bulk  •,  nor  can  anr  com- 
Vol.  II. 


pofition  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter, 
poffibly  beget  life  and  underftanding. 
Though  no  neceffity,  that  there  fnould 
be  any  eternal  unmade  red  or  green,  be- 
caufe thefe  might  be  made  out  of  things 
not  red  nor  green  ; nor  that  there  fhould 
be  eternal  motion,  becaufe  motion  might 
be  produced  from  a felf-a<5tive  princi- 
ple ; nor  that  there  fflould  be  any  eter- 
nal unmade  matter,  becaufe  were  there 
none,  k might  notwithftanding  be  cre- 
ated, by  a perfedt  incorporeal  being  : 
yet  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  eternal  un- 
made life  and  mind  ; becaufe  had  there 
been  once  none,  there  could  never  have 
been  any.  Page  848,  849 

Another  Atheiftick  hallucination , 
that  there  is  nothing  of  felf-adlivity  in 
cogitation  ; nor  any  thing  could  adt  o- 
therwife,  than  as  it  is  made  to  adt  by 
fomething  elfe.  This  to  bring  all  ac- 
tion from  nothing,  or  to  fuppole  it 
without  a caufe.  849,  850 

Another  madnefs  of  theirs  already 
mentioned,  that  cogitation,  local  motion, 
and  thinking  beings,  machines.  This 
equal  fottifhnefs  or  impudence,  as  to  af- 
firm number  to  be  figure,  £dV.  8 50 
Another  paradox  of  the  Epicurean 
and  Democritick  Atheifts,  that  mental 
cogitation,  as  well  as  fenfation,  the 
meer  paffions  of  the  thinker,  and  the 
adlions  of  bodies  exifting  without  him  ; 
fome  of  them  fuppofing  thoughts  to 
be  caufed  by  certain  finer  images  than 
fenfations  ; others,  that  they  are  the 
remainders  of  the  motions  of  fenfe,  for- 
merly made.  Anfwer  ; that  fenfation 
it  felf  is  not  a meer  corporeal  paffion, 
but  the  perception  of  a paffion,  in  a 
way  of  phancy  ; much  lefs  mental  co- 
gitations fuch  ; and  leaft  of  all  voli- 
tions. 850,  851 

But  confentaneoufly  hereunto,  thefe 
Atheifts  determine,  all  knowledge  and 
underftanding  to  be  really  the  fame 
thing  with  ienfe.  From  whence  fol- 
low two  abfurdities  ; That  there 
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can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  error,  becaufe 
all  paflion  is  true  paflion,  and  all  fenfe, 
true  fenfe  ; that  is,  true  feeming  and 
appearance.  This  abfurdity  owned  by 
Protagoras.'  Epicurus  endeavoured  to 
avoid  this,  but  in  vain,  and  contradic- 
tioufly  to  his  own  principles.  Page  851, 

852 

A fecond  abfurdity  confequent  there- 
upon ; that  there  is.  no  abfolute  truth 
nor  falfehood,  but  all  knowledge  pri- 
vate and  relative,  and  nothing  but  opi- 
nion. This  freely  owned  likewife  by 
Protagoras.  Sometimes  alfo  by  Demo- 
critus. Who  therefore  but  a blunderer 
neither,  in  the  Atomick  philofophy  *, 
which  plainly  fuppofes  a higher  faculty 
of  reafon  and  underftanding,  thatjudges 
of  fenfe,  and  difcovers  the  phantaftry 
thereof  ; it  reaching  to  abfolute  truth. 

852,  853 

Another  atheiftick  error  that  fingu- 
lar  bodies  are  the  only  objects  of  mental 
conception,  as  well  as  of  fenfation.  This 
imputed  by  Ariftotle , to  Democritus  and 
Protagoras.  But  fufficiently  before  con- 
futed. _ 853,  854 

The  better  to  maintain  this  paradox, 
added  by  a modern  Atheiftick  writer, 
as  his  own  invention  •,  that  univerfals 
are  nothing  elfe  but  names,  by  which 
many  fingular  bodies  are  called  ; axioms 
or  propofitions,  the  addition  and  fub- 
ftracftion  of  names  *,  and  fyllogiftick 
reafoning,  the  reckoning  the  confequen- 
ces  of  them  : and  that  therefore  befides 
the  paflions  of  fenfe,  we  know  nothing 
at  all  of  any  thing,  but  only  the  names 
by  which  it  is  called.  Whence  it  would 
follow,  that  geometrical  truths  not  the 
fame  in  Greek  and  in  Latin , iAc.  854 
That  the  Atheifts,  according  to  thefe 
premifed  principles,  endeavour  to  de- 
preciate knowledge  and  underftanding, 
as  that  which  fpeaks  no  higher  perfec- 
tion, than  is  in  fenfelefs  matter.  Thus 
the  Atheifts  in  Plato  make  it  but  a 
ludicrous,  umbratile  and  evanid  thing  j 


the  meer  image  of  bodies,  the  only 
realities.  Their  defign  in  this,  to  take 
away  the  fcale,  or  ladder  of  entities. 

Page  855,  856 
All  the  grounds  of  this  again  briefly 
confuted,  and  particularly,  that  opinion 
fo  much  favouring  Atheifm,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  underftanding,  which 
was  not  before  in  fenfe,  out  of  Boethius. 
Juft  and  unjuft  greater  realities  in  na- 
ture, than  hard  and  foft,  &c.  Unquefti- 
onably,  a fcale  or  ladder  of  entities  ; and 
therefore  certain,  that  the  order  of 
things  muft  be  in  way  of  defcent, 
from  higher  perfection  to  lower,  and 
not  of  afcent,  from  lower  to  higher. 
The  fteps  of  this  ladder  not  infinite  ; 
the  foot  thereof  inanimate  matter  ; the 
head,  a perfect  omnipotent  being,  com- 
prehending in  it  felf  all  poflibilities  of 
things.  Mind  by  nature  lord  over  all  ; 
and  fovereign  king  of  heaven  and  earth. 

, 856,  859 

The  reafon,  why  we  fo  much  infift 
upon  this  •,  becaufe  Atheifts  pretend, 
not  only  to  folve  the  phaenomenon  of 
cogitation  without  a God  •,  but  alfo  from 
thence  to  demonftrate  the  impoflibility 
of  his  exiftence.  Though  modern  wri- 
ters not  fo  much  aware  hereof,  yet  is 
the  controverfy  betwixt  Theifts and  A- 
theifts  thus  ftated  by  Plato ; whether 
Soul  and  Mind  juniors  to  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter, and  the  offspring  thereof  ; or  elfe 
fubftantial  things,  and  in  order  of  na- 
ture before  it.  Accordingly  Plato  con- 
futeth  Atheifm  no  otherwife,  than  by 
proving  Soul  not  to  be  junior  to  inani- 
mate matter,  and  generated  out  of  the 
fame.  Evident,  that  Plato  by  Soul 
here  underftood,  not  only  the  mundane 
Soul,  but  alfo  that  whole  rank  of  be- 
ings, called  Soul  •,  and  that  no  life  was 
generated  out  of  matter.  859,  860 
Thofe  profeffed  Chriftians,  who  ge- 
nerate rational  fouls  out  of  fenfelefs 
matter,  plain  betrayers  of  the  caufe  of 
Theifm.  860, 861 

Nor 
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Nor  is  the  cafe  much  different,  as  to 
others  •,  who,  though  they  profeffedly 
generate  only  fenfitive  fouls,  yet  ma- 
king the  rational  but  meer  blanks,  which 
have  nothing  in  them,  but  what  was 
fcribbled  upon  them  by  fenfe  ; and  fo 
knowledge,  in  its  own  nature,  junior  to 
fenfe  and  fenfibles  •,  highly  gratify  the 
Atheifts  hereby.  . Page  86 1 

If  any  life  and  cogitation  may  be  ge- 
nerated out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter, 
then  can  no  good  reafon  be  given,  why 
all  fhould  not  be.  Life  not  partly  ac- 
cidental, partly  fubftantial  •,  but  either 
all  confcious  life,  accidental,  generable 
and  corruptible  ^ or  elfe  none  at  all  .ibid. 

The  doCtrine  of  real  qualities  gene- 
rable and  corruptible,  favourable  to  A- 
theifm  alfo.  And  though  the  atheiftick 
Atomifts  explode  all  the  other  quali- 
ties, becaufe  nothing  can  come  from' no- 
thing % yet,  contracting  themfelvesa- 
gain,  do  they  make  life  and  underftand- 
ing  real  qualities,  generated  out  of  mat- 
ter, or  caufed  by  nothing.  861,862 
There  being  a fcale  or  ladder  of  en- 
tities in  nature,  to  produce  a higher 
rank  of  beings,  out  of  a lower  ; as  life 
and  cogitation,  out  of  matter,  and  mag- 
nitude, is  to  invert  the  order  of  this 
fcale,  from  downwards,  to  upwards ; 
and  fo  to  lay  a foundation  for  atheifm. 
Wherefore  great  reafcn  to  maintain  this 
poff  againft  the  Atheifts  ; that  no  fouls 
can  be  generated  out  of  matter  862,863 
The  grand  objection  againft  the  fub- 
ftantiality  of  fenfitive  fouls,  from  that 
confequence  cf  their  permanent  fub- 
fiftence  after  death.  Cartefius  fo  fen- 
fible  thereof,  that  he  would  rather  make 
brutes  to  be  fenfelefs  machines,  than 
allow  them  fubftantial  fouls  which  he 
granted  they  mud  have,  if  thinking 
beings.  What  clearly  demonftrable  by 
reafon,  not  to  be  abandoned,  becaufe 
attended  with  fome  difficulties,  or  feem- 
ingly  offenfive  confequences.  863 
The  Pythagorick  hypothefis ; that 


fouls  all  created  by  God,  not  in  the  ge- 
neration of  animals,  but  in  the  Cofmo- 
gonia.  Thefe  therefore  firft  clothed 
with  thin  and  fubtile  bodies,  aerial  or 
aetherial  Ochemata, wherein  they  fubfift, 
both  before  their  ingrefs  into  terreftrial 
bodies,  and  after  their  egrefs  out  of 
them.  Thus  Boethius  and  Proclus.  Am - 
rnonius  his  irrational  Demons  mortal  ; 
brutifh  fouls,  in  aerial  bodies.  Since 
the  firft  creation,  no  new  fubftantial 
thing  made,  or  deftroyed,  and  therefore 
no  life.  This  looked  upon  by  Macro- 
hius  as  a great  truth.  Page  863,  865 

That  the  Pythagoreans  would  en- 
deavour to  gain  fome  countenance  for 
this  hypothefis,  from  the  fcripture.  865, 

867 

But  if  thefe  aerial  vehicles  of  brutifh 
fouls  be  exploded  for  a w’himfey,  and 
none  but  terreftrial  bodies  allowed  to 
them  ; though  after  death  they  will  not 
vanifh  into  nothing,  yet  muft  they 
needs  remain  in  a ftate  of  infenfibility, 
and  inactivity,  till  re-united  to  other 
terreftrial  bodies.  Wherefore  thefe  in 
one  fenfe  mortal,  though  in  another 
immortal.  Silkworms  dying,  and  re- 
viving in  the  form  of  butterflies,  made 
an  emblem  of  the  refurre&icn  by 
Chriftian  theologers.  867,  868 

But  no  abfolute  neceflity,  that  the 
fouls  of  brutes,  though  fubftantial, 
fhould  have  a permanent  fubfiftence  af- 
ter death,  either  in  a ftate  of  activity, 
or  inactivity  ; becaufe,  whatfoever  cre- 
ated by  God  may  poffibly  by  him  be 
annihilated.  The  fubftantiality  only  of 
the  rational  foul  demonftrable  by  rea- 
fon ; or  that  it  will  not  of  it  felr  vanifh 
into  nothing  i but  not  that  it  is  abfo- 
luteiy  impoftible,  for  it  to  be  annihi- 
lated •,  the  afl'urauce  of  this  depending 
upon  a faith  in  the  divine  goodnefs. 
Porphyrias  his  aflertion,  that  brutifh 
fouls  are  refolved  into  the  life  of  the 
univerfe.  The  whole  anfwe-r  to  this 
objection,  againft  the  fubftantiality  of 
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brutifh  fouls  ; that  they  may,  notwith- 
ftanding,  poffibly  be  annihilated  in  the 
deaths  of  animals,  as  well  as  they  were 
created  in  their  generations  : but  if  they 
do  fubfift  (without,  aerial  vehicles,)  they 
muft  remain  in  a ftate  of  inactivity  and 
infenfibility . Page  868,  869 

That  this  the  doCtrine  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  theologers,  that  no  life,  or  foul, 
generated  out  of  dead  and  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter > but  all  produced  by  the  Deity, 
as  well  as  matter  ; proved  out  of  Vir- 
gil : though  fundry  other  teftimonies  al- 
fo  might  be  added  thereunto.  869,870 

The  Plylozoick  Atheifts  themfelves 
fo  fenfible  thereof,  that  there  muft  be 
fome  fubftantial  and  unmade  life,  (from 
whence  the  lives  and  minds  of  all  ani- 
mals are  derived)  that  they  attribute 
the  fame  to  matter  ; and  conclude,  that 
though  the  modificated  lives  of  animals, 
and  men,  be  accidental,  generated  and 
corrupted,  yet  the  fundamental  life  of 
them  is  fubftantial,  and  incorruptible. 
Thefe  alfo  aflerted  a knowledge  before 
fenfe,  and  underived  from  ftnfibles.  870, 

S7l 

This  Hylozoick  Atheifm  again  con- 
futed. Abfurd  to  fuppofe,  knowledge 
and  underftanding  without  confciouf- 
nefs  *,  as  alfo,  that  the  fubftantial  and 
fundamental  life  of  men  and  other  a- 
nimals  fhould  never  perifh,  and  yet 
their  fouls,  and  perfonalities,  vanifti  into 
nothing.  That  no  organization  can  pro- 
duce confcioufnefs.  Thefe  Atheifts  not 
able  poflibly  to  give  an  account,  whence 
the  intelligible  objedts  and  ideas,  of 
this  their  knowledge  of  matter,  fhould 
fpring.  This  Hylozoick  atheifm  no- 
thing but  the  crumbling  of  the  Deity 
into  matter.  87-1 

Concluded,  that  the  phenomenon  of 
mind  and  underftanding  can  no  way 
poffibly  be  folved  by  Atheifts,  without 
a God  •,  but  affordeth  a folid  demonftra- 
Hpn  of  hi?  exiftence.  891,872 


SECT.  V. 

THere  now  remaining  only  the  A- 
theiftick  objeftions  againft  Provi- 
dence, their  queries,  and  arguments 
from  interefts  ; their  firft  objection, 
from  the  frame  of  the  world,  as  faulty  : 
or,  becaufe  things  are  ill  made,  that 
therefore  not  made  by  a God.  This  di- 
rected againft  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient 
theologers  ; that  God  being  a perfedt 
Mind,  therefore  made  the  world  after 
the  beft  manner.  Some  modern  theo- 
logers deviating  from  this,  as  if  the 
perfection  of  the  Deity  confifted  not 
at  all  in  goodnefs,  but  in  power  and 
arbitrary  will  only.  The  controverfy 
betwixt  thefe  and  Atheifts  ; but  whe- 
ther matter  fortuitoufly  moved,  or  a 
fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  things.  No  ground  of  faith 
in  a meer  arbitrarious  deity.  To  have  a 
will  undetermined  to  good,  no  liberty, 
nor  fovereignty,  but  impotency.  God 
to  Celfus  the  head  or  prefident  of  the 
righteous  nature.  This  not  only  the 
fenfe  of  Origen , but  of  the  ancient  Chri- 
ftians  in  general.  Plotinus  ; the  will  of 
God  eflentially  that,  which  ought  to 
be.  God  an  impartial  balance  weigh- 
ing out  heaven  and  earth.  The  Deity, 
not  fervilely  bound  to  do  the  beft  ; but 
this  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  No 
Atheifts  able  to  prove,,  the  world  to  be 
ill  made.  Page  87 2,  874 

Not  to  be  concluded,  that  whatfo- 
ever  we  cannot  find  out  the  reafon  or 
ufe  of,  is  therefore  ineptly  made.  For 
example  ; the  intejlinum  cacum,  though 
feemingly  an  odd  appendix,  and  which 
the  generality  of  anatomifts  give  little 
account  of;  yet  that,  with  the  valve  at 
its  entrance,  both  together,  an  artificial 
contrivance  of  nature,  to  hinder  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  feces.  874,  875, 
The  firft  atheiftick  inftance  of  the 
faultinefs  of  things;  in  the  difpofition 
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of  the  sequator  and  ecliptick  interfer- 
ing each  other  in  fuch  an  angle,  where- 
by the  terreftrial  globe  rendered  not  fo 
habitable  as  it  might  have  been.  This 
objedion  founded  upon  a falfe  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  torrid  zone  uninhabi- 
table. But  this  the  beft  difpofition  ; 
which  being  contrary  to  mechanick 
caufes,  therefore  its  continuance,  toge- 
ther with  the  conftant  parallelifm  of  the 
earth's  axis,  a manifeft  evidion  of  pro- 
vidence ; and  that  the  to  (Sdx-nrov,  the 
bejl , is  a caufe  in  nature.  Page  875 
In  the  next  place  ; the  Atheifts  would 
prove  againft  fome  Theifts,  that  all 
things  not  made  for  the  fake  of  man. 
This  at  firft  but  the  dodrine  of  ftreight- 
Iaced  Stoicks  only  ; recommended  after- 
ward by  men’s  felf  love.  WhereasP/rf- 
to> s dodrine,  that  the  whole  not  made 
for  any  part  ; but  the  parts  for  the 
whole.  Neverthelefs,  things  in  the  lower 
world  made  principally  ( though  not 
only)  for  man.  Atheifts  no  judges  of 
the  well  or  ill-making  of  worlds,  they 
having  no  ftanding  meafure  of  good. 
That  nature  a ftep-mother  to  man,  but 
a froward  fpeech  of  fbme  difcontented 
perfons,  feeking  to  revenge  themfelves, 
by  railing  upon  nature,  that  ic.  Provi- 
dence. 875,  876 

Evils  in  general  from  the  neceftity 
of  imperfed  beings,  and  incompoffibi- 
lity  of  things.  876 

Men  afflided  more  from  their  own 
phancies,  than  reality  of  things.  Pain 
( which  a real,  evil  of  fenfe)  often  link’d 
with  pleafure, according  to  the  Socratick 
fable.  This  not  the  evil  of  the  whole 
man,  but  of  the  outfide  only.  Service- 
able, to  free  men  from  the  greater  evils 
of  the  mind.  Death,  according  to  the 
atheiftick  hypothcfis,  anabfolute  extinc- 
tion of  all  life  ; but,  according  to  ge- 
nuine Theifin,  only  a withdrawing  into 
the  tiring-houfe,  and  putting  off  the 
terreftrial  cloathing.  The  dead  live  to 
God.  Chriftian  faith  gives  afturance  of 


a heavenly  body  hereafter.  The  Chri- 
ftian refurredion  no*  the  hope  of  worms. 
This  the  confutation  of  the  twelfth  a- 
theiftick  argument.  Page  876,  877 
The  thirteenth  ; but  fecond  objedion 
againft  Providence,  as  to  human  affairs  ; 
becaufe  all  things  fall  alike  to  all  ; and 
fometimes  vicious  and  irreligious  per- 
fons moft  profperous.  877,  878 

Granted,  that  this  confederation  hath 
too  much  daggered  weak  minds  in  all 
ages.  Some  concluding  from  thence, 
that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  blind 
chance  fteereth  all.  Others,.that  though 
there  be  a God,  yet  he  knows,  nothing 
done  here  below.  Others,  that  though 
he  do  know,  yet  he  negledeth  human 
affairs.  878 

Unreafonable  to  require,  that  God 
fhould  miraculoufly  interpofe  at  every 
turn  ; or  to  think,  that  every  wicked 
perfoti  fhould  prefently  be  thunder- 
ftruck.  That,  which  fteers  the  whole 
world,  no  fond  and  paffionate,  but  an 
impartial  nature.  Yet,  that  there  want 
not  inftances  of  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vidence. Good  reafons  for  the  flow- 
nefs  of  divine  vengeance.  The  noto- 
rioufiy  wicked  commonly  met  with  at 
the  long  run.  878,  879 

The  fometimes  impunity  of  wicked 
perfons  fo  far  from  daggering  good 
men,  as  to  Providence,  that  it  confirms 
them  in  their  belief  of  future  immor- 
tality, and  judgment  after  death.  The 
evolution  of  human  affairs  a kind  of 
dramatick  poem,,  and  God  Almighty 
the  fkilful  dramatift,  who. always  con- 
ncdeth  that  of  ours,  which  went  be- 
fore, with  what  of  his  follows  after,  into 
coherent  fenfe.  A geometrical  diftribu- 
tion  of  rewards  and  punifnments.  879, 

8t  o 

That  these  ought  to  be  a doubtful 
and  cloudy  date  of  things,  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  faith,  and  the  more  difficult  part 
of  virtue.  Had  there  been  no  monfters 
to  fubdue,  there  could  have  been  no 

llercu  es. 
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Hercules.  Here  we  to  live  by  faith, 
and  not  by  fight.  Page  880 

But  that  to  make  a full  defence  of 
Providence  would  require  a large  vo- 
lume. The  reader  therefore  referred  to 
others  for  a fupplement.  Only  feme  tew 
confiderations  to  be  here  propounded, not 
fo  much  for  the  confutation  of  Atheifts, 
as  fati-fadion  of  Theifts,  fomethr.es  apt 
to  call  in  queflion  the  divine  goodnefs, 
though  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Chriflian  faith.  ibid. 

Firil  ; that  in  judging  of  the  works 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  coniider  the 
paits  of  the  world  alone  by  themfelves, 
but  in  order  to  the  whole.  Were  no- 
thing made  but  the  beft,  there  could 
have  been  no  harmony,  for  want  of  va- 
riety. Plotinus , that  a limner  does  not 

make  all  eye,  nor  place  bright  colours 
every- where  •,  nor  a dramatift  introduce 
only  kings  and  heroes  upon  the  ftage. 

880,  882 

Secondly  ; that  we  ought  not  to  con- 
fine God’s  creation  to  the  narrownefs  of 
vulgar  opinion,  which  extends  the  uni- 
verse but  little  beyond  the  clouds  *,  and 
walls  it  in  with  a fphere  of  fixed  flars. 
The  world  uncapable  of  infinity  of  mag- 
nitude, as  well  as  of  time.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  the  fun  is  much  bigger  than  we 
can  imagine  it,  fo  much  more  may  the 
world  be.  The  new  celeflial  pheno- 
mena widen  the  corporeal  univerfe, 
and  make  thofe  phancied  flaming  walls 
thereof  to  fly  away  before  us.  Not  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  all  this  immenfe 
vaftnefs  fhould  be  defert  and  uninha- 
bited. 882,  883 

Thirdly  ; that  we  cannot  make  a 
right  judgment  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, without  looking  both  forwards 
upon  what  is  future,  and  backwards 
upon  what  is  paft,  as  well  as  upon  the 
prefent.  That  the  Platonifts  and  Py- 
thagoreans folved  many  phenomena, 
from  the  tjc  things  done  in 

a fr<e-exijlent  Jtate.  Our  common  Chri- 
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ftiauity  fuppofeth  but  a kind  of  imputa- 
tive prae-exiftence,  to  folve  the  pravity 
of  mankind,  and  the  evils  of  this  ftate. 
The  different  fates  and  conditions  of 
men  here  in  this  life  to  be  refolved  in- 
to a juft,  though  occult  providence. 

Page  883 

The  third  objection  againfl:  Provi- 
dence, or  fourteenth  atheiftick  argu- 
ment that  it  is  impoflible,  foranyone 
being  to  animadvert  and  order  all 
things  ; and,  if  it  were  poflible,  that  it 
would  be  diflradtious,  and  inconfiflent 
with  happinefs.  Moreover,  that  an  ir- 
refiftibly  powerful  and  happy  being 
would  not  concern  it  felf  in  the  welfare 
of  others  i benevolence  arifing  only 
from  imbecility.  883,  884 

The  reply  ; that  becaufe  our  felves 
have  but  a finite  animadverfion,  and 
narrow  fphere  of  activity  ; to  meafure 
the  Deity  accordingly,  is  but  an  idol  of 
the  cave  or  den.  Certain,  that  were 
there  nothing,  but  what  we  could  fully 
comprehend,  there  could  be  no  God. 
Had  the  fun  life,  equally  co-extended 
with  its  rays,  it  would  perceive  every, 
thing  touched  by  them.  Creatures  but 
the  rays  of  the  Deity.  Men  able 
to  manage  affairs,  in  many  diftant  pla- 
ces, without  diftradtion.  And  innume- 
rable notions  lie  together  in  our  minds, 
without  crouding  one  another,  or  any 
difturbance  to  us.  884. 

But  for  the  eafing  the  minds  of  weak 
mortals,  already  fuggefted,  that  there 
is  no  neceflity,  God  fhould  himfelf  im- 
mediately do  all  things  ; he  having  mi- 
nifters  under  him,  executioners  of  his 
Providence  •,  as,  an  artificial,  plaflick  na- 
ture, (for  this  reafon,  partly  before  in- 
filled on  ;)  inftindls  alfo  in  animals,  a 
part  of  that  divine  fate,  which  is  the 
fervant  of  Providence.  Above  which, 
other  knowing  and  underftanding  mi- 
nifters  of  the  Deity,  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  over  human  affairs.  But  all  over- 
looked by  the  watchful  eye  of  God 

Almighty, 
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Almighty,  who  may  himfelf  extraordi- 
narily interpofe.  Page  884,  885 

Wherefore  no  need  to  confine  Provi- 
dence to  a few  greater  things  only,  to 
free  the  Deity  from  diftradtion.  Small 
things  (upon  which  greater  often  de- 
pend) not  negle&ed  by  it.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  chief  employment  of  divine 
Providence,  in  the  oeconomy  of  fouls, 
by  Plato  reduced  to  this  compendium  ; 
the  tranflating  of  them  into  better  or 
worfer  ftates,  according  to  their  demea- 
nours. Thus  may  the  flow  wits  of  mor- 
tals more  eafily  conceive  Providence 
not  to  be  laborious  and  diftradtious  to 
the  Deity.  885 

But  that  all  benevolence  arifes  from 
imbecillity,  and  that  what  is  perfedtly 
happy,  would  be  troubled  with  no  bufi- 
nefs,  but  enjoy  its  own  eafe  ; idols  of 
the  Atheifts  den.  Thefe  other  the 
narrow  contradtednefs  of  their  minds, 
by  vice  and  immorality.  885,88 6 

The  atheiftick  queries  next  to  be 
anfwered.  The  firft  query  : If  there 
were  a God,  who  was  perfedtly  happy 
in  himfelf,  why  would  he  go  about  to 
make  a world  ? Anfw.  1 he  reafon  of 
God’s  making  the  world  was  from  his 
overflowing  and  communicative  good- 
nefs,  that  there  might  be  other  beings 
happy,  befides  himfelf.  This  confif- 
tent  with  God’s  making  the  world, 
for  his  own  glory.  The  reafon  why 
Plotinus  would  explode  that.  True, 
that  God  did  not  make  the  world,  meet- 
ly to  oftentate  his  /kill  and  power  ; but 
to  difplay  his  goodnefs,  which  is  chief- 
ly his  g'ory.  The  Atheifts  further 
demand  •,  What  hurt  would  it  have  been 
for  us,  never  to  have  been  made  ? 
Anfiv.  No  other  than  this,  that  we 
could  never  have  en  oyed  good,  nor 
been  capable  of  happinefs.  If  no  hurt 
not  to  have  been  made,  then  none  to 
be  annihilated  ; the  diftance  being  as 
great  from  nothing  to  fomething,  as 
from  fomething  to  nothing.  886 
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The  fecond  atheiftick  query:  If  God’s 
goodnefs  were  the  caufe  of  his  making 
the  world,  why  then  was  it  not  made 
fooner  ? This  queftion  capable  of  a dou- 
ble fenfe:  Firft,  Why  was  not  the 
world  from  eternity  ? The  reply;  This 
not  from  any  defedt  in  the  divine  good- 
nefs, but  becaufe  there  is  an  impoflibi- 
lity  of  the  thing  it  felf ; the  neceflity 
and  incapacity  of  fuch  an  imperfedt  be- 
ing hindering  it.  Our  felves  prone  to 
think,  that  could  the  world  have  been 
from  eternity,  it  fhould  have  been  fo. 
Thus  Philoponus , in  his  confutation  of 
Proclus  his  arguments,  for  the  world’s 
eternity.  And  now  no  place  left  for 
thofe  atheiftick  cavils,  againft  the  no- 
vity  of  the  creation  ; as  if  God  muft 
therefore  have  flept  from  eternity  ; or 
had  contradled  a fatiety  of  his  former  fo- 
litude.  Another  fenfe  of  the  queftion  ; 
Why,  though  the. world  could  not  be 
from  eternity,  'yet  was  it  not  made 
fooner  ? Anf.  The  world  could  not 
poflibly  have  fo  been  made  in  time,  as 
that  it  fhould  not  have  been  once,  but 
a day  old  ; and  alfo  once,  no  more  than 
five  or  fix  thoufand  years  old.  Page  886, 

887 

The  third  atheiftick  query  : How 
could  God  move  the  matter  of  the 
whole  world,  efpecially  if  incorporeal  ? 
Anf.  That  all  things  being  derived  from 
the  Deity,  and  eflentially  depending 
on  him,  they  muft  needs  be  com- 
mandable  by  him,  and  obfequious  to 
him.  And  fince  no  body  can  move  it 
ft- If,  that,  which  firft  moved  the  matter, 
muft  be  incorporeal,  and  not  move  it 
by  machines  and  engines,  but  by  co- 
gitation or  will  only.  That  conceit, 
that  an  incorporeal  Deity  could  not 
move  matter,  becaufe  it  would  run 
through  it,  abfurd ; this  moving  not 
mechanically  but  vitally.  That  cogita- 
tive beings  have  a natural  power  of 
moving  matter,  evident  from  our  own 
fouls  moving  our  bodies,  not  by  ma- 
chines 
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chines  or  engines*  but  merely  by  thought. 
More  eafy  for  the  Deity,  to  move  the 
whole  world  by  will  and  cogitation  *, 
than  for  us  our  bodies.  Page  887,  885 
The  laft  head  of  atheiftick  argu- 
mentation, from  intereft:.  Firft ; that 
it  is  the  intereft  of  particular  perfons, 
there  fliould  be  no  being  infinitely  pow- 
erful, who  hath  no  law  but  his  own 
will.  The  firft  reply  •,  wi flung  is  no 
proving.  Nor  will  any  man’s  thinking 
make  things  other  wife  than  they  are. 

888 

But  fecondly  •,  this  wifh  of  Atheifts 
founded  upon  a miftaken  notion  of  God 
Almighty,  That  he  is  nothing  but  ar- 
bitrary will  omnipotent.  God’s  will 
not  mere  will,  but  law  and  equity  *, 
Ought  it  felf  willing.  Nor  doesjuftice 
in  God  clafii  with  goodnefs  *,  but  is  a 
branch,  or  particular  modification  thereof. 
The  intereft  of  none,  there  fliould  be 
no  God,  unlefs  perhaps  of  fuch  as  are 
irreclaimably  wicked,  and  wilfully  aban- 
don their  own  true  good.  888,  889 
To  be  without  God,  to  be  without 
hope.  No  faith  nor  hope  in  fenfelefs 
matter.  According  to  theatheiftick  hy- 
pothefis,  no  poflibility  of  happinefs,  nor 
fecurity  of  good.  889 

God  fuch  a Being,  as,  if  he  were 
not,  nothing  more  to  be  wilhed  for. 
To  believe  a God,  to  believe  the  ex- 
iftence  of  all  good  and  perfection  ; and 
that  things  are  all  made  and  governed 
as  they  fliould  be.  Peccability  from 
the  neceflity  of  imperfect  free- willed 
beings.  Infinite  hopes  from  a being  in- 
finitely good,  and  powerful.  Democritus 
and  Epicurus , however  cried  upfo  much 
of  late,  but  infatuated  Sophifts,  or 
witty  fools,  and  debauchers  of  mankind. 

889,  890 

The  laft  atheiftick  argumentation, 
Thattheifm  or  religion  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  intereft  of  civil  fovereigns. 
Their  firft  pretence  for  this,  that  the  ci- 
vil foveseign  reigns  only  in  fear  j and 


therefore  there  mud  be  no  power,  nor 
fear  greater  than  that  of  the  Leviathan. 

Page  890 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  atheiftick  e- 
thicks  and  politicks  to  be  unravelled. 
Their  foundation  laid  in  the  villanizing 
of  human  nature.  That  there  is  no  na- 
tural juftice,  equity,  nor  charity.  No 
publick  nor  common  Nature  in  men* 
but  all  private  and  felfifti.  That  every 
man  by  nature,  hath  a right  to  every 
thing,  even  to  other  men’s  bodies  and 
lives.  That  an  appetite  to  kill  and  tor- 
ment, by  nature,  gives  a right.  That 
nature  hath  brought  men  into  the  world, 
without  any  fetters  or  fhackles  of  duty 
and  obligation,  the  hinderances  of  li- 
berty. Laftly,  that  nature  abfolutely 
diflociates  and  fegregates  men  from  one 
another,  by  reafon  of  the  inconfiftency 
ot  appetites,  and  private  good.  Every 
man  by  nature  in  a ftate  of  war  againft 
every  man.  890,  891 

But  in  the  next  place,  they  add,  that 
though  this  ftate  of  nature,  which  is 
belluine  liberty,  and  lawlefs  freedom  to 
every  thing,  be  in  it  felf  the  beft  ; yet 
by  accident,  and  by  reafon  of  men’s  im- 
becillity,  does  it  prove  the  worft.  Where- 
fore, when  men  had  been  weary  of  hew- 
ing and  flafhing,  they  then  bethought 
themfelves  at  length  of  helping  nature 
by  art  by  fubmitting  to  a lefler  evil, 
for  the  avoiding  of  a greater ; abating 
their  infinite  right,  and  yielding  to  terms 
of  equality  with  others,  and  fubje&ion 
to  a common  power.  891 

Where,  thefe  Atheifts  firft  flanaer 
human  nature  ; and  then  debafe  juftice 
and  civil  authority,  making  it  the  ig- 
noble and  baftardly  brat  of  fear ; or  a 
lefler  evil  fubmitted  to  out  of  neceflity, 
for  the  avoiding  of  a greater.  Accord- 
ing to  which  atheiftick  hypothefts,  no 
man  is  willingly  juft.  This  no  new  in- 
vention of  the  writer  De  Cive , but  the 
old  atheiftick  generation  of  juftice,  and 
of  a body  politick,  civil  fociety,  and 

fevereignty  ; 
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fovereignty  s,  (before  Plato's  time  :)  it 
being  fully  defctibed  in  his  fecond  book 
of  a common-wealth.  Where  the  phi- 
lofopher  concludes,  juftice,  according 
to  thefe,  to  be  but  a middle  thing  be- 
twixt the  beft  and  the  world  j loved,  not 
as  good  in  it  felf,  but  only  by  reafon  of 
men’s  imbecility  : or,  that  juftice  is  in- 
deed another  man’s  good,  and  the 
evil  of  him  that  is  juft.  The  fame  hy- 
pothefis  alfo,  concerning  juftice,  as  a 
factitious  thing,  that  Sprung  only  from 
fear  and  imbecility,  and  was  chofen  but 
as  a lefifer  evil,  infilled  on  by  Epicurus. 

Page  891,  893 
The  vain  attempts  of  our  modern  a- 
theiftick  politicians,,  to  make  juftice  by 
art,  when  there  is  none  by  nature.  F irft, 
by  renouncing  and  transferring  men’s 
right,  by  will  and  words.  For  if  no- 
thing naturally  unlawiul,  then  can  no 
man,  by  will  and  words,  make  any 
thing  unlawful  to  himfelf.  What  made 
by  will,  may  be  deftroyedby  will.  The 
ridiculous  conceit  of  thefe  atheiftick  po- 
liticians, that  injuftice  is  nothing  but 
dati  repetition  and  fuch  an  abfurdity  in 
life,  as  is  in  difputation,  when  a man 
denies  a propofition  he  had  before 
granted  ; no  real  evil  in  the  man,  but 
only  a relative  incongruity  in  him  as  a 
citizen  Again,  thefe  juftice-makers  and 
authority- makers  pretend  to  derive 
their  factitious  juftice  from  padls  and 
covenants.  But  padls  and  covenants, 
without  natural  juftice,  (as  themfelves 
eonfefs)  nothing  but  words  and  breath  ; 
and  therefore  can  have  no  force  to 
oblige.  Wherefore  they  make  another 
pretence  alfo  from  certain  counterfeit 
laws  of  nature,  ©f  their  own  deviftng, 
that  are  nothing  but  mere  juggling  equi- 
vocation ; they  being  but  the  laws  of 
fear,  or  their  own  timorous  and  cow- 
ardly complexion.  They  ridiculoufty 
dance  round  in  a circle,  when  they  de- 
rive the  obligation  of  civil  laws  from 
covenants  •,  of  covenants  from  laws  of 
VOL,  II, 


nature  ; and  of  laws  of  nature  again* 
from  civil  laws.  Their  vain  at""mpt, 
by  art  to  confociate  what  nature  hath 
diftociated,  like  tying  knots  in  the  wind 
or  water.  Their  artificial  obligation,  or 
ligaments,  by  which  the  members  of 
their  Leviathan  are  held  together,  more 
{lender  than  cobwebs.  Page  895,895 
Thefe  artificial  juftice-makers  and 
obligation-makers  fenfible  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  thefe  attempts  artificially  to  con- 
fociate, what  nature  hath  diftociated  ; 
therefore  fly  at  laft  from  art,  to  force 
and  power ; making  their  fovereign  to 
reign  only  in  fear.  This  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  opinion,  that  ail  obligation 
is  derived  from  law  that  is,  the  com- 
mand of  him,  who  hath  power  to  com- 
pel. If  obligation  to  obey  civil  laws 
only  from  fear  of  punifhment,  then  is 
no  man  obliged  to  hazard  his  life  for  the 
fafety  of  his  prince  ; and  whoever  can 
promrfe  themfelves  impunity,  mav  juftly 
difobey.  If  civil  fovereigns  reign  only 
in  fear,  then  is  their  authority  nothing 
but  force  ; and  power  would  juftify  re- 
bellion. Laftiy,  if  civil  right  or  autho- 
rity nothing  but  force  and  violence,  then 
could  it  not  laft  long  ; what  natural  pre- 
vailing againft  what  is  violent.  895 
Wherefore  flnce  civil  authority  and 
bodies  politick  can  neither  be  merely 
artificial,  nor  yet  violent  things,  there 
muft  be  fame  natural  vinculum,  to  hold 
them  together,  fuch  as  will  both  oblige 
fubje<5ts  to  obey  the  commands  of  fove- 
reigns, and  fovereigns,  in  commanding, 
to  feek  the  good  of  their  lubjeils  •,  fome- 
thing  of  a common,,  publick  and  con- 
glutinating  nature  ; which  no  other 
than  natural  juftice.  The  authority  of 
God  himfelf  founded  in  juftice  •,  of  which 
civil  authority  a participation.  Sove- 
reignty no  creature  of  the  people,-  and 
of  men’s  wills  ; but  hath  a {lamp  of 
divinity  upon  it.  Had  not  God  made 
a city,  men,  neither  by  art,  or  politi- 
cal enchantment,  nor  by  giere  force, 
6 N could 
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could  have  made  any.  The  whole 
world  one  city,  of  God  and  rational  be- 
ings. The  civil  fovereign  no  Leviathan; 
that  is,  no  beaft,  but  a God.  He  reigns 
not  in  mere  brutifh  force  and  fear,  but 
in  natural  juftice  and  confcience,  and  the 
authority  of  God  himfelf.  Nr.verthe- 
lefs,  need  of  force  and  fear  too,  to  com- 
pel fome  to  their  duty  •,  nor  is  the  fo- 
vereign’s  fword  here  alone  fufficient, 
but  he  muft  reign  alio  in  the  fear  of  God 
Almighty.  Page  895,  896 

The  fecond  atheiftick  pretence,  to 
make  religion  inconfiftent  with  civil  fo- 
vereignty  ; becaufe  it  limits  and  con- 
fines that,  which  in  its  own  nature  is, 
and  ought  to  be  infinite.  The  reply  ; 
That  the  Atheifts  infinite  right  and  au- 
thority of  civil  fovereigns  is  nothing 
but  belluine  liberty  : but  true  right  and 
authority  is  efientially  founded  in  natu- 
ral juftice;  there  being  no  authority  to 
command,  where  there  is  not  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  •,  and  commands  not  cre- 
ating obligation,  but  prefuppofing  it, 
without  which  they  would  fignify  no- 
thing. The  firft  original  obligation  not 
from  will,  but  nature.  The  error  of 
thofeTheifts,who  derive  all  obligation  to 
moral  things,  from  the  will  and  pofi- 
tive  command  of  God,  as  threatning 
punifhments,  and  promifing  rewards. 
From  whence  it  would  follow,  that  no 
man  is  good  and  juft,  but  by  accident 
only,  and  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe. 
Juftice  a different  fpecies  of  good  from 
that  of  private  utility.  Infinite  juftice 
as  abfurd  as  an  infinite  rule  or  meafure. 
If  no  infinite  juftice,  then  no  infinite 
right  and  authority.  God’s  own  au- 
thority bounded  by  juftice  : his  will 

ruled  by  juftice,  and  not  juftice  by  his 
"will.  Atheifts,  under  a pretence  of  giv- 
ing civil  fovereigns  infinite  right,  really 
diveft  them  of  ail  right  and  authority. 


leaving  them  nothing  but  brutifh  force. 
Proved  hert',  chat  the  fumma  potejlates 
rnuft  cf  neceftity  be  «iw7nu9-um.  Page  896, 

898 

The  laft  atheiftick  pretence  for  the 
inconfiftency  of  religion  with  civil  power, 
becaufe  confcience  is  private  judgment 
of  good  and  evil.  Anjwer , That  not 
religion,  but  aiheifm,  introduceth  fuch 
privatejudgment,  as  isabfolutely  incon- 
fiftent with  civil  fovereignty,  it  acknow- 
ledging nothing  in  nature,  that  tends  to 
publick  and  common  good,  but  ma- 
king private  appetite  the  only  rule  or 
meafure  of  good,  and  utility  of  juftice. 
The  defperate  confequence  from  hence, 
that  private  utility  may  juftify  rebellion 
and  parricide.  The  Atheifts  profefled 
aftertion,  that  they,  who  have  once  re- 
belled, may  juftly  defend  themfelves 
afterward  by  force.  Though  private 
perfons  muft  make  a judgment  in  con- 
fcience for  themfelves,  (the  Atheifts  pub- 
lick  confcience  being  nonfen fe  and  con- 
tradiction ;)  yetis  the  rule  of  confcience 
not  private,  but  publick,  except  only  to 
miftaken  fanaticks;  who  therefore  l'ome- 
times  make  a pretence  of  confcience  and 
religion,  in  order  to  fedition  and  rebel- 
lion. Religion  and  confcience  oblige  fub- 
jeCts,  in  all  lawful  things,  actively  to 
obey  the  fovereign  powers  ; in  unlaw- 
ful, not  to  reftft.  898,  899 

Theconclufion  of  the  whole  Book  •,  That 
all  the  atheiftick  grounds  being  fully 
confuted,  and  the  impoftlbility  of  athe- 
ifm  demonftrated  ; it  is  certain,  that  the 
original  and  head  of  all  things  is  no 
blind  and  inconfcious  nature,  but  a per- 
fect underftanding  Being,  felf-exiftent ; 
who  hath  made  all  that  was  fit  to  be 
made,  and  after  the  beft  manner,  and 
exercifeth  a juft  providence  over  all. 
To  whom  be  all  honour  and  glory , 
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THE 

TRUE  NOTION 

O F T H E 

LORDs  SUPPER. 


Ifie  Introduction. 

AL  L great  errors  have  ever  been  intermingled  with  fome  truth. 

And  indeed,  if  Falfhood  fhould  appear  alone  unto  the  world, 
in  her  own  true  lliape  and  native  deformity,  fhe  would  be  fo 
black  and  horrid, that  no  man  would  look  upon  her;  and  there- 
fore fhe  hath  always  had  an  art  to  wrap  up  herfelf  in  a garment  of  light, 
by  which  means  fhe  pafTed  freely  difguifed  and  undifcerned.  This  was 
elegantly  fignified  in  the  fable  thus:  Truth  at  firft  prefented  herfelf  to  the 
world,  and  went  about  to  feek  entertainment ; but  when  fhe  found  none* 
being  of  a generous  nature,  that  loves  not  to  obtrude  herfelf  upon  un- 
worthy fpirits,  flie  refolved  to  leave  earth,  and  take  her  flight  for  hea- 
ven : but  as  fhe  was  going  up,  fhe  chanced,  Elijah- like,  to  let  her 

mantle  fall  ; and  Falfhood,  waiting  by  for  fuch  an  opportunity,  fna toll- 
ed it  up  prefently,  and  ever  fince  goes  about  difguifed  in  Truth’s  at- 
tire. 

Pure  falfhood  is  pure  non-entity,  and  could  not  fubfifl:  alone  by  itfelf ; 
wherefore  it  always  twines  up  together  about  fome  truth,  slr.o;, 

as  Athenagoras  the  Chriftian  philofopher  fpeaks,  like  an  ivy,  that  grows 
upon  fome  wall,  twining  herfelf  into  it  with  wanton  and  flattering  em- 
braces, till  it  have  at  length  deftroyed  and  pulled  down  that,  which  held  it 
up.  There  is  alway  fome  truth,  which  gives  being  to  every  error:  Eft 
qua  dam  veritatis  anima , qua  corpus  omnium  errorum  agitat  & informat ; ‘there 
is  ever  fome  foul  of  truth,  which  doth  feiretly  ■fpirit  and  enliven  the  dead 
and  unwieldy  lump  of  all  errors , without  which  it  could  not  move  or  fttr. 

Though 
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See  Chap.  5. 


The  JewiJh  Cuftom  of 

Though  fometimes  it  would  require  a very  curious  artift,  in  the  midft  of 
all  Error’s  deformities,  to  defcry  the  defaced  lineaments  of  that  Truth, which 
ftrft  i^did-pefemble-:  as  Plutarch  fpake  forrret i rrrr of  tho fe  Egyptiiiirfafrlgs" 
di-IfiL and Qfiris,.  that  they  had  cfwfL 

weak  appearances  and  glimmerings  of  truths  but  fo  as  that  they  needed  JeivS 
\yynhd t»,  fome  notable  diviner , to  discover  them. 

And  this  I think  is  the  cafe  of'tihat  gtandierror  of  the  Papifts,  concern- 
ing the  Lord’s  Supper  being  a facrifke  ; which  perhaps  at  firft  did  rife  by 
degeneration  from  a primitive  truth,  whereof  &e  ver.y,obliquity  of^this 
error  ye, t may  beat  folne  dark  and  obfcure  intimation.!  Which  will  beft  ap- 
pear, when  we  have  firft  tfi 'covered  the  true  not'ion  of  the  'Lord's  tup'per 
whence  we  fhall  be  able  at  once  to  convince  the  error  of  this  Popifh  tenet,, 
and  withal  to  give  a juft  account^of  the  ftrft  rife  of  it.  Reffum  index 
fai  oft  obliqui. 
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CHAP.  I. 


That  it  vo as  a cuftom  among  the  Jews  and  Heathens , to  feaji  upon 
things  Jacrificed ; and  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Cfiriftians,  in  parta- 
king  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Gforift 1 once  factiftced  upon  the  crofs , 
in  the  Lord's  Supper is  analogical  hereunto. 


Concerning 
the  difference 
between  Uu!e 
twc,  fee  Petit 
m his  Va  ia 
Lcflitnct. 


THE  right  notion  of  that  Chriftian  feaft,  called,  The  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  we  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood1  of  Chrift,  that  was 
once  offered  up  to  God  for  us,  is  to  be  derived  (if  I miftake  not ) from 
analogy  to  that  ancient  rite  among  the  Jews,  of  feafting  upon  things  fa- 
erificed,  and  eating  of  thofe  things,  which  they  had  offered  up  to  God. 

For  the  better  conceiving  whereof,  we  muff  firft  confider  a little,  how 
many  kinds  of  Jewifh  facrifices  there  were,  and  the  nature  of  them. 
Which,  although  they  are  very  well  divided,  according  to  the  received 
opinion,  into  four,  riKton,  OfcyN,  O-D'ytiti  the  burnt-offer- 

ing, the  fin-offering , the  trefpafs-offering , and  the  peace-offering  yet  per- 
haps I may  make  a more  notional  divifion  of  them,  for  our  ule,  into' 
thefe  three  fpecies. 

Firft , Such,  as  were  wholly  offered  up  to  God,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar : 
which  were  the  holocaufts , or  burnt -offerings. 

Secondly , Such,  wherein,  befides  iomething  offered  up  to  God  upon  the 
altar,  the  priefts  had  alfo  a part  to  eat  of.  And  thefe  are  alfo  fubdivided 
into  the  fin-offerings  and  the  trefpafs-offerings. 

Thirdly , Such,  as  in  which,  befides  Iomething  offered  up  to  God, 
and  a portion  bellowed  on  the  priefts,  the  owners  themfelves  had  a 
fhare  likewife.  And  thefe  were  called  or  peace-offerings, 

which 


Feafiing  upon  Sacrifices . 

which  contained  in  them,  as  the  Jewifh  doftors  (peak,  pVn 

a -portion  for  God,  and  the  prieffs  and  the  owners  alfo ; 
and  thence  they  ufe  to  give  the  etymon  of  the  Hebrew  word  Shelamim. 
CiT]'a  D*nty  rorn  rn?  O,  becaufe  thefejacrific£s  .brought  peace  to 
the  altar,  the  priefls,  and  the  owners,  in  that  every  one  of  thefe  had  a fhare 
in  them.  ' f • ~ 

Now,  for  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  although  (perhaps  to  fignify.  fome  fpecial 
myftery  concerning  Chrift)  they  were  themfelves  wholly  offered  up' to  God, 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar ; yet  they  had  ever  peace-offerings  regularly  an- 
nexed to  them,  when  they  were  not  TO>£  nhJZnfV  offerings  for  the  whole 
congregation , but  for  any  particular  perfon  ; that  fo  the  owners  might  at 
the  fame  time,  when  they  offered  up  to  God,  feaft  alfo  upon  the  facrifices. 

And  for  the  fecond,  although  the  owners  themfelves.  did  not  eat  of  them, 
the  reafon  was,  becaufer  they  were  hot  perfectly  reconciled  to  God,  being 
for  the  prefent  in  a hate  of  guilt,  , which  they  mad.e  atonement  for  in  thefe 
‘facrifices ; yet  they  did  it  by  the  priefts,  who  were  their  mediators  unto 
God,  and,  asr  their  proxies,  did  eat  of  the  facrifices  for  them. 

But  in  the  peace-offerings,  becaufe  fuch  as  brought  them  had  no  un- 
cleannefs  upon  them,  (■. Levit . vii.  20.)  Snd.fo  were  perfectly  reconciled  to 
God,  and  in  covenant  with  him,  therefore  they  were  in  their  own.  peffons 
to  eat  of  thofe  facrifices,  which  they  had  offered  unto  God  as  a federal  Cite 
between  God  and  them  ; which  we  fhall  explain  at  large  hereafter. 

So  then  the  eating  of  the  facrifices  was  a due  and  proper  appendix  unto  all 
facrifices,  one  way  or  other,  and  either  by  the  prieffs,  or  themfelves, 
when  the  perfon,  that  offered,  was  capable  thereof.  Wherefore  we  fhall  find 
in  the  Scripture,  that  eating  of  the 'facrifices  is  brought  in  continually  as  a 
rite  belonging  to  facrifice  in  general.  Which  we  will  now  fhew  in  divers 
inflances. 

Exod.  xxxiv.  1 5.  God  commands  the  Jews,  that  when  they  came  into 
the  land  of  Canaan , they  fhould  deftroy  the  altars  and  images,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  idolatry  among  thofe  Heathens  thus  •,  Left  thou  make  a cove- 
nant with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  they  go  a-whcring  after  their  gods,, 
and  one  call  thee , and  thou  EAT  of  his  facrifice:  Which  indeed  after- 
ward came  thus  to  pafs,  Num.  xxv.  2.  They  called  the  people  to  the  facrifice 
of  their  gods , and  the  people  did  E AT,  and  bow  down  to  their  gods  •,  or,  as 
it  is  cited  in  Pfal.  cvi.  28.  They  joined  themfelves  unto  Baal-peor , and  AT  E 
the  facrifice  of  the  dead. 

When  Jethro,  Mofes*s  father  in-law,  came  to  him,  Exod.  xviii.  12.  He 
took  a burnt-offering  and  facrifices  for  God-,  and  Aaron  came , and  all  the 
elders  of  Jfrdel , TO  EAT  BREAD  before  the  Lord:  by  facrifices  there 
are,  meant  peace-offerings,  as  Aben-Ezra  and  the  Tar  gum  well  expound 
it  which,  we  faid  before,  were  regularly  joined  with  burnt-offerings. 

So  Exod.  xxxii.  when  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  the  golden  calf,  the  text 
faith,  that  Aaron  built  an  altar  before  it,  and  made  a proclamation , faying. 
To-morrow  is  a F E A ST  unto  the  Lord : (Tee  how  the  altar  and  the  feaft  were' 
a-kin  to  one  another : ) And  they  rofe  up ' early  in  the  morning,  and  offered 
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burnt -pfieritigs , and  brought  peace-offerings^  and  the  people  SAT  D 0 IV  N TAP 
EAT  A ND  DR  I N K.  Which  paffage  St.  Paul  makes  ufe  of,  being  about 
todehortthe  Corinthians  from  eating  things  faerificed  to  idols,  j Cor,  x. 
Neither  be  ye  idolaters , as  feme  of  them  wer.ey  as  it  is  writteny  The  people- 
SAT  DOWN  TO  EAT  AND  DRINK:  for  this  was  no  common 
eating,  but  the  eating  of  thofe  facrifices  which  had  heen  offered  up  to  the- 
golden  calf. 

The  fir  ft  of  Sam.  i.  3.  it  is  fa  id  of  Elkanah,  that  he  went  up  out  of  his  ci- 
ty yearly  to  worjhip , and  to  facrifice  to  the  Lord  of  hofis  in  Shiloh 1 and  when- 
the  time  was  come,  that  he  offeredy  he  gave  to  Peninnab  his  wife , and  to  all  her 
fans  and  daughters , PORTIONS ; and  unto  Hannah  he  gave  a double  POR- 
TION •,  that  is,  portions  to  eat  of  thofe  facrificesy  that  had  been  offered  up  to- 
God,  as  R.  David  Kimchi  notes.  And  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fame  book,, 
when  Saul  was  feeking  Samuel , going  towards  the  city,  he  met  fome  maid- 
ens, that  told  him  Samuel  was  come  to  the  city,  for  there  was  a facrifice  for 
the  people  that  day  in  the  high  place  : As  foon , lay  they,  as  you  come  into  the 
city , you  [hall  find  him  before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place  TO  E AT  y for  the 
people  will  not  EAT  until  he  comey  becaufe  he  doth  blefs  the  facrifice.  Where, 
though  the  word  Bamah  properly  fignifies  a.  high  place,  or  place  of  facri- 
fice, whence  the  Greek  word  bH/ao,-  is  thought  to  be  derived  •,  yet  it  is  here 
rendred  by  the  Targum,  as  often  elfewhere,  rVnnCN  I — iO  Domns  accu- 
bilusy  a houfe  of  feafiing  ■,  becaufe  feaflingand  lacrifking  were  fuch  general 
concomitants  of  one  another. 

So  again,  in  the  1 6th  Chap.  Samuel  went  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David : 
I am  come  (faith  he)  to  facrifice  to  the  Lord  •,  fanbhfy  yourfelves,  and  come 
with  me  to  the  facrifice . But  when  he  underflood,  that  JefiPs  youngefl  fon 
^er.  11.  was  abfent,.  he  faith  to  Jeffe,  Send  and  fetch  him , for  we  will  not  S IT 
D 0 WN  until  he  come. 

So  I underhand  that  of  the  Skhemites,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Jewifh  doctors,  Judg.  ix.  27.  They  went  into  the  houfe  of  their  god , and  did 
EAT  and  DRINK , and  curfed  Abimelech  •,  that  is,  they  went  into  the 
houfe  of  their  god  to  facrifice,  and  did  eat  and  drink  of  the  facrifice  r 
which  perhaps  was  the  reafon  of  the  name,  by  which  they  called  their  god, 
whom  they  thus  worfhipped,  BERITH,  which  fignifies  a covenant, 
becaufe  they  worfhipped  him  by  this  federal  rite  of  eating  of  his  facrifices  •, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Thus  likewife  the  Hebrew  Scholiafls  expound  that  in  the  1-6  th  chapter  of 
the  fame  book,  verfe  23.  concerning  the  Pbilifiines , when  they  had  put 
out  Sampfon’s  eyes  *,  They  met  together  to  offer  a great  facrifice  unto  Dagon 
their  gody  and  to  REJOICE  *,  that  is,  in  feafiing  upon  the  facrifices. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews,  in  worfhippiag  other  gods, 
is  fo  oftea  deferibed  fynecdochically  under  the  notion  of  feafiing:  Ifa. 
lvii.  7.  Upon  a lofty  and  high  mountain  haft  thou  SET  THT  B ED , and 
thither  wenteft  thou  up  to  offer  facrifice.  * For  in  thofe  ancient  times  they 
Of  Sala,  lee  were  not  wont  to  fit  at  feafts,  but  lie  down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
tahnafiui  in  p'ou  fent  for  men  from  far , Sabaans  from  the  wildernefisy  (i.  e.  idola- 
treita**.  o'" trous  Pr^s  from  Arabia)  and  lo  they  fame,  for  whom  thou  didjl  wafh 
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thy f elf,  and  fatejl . upon  a J, lately  bed , with  a table  prepared  before  thee,  A- 
mos  ii.  8.  They  laid  themf elves  down  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar  j 
i.  e.  laid  themfelves  down  to  eat  of  the  facrifice , that  was  offered  on  the  altar. 

And,  in  Ezek.  xviii.  1 1.  eating  upon  the  mountains , Teems  to  be  put  for  fa- 
crifeing  upon  the  mountains , becaufe  it  was  a conftant  appendix  to  it.  He 
that  hath  not  done  any  of  thefe  things , but  hath  even  eaten  upon  the  mountains , 
Nnlyta1?  n1?©  N’TltOS,  >•  e.  hath  worjhipped  idols  upon  the  mountains  To  the 
Targum  renders  it.  Laftly,  St.  Paul  makes  eating  of  the  facrifice  a gene- 
ral appendix  of  the  altar,  Heb.x ii.  io.  We  have  an  altar , whereof  they  have 
no  right  to  eat , that  ferve  the  tabernacle. 

I will  obferve  this  one  thing  more,  becaufe  it  is  not  commonly  under- 
flood, that  all  the  while  the  Jews  were  in  the  wildernels,  they  were  to  eat 
no  meat  at  all  at  their  private  tables,  but  that,  whereof  they  had  firft  facri- 
ficed  to  God  at  the  tabernacle.  For  this  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  that  place, 

Levit.  xvii.  4,  5.  Whatfoever  man  there  be  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael , that  killeth  a 
lamb , or  a goat,  or  an  ox,  within  the  camp,  or  without  the  camp t and  bring- 
eth  it  not  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  offer  an  offering  to  the  Lord , blood  fhall 
be  imputed  to  him.  A nd  fo  Nachmonides  there  gloffes,  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  ancient  Rabbins,  CDHP  HD Sdp  iYl*  n3H> 

i.  e.  Behold,  God  commanded  at  firft,  that  all , which  the  Ifraelites  did  eat,Jhould 
be  peace-offerings.  Which  command  was  afterward  difpenfed  with,  when 
they  came  into  the  land,  and  their  dwellings  were  become  remote  from  the 
tabernacle,  fo  that  they  could  not  come  up  every  day  to  facrifice.  Deut. 
xii.  21  .If  the  place , which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chofen  be  too  far  from  thee 
then  thou  fioalt  hill  of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock,  and  thou  Jhalt  eat  within  thy 
gates  whatfoever  thy  foul  lufteth  after.  Only  now  there  were,  inflead  there- 
.of,  three  conftant  and  fet  times  appointed  in  the  year,  in  which  every  male 
was  to  come  up  and  fee  God  at  his  tabernacle,  and  eat  and  drink  before 
him  •,  and  the  facrifice,  that  was  then  offered,  was  wont  to  be  called  by 
them,  p-p’in  r6iy,  * facrifice  of  feeing.  _ 

Thus  I have  fufficiently  declared  the  Jewifh  rite  of  joining  feafting  with 
facrificing  ; and  it  will  not  be  now  amifs,  if  we  add,  as  a mantiffa  to  that 
difeourfe,  fomething  of  the  cuftom  of  the  Heathens  alfo  in  the  like  kind, 
the  rather  becaufe  we  may  make  fome  ufe  of  it  afterward.  And  it  was  fo 
general  amongft  them  in  their  idolatrous  facrifices,  that  ifaac  Abrabanel,  a 
learned  Jew,  obferved  it  in  Pirufio  Hattorah,  NlnP’O  *?3D  t3*2313 

r-nns  rvty  n^ryrrn  -no  jtycp  neny-j  In  thofe  ancient  times, 

whofoever  facrificed  to  idols , made  a feaft  upon  the  facrifice.  And  the  origi- 
nal of  it  amongft  them  was  fo  ancient,  that  .it  is  aferibed  by  their  own  au- 
thors to  Prometheus , as  Salmafius , in  his  Solino-Plinian  Exercitations , notes,  P.  129. 
Hunc  facrificii  morem  d Prometheo  originem  duxiffe  volunt , quo  partem  ho fti<e 
in  ignem  conjicere  foliti  funt , partem  ad  fuum  viflum  abuti.  Which  Prome- 
theus, although,  according  to  Eufebius  his  Chronicon,  and  our  ordinary 
Chronologers,  his  time  would  fall  near  about  the  3028th  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  which  was  long  after  Noah  •,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  lived  much 
fooner,  near  about  Noah’s  time,  in  that  he  is  made  to  be  the  fon  of  Ja - 
phet , which  was  Noab’§  fon,  from  whom  the  Europeans  defeended,  (Gen. 

Vol  II.  6 0 x.  5.) 
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x.  5.)  called  therefore  by  the  poet  Idpeti  genus.  For  there  is  no  great  heed'- 
Ncte  that  to  be  given  to  the  chronology  of  human  writers  concerning  this  age  of  the 
tTtliands  of  world>  which  Cenforinus  from  Varro  calls  MuOixov,  the  fabulous  time , or  age. 
the  nations  is  Although  I rather  fubferibe  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Voffius , that 
commonly  u-  this  Prometheus  was  no  other  than  Noah  himfelf,  the  father  o i'  Japhet,  and 
fed  in  Scrip-  nor  iqs  fOT)?  becaufe  the  other  things  do  fo  well  agree  to  him  5.  and  we  may 
pUgr  name  ^ eafily  allow  the  Heathens  fuch  a miflake  as  that  is, . in  a matter  of-fo  remote 
exp  refs  Eu-  antiquity:  and  then,5if  this  be  true,,  the  whole  world  received  this  rite  of* 
rape  by.  feafting  upon  facrifice, . at  firft,  together  with  that  of  lacrifke,  at  the  fame 
Lsb.  x.deldol.  time>  Inftances  of  this  cuftom  are  fo  frequent  and  obvious  in  Heathen 
ajuthors,  that  Homer  alone  were  able  to  furnlfh  us  fufficiently. 

In  the  «c.of  the  Iliads , he  brings  in  adefeription  of  a hecatomb-facrifice, 
which  Agamemnon  prepared  for  Apollo  by  his  pried  Chryfes , and  a feafi,. 
that  followed  immediately  after  it.  In  (3'  the  fame  Agamemnon  offers  up  an 
«x  to  Jupiter , and  inviteth  divers  of  the  Grecian  captains  to  partake  of  it. 
In  y of  the  Odyffees , Neflor  makes  a magnificent  facrifice  to  Neptune  of 
eighty  two  bullocks,  with  a feaft  upon  it,  on  the  fhore.  In  0 ’ Alcinous  of- 
fers up  a bullock  unto  Jupiter  t and  then  immediately  follows. 


Ttovb/xivoi 


Aetlvvv r epwviix  bodrx 


Plato , in  his  fecond  De  Legibus,  acknowledges  thefe  feafts  under  the 
name  of  'Eogrxl  (xnx  S-aov,  feajls  after  divine  worfjip  offered  up  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  Latins,  that  of  Lyons  in  Plautus  his  Peenulus  belongs  to  this  , 
purpofe  j 

Convivas  volo 

Reperire  vobis  commodos>  qui  und  fient , . 

Interibi  attulerint  exta. 


And  that  of  Gelafimus  in  Stichus ; 

Jdmne  exta  coEia  funt  ? quot  agnis  fecerat  ? 

After  this  manner  he,  in  Virgil* s Eclogues , invites  his  friend^ . 

Cum  faciam  vitula  fro  frugibus , ipfe  venito. 

And  thus  Evander  entertains  AEneas^  in  the  eighth  sEneid> , 

Turn  IcEti  juvenes  cert  at  im , araque  facer  dosy. 

Vifcera  toft  a ferunt  taurorum’r- — 

Plutarch  fomewhere  obferves  it  as  a ftrange  and  uncouth  rite,  in  the  wor- 
ihip  of  the  goddefs  Hecate , that  they  which  offered  facrifice  unto  her,  did 
not  part,  ke  of  it.  And  the  fame  author  reports  of  Catiline  and  his  confpi- 
fpirators,  *r»  uvOguTrov  iytvsavlo  tuv  that  facrijicing  a 

man  . 


in  Feafling  upo?i  Sacrifices* 

man,  they  did  all  eat  fomewhat  of  the  flejh  uflng  this  religious  rite  as  a bond 
to  confirm  them  together  in  their  treachery.  But  Strabo  tells  us  of  a flrange 
kind  of  worfhip  ufed  by  the  Perfians  in  their  facrifices,  where  no  part  of 
the  flefh  was  offered  up  to  the  gods,  but  all  eaten  up  by  thofe,  that  brought 
ir,  and  their  guefts  ; they  fuppofing  in  the  mean  while,  that  whilfl  they 
did  eat  of  the  flefh,  their  god,  which  they  worfhipped,  had  the  foul  of  the 
facrifice,  that  was  killed  in  honour  to  him.  The  author’s  own  words  are 
thefe  in  his  15th  book  ; Megl<rayl&  Se  tk  Mxyu  ra  xgix  -ra  vpyyxym  r yiv  Igexg- 
ylxv,  xxixti  2ieXoy.il ioi,  t ok  $so~g  xStv  <xxovelyxv\eg  ytg(&.  Tvg  ydg  y T X H 2 
(Qy.a  rs  leg elv  SaAxi  tov  hdv,  <zAA«  It  x2ei dg.  "Oytot  21  ts  lx  lx  Xu  ti  yixgov  T&eouni, 

ug  Xeyxcn  nueg,  ix\  to  xug Sud  quifque  acceptd  abeant , nulla  parte  diis 

relatd  *,  dicunt  enim  Deum  nihil  velle  prater  hojlia  animam  : quidam  tameiz 
( ut  fertur ) omenti  partem  igni  imponunt. 

From  this  cuflom  of  the  Heathens  of  feafling  upon  facrifices  arofe  that 
famous  controverfy  among  the  Chriftians  in  the  primitive  times,  fometimes 
difputed  in  the  New  Teflament,  whether  it  were  lawful  E S 0 I'E  I H 
E I A n A O'0  T T A,  to  eat  things  facrificed  to  idols. 

Thefe  Gentile  feafts  upon  the  facrifices  were  ufually  kept  in  the  temple* 
where  the  facrifice  was  offered  ; as  may  be  gathered  from  that  pafTage  of 
Herodotus  in  Clio , where  fpeaking  of  Cleobus  and  Bithene , and  what  hap- 
pened to  them  after  that  prayer,  which  their  mother  put  up  to  the  gods  for 
them,  tog  edwoev  (faith  he)  *1  evco%H(hi(rxv,  xxlxxoiynQiv'hg  iv  xvrto  tu  legu,  &C.  As 
foon  as  they  had  facrificed  and  feafted \ lying  down  to  fieep  in  the  fame  temple , 
they  died  there , and  never  rofe  more.  But  it  is  very  apparent  from  that  of 
Sr.  Paul,  1 Cor.  viii.  10.  If  any  man  fee  thee , which  haft  knowledge,  fit  at  meat 
iv  elSuXeltAy  that  is,  not,  as  Erafmus  tranflates  it,  in  epulo  fimulachrorum , but 
as  Beza , and  from  him  our  interpreters,  in  the  idol's  temple  j for  fo  both 

the  Syriack  metapbraft  expounds  it  and  the  Arabick 

J in  the  houfe  of  idols. 

* •• 

If  any  thing  were  left,  when  thefe  feafls  were  ended,  they  were  wont  to 
carry  portions  of  them  home  to  their  friends : fo  that  learned  fcholiafl  upon 
Ariftophanes  in  Plutus  tells  us,  ol  yxg  ix  Twlxg  lovng,  Ifiegov  'f  xvrng  tvs  Svmxt 
t o7g  olxemg  xxtx  voyov  tivx.  Whence  Petit , in  that  excellent  collection  of  At- 
tick  laws,  infer  ted  this  for  one,  viz.  That  they , that  go  home  from  a facrifice, 
fhould  carry  part  of  it  to  their  friends.  And  that  Greek  comedian  himlelf 
alludeth  there  to  it  in  thefe  words  ; 

-Taro  Si  to  xgex2iov 
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T uv  ivSdjiv  Tig  eiiTiveyxxTu  A x£uv. 

Theocritus  in  his  Bucoliaftes  doth  exprefs  it  fully  ; 

— • ■■■  — Kofi  to  Je  0bV«f 

Txig  vvypxig,  Mooruvi  xxXov  xgixg  xlnlxoc  xiy^ov. 

And  Plautus  in  Miles  ^ 

.. Sacrificant  ? 

Dan!  inde  partem  majorem  mihi  qu.'rn  fibi, 

6 O 2 


$ Tixe  Lord's  Supper  a Feafl  upon  Sacrifice . 

Theft;  portions,  which  they  carried  home,  were  called  commonly  by  the 
Greeks  Recife,  and  in  the  Umbrian  language,  as  Feftus  tells  us,  Sirobula. 
xmpte'  Thecphraftus  in  his  characters  ufes  the  word  rbuct  jn  this  fenfe,  K«i  Svivlx;  f 
dv&\i<rx.t/v\u,s  rixu'j  Toy.ov  a7ra»T)l<rcov,  i.  e.  ad  facrificantes  & epula  concelebr  antes 
accedit , ut  inde  portionem  anferat. 

And  becaufe  they  thought  they  did  receive  fome  blefti  ug  from  the  gods 
with  it,  therefore  it  was  fometime  called  as  we  find  in  Hefy  chins 

upon  that  word  vylax'-  d\Cptlx  olm  f,  eAkiw  vctpv^xy.inUy,  f,  ttxv  to  in  S’fS  (p;io  . 
fXCVO V,  £»T£  £*Tf  0«A Al^F,  51  vylux. 

But  otherwife,  if  there  were  any  thing  yet  remaining,  it  belonged  to  the 
priefts,  as  we  learn  from  that  fcholiaft,.  which  we  have  already  commended, 
upon  Vefpas,.  vbfx1^1  vv,  r a V7roAerrrop.evx  tj?j  -Swi*?  raj  le^eaj  A x/x€xveiv‘  i.  e.  /? 

ancient  law,  among  the  Athenians , that  the  priefis  ftoould  have  the  re<~ 
mainder.  Which  is  not  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  ikin  and  fuch  like 
parts,  but  of  the  flefh  of  the  facrifice  itfelf  •,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Aujlin  in 
his  expofition  upon  Rom.  ii.  who  tells  us  alfo,  that  thefe  relicks  were  feme- 
times  fold  for  them  in  the  market ; whence  that  fpeech  of  St.  Paul , i Cor , 
x.  25.  Whatsoever  is  fold  in  the  ft;  ambles  eat , afking  no  qu  eft  ion  for  confcience 
fake. 

I will  ftiut  up-all  with  this  one  observation  more,  That  as  we  faid  of  the 
Jews,  that  in  the  wildernefs  they  did  eat  no  meat,  but  of  that  which  they 
had  firfl  facrificed  •,  in  like  manner  the  Heathens  were  wont  to  facrifice  be- 
fore all  their  feafts : whence  it  is,,  that  Athenaus  obferves,  feaffs  among  the 
ancient  Heathens  were  ever  accounted  facred  and  religious  things.  And 
thus  we  mull  underhand  that  fpeech  of  St.  Paul  in  the  27th  verfe  of  the 
forenamed  chapter,  If  any  one , that  believes  not,  invite  you , and  you  be  difpofed 
to  go  ; whatfoever  is  fet  before  you  eat , afking  no  queftion  for  confcience  fake. 
Nay,  it  was  accounted  a prophane  thing  amongft  them,  to  eat  any  meat  at 
their  private  tables,  whereof  they  had  not  firft  facrificed  to  their  gods  •,  as 
appeareth  by  the  Greek  proverb,  «0u7  x lo-fi  is  «,  ufed  by  Anacreon  and  others 
as  a brand  of  a notorious  wicked  man,  viz.  One , that  would  eat  meat , .whereof 
he  had  not  facrificed. 

Now  having  thus  ftiewn,  that  both  amongft  the  Jews  under  the  law,  and 
the  Gentiles  in  their  Pagan  worfhip,  (for  Paganifm  is  nothing  but  Judaifm 
degenerate)  it  was  ever  a folemn  rite  to  join  feafting  with  facrifice,  and  to 
EAT  of  thofe  things , which  had  been  offered  up  •,  the  very  concinnity  and 
harmony  of  the  thing  itfelf  leads  me  to  conceive,  that  that  Chriftian  feaft, 
under  the  Gofpel,  called  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER , is  the  very  fame 
thing,  and  bears  the  fame  notion,  in  refpedt  of  the  true  Chriftian  facrifice 
of  Chrift  upon  the  crofs,  that  thofe  did  to  the  Jewifti  and  Heathenilh  fa- 
crifices  ; and  fo  is  E PU L U M SAC  R IF IC  I A.L  E , a facrificial feafts 
I mean,  a feaft  upon  facrifice  •,  or,  E PU  LU  M EX  OBLATIS , a 
feaft  upon  things  offered  up  to  God.  Only  this  difference  arifing  in  the  pa- 
rallel, that  becaufe  thofe  legal  facrifices  were  but  types  and  fhadows  of 
the  true  Chriftian  facrifice,  they  were  often  repeated  and  renewed,  as  well 
as  the  feafts,  which  were  made  upon  them  : but  now  the  true  Chriftian  facri- 
fice being  come,  and  offered  up  once  for  all,  never  to  be  repeated,  we  have 
sherefore  no  more  typical  facrifices  left  amongft  us,  but  only  the  feafts  upon, 
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the  true  facrifice  ftill  fymbolically  continued,  and  often  repeated,  in  re- 
ference to  that  ONE  GREAT  SACRIFICE , which  is  always  as 
prefent  in  God’s  hghr,  and  efficacious,  as  if  it  were  but  now  offered  up 
for  us. 


CHAP.  IT. 

An  Objection  taken  from  the  Pajj'over  anfwered.  Proved,  that  the 
Pajj'over  was  a true  Sacrifice , and  the  Pafchal  Feaji  a Feaft  upon 
a Sacrifice,  from  Scripture,  and  JfewiJh  Authors, 

BUT  methinks  I hear  it  objected  to  me,  that  the  true  notion  of  th tObjett. 

Lord’s  fopper  is  to  be  derived  rather  from  the  paffover  among  the 
Jews  •,  it  being  the  common  opinion  of  divines,  that  the  Jews  had  but 
two  facraments,  viz.  circumcifion  and  the  paffover,  that  anfwer  to  thole 
two  amongft  us,  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  : but  the  Jewiffi  paffover 
had  no  relation  to  a facrifice,  being  nothing  elfe  but  a mere  FEAST ; 
and  therefore  from  analogy  to  the  Jewiffi  we  cannot  make  the  Lord’s 
fupper  to  be  EPULUM ■ SACRIFIGIALE , a feaji  upon  facrifice. 

To  which  I anfwer,  firft,  That  I know  not  what  warrant  there  is  for  tha tAnjw. 
divinity  fo  confidently  impofed  upon  us  by  fome,  that  the  Jews  had  but  two 
facraments,  circumcifion  and  the  paffover;  and  that  it  ffiould  thence  fol- 
low by  inevitable  confequence,.  that  the  Lord’s  fupper  muft  ctvltrotxe~vt 
anfwer  only  to  the  Jewiffi  paffover.  Sure  I am,  the  Jews  had  many  more. 

For  not  to  inftance  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  Our  fathers  were  all  BAPTIZED  i Cor.  x. 
unto  Mofes  in  the  cloud , and  in  the  feay  like  our  Chriftian  baptifm  ; and  did 
all  EAT  the  fame  fpiritual  meat,  (viz.  the  manna)  and  did  all  DRINK 
the  fame  fpiritual  drinks  (viz.  the  water  of  the  rock  that  followed  them) 
like  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Chriftian  Lord’s  fupper  : nor  to  examine  all 
the  other  facramental  ceremonies,  which  they  had,  that  were  almoft  as  many 
facraments  as  ceremonies.  Thefe  feafts  upon  the  facrifices,  which  we  have 
all  this  while  infifted  on,  were  nothing  , elfe  but  true  and  proper  * facraments  *SeeC%>«/- 
joined  wirh-facrifrces-.  burg  in Schola 

But  fecondly,  I will  grant,. that  the  Jewiffi  paffover  hath  a fpecial  refem- 
blance  to  the  Chriftian  LORD'S  SUPPER , although  upon  other tiorTc^ the ° 
grounds  ; for  I fay,  undoubtedly  the  paffover  was  a true  and  proper  fa  -Sacrament 
crifice,  and  therefore  the  pafchal  feaft  a feaft  upon  a facrifice:  fo  that  this  fiVojJiusin 
ffiall  ftill  advance  and  improve  our  former  notion.  >lhd-  Ikeo/og, 

For  the  better  conceiving  whereof,  we  muft  underftand,  that  befides  thofe 
four  general  kinds  of  facrifices  among  the  Jews  before-mentioned,  the 


burnt-offering,  the 


fin-offering, 


the  trelpafs- offering,  and  the  peace-offer- 


ing ; there  were  fome  other  peculiar  kinds  of  facrifices,  as  the  mafters  tell 
us,  viz.  thefe  three,  nDEfi  "ltPyE*!  CD’*Y02»  the  Firfilings  of  Cattel , and 
the  Tenth , and  tl -^.Paffover.  And  the  reafon,  why  thefe,  in  the  diftribution 

of 
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of  facrifices,  are  thus  diftinguifhed  by  them  from  all  the  other  general  kinds 
of  facrifices,  is  thus  given  by  the  famous  Maimonidcs  upon  the  Mifna  of  the 
Talmud,  in  Maffecheth  Zebachim , the  fixth  Chap.  y3”iN’n  ffVKtr 

■vd’^jy)  ♦■up  Dna  -ins*  h'jz  tith  a»>nrv  rvo-i  D-ays 

[3  Dj'js*  000*13  0,13  Do*»n,  Becaufe  thofe  four  forenamed  were  [uch 
kind  of  facrifices , as  that  a private  p erf  on  was  often  bound  to  each  of  them  in 
feveral  cafes , and  the  whole  congregation  in  feveral  feafons  ; but  thefe  three 
were  not  of  that  nature , being  peculiarly  refrained  to  one  cafe  or  feafon. 
Now  thefe  three  kinds  of  peculiar  facrifices  were  in  their  nature  all  neareft 
of  kin  to  the  peace-offerings,  and  are  therefore  called  by  the  Jewifh 
doftors  O’Q^p^  like  to  peace-offerings , becaufe  they  were  not  only 

killed  in  the  fame  place,  being  all  D’^p  0’UHlp>  light  holy  things,  and  had 
the  Dvtid’N,  or  inward  parts  thereof,  to  be  burnt  likewise  upon  the  altar; 
but  alio,  in  that  part  of  them  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  owners.  InfomuCh 
that  the  Talmudifts,  put  many  cafes,  in  which  a lamb,  that  was  let  apart  for 
a paffover,  and  could  not  be  offered  in  that  notion,  was  to  be  turned  into 
a peace-offering,  as  that  which  was  near  of  kin  to  it. 

But  yet  thefe  matters  tell  us,  there  were  three  precife  differences  between  the 
Pafcha and  the  ordinary  peace-offering,  p*|p*l  HTH  nS*Um  OODJI  n3’0D3. 
Firft,  in  that  there  was  no  laying  on  of  hands  upon  the  paffover  in  the 
killing  of  it  ; for  this  was  no  where  commanded,  as  in  all  the  peace-offer- 
ings. Secondly,  that  there  was  no  Mincah  or  meat-offering,  nor  Libamen 
or  drink-offering,  to  be  joined  with  it  ; (for  fo  they  ufe  to  include  both  in 
the  word  Nefachim.)  Thirdly,  that  there  was  no  waving  of  the  bread: 
and  fhoulder  for  the  priefts  portion  ; the  reafon  whereof  was,  becaufe  the 
priefts  were  bound  always  to  have  paffover- offerings  of  their  own,  as  it  is 
expreffed  Ezra  vi.  and  fo  needed  not  any  wave- offering. 

But  that  the  paffovers  were,  in  other  refpefts,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  peace-offerings,  and  therefore  true  and  proper  facrifices,  becaufe  it  is  a 
thing  generally  not  fo  well  underflood,  and  therefore  oppofed  by  divers,  I 
fhall  labour  the  more  fully  to  convince  it.  I fay,  that  the  paffovers  were 
always  brought  to  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  and  there  prefented  and 
offered  up  to  God  by  the  priefl,  as  all  facrifices  were  ; that  the  blood  of 
them  was  there  fprinkled  upon  the  altar,  of  which  the  Hebrew  doftors  well 
i obferve,  * Din  fVOrQ  rQ?H  ")py,  The  very  effence  of  a facrifice  is  in 
fprinkling  of  the  blood  ; and  alfo  that  the  Imurim , (as  they  call  them)  that  is, 
the  fat  and  kidneys,  were  burnt  upon  the  altar  : all  this  I fhall  endeavour 
to  demonftrate. 

Only  firft  I mud  premife  this,  that  when  I fay  the  paffover  was  brought 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  offered  by  the  priefts,  I do  not  mean,  that  the  priefts 
were  always  bound  to  kill  the  paffovers:  for  I granr,  that  the  people  Avere 
wont  to  kill  their  own  paffovers  ; and  fo  I find  it  exprefiy  in  the  Mifna 
of  the  Talmud,  Maffech.  Zebach , cap.  v.  feft.  6.  |rTOn  73p*l  Dnp, 

All  Ifrael  killed  the  paffover , and  the  priefls  received  the  blood.  Which  Tal- 
mudical  expreffion  alludes  to  that  place,  Exod.  xii.  6.  The  whole  affembly 
ff  the  congregation  of  Ifrael  fhall  kill  it  in  the  evening  •,  where  this  feems 
to  be  commanded  by  God.  And  the  practice  confonant,  hereunto,  I find 

intimated 
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intimated  at  lead;  in  Scripture,  in  Hezckial’s  pa  (lover,  2 Chron.  xxx.  17. 
There  were  many  in  the  congregation , that  were  not  fanblifed  ; therefore  the 
Levites  had  the  charge  of  killing  the  paffover  for  every  one , that  was  not  clean , 
to  fanfiify  it  unto  the  Lord.  Where  R.  Solomon  writeth  thus : nann 
E2o*]/  lam?  he1?,  Wonder  not , why  the  owners  themfelves  did 

not  kill  them , for  it  followeth,  that  many  in  the  congregation  had  not  fanbli- 
fied  themfelves ; therefore  the  Levites  were  appointed  in  their  place  to  fan  deify 
the  work  unto  the  Lord.  And  R.  D.  Kirnchi  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; Though 
many  of  them  did  eat  the  pajfover  in  uncleannefs , it  being  a cafe  of  neceffity,  in 
that  they  had  no  time  to  purify  themfelves  ; yet  for  them  to  come  into  the  county 
and  kill  the  paffover s,  this  was  not  needful,  when  it  might  be  done  as  well  by 
the  Levites. . And  therefore  the  fame  is  to  be  thought  likewife  of  the  priefts 
and  Levites  killing  the  paffover,  Ezra  vi.  becaufe  the  people  returning 
newly  from  captivity  were  not  yet  purified,  as  it  is  there  alfo  partly  inti- 
mated. 

But  this  doth  not  at  all  hinder  our  proceeding,  or  evince  the  paffover  not 
to  be  a facrifice : for  it  is  a great  miftake  in  molt  of  our  learned  writers, . 
to  think,  that  the  killing  of  every  facrifice  was  proper  to  the  prieft  ^whereas 
indeed  there  was  no  fuch  matter  ; but  as  wre  have  already  granted,  that  the 
people  commonly  killed  their  own  paffovers,  fo  we  will  affirm,  that  they 
did  the  fame  concerning  any  of  the  other  facrifices.  Levit.  i.  4,  5.  it  is  faid 
concerning  the  burnt-offering,  If  any  man  bring  a burnt-offering  to  the  Lord , 
he  Jhall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt- offering,  AND  HE  SHALL 
KILL  the  bullock  before  the  Lord , and  the  priejls , Aaron’s  fans,  fall  take  the 
blood.  So  concerning  the  peace-offerings,  chap.  iii.  2.  He  fhall lay  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  his  offering , and  KILL  it  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation:  And  concerning  the  fin-offering,  chap.  iv.  24.  HE  fhall  lay 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  goat , and  K 1 L L it  at  the  place , where  they  kill 
the  burnt -offering  before  the  Lord.  We  fee  then,  what  incompetent  judges 
our  own  authors  are  in  Jewifh  cuftoms  and  antiquities.  The  Jewiffi  do&ors 
and  antiquaries  (which  are  fo  much  contemned  by  fome  of  our  magifterial 
dictators  in  all  learning)  would  have  taught  us  here  another  leffon.  For 
thus  Maimonides , in  Biath  Ilammik.  fpeaks  to  this  point,  tZJ'tjnip  fitting 

TQ*jf  'unip  t’Di  Trv  ra  aamp  wnp  V?>bn  Dh*d  mao 

IpDH  DN  that  is,  the  killing  of  the  holy  things  may  lawfully  be 

done  by  ftrangrs,  yea  of  the  meft  holy  things , whether  they  be  the  holy  things  of 
a. private  p erf  on,  or  off  the  whole  congregation  : as  it  is  faid  (Levit.  i.)  And 
he  fall  kill  the  bullock  j . and  the  priefts , Aaron's,  fans,  fhall  take  the  blood. 
The  fame  is  avouched  again  afterward,  by  the  lame  author,  in  Maafeh 
Korban , chap.  v. 

But  if  any  one  would  therefore  fain  know,,  what  were  properly  the  priefts 
actions  about  the  facrifice,  which  might  not  be  done  lawfully  by  any 
ftranger,  the  fame  Jewifh  authors  have  a trite  rule  amongft  them  concerning 
it : JTXE  the  receiving  of  the  blood , and  all  the 

ether  parts , that  were  to  be  offered  up,  and  all  that  followeth  after  that , be- 
longed to  the  prieft’s  office.  And  Ifaac  Abrabanel  will  teach  us  more  particu- 
larly, in  his  comment  on  Leviticus , that  there  were  five  things  to  be  done 
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by  the  Owners  of  the  facrifice  that  brought  it,  and  five  things  by  the  prieft 
that  offered  it.  The  firft  five  v/ere,  laying  on  of  hands,  killing,  flaying, 
cutting  up,  and  wafhing  of  the  inwards  •,  the  other  five  were  the  receiving 
of  the  blood  in  a veffel,  the  fprinkling  of  it  upon  the  altar,  the  putting* 
of  fire  upon  the  altar,  the  ordering  of  the  wood  upon  the  fire,  and  the  or- 
dering of  the  pieces  upon  the  wood.  Hence  it  is,  that  upon  the  fore- 
quoted  place  of  the  Mifna , (which  l brought  to  fhew,  that  the  people  did 
kill  the  paffiovers)  Rabbi  Obadiah  of  Bartenora  thus  gloffeth, 
rminpn  Dno  mpo  nB»npne>  nrv  dn,  i.  e.  The  people  of  ifraei 
might  all  kill  the  paffover  s themf elves , if  they  pleafed , becaufe  the  KILLING 
OF  ANT  SACRIFICE  might  be  done  lawfully  by  fl rangers  ; but  the  priefis 
received  the  blood . 

Now,  I come  to  prove  what  I have  undertaken.  And  firft,  that  the 
paffover  was  always  brought  to  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  and  there 
offered  unto  God  as  the  other  facrifices  were,  is  clear  enough  from  Deut . 
xvi.  5.  Thou  Jljalt  not  facrifice  the  paffover  within  any  of  the  gates , which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  ; but  at  the  place , which  the  Lord  thy  God  chufeth 
to  place  his  name  there , there  thou  Jhalt  facrifice.  And  that  this  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  not  o\~  Jerufalem  in  general,  but  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
appears,  both  becaufe  the  fame  expreffions  are  ufed  of  the  other  facrifices, 
Deut.x ii.  ver.  5,  6,  11,  14.  where  it  is  clearly  meant,  that  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  temple  ; and  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing,  that  was 
killed  amongft  the  Jews,  was  either  to  be  killed  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  or  elfe  might  be  killed  indifferently  in  any  part 
of  the  whole  land. 

Let  us  now  fee,  how  the  Jewifh  doilors  comment  upon  this  place,  men 
better  fkilled  in  thefe  rites  than  our  own  authors  are,  R.  Mofes  BEN  MAI- 
MON,  \n  Halachah  Pefachy  cap.  1.  riDSn  PN  f’N,  &c.  They  kill 

not  the  paffover  but  in  the  court , as  the  rejl  of  the  holy  things  \ yea , in  the 
time,  when  high  places  were  permitted , they  fieri  feed  not  the  paffover  in  a pri- 
vate high  place  ; for  it  is  faid  [Deut.  xvi.)  Thou  may  ft  not  facrifice  the  paff- 
over  in  any  of  thy  gates:  We  have  learnt,  that  this  is  a prohibition  to  kill 
the  paffover  in  any  private  high  place,  although  it  be  in  a time , when  high  places 
are  permitted.  From  which  excellent  glofs  of  theirs,  it  appeareth,  that  there 
was  more  precifenefs  in  bringing  of  the  paffover  to  the  place,  where  God’s 
name  was  pur,  and  offering  it  at  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  than  of  any  of 
the  other  facrifices.  And  this  was  the  reafon,  as  was  before  intimated  out 
of  KIMC  HI,  why  in  Ilezekiah' s paffover  the  Levi'tes  had  the  charge  of 
killing,  becaufe  the  paffovers  were  to  be  killed  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
whither  the  people  being  unclean  could  not  enter;  for  otherwife,  if  it  had 
been  done  without  the  court,  they  might  as  well  have  killed  their  own  paff- 
overs, as  have  eaten  them.  And  this  may  be  farther  confirmed,  In  that 
the  paffover  is  called  a Korban : Numb.  ix.  7.  When  certain  men  were  defiled 
by  a dead  body , that  they  could  not  keep  the  paffover , they  came  to  Mofes , and 
faid , Wherefore  are  we  kept  back , that  we  may  not  OFFER  an  O FFER- 
ING to  the  Lord  in  his  appointed  feafon  ? And  again,  ver.  13.  If  any  one 
fie  clean , and  forbear  eth  to  keep  the  paffover , even  that  foul  fit  all  be  cut 
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off,  becaufe  he  brought  not  an  OFFE  R ING  (or  a KO  R BAN)  to  the 
Lord  in  his  appointed  feafon.  Nothing  wa%  called  an  OFFERING, 
or  a K O R B A N,  but  that,  which  was  brought,  and  offered  up  to  God 
at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  where  his  name  was  put. 

That  the  blood  of  the  paffovers  was  to  be  fprinkled  by  the  prieft,  and 
fat  only  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  although  this  muft  needs  follow  from 
the  former,  yet  I prove  it  more  particularly  thus : Exod.  xxiii.  18.  Thou 
Jhalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  facrificc  with  leavened  bread  \ neither  Jhall  the 
fat  of  my  feafi  remain  until  the  morning.  For  by  the  general  confent  of  the 
Jewilh  fcholiafts,  and  all  thofe  Chriftian  interpreters,  that  I have  feen,  this 
place  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the  paffover  ; 'and  therefore  ONKELOS , 
that  famous  Chaldee  paraphraft,  for  ’n3?  CZDT  the  blood  of  my  facrifice , made 
no  queftion  but  to  read  it  *nD3  CD!  the  blood  of  my  paffover . But  it  appears 
undoubtedly  from  a parallel  place  in  the  xxxiv.  chapter  of  the  fame  book, 
ver.  23,  25,  26.  where  thofe  17,  18,  and  19.  verfes  of  the  xxiii.  chap, 
are  again  repeated  •,  Thrice  in  the  year  ffall  all  your  men-children  appear 
before  the  Lord. Thou  fhalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  facrifice  with  lea- 

ven, neither  fhall  the  facrifice  of  the  feafi  of  the  paffover  be  left  unto  the 
morning.  The  firft  of  the  firfi-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  fhalt  bring  into  the 
houfe  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou  Jhalt  not  feethe  a kid  in  its  mother's  milk. 
Here  what  was  wanting  in  the  former,  is  fupplied  •,  Neither  Jhall  the  fa- 
crifice of  the  feafi  of  the  PASSOVER  be  left  unto  the  morning.  And  I 
have  fet  down  the  whole  context  .with  it,  becaufe  it  will  be  needful,  for  the 
better  clearing  of  it,  to  confider  its  coherence  with  other  verfes,  which  is 
the  very  fame  in  both  chapters  ; and  Ifaac  Abrabanel  hath  fet  it  down  excel- 
lently in  this  manner, 

Firft  therefore,  faith  he,  when  God  had  fpoken  of  the  Jews  appearing 
thrice  before  him  every  year,  viz.  at  the  feaft  of  the  paffover  or  of  un- 
leavened bread,  the  feaft  of  weeks  or  Pentecoft,  the  feaft  of  tabernacles 
or  in-gathering,  HDHD  InN  ^ [A)  DnH  O’JJnn  ABpp  JV3 

*JAVD  OBWD,  i.  e.  When  he  had  fpoken  of  thefe  three  feafi s,  he  fub joins  im- 
mediately fome  rule  concerning  every  one  of  them  in  particular : Firft,  for 
the  paffover,  in  thofe  words,  Thou  Jhalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  facri- 
fice with  leaven , neither  Jhall  the  facrifice  of  the  feafi  of  the  paffover  be  left 
until  the  morning:  Secondly,  for  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft,  in  thofe  ; The 
firfi  of  the  firfi-fruits  of  the  land  thou  Jhalt  bring  into  the  houfe  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  : Thirdly,  for  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  or  in-gathering  ; Thou  ftoalt 
not  feethe  a kid  in  his  mother's  milk  ; which  words,  for  want  of  this  light  of 
the  context,  were  never  yet  fufficiently  explained  by  any  of  our  interpreters. 
And  the  thread  of  this  coherence  alone  led  Abrabanel  very  near  the  true 
meaning  of  them,  ere  he  was  aware : D’nttJ  HT2  HIOJ  mVn 

Dp-un  p orvirnp  pi3  miay  naiy 

Dn*n:K?inn’  no^  rvKiann  dd’dk  fan,  i.  e.  it  feems  mofi 

probable , that  this  command  was  occaftoned  from  a cufiom  among  the  idolatrous 
Heathens , that  at  the  time  of  their  gathering  in  of  fruits , they  were  wont  to  boil 
a kid  in  the  dam's  milk , thinking , that  by  this  means  they  were  made  acceptable 
to  their  gods,  and  did  procure  a blefftng  by  it.  To  confirm  which  glofs,  he  tells 
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us  of  a cuftom  fomewhat  like  to  this,  ufed  in  his  time  in  fotne  parts  of 
Spain. 

But  becaufe  Abrabanel  doth  not  tell  his  tale  fo  handfomely  as  he  fhould, 
I will  help  him  out  a little  from  an  ancient  Karraite,  whofe  comment  I 
have  feenupon  the  Pentateuch,  MS.  (for  the  monuments  of  thefe  Karraite 
Jews  were  never  yet  printed,  and  are  very  rarely  feen  in  thefe  European  parts.) 
And  it  is  thus  : It  was  a cuftom  of  the  ancient  Heathens , when  they  had  ga- 
thered in  all  their  fruits , to  take  a kid,  and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk , and 
then  ns&jo  yn,  in  a magical  way , to  go  about  and  befprinkle  with  i t all  their 
trees  and  fields , and  gardens  and  orchards  ; thinking  by  this  means  they  fhould 
make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth  fruit  again  more  abundantly  the  following 
year.  Wherefore,  God  forbad  his  people  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  their 
in-gathering,  to  ufe  any  fuch  fuperftitious  or  idolatrous  rite.  And  I pro- 
duce this  the  rather,  becaufe  Abrabanel , toward  the  end  of  his  comment 
on  this  place,  mentions  a glofs  of  fome  KARRAITISH  author  upon 
it,  although  it  be  altogether  unlike  to  this,  which  we  have  here  related. 

Dnpyn  d>  rH3n  3-ynn  »ui  y^n  rare  owpr? 

Scnbunt  fapientes  KARR  AO  RU  M , Ne  coquas  bcedum  in  ladle  matris 
fu<e,  hoc  eft , Ne  commifceatur  germen  cum  radicibus. 

But  to  return.  As  from  the  coherence  of  the  whole  context  thus  cleared 
it  is  manifeft,  that  this  verfe  in  both  places  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the 
paffover ; fo  it  maybe  farther  confirmed  from  the  Talmudifts,  who  ever 
expound  it  in  this  fenfe,  as  appears  by  the  Mifna  in  Zebachin , chapter  the 

fixth  •,  nvyn  aba  lay  ponn  'py  nosn  m anwn,  He,  that  kiiieth 

the  pajfover  with  leaven,  finneth  againft  a negative  command,  (which  is  more 
amongft  the  Jews,  than  to  fin  againft  a poficive,)  viz.  that  in  thefe  places 
already  quoted.  Thou  floalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  facrifice  with  leaven  ; 
from  whence  they  collected,  as  Maimonides  tells  us,  that  they  were  to 
put  away  leaven  the  fourteenth  day,  a day  before  the  killing  of  the  pair- 
over.  Nay,  this  place  cannot  poffibly  be  underftood  in  any  other  fenle, 
as  of  facrifices  in  general,  becaufe  leaven  was  fometimes  commanded  with 
facrifices,  as  Levit.  vii.  13. 

But  that  the  blood  of  the  pafiovers  was  fprinkled,  may  be  demonftra- 
ted  farther,  not  only  from  that  of  Hezekiah's  paflover,  2 Chron.  xxx.  16. 
The  priefts  fprinkled  the  blood,  which  they  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Levites  ; 
for  there  were  many  in  the  congregation,  that  were  not  fanblified ; therefore 
the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  killing  the  paff overs  -,  but  alfo  from  Jofiah's , 
chap.  xxxv.  ver.  11.  which  can  no  ways  be  evaded  *,  They , that  is,  the 
Levites , killed  the  pajfover,  and  the  priefts  fprinkled  the  blood  from  their 
hands,  and  the  Levites  flayed  them.  Now  the  fprinkling  of  the  blood  is 
the  efience  of  a facrifice,  as  before  we  noted  from  the  Jewilli  Doctors. 
And  therefore  the  paffover  muft  needs  be  a facrifice:  ozrig  fJVi 

For  a confirmation  of  all  this,  I will  deferibe  punctually  the  whole 
manner  of  the  PASCHAL  SACRIFICE  from  the  Mifna  of  the 
Jewilh  Talmud,  a monument  of  fuch  antiquity,  as  cannot  be  diftrufted 
in  thefe  rites.  Nothing  (fay  they)  was  killed  before  the  morning- 
lacrifice  ; and  after  the  evening  - facrifice,.  nothing  but  the  paffover. 

& The 
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The  evening- facrifice  was  ufually  killed  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  hour, 

(that  is,  half  an  hour  after  two,  in  the  afternoon,)  and  offered  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  (that  is,  half  an  hour  after  three.)  But  in  the  evening  of  the 
paflover,  the  daily  facrifice  was  killed  an  hour  fooner  ; and  after  that  began 
the  killing  of  the  paffover,  which  was  to  be  done  between  the  two  evenings  -, 
whereof  the  firft  began  at  noon,  from  the  fun’s  declination  towards  the  weft, 
the  fecond  at  fun-fet.  Yet  the  Pafcha  might  be  killed  before  the  daily  fieri- 
fice,  if  there  were  but  one  to  ftir  the  blood,  and  keep  it  from  coagulating, 
till  the  blood  of  the  daily  facrifice  were  fprinkled  ; for  that  was  always  to  be 
fprinkled  firft.  The  paftovers  were  always  killed  by  three  feveral  companies. 

When  the  court  was  once  full,  they  fhut  the  doors,  and  the  priefts  flood  all  in 
their  ranks,  with  round  veflels  in  their  hands  to  receive  the  blood  ; thofe  that 
were  of  gold,  in  a rank  by  themfelves,  and  thofe  that  were  of  filver  ; all  with- 
out bottoms,  left  they  ftiould  be  fet  fomewhere  on  the  ground,  and  the  blood 
congeal  in  them.  And  they  killed  the  paftovers,  as  the  peace-offerings,  in 
any  part  of  the  court,  becaufe  they  were  O'tSmp,  the  lefs  holy  things  ; 
as  the  CD’SPTp  the  holy  of  holies,  were  always  to  be  killed  at  the  north- 

fide  of  the  altar.  The  priefts  then  took  the  blood,  and  gave  it  from  one  to 
another,  till  it  came  to  him  that  flood  next  the  altar  •,  and  he  fprinkled  it  all 
at  once  toward  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  was  a fquare  of  thirty-two  cu- 
bits, fave  that  the  fouth-eaft  horn  had  no  bottom.  After  the  blood  was  fprink- 
led, the  lamb  was  flay’d,  and  cut  up,  the  Imurim  or  inwards  taken  out  and 
laid  upon  the  altar;  then  the  owner  took  up  the  lamb,  with  the  fkin  of  it, 
and  carried  it  to  his  own  home.  The  firfi  company  having  ended,  then  the 
fecond  came  in,  and  afterward  the  third  ; and  for  every  company  they  began 
a new  the  HALLEL,  and  fangall  the  while  the  paftovers  were  killing  ; and 
when  they  had  finifhed  the  Hallel , they  fang  it  over  a fecond  time  ; and  when 
they  had  gone  over  it  a fecond  time,  they  began  it  a third  time;  although  it 
was  never  known,  that  the  third  time  they  fang  out  the  Hallel  quite,  or  came 
any  farther  than  'fisriN*,  before  the  priefts  had  done.  'rOHN  * 

But  becaufe, belidesthefe  Talmudiftick Jews,  there  is  another  fedl  of  KAR-  f W the 
RAITES,  mentioned  before,  (that  rejedt  all  Talmudical  traditions, which  15 

not  grounded  upon  Scripture)  though  little  known  amongft  us,  yet  famous  n;ng  of 
in  the  orient  ; I will  produce  one  teftimony  of  theirs  alfo  from  an  ancient Pfalm  n6. 
manufeript,  that  fo  it  may  appear  we  have  the  full  confent  of  all  Jewifh  an-  beinS  Partof 
tiquity  for  this  opinion.  The  author’s  name  to  me  is  uncertain,  becaufe  the 
papers  have  loft  both  their  beginning  and  end.  But  they  contain  in  them  di- at  thattimef 
vers  large  and  complete  difeourfes  upon  feveral  arguments  in  the  Karraite  which  began 
way,  as  about  the  Jewilh  year,  the  fabbat'n,  the  pafibver,  &c.  Concerning  the^  j*1 
paflover,  he  divides  his  difcourle  into  feveral  chapters,  whereof  the  title  of t0Kthe  end  cf 
one  is  this,  irY?OJO  nD£<"!  f“Cnp<"l  DlpDS,  concerning  the  'place  where  the  Pi'.nS. 
paffover  was  to  be  offered  and  eaten  -,  where  he  thus  begins  : ,T)S”)prj5? 

~[nyv  “inas  nosn  nx  nisr1?  yn  xb  sires  -insisn  oipos  Nin  nssn 
onzopj  vn  ihid’ki  nsren  w bn  ion  nswi  mips  in^’n^  oipm 

nSIDS,  i.  e.  Know,  that  the  offering  of  the  paffover  was  always  in  the  place,  which 
God  had  chofen  (to  put  his  name  there,)  as  it  is  written , Thou  (halt  not  facri- 
fice the  paflover  within  any  of  thy  gates  ; and  the  place  of  the  killing  of  the 

6 P z paffover 
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pajfover  was  in  the  court  called  HESRA , and  the  blood  of  it  was  poured  out  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  altar , and  the  Imurim  or  inward  parts  of  it  were  burnt 
upon  the  altar , &c. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Cefiius  once  demanded  what  the  number  of  the 
Jews  was  that  reforted  to  Jerufalem , at  the  time  of  their  folemn  feafts,  the 
priefts  made  anfwer,  and  told  him  exadtly  how  many  lambs  and  kids  were 
facrificed  at  the  paflover,  ewomrcvle  wgoa-fe  twenty 

five  myriads , five  thoufand  and  fix  hundred  ; which  they  could  not  have  done, 
had  not  they  facrificed  them  at  the  temple. 

But  what  need  have  we  of  any  more  difpute  ? When  the  paflover  was  firft 
kept  in  ALgypt,  were  not  the  pafchal  lambs  there  killed  in  a facrificial  and 
expiatory  way,  when  the  blood  thereof  was  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  houfes, 
for  God  to  look  upon,  and  fo  pafs  over  them  ? It  is  true,  they  were  killed  in 
every  private  houfe  •,  but  the  reafon  of  that  was,  becaufe  there  were  then 
* Vide  clarif.  priefts  in  every  family,  viz.  the  * firft-born,  which  were  afterward  redeemed, 
Seldenunwk  when  the  children  of  Ifrael  gave  up  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  to  God  for  his 
i?feat!llebr*-fe rvice*  Such  priefts  as  thefe  were  thofe  whom  Mofes  fent  tofacrifice,  Exod. 
or . 1. 1.  c.  i .fcf  xxiv.  5.  called  there  young  men  ; Mofes  fent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
de  Succef.  ad  which  offered  burnt -offerings,  and  facrificed  peace-offerings  to  the  Lord  ; where 
Leges Heb.  I Qnpeios  the  Chaldee  paraphraft  reads  it  HID'D  IT  he  fent  the  firfl-born: 

to  which  agreeth  the  Arabick  tranflation  of  R.  Saadiah , and  the  Perfian  of 
'Tawafius , as  Mr.  Selden  notes,  whom  I cannot  without  honour  mention,  as 
the  glory  of  our  nation  for  oriental  learning. 

And  was  not  the  killing  of  the  paflover  a fpecial  type  of  the  death  of 
Chrifl,  the  true  facriflce  of  the  world?  Give  me  leave  to  note  one  thing  to 
this  purpofe,  upon  the  credit  of  Juftin  Martyr , in  his  dialogue  with  Ldrypho , 
that  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  copies  of  the  bible,  there  was  in  the  book  of  Ezra 
a fpeech  of  his,  which  he  made  before  the  paflover,  expounding  the  myftery 
thereof  concerning  Chrifl:  \ which,  becaufe  it  favoured  the  Chriftians,  was 
timely  expunged  by  the  Jews.  The  fpeech  was  this  ; Kal  tTvtv  ’e <rtyug  rw 
Aaw,  ry to  to  7 rdc^a  0 2wt Jp  ny.uv  r xx1x(pvy?j  ny.uv.  Kal  Idv  JixvonQyTi,  k)  xvxQn 

V[XUV  £7TI  TW  XXgflxV,  OTi  jt/tEAAO|U.fV  XV T OV  TX7TUVVV  £V  CTJ/AEIM,  ^[xsjx  TXVTOC  tAortVwjUSV 

£7r’  aur ov,  k uv  igtij uu9i}  0 to7 t®>  elf  tov  xttxvIx  %£0v ov,  A tyn  0 0£oV  TWV  fwxfABUV. 

’Edv  y.ri  7 rn~ev<rnle  xvtu , etcrxxxiTyfh  rx  xyguF/xxlo;  xvrx,  etrtGe  ini^x^fxx  to7$ 

iOveo-i.  i.  e.  Et  dixit  Efdras  populo,  Hoc  pafcha  Salvator  nofter  & per fugium  no- 
ptrum.  Et  fi  in  animum  induxeritis , & in  cor  vefirum  afcenderit , quod  humilia- 
turi  eum  fimus  in  figno , & poftea  fperaturi  in  eum , non  defolabitur  locus  ifie  in 
omne  tempus , dicit  Deus  exercituum.  Sin  in  eum  non  credideritis , neque  audieritis 
annunciationem  ejus , deridiculum  eritis  gentibus.  Remarkable  it  is,  if  it  be 
true  ; and  the  author  deferves  the  better  credit  in  it,  becaufe  he  was  a Sama- 
ritan, and  therefore  might  be  the  better  fkilled  in  Jewifh  writings.  Buthow- 
ever,  I am  fure  the  Apoftle  tells  us,  not  only  that  the  paflover  was  a type 
or  Chrifl,  in  refpett  of  his  death,  but  alfo  that  the  proper  notion  of  the  Pafchal 
feaft  was  to  be  a feaftupon  facriflce,  in  thofe  words,  1 Cor.  v.  7,  8.  Chrifl 
our  pajfover  is  facrificed  for  us  ; therefore  let  us  keep  the  feajl  (that  is,  the 
pafchal  feaft  upon  this  facrificed  Chrifl)  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  fin- 
cerity  and  truth . Where  alluding  to  that  common  Jewifh  cuftom  of 

feafting 
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feafting  upon  facrifices,  of  which  we  have  before  fpoken,  he  implies,  that 
the  pafchaJ  ftp per-was  a fe aft  of  the  fame  nature,  a facrificial  feaft. 


CHAP.  III. 

An  Anfwer  to  fome  Objections  againft  the  P off  over's  being  a Sacrifice : 
and  the  Controverfy  about  the  Day , upon  'which  the  Jews  kept  the 
Pafiover  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  s death , difcuffed.  Proved 
againft  Scaliger,  and  others  of  that  Opinion , that  no  franjlations  of 
Feaft s from  one  Feria  to  another  were  then  in  ufe. 


BU  T yet  we  v/ill  not  diffemble,  what  there  is  of  any  moment,  either  in 
antiquity  or  reafon,  againft  our  own  opinion,  ere  we  let  this  difcourfe 
pafs,  but  fubjedl  all  to  an  impartial  view. 

And  firft,  the  authority  of  Philo , who,  in  his  third  book  Pe  vita  Mofis , 
fpeaks  thus  concerning  the  pafiover  : ev  y ix,  tw  (3upui 

tx  Ie^eTx,  BCxcri  C ol  legeis"  xXXx  vdfxa  t <rv[x7vxv  to  eSvoj  iedxtxi,  root/  v.xtx 
ina'rs  t<z?  u*7 Tsg  aJ twv  Su r/a?  ccvocyovles  tote  >t,  XEi^n^ywls;.  'O  //eu  kv  «AA©-> 
xtvx<;  Afwj  lytyiSu  (pxtdftc  ?#,  EjtaVa  vopd^ovJ©*  !sga<rvvyi  TETiftri<r9xi’  i.  e.  A/ 

plebeii  homines  vittimas  adducunt  ad  altare  matt  an  das  a facerdoti- 
bus , fed  jubcnte  lege  tota  gens  facrificat , e&w  quifque  mattat  hoftiam 

fuis  manibus.  . Pune  univerfus  populus  exultabat , unoquoque  exiftimante  fe  fa- 
cerdotii  dignitate  honoratum.  And  again,  in  his  book  Z>£  Decalogo , ’Ey  £ 

tjJWTt  TTXV^nfil  XVTUV  £KXS~0',  TH?  XUTUV  if  JC  XVXfXEVOVlES,  lEgUfOVW  T«  WCUS  yxgl<TXy.E\)X 

TW  E0US1.  7VXvV,  [XIXV  V/XEgXV  ifcxloE%V  XV X 7V XV  ET  (§>■*,  E(f  Jz/fliU  Qu.Tl'Zv’  Qliando  pOpll- 

lariler  finguli  facrificant , expettatis  facerdotibus,  ipft  permijfu  legis  fun- 

gentes  facer  do  tio,  quotannis  per  mum  diem  deftinatum  huic  negotio. 

But  to  this  we  anfwer,  that  doth  not  here  deny  the  pafiover  to  be  a 
facrifice,  but  confirm  it  rather,  in  that  he  calls  it  often,  here  and  elfewhere, 

Sw/a,  and  faith,  that  they  did  dvxysiv,  bring  it  to  the  altar , and  that  the  people 

did  IsgxaQx^  facrifice  \ and  doth  only  diftinguifh  this  pafchal  facrifice  from  all 

the  other  facrifices  in  this,  that  here,  according  to  his  opinion,  every  one  of 

the  people  was  lq>u<rCvt  tet^uev^,  honoured  with  theprieftly  office,  and  that  the 

law  did  lEguxruvyv  tvxvt\  tw  e9vei  xxft?eo-9xi,  make  every  one  a pri  eft  for  that  time , to 

offer  up  their  own  paffover.  But  moreover,  it  is  well  known,  that  Philo, 

though  he  were  a Jew  by  nation,  yet  was  very  ignorant  of  Jewiffi  cuftoms,  * E- 

having  been  born  and  bred  up  at  Alexandria  : and  we  have  a fpecimen  ofencf''  ‘J'ri!:,pgr' 

his  miftakes  here,  in  that  he  feems  to  make  this  difference  between  th ffinem  Minfin 

pafiover  and  the  other  facrifices,  that  they  were  only  killed  by  the  prieft,  Emend.  Temp. 

but  the  people  themfelves  killed  their  own  paffovers,  vop*  ? v^rxCsi,  and  vdy.»  di  Cycl°  7*‘ 

yjxqiTxpL*,  according  to  the  law  ; where  he  means  doubtlefs  that  in  Exod. 

xii.  16.  The  whole  afiembly  of  the  congregation  of  Ifrael  ftoall  kill  it.  a f tins  if' 

'For  this  is  that  folenne  delirium  of  our  late  authors  alfo,  which  we  have  Matt,  xxvi, 

chaftifed  before.  But,  if  he  mean  moreover,  that  the  people  did  not 

only  kill  their  paffovers,  but  do  all  other  prieftly  offices  concerning  them, 

when 
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Chrifl  anticipated 

when  he  fays  they  were  !e§u<ruvv  this,  as  it  hath  no  ground  from 

Scripture,  (and,  I think,-  will  hardly  find  a patron  now  ro  defend  it,)  fo  it 
doth  not  prejudice  our  opinion  of  the  pafifover’s  being  a facrifice,  but  ftill 
much  confirm  it. 

Secondly,  it  may  feern  to  fome  a kind  of  impoffibility  to  conceive,  how 
fo  many  facrifices,  as  there  mud  be  at-1  every  paffover,  could  all  be  offered 
upon  one  altar,  fince  there  were  no  .more  by  the  law  permitted. 

To  which,  neverthelefs,  I need  not  anfwer  any  thing  but  this  •,  that 
there  was  nothing  but  the  fat,  and  fome  of  the  inwards  burnt  upon  the 
altar  •,  and  that  the  bignefs  of  the  altar  was  greater,  than  perhaps  is  ordi- 
narily conceived  : for  under  the  lecond  temple,  the  area  thereof,  upon  the 
top,  was  a fquare  of  twenty-eight  cubits,  as  the  Talmudifts  condantly 
relate  •,  to  which  Jofephus  alfo  agreeth  very  near,  if  the  difference  of  thofe 
cubits,  which  he  ufeth,  be  allowed.  Only  they  may  pleafe  to  learn  from 
the  inftance  of  Jofiah' s pafifover,  which  was  faid  to  be  fo  great,  that  there 
was  no  paffover  like  to  that , kept  in  Ifrael,  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the 
prophet  unto  that  time , that  this  was  poffible  to  be  done  ; for  it  either  is, 
or  muff  be  confeffed,  that  then  they  were  all  offered  upon  the  altar. 

But  lafily,  we  muft  confefs  ingenuoufly,  that  there  is  one  great  diffi- 
culty yet  behind,  concerning  our  Saviour’s  laft  paffover,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  confent  of  our  bed  divines,  cricicks  and  chronolo- 
gers,  was  kept  a day  before  the  Jews  kept  their  paffover  : Whether 
therefore  his  pafchal  lamb,  which  he  with  his  Apodles  did  then  eat,  were 
fird  facrificed  at  the  temple  •,  and  how  could  that  be  ? 

Where,  not  to  engage  ourfelves  any  more  than  needs  we  mud,  in 
that  nice  and  perplexed,  but  famous  controverfy,  concerning  the  time 
of  the  Jewiffi  paffover  about  our  Saviour’s  death  •,  it  will  not  be  amifs, 
fird  to  take  notice,  that  the  Latin  church  ever  maintained  the  contrary 
opinion  againd  the  Greeks,  viz.  That  the  Jews  kept  the  paffover  on  the 
fame  night,  which  our  Saviour  did  : and  though  it  be  true,  that  of  later 
times  mod  of  our  bed-learned  authors  have  quitted  that  opinion  of  the 
Latins,  and  clofed  altogether  with  the  Greeks,  as  Paulus  Burgenfis , Mun- 
Jler , Scaliger , and  Cafauhon  •,  yet,  notwithdanding,  our  country-man  Mr. 
Broughton  (underdanding,  perhaps,  better  than  they  did,  that  the  Jewiffi 
paffover  was  a true  and  proper  facrifice,  and  fird,  according  to  God’s 
command,  was  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  before  feaded  on,)  efpied  a diffi- 
culty here  concerning  our  Saviour’s  paffover,  (which  they  took  no  notice 
of,)  that  could  not  eafily  be  folvcd  *,  and  therefore  he  thought  good  fein- 
dere  nodum , as  Alexander  did,  to  cut  the  knot , which  he  could  not  loofe , and 
abfolutely  to  deny,  that  the  Jewifh  paffover,  and  our  Saviour’s,  were 
then  celebrated  on  two  feveral  nights.  And  he  is  of  late  feconded 
by  Johannes  Cloppenburg , a Belgick  divine,  [in  an  epidle,  written  upon 
this  argument  to  Ludovicus  De  Dieu ,]  infiding  upon  the  very  fame 
ground,  becaufe  the  pafchal  lamb,  which  Chrid  with  his  difciples  did 
eat,  could  not  have  been  facrificed  at  the  temple,  unlefs  it  had  been  at 
the  fame  time,  when  the  Jewiffi  paffover  was  folemnly  celebrated.  His 
words  to  this  purpofe,  expreffing  fully  Mr.  Broughton' s fenfe,  are  thefe  ; 
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Non  potuit  madlari  agnus  pafchalis  extra  templum  Hierofolymitanum  : In 
templo  madlari  non  potuit  citra  generalem  populb  confenfum  : Quare  neque  dies 
madtationis  potuit  anticipari,  It  follows,  Vel  ergo  dicendum  Chrftum  come - 
dijje  agnum  non  madia  turn  in  templo , atque  hoc  fadlo  (quod  ahfit)  legem  via- 
Ioffe  ( juxta  legem  enim  agnus  privatim  comedendus  e templo  defrendus  domi 

erat  in  ades  privatas , poft  igne  abfumptam  in  templo  adipem , is?  fanguinem  de- 
latum  ad  altare  ;)  vel  Jud<eos  eodem  tempore  cum  Chrijlo  pafcha  celebrate. 

But  I muft  confefs,  although  I am  as  much  addicted  to  that  hypothecs 
of  the  paffover’s  being  a facrifice,  and  as  tender  of  it,  as  Mr.  Broughton 
could  be,  or  any  body  elfe  •,  yet  I cannot  but  yield  mylelf  captive  to  truth, 
on  which  fide,  foever  it  prefents  itfelf,  and  though  it  be  xxQzlgscr tv  tuv 
l$luv,  (as  Arijlotle  faith  a philofopher  fhould  do)  to  the  deflrudlion  of  our 
own  phenomena. 

And  indeed  thofe  two  places  efpecially,  brought  out  of  S.  John’s  Go- 
fpel,  to  prove,  that  the  Jews  kept  their  palTover  the  day  after  our  Saviour 
did  his,  feem  to  me  to  be  unanfwerable,  nor  any  way  cured  by  thofe  <n(pd 
(tdp'Uxxx,  which  are  applied  to  them. 

The  firft  is  chap.  xix.  ver.  14.  where,  the  next  day  after  Chrift  had 
kept  his  paffover  with  his  difoiples,  when  Pilate  delivered  him  up  to  the 
Jews  to  be  crucified,  it  is  fa-id,  that  it  was  then  ? rxgxwjv  tb  the  pre- 

paration of  the  paffover  where  they  tell  us,  that  by  the  preparation  of  the 
pajfover  is  meant  the  preparation  of  the  fabbath , on  which  the  fecond  day  of 
the  paffover  fell..  But,  en  jecur  criticuni ! as  Scaliger  fometimes  cries  out  •, 
and  what  a far-fetch’d  conceit  is  this  ?■ 

The  fecond  is  that  in  chap,  xviii.  ver.  28.  When  Jefus  was  led  info 
Pilate’s  judgment-hall,  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  laid,  that  the  Jezvs  them- 
felves  went  not  into  the  judgment -half  left  they  fhould  be  defiled , but  that  they 
might  eat  the  paffover.  Here  we  are  told,  that  by  eating  the  paffover  is 
meant  the  eating  of  the  Chagigahy  that  was  killed  the  day  before  with  the 
paffover,  whereof  fomething,  perhaps,  remained  till  the  day  following.  And 
this  glofs  is  little  better  than  the  former  •,  for,  although  they  appeal  to 
that  place  in  Deut.  xvi.  2.  to  prove,  that  the  Cbagigah  was  fometimes  called 
by  the  name  of  paffover , which  indeed,  if  our  Englifh  tranfiation  were 
authentick,  would  make  fomething  for  them  *,  Thou  fh alt  therefore  facrifice 
the  paffover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  of  the  flock  and  the  herd , as  if  there  had 
been  a paffover  of  oxen,  as  well  as  of  iheep ; yet  in  the  Hebrew  the  words 
run  thus,  “ipm  TN2f!  ilDS  JTQfl,  which,  according  to  a feve- 

ral  pundlation,  andafeveral  fupplying  of  fomething,  that  muft  be'  under- 
ftcod,  may  be  expounded  fcveral  ways  •,  any  of  which  is  lar  better  than 
that,  which  our  Englifh  tranfiators  have  unhappily  pitch’d  upon. 

Onkelos , in  his  paraphrafe,  (which  felcbom  merits  that  name,  being  in- 
deed commonly  nothing  but  a rigid  verfion,  reads  it  thus,  EDT3JTI 

mr»  |d  wrp  j-idpi  xw  p -pnbN  mir  pip,  i.  e.  And  thou  fljalt 
facrifice  the  pajfover  before  the  Lord  thy  God  of  the  fons  of  the  flock , and  the 
peace-offerings  (thereof ) of  oxen-,  which  interpretation  is  followed  by  R.  So- 
lomon and  Abe  n- Ezra,  1p23  ITOSH  i.  e fh  cep  for  the 

paffover,  and  oxen  for  the  peace-offerings,  or  the  Chagigab.  And  it  may  be 
confirmed  from  that  of  J.ofiatis  paffover,.  z.Cbran.  xxxv.  7.  Jofiah  rave  to 

thi 
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the  people,  cf  the  jlock , lambs  and  kids,  all  for  the  paffover-efferings,  to  the 
number  cf  thirty  thoufand , and  three  thoufand  bullocks  : where  the  bullocks  , 
or  the  herd,  are  divided  from  the  paffover-offerings,  becaufe  they  ferved 
for  the  peace- offerings,  or  the  Chagigah,  as  appeareth  from  ver.  13.  They 
roafted  the  paftove\'S  with  fire , according  to  the  ordinance  ; but  the  OTHER 
HOLY  OFFERINGS  (that  is,  the  peace-offerings,  or  Chagigah ) 
fod  they  in  pots,  and  cauldrons , and  pans.  Nachmanides  hath  another  inter- 
pretation of  it  to  this  purpofe,  HDD  nt??!  HD32  .m¥* 

ruun  m1?  *1p2  D?;i  E3»!?S*  ipai,  i.  e.  He  commanded  here  the  paff- 
over , which  was  a lamb,  as  he  had  jaid  before,  (making  the  paufe  there-,) 
and  HpOl  the  flock  and  the  herd,  or  the  fheep  and  the  kids,  and  the 
young  bullocks , for  the  Chagigah  ; giving  other  inftances,  in  which  the  con- 
junctive particle  vau,  which  he  doth  here  fupply,  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
underftood. 

And  this  expofition  is  rather  approved  than  the  former,-  not  only  by 
Abrabanel,  but  alfo  by  the  Karraite,  which  I have  before  commended 
who,  quoting  one  R.  Aaron  for  the  author  of  it,  doth  exprefs  it  thus; 

rra*  rorr*?  hds  man  my  msi  vaxy  man  iond  nw 

yix  D’K”p  njni  nnan  ijm  ipai  i.  e.  The  word  man 

(Thou  fhalt  facrifice)  is  to  be  repeated  dm  k«»v£  before  THE  FLOCK 
AND  THE  HERD,  thus.  And  thou  fhalt  facrifice  the  paffover  to 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  fhalt  facrifice  fheep  and  oxen,  or  the  flock  and 
the  herd  ; as  in  like  manner  Prov.  xxx.  3.  the  particle  [N1?  not~\  is  to  be  re- 
peated dm  v.ow*  from  the  former  part  of  the  verfe.  So  that  it  cannot  hence 
be  proved,  that  the  peace -offerings,  offered  with  the  paffover,  were  ever 
called  by  the  name  of  paffover. 

There  is  another  place  in  the  fame  Evangelift,  that  hath  not  been  ob- 
ferved  by  any  one  to  this  purpofe,  which,  if  it  were  rightly  underftood, 
would  be  as  clear  a teftimony,  as  any  of  the  reft.  And  it  is  in  the  xix. 
chapter,  verf.  31.  wh  yd(>  psydM  v rip-e^si  Ixdvq  t»  SatSSdnf,  For  that  fab- 
bath-day  was  a great  day.  MiydM  fi'Aga,  in  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenifts,  is 
ufed  for  the  firft,  or  the  laft  day  of  every  folemn  feaft,  in  which  there  was 
a holy  convocation  to  the  Lord.  This  appeareth  from  Ifa.  i.  13.  Tour 
tiew-moons  and  fabbaths,  the  calling  of  ajjemblies,  (which  was  the  firft  and  laft 
day  of  the  feaft)  I cannot  away  with : which  the  Septuagint  render  thus, 
T T Na/*wi«?  tftuv  t d Xd££cci<x,  x)  rd;  y.sydxx<;  Tour  new-moons  and 

fabbaths , and  your  GREAT  D ATS.  For  the  laft  day  of  the  feaft  we 
have  it  ufed  by  our  Evangelift,  chap.  vii.  ver.  37.  In  the  laft  day,  the 
GREAT  EAT  of  the  feaft,  np.  Iga.  To  peydx-o  rr?  eo^tL ; and  doubtlefs 
by  the  fame  Evangelift  for  the  firft  day  of  the  feaft,  in  this  place  : and 
therefore  the  Jews  did  not  eat  their  paffover,  till  the  night  before,  which 
was  the  fame  night  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 

Which  may  be  {Lengthened  farther  by  -this  argument ; that  if  the 
Jews  had  celebrated  their  paffover  the  fame  night,  which  our  Savi- 
our did  his,  it  is  certain,  they  would  never  have  gone  about  immedi- 
ately with  fwords  and  ftaves  to  have  apprehended  him,  and  then  have 
brought  him  to  the  high-prieft’s  hall,  and  afterwards  have  arraigned 
him  at  Pilate's  judgment- feat,  and  laftly  have  crucified  him  ; all  the 

3 fame 
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fame  day.  For  the  firft  day  of  unleavened  bread  was  by  the  law  an  holy 
convocation  to  the  Lord,  on  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  do  any  work  *,  and 
we  know  the  Jews  were  rigid  enough  in  obferving  thefe  legal  ceremonies. 

If  then  it  mult  be  granted,  that  our  Saviour,  with  his  difciples-,  kept 
the  paflover  the  night  before  the  vulgar  Jews  did  celebrate  it,  our  next 
work  is  to  fhew,  how  it  might  be  probable,  that  our  Saviour’s  paflover  was 
firft  facrificed  at  the  temple. 

And  here  perhaps  I might  run  for  flielter  to  that  ftory  in  Suidas , upon 
the  word  ’I»<r*V,  that  Chrift  was  enrolled  into  the  number  of  the  two  and 
twenty  legal  priefts,  that  ferved  at  the  altar,  from  the  pretended  confef- 
fion  of  an  ancient  Jew  in  JuJlinian* s time  *,  and  then  he  might  poflibly  fa- 
crifice  his  own  paflover  at  the  temple,  though  the  Jews  had  not  folemnized 
theirs  till  the  day  after  ; but  that  I hold  this  to  be  a mere  fable,  and  that 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  impious. 

Or  I might  take  up  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  that  Chrift  did  not  keep 
a true  legal  paflover,  but  a feaft  of  unleavened  bread  in  imitation  of  it  ; 
or,  as  the  learned  Hugh*  Grotius  (who  hath  lately  a flirted  this  opinion)*  In  Annot, 
exprefieth  it,  not  Yld%oc  3-uVi^oy,  but  [tvy uovii/Wi>,  fuch  as  the  Jews  at  this Mafth. 
day  keep,  becaufe  the  temple  being  down,  their  facrifices  are  all  ceafed.caP‘  2^' 
But  this  opinion  hath  been  exploded  by  moft  of  our  late  authors  *,  and  in- 
deed I can  no  way  fatisfy  my  felf  in  it,  and  therefore  will  not  acquiefce  in 
this  anfwer. 

But  before  we  be  ab'e  to  give  a true  account  of  this  quaere,  we  muft 
fearch  a little  deeper  into  the  true  ground  of  this  difference  between  our  Sa- 
viour’s paflover  and  the  Jews. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour’s  time  were 
wont  to  tranflate  their  feftivals  from  one  Feria  to  another  upon  feveral  oc- 
cafions  *,  as  whenever  two  feftivals  were  immediately  to  follow  one  another, 
to  join  them  into  one  •,  and  therefore  when  any  fell  upon  the  fixth  Feria , 
to  put  it  over  to  the  next  Feria  or  the  Sabbath,  to  avoid  the  concurrence 
of  two  Sabbaths  together  ; in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  Jews  ufe  to  do  in 
their  calendar  at  this  day,  where  they  have  feveral  rules  to  this  purpofe, 
exprefied  by  abbreviatures,  thus,  Aduy  Badu,  Gahaz,  Zabad , Agu  ; wherof 
each  letter  is  a numeral  for  fome  Feria.  The  rule  for  the  paflover  is  VO, 

Badu  ; that  is,  that  it  fhould  not  be  kept  on  the  fecond,  fourth,  or  fixth 
Feria.  (There  is  an  extract  of  a Rabbinical  decree  to  this  purpofe,  un- 
der the  name  of  R.  Eliezer , in  Munfier  upon  Matth.  chap,  xxvi.)  And 
therefore  at  this  time,  when  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  the  paflover  falling 
upon  the  fixth  Feria , or  Friday,  was,  fay  they,  by  the  Jews  tranflated,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  to  the  next  Feria , and  kept  on  Saturday,  or  the  Sab- 
bath •,  but  our  Saviour  not  regarding  thefe  traditions,  obferved  that  day 
precifely,  which  was  commanded  in  the  law,  iv  % efet  3u?<r9a»  to  mx%xy 
Luke  xxii.  7.  that  is,  as  they  expound  it.  Upon  which  the  pajfover  OUGHT 
to  have  been  killed  ; which  was  Friday,  the  day  before. 

But,  under  favour,  I conceive,  that  all  thefe  decrees,  together  with  that 
Ratiocinium  or  calendar,  to  which  they  do  belong,  were  not  then  in  ufe  in 
our  Saviour’s  time,  (although  it  be  fo  confidently  averred  by  the  incom- 
Vol.  II.  6 parable 
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parable  Jofeph  Scaliger)  but  long  fince  invented  by  the  Jews.  Which  I 
/hall  make  appear  *, 

Firfl,  in  that  the  ancient  Jew',  about  and  fince  our  Saviour’s  time,  often 
folemnized  as  well  the  paflbvers,  as  the  other  feafb,  upon  the  Periods  next 
before  and  after  the  Sabbaths,and  thofe  other  Feria's,  which  have  been  made 
rejeCtitious  fince  by  that  calendar.  In  the  Talmudical  ntl e Succoth,  chapter 
the  lafl,  we  read  of  nHHN1?  jo  JTJsA  fO  miVl  “|10Dn  31C3 
that  is,  a feajt  going  immediately  before •,  or  following  immediately  after , the 
Sabbath.  And  in  Betzah,  c.  i.  mx  rnVnb  Hn  31fi3  CDV,  and  ^>niy 
r"Oty  3iy  nVnS» a feaft,  that  falls  to  be  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath , 
or  the  day  after  the  Sabbath.  In  Chagigah , the  fecond  chapter,  ]"ni*y 
fl3tft  3“iy3  nvn1?  Snip  ; which  is  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  former. 
More  particularly  concerning  the  pafibvcr,  Pefachim , chap.  vii.  fe<5t.  io. 
Ojfa,  nervi9  & omne  refiduum  agni  pafchalis , cremantor  fexto  decimo : fi  is 
dies  SABBATU  M,  decimo  feptimo.  From  this  and  divers  like  places  of 
the  Talmud,  Aben  Ezra  on  Levit.  xxiii  4,  obferves,  TlD^rO  CTJWD3 
1133  nD3  rn’niy  nV’Nl,  There  be  divers  inftances  in  the  Mifna  and  the 
Getnara  of  the  paflbvers  being  kept  in  BA  DU,  that  is,  on  thofe  dayc, 
which  were  made  rejeclitious  in  the  late  calendar,  the  fecond,  fourth  and 
fixth  Feria.  Therefore  thefe  tranfiations  were  not  in  ufe,  when  the  Doctors  of 
the  Mifna  and  Gemara  lived. 

Secondly,  in  that  the  Jews  ever,  while  the  temple  flood,  oblerved  their 
new  moons  and  feafls, according  to  the  (pxc-tc  or  apparence  of  the  moon,  and 
therefore  had  no  calendar  for  their  rule  to  fanCtify  their  feafls  by,  but  they 
were  then  fanCtified  by  the  heavens,  as  the  Mifna  /peaks.  This  is  fo  clearly 
delivered  by  R.  Mcfes  Ben  Maimon , in  that  excellent  Halachah , entitled, 
KIDDUSH  HACCHODESH,  that  J wonder  fo  many  learned  men,  that 
are  well  fkilled  in  thofe  authors,  fhould  mifs  of  it.  For  having  fpoken  of 
the  rules  of  observing  the  <px<r tc,  he  then  adds,  that  thefe  were  never  made 
ufe  of  fince  the  Sanhedrin  ctafed  in  the  land  of  Ifrael , after  the  deflruCtion 
of  the  temple  ; fince  which  time  they  have  ufed  a calendar,  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  middle  motion  of  the  moon.  13’DO  l“"IUOb  H3  Sn  H?  "1311 

f»-nn:D  csty  fw  forsi  r“t”*nn  ’5by  |»y3ip  fnnniD  p'p  jarity  ton 
rrxnb  |»pp?j  }’ni  ovn  13  tDopno  Ijn^  nm  |wnn  ’2by  py3>p 
czn’p  iK  n»»*nn  ovnIh  nr  p3»n3  l»y3»pa?  car  rvnp  Dioya  xSk 

Dl»3  VinS  Itf  C3V3  lb  : Et  h<ec  erat  traditio  Mofis  in  mate  Sinai,  quod 
emni  tempore , quo  duraret  Sanhedrin , conjlituerent  Neomenias  juxta  (pdmv  hoc 
verb  tempore , quo  jam  ceflfavit  Sanhedrin , conjlituerent  fecunditm  calculum 
bunc  aflronomicum , quo  nos  hodie  utimur : nec  ullo  modo  jam  ad  (pdo-tv 
nos  ajlringimus , cum  fepe  contingat , ut  dies  legitimus  fecunditm  noftntm 
calculum  vel  concurrat  cum  lunar i (pd<reif  vel  antevortat  earn  unicd  die , 
vel  etiam  fubfequatur.  And  again,  a little  after,  mod  punctually  ; 
Tiabn  oDn  tppo  nr  jisspro  3iu?n3  3itynb  Stot?’  bs  ib’nnn  'no’wai 
n:ts?o  »a3n  »o’3  S3n*  yop  jn  no  -mtw  Nbi  pN  n3irr^  ny3 
JO03D  vn  f “in  nyi3p  by  N3~n  ny  mspn  >03n  oo  pr: 

fjuan do  primum  cceperunt  omnes  Ifraelita  computare  fecunditm  hun:  calcu- 
lum ? A fine  doRorum  Talmudicorum,  quando  jam  defolata  erat  terra  Ifrael , 
wque  erat  covfiftorium  aut  fynedrium , quod  determinaret : nam  per  omnes 
dies  doRorum  Mifna  1st  do  R ovum  Gemar<£9  ufque  ad  Abceum  & Rabbaum , 

acqitiefcebant 
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acquiefcebant  omnes  fudai  in  fanblione  terra  Ifraelis.  And  thole  rules  fore- 
mentioned  of  not  keeping  the  feveral  feafts  upon  fuch  and  fuch  Feria's  were 
made  together  with  this  calendar,  as  the  fame  author  there  alfo  avoucheth: 

rotmnTn  pop1?  i*in  nr  paiwim?  hk  »o*a  n?  paetia  f*ya»p  p« 
n’»n“r  an  nyop  oi»  wy  *p -s'?  ’m*oipo3  x1?  lysox  n:wa, 

i.  e.  In  this  account  they  never  conjiituted  the  new-moon  of  Tiiri  upon  Adu, 
becaufe  this  account  was  made  according  to  the  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon 
in  the  middle  motion  ; therefore  now  they  conjiituted  fome  legitimate  and  other 
rejetditious  days , which  they  could  not  do  before , when  the  new-moon  ( and 
therefore  all  the  other  feafts)  was  determined  according  to  the  (pd& »?. 

But  the  Talmud  was  not  completely  finished  till  about  the  500  year  of  the 
Chriftian  ^ra  *,  therefore  this  Jewifh  calendar,  and  thefe  rules  concerning 
the  tranflation  of  feafts,  were  not  in  being  till  about  that  time,  and  fo  could 
be  no  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  time,  in  which  our  Saviour  fo- 
Icmnized  the  paffover,  and  the  other  Jews. 

For  farther  confirmation  hereof,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Karrai:esy 
which  have  rtjedted  the  fond  traditions  of  the  Phari lees,  retain  (till  the  an- 
cient cuftom-  of  reckoning  their  new-moons  dvo  rv?  Qxvtu;,  as  * Scaliger*Jmer!‘ 
himfelf  hath  well  obferved  : though  in  this  he  were  miftaken,  that  h s. 
thought  they  had  a (Turned  it  of  late,  merely  out  of  hatred  to  the  other  Jews, 
whereas  they  have  kept  it  in  a conftant  fucceflion  from  antiquity,  and  hold 
it  ftill  as  neceflary  by  divine  right.  npnynnQ  Xin  (faith  my  au- 

thor) n’*N"o  D’fcnnn  D’uppa  ”n  nwon  f»?ae>  ro  Dnia 
»*nn  yTP  enn  n?an  p:yn  yny  main  nn  nyi : n-vn 

ttHn  ?aam»  pinn  Kim  "Din.  This  is  confejfed  by  all  Ifrael , that  from 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  they  were  ever  wont  to  confecrate  the  new-moons  by 
the  <p  la  *?•  and  the  very  etymon  of  the  word  Chodefh  imflies  fo  much , for  it 
fignifies  the  renewing  of  fomething  •,  fo  that  it  is  denominated  from  the  change 
of  the  moon , or  phafis , as  the  epocha  and  beginning  of  it.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  great  controverfits  to  this  day  between  thofe  two  fedts  of  the  Jews, 
the  EDiOp'  or  Karrai,  and  D031,  or  Rabbanai  ; which  is  grown  at  length 
to  fuch  a height,  that  the  Karraites , deciphering  the  conditions  of  thofe 
witnefies,  whofc  teftimonies  might  be  accounted  valid  for  the  (poh n?,  make 
this  for  one,  that  they  fhould  no  way  belong  to  the  feft  of  Rabbanifts\ 
which  perhaps  to  obferve  in  the  author’s  own  words  would  not  be  unplea- 
sant to»?  OiXx^uici;  (pixoxbyon.  iny-G  p»^n  rvrv 
’jsa  rfny  Top1?  »iki  nyn  nra  rem  lyaun  njna  tjnnn 

O’l®  D’:orn  a»"ui  n”jon  3y3  »3»D3n  ny*i  nnx  Do>n  Dntp 
no  »33no  D’p^n  Drip  D>onn  rvny  bivh  nxi  f ki  Dnoy 
wp  nn  nx  osyvna  nnDjoxDn  mpm  vhxp  syxi,  i.  e.  A 

fecond  condition  is , that  they  be  not  fuch , as  hold  an  opinion  concerning  the 
fanftification  of  the  new-moon  different  from  the  opinion  of  our  wife-men. 

And  therefore  in  this  regard  we  may  receive  the  tejlimony  of  the  lftomaelites\ 

( that  ist  the  Turks  and  Saracens)  becaufe  they  follow  the  opinion  of  our  wife- 
men  concerning  the  Phafis , and  in  moft  of  their  appointed  times  they  agree 
with  us.  But  we  may  not  receive  the  tejimony  of  any  one , that  is  of  the  feed  of 
the  Rabbins , becaufe  they  are  divided  from  us  in  this  •,  and  although  they  be 
cur  brethren  and  our  jiff,  yet  herein  they  have  rebelled  and  grieved  bis  holy 
fpirit. 

6 Q^2 
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Having  thus  difproved  the  common  and  received  opinion,  and  removed 
the  fall e ground  of  this  difference  of  time  between  our  Saviour’s  paffover 
and  the  Jews,  we  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  lay  down  the  true,  which 
mud  be  derived  from  that  way  ot  reckoning  the  months,  and  of  determin- 
ing the  unnn  the  head  or  beginning  of  the  month , which  was  in  ufe 

in  our  Saviour’s  time,  which  (as  we  have  fhewed  already  in  general)  was 
by  the  ( pda-ir  fo  it  will  be  expedient  to  defcribe  the  whole  manner  of  it 
* Talmud Ba-  more  particularly  from  authentick  authors  *. 

by LinRoJh  In  the  great  or  outer  court  of  the  temple  there  was  a houfe  called  Beth- 

Hajhanah,fS  Jazek , where  the  fenate  fat  all  the  thirtieth  day  of  every  month,  to  receive 

t^ie  w*tne^'es  °f  the  moon’s  apparence,  and  to  examine  them.  And  here 
cbod.  t^y  always  had  a feaft  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  thofe  that  came, 

to  encourage  men  to  come  the  more  willingly.  In  ancient  times  they  did 
admit  of  Itrangers,  and  receive  their  teflimony,  if  it  were  approved  upon 
examination.  But  when  the  hereticks  (that  is,  the  Chridians)  afterward 
grew  up,  by  whom  (they  fry)  they  were  fometimes  deluded,  they  began  to 
grow  fhy,  and  to  admit  of  none  but  fuch,  as  were  approved  of  to  be  of  the 
Jews  religion.  If  there  came  approved  witneffes  upon  the  thirtieth  day  of 
the  (pda is  feen,  then  the  chief  man  of  the  fenate  flood  up  and  pronounced 
M E K U D D A S H,  It  is  fanftifed  ; and  the  people  ftanding  by  caught 
the  word  from  him,  and  cried  out  MEKUDDASH,  MEKUD- 
D A SH.  Whereupon  there  was  notice  prefently  given  to  all  the  country  v 
which  was  done  at  firft  by  torches  from  mountain  to  mountain,  till  at  length 
the  Chridians  (they  lay)  abufed  them  in  that  kind  alfo  with  falfe  fires  ; 
wherefore  they  were  fain  to  fend  meffengers  from  place  to  place  over  the 
whole  land,  to  give  intelligence  of  the  nevv-moon.  But  if,  when  the  confi- 
llory  had  fat  all  the  thirtieth  day,  there  came  no  approved  witneffes  of  the 
<pic»;,  then  they  made  an  intercalation  df  one  day  in  the  former  month, 
and  decreed  the  following  one  and  thirtieth  day  to  be  the  calends.  And  yet 
notwithdanding,  if  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  there  Ihould  come  fome 
witneffes  from  alar,  that  tellified  they  had  feen  the  (pdtrn  in  its  due  time, 
nay,  though  they  came  toward  the  end  of  the  month  (PpD3  liO  iVStf 
unnn)  the  fenate,  when  they  had  ufedall  means  by  affrighting  them  from 
that  tellimony,  that  fo,  if  it  were  poffible,.  they  might  decline  a new  confe- 
oration,  (after  they  had  already  made  an  Embolifm  in  the  former  month)  if 
the  witneffes  remained  conllant,  were  then  bound  to  alrer  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  reckon  it  a day  fooner,  to  wit,  from  the  thirtieth  day. 

Here  we  fee  the  true  ground  of  the  difference  of  a day,  that  might  arife 
continually  about  the  calends  of  the  month,,  and  fo  confequently  about  any 
of  the  other  leads,  which  did  all  depend  on  them  ; viz.  between  the  true 
time  of  the  moon’s  nj,  upon  the  thirtieth  day,  and  that  of  the  fenate’s 
decree,  a day  after..  For  fince  it  appears  out  of  their  own  monuments,  how 
unwilling  they  were,  having  once  made  a confecration  ol  the  Neomenia>  to 
alter  it  again  ; it  may  be  probably  conceived,  that,  in  thofe  degenerated 
times,  the  fenate  might  many  times  refufe  to  accept  the  tedimony  of  un- 
doubted wirneffes  : and  then,  it  feems,  they  had  fuch  a canon  as  this, 

JH’3: 
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tempo  nr  run  co'yuin  fa  avw  J\3  trnnn  n«  ipipter  { n no 

IJJBtPynV  DTP  ’DJ’K  CDvn  by  Q’y'ian  fpn1?  That  whaifocver  time 

the  fenate  Jhould  conclude  of  for  the  calends  of  the  month , though  it  were  certain 
they  were  in  the  wrong , yet  all  were  bound  to  order  their  feajls  according  to  it  : 

Which  I cannot  think  was  approved  of  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  mod  pious 
Jews.  And  therefore  I conceive  it  mod  probable,  that  this  was  the  very 
cafe  between  our  Saviour’s  pafTover  and  the  Jews,  in  that  he  followed  the 
true  <pd tk,  confirmed  by  fufficient  and  allured  witnefles;  but  the  other 
Jews  luperfiitioully  obferved  the  pertinacious  decree  of  the  fenate  of  San- 
hedrin; which  was  for  the  day  after. 

And  now,  at  lad,  we  are  come  again  to  the  acme  of  the  quedion,  that 
was  fird  propounded,  How  our  Saviour’s  pafibver,  notwithdanding  ail 
this,  might  be  lacrificed  the  day  before  thofe  of  the  other  Jews  were. 

To  which  I anfwer.  That  upon  this  ground,  not  only  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apodles,  but  alfo  divers  others  of  the  mod  religious  Jews,  kept  ,he  pafibver 
upon  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  true  ( p«<r»f  of  the  moon,  and  not  from  the 
fenate’s  decree  : which  1 may  confirm  from  the  tefiimony  of  Epiphanius , i„  panarir 
that  reports  there  was,  at  this  time,  a tumult  and  contention,  atnongd  H<er.  II. 

the  Jews  about  the  pafibver  •,  and  fo  we  may  eafily  perfuade  thofe  other  Evan- 
"gelids,  that  intimate  Chr id’s  pafibver,  to  have  been  folemnized,  when  many 
others  kept  it,  to  agree  with  S.  John,  who  allures  us,  that  it  was-  alfo  by  di- 
vers Jews  kept  the  day  after.  Now,  it  was  a cudom  among  the  Jews,  in 
fuch  doubtful  cafes  as  thefe,  which  ofceritimes  fell  out,  to  permit  the  feads  to 
be  folemnized,  or  paflovers  killed,  on  two  feveral  days  together.  Maimonides 
affirmeth,  that,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  land  of  Ifrael , they  always  fo- 
lemnized the  fead  of  the  new-moons  two  days  together ; nay,  in  Jerufalem 
itfelf,  where  the  fenate  fate,  they  kept  the  new-moon  of  Tifri , which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  twice,  led  they  Ihould  be  midaken  in  it.  In  the 
Talmud  we  have  an  indance  of  the  paflover’s  being  kept  two  days  toge- 
ther, becaufe  the  new-moon  was  doubtful,  in  Gemarah  Rcjh  Hajhanah,  cap . 
i.  Hence  the  Karraites,  who  dill  keep  the  ancient  cudom  of  obfervjng 
the  moon’s  <£><*>»?,  retain  it  as  a rule  to  this  day,  pHDD22  O’O’  fYlpyW 
cbjerv are  duos  dies  propter  dubium.  Nay,  the  Rabbinical  Jews  themfelves, 
fince  they  have  changed  the  Phafis  for  the  fynod  or  conjunction  of  the 
moon  in  the  middle  motion,  in  imitation  hereof  dill  obferve  to  keep  the 
pafibver  two  days  together,  iifdem  ceremoniis , as  the  learned  author  of  the 
Jewilh  fynagogue  reports ; and  Scaliger  himfelf,  not  only  of  that,  but  alfo- 
of  the  other  feads,  Judai  poft  inftitutionem  hodierni  computi  eandem  folennita- 
tem  celebrant  bidu'o , propterea  quod  menjem  incipiant  a medio  motu  lun<e : itaque 
rvnane  piDDD  propter  dubium  conjunblionis  luminarium,  Pafc ha  ce- 
lebrant 15.  i6.Nifan , Pentecoften  6.  pf  7.  Sivan,  Scenopegta  1 fc?  16;- 
Tifm  \ tdque  vocant  21«3  CDV,  Feftum  fecundum  exfitiorunk 

Now  then  we  fee,  that  nothing  hinders,  but  that  the  pafibver  might  be  a 
&crifice.  And  thus  we  have  hitherto  cleared  the  way, 
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Lord's  Supper  a Feaft , See, 

CHAP.  IV. 

Demonjlr  cited,  that  the  Lord's  Sapper  in  the  Chrfiian  Church , in  refe- 
rence to  the  true  Sacrifice  of  Chrift , is  a Parallel  to  the  Feaft s upon 
Sacrifices  both  in  the  Jewifi:  Religion  and  Heathenijh  Superftition. 

BU  X left  we  fhou!d  feem  all  this  while  to  fet  up  fancies  of  our  own, 
and  then  fport  with  them,  we  come  now  to  demonftrate  and  evince, 
that  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  proper  notion  of  it,  is  EPULUM  EX 
OBLAT1S,  or  a FEAST  UPON  SACRIFICE  • in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  feafls  upon  the  Jewifh  facrifices  under  the  law,  and  the  feafts  upon 
E IAflAO 0TTA,  (j things  offered  to  idols ) among  the  Heathens : and  that 
from  a place  of  Scripture,  where  all  tnefe*  three  (hall  be  compared  together, 
.and  made  e.xad  parallels  to  one  another. 

i CORINTH.  Chap.  X. 

■14.  Wherefore , my  dearly  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry. 

15.  I fpeak  as  to  wife  men , judge  ye  what  1 fay. 

J.  6.  The  cup  of  bleffing , which  we  blefs , is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Chrift  ? The  bread , which  we  break , is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  bo- 
dy of  Chrift  ? 

i 8,  Dehold  Ifrael  after  the  jtejh  are  not  they , which  eat  of  the  facrifices, par- 
takers of  the  altar  ? 

ZO.  Now  I fay,  that  the  things,  which  the  Gentiles  facrifice , they  facrifice  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God  -,  and  I would  not,  that  ye  jhould  have  fellowjhip 
with  devils. 

21.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils  : ye  cannot 
be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table , and  of  the  table  of  devils. 

Where  the  Apoftle’s  fcope  being  to  convince  the  Corinthians  of  the  un- 
lawfulnefs  of  eating  things  facrificed  to  idols,  he  doth  it  in  this  manner  : 
Ihewing,  that  though  an  idol  were  truly  nothing,  and  things  facrificed  to 
idols  were  phyfically  nothing,  as  different  from  other  meats  [as,  it  feem?, 
they  argued,  and  S.  Paul  confeffes,  ver.  19.]  yet  morally  and  circumftan- 
tially,  to  eat  of  things  facrificed  to  idols  in  the  idol’s  temple,  was  to  con- 
fent  with  the  facrifices,  and  to  be  guilty  of  them. 

Which  he  doth  illuftrate,  firft,  from  a parallel  rite  in  Chriflian  religion  ; 
where  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  offered  up 
to  God  upon  the  crofs  for  us,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  a real  communica- 
tion in  his  death  and  facrifice:  ver.  16.  The  cup  of  bleffing,  which  we  blefs,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Chrifl  ? The  bread,  which  we  break , is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Chrift  ? 

Secondly,  from  another  parallel  of  the  fame  rite  among  the  Jews-,  where 
always  they,  that  ate  of  the  facrifices,  were  accounted  partakers  of  the  altar, 
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7%e  Lord's  Supper  no  Sacrifice. 

tliat  is,  of  the  facrifice  offered  up  upon  the  altar,  ver.  18.  Behold  Ifrael 
after  the  flefh  ; are  not  they , which  eat  of  the  facrifices,  •partakers  of  the  altar  ? 
In  veteri  lege  quicunque  admittebantur  ad  edendum  de  hoftiis  oblatis , cenfebantur 
ivfius  facvficii , tanquam  pro  ipfis  oblati , fieri  participes , & per  illud  fan  It  i- 
ficari  j as  a late  commentator  fully  expreffes  it. 

Therefore,  as  to  eat  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
is  to  be  made  partaker  of  his  facrifice  offered  up  to  God  for  us  ; as  to  eat 
of  the  Jewifh.  Sacrifices  under  the  law  was  to  partake  in  the  legal  Sacrifices 
t'hemfelves  : fo  to  eat  of  things  offered  up  in  facrifice  to  idols,  was  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  idol-lacrifices,  and  therefore  was  unlawful. 

For,  the  things , which  the  Gentiles  facrifice , they  facrifice  to  devils  ; but 
Chrift’s  body  and  blood  was  offered  up  in  facrifice  unto  God,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  partake  of  both  together,  the  facrifice  of  the  true  God,  and 
the  facrifice  of  devils.  Te  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord , and  the  cup  of 
devils ; ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table , and  the  table  of  devils. 
St.  Paul's  argument  here  muft  needs  fuppofe  a perfedt  analogy  between  thefe 
three,  and  that  they  are  all  parallels  to  one  another  j or  el fe  it  hath  no 
ftrength.  Wherefore  I conclude  from  hence,  that  the  LORD’S  SLIPPER 
is  the  fame  among  Chriflians,  in  refpedt  of  the  Chriftian  facrifice,  that  a- 
mong  the  jews  the  feafls  upon  the  legal  facrifices  were,  and  among  the 
Gentiles  the  feafts  upon  the  idol- facrifices  ; and  therefore  E P U L U M 
SAC  R I FI  Cl  ALE,  or  EPULUM  EX  OBLATIS.  "on  E P-- 
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CHAP.  V. 

Ll.ie  Refult  of  the  former  D'ifcourfe  ; that  the  lord's  Supper  is  not  a* 
Sacrifice,  but  a Feaft  upon  a Sacrifice. 

THUS  having  declared  and  demonftrated  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  we  fee  then  how  that  theological  controverfy,  which  hath 
colt  fo  many  difputes,  whether  the  Lord’s  fupper  be  a facrifice,  is  already 
decided  : for  it  is  not  SACRIFICIU  M,  but  E P U L.  U M ’E  K 
TEfl  0 T 2 Fa  2,  not  A SACRIFICE,  but  a feaft  upon  facrifice 
or  elfe,  in  other  words,  not  O B L ATIO  SACRIFICII,  but,  as 
Fertuilian  excellently  fpeaks,  PARTICIPATIO  SACRIFICII, 
not  the  offering  of  fomething  up  to  God  upon  an  altar , but  the  eating  of  fome- 
thing  which  comes  from  God's  altar , and  is  fct  upon  our  tables.  Neither 
was  it  ever  known  amongfi  the  Jews  or  Heathens,,  that  thofe  tables,  upon 
which  they  did  eat  their  facrifices,  fhould  be  called  by  the  name  of  altars. 
St.  Paul , fpeaking  of  the  feafts  upon  the  idol-facrifices,  calls  the  places,  upon 
which  they  were  eaten,  The  table  of  devils , becaufe  the  devils  m eat  was  eaten 
on  them  ; not  the  altars  of  devils  : and  yet  doubclefs  he  fpake  according  to 
the  true  propriety  of  fpeech,  and  in  thofe  technical  words,  that  were  then  in 
ufe  amongft  them.  And  therefore,  keeping  the  fame  analogy,  he  muft; 
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*The  Lord * s Supper  a Federal  Rite . 

needs  call  the  communion-table  by  the  name  of  the  Lord’s  table,  i.  e.  the 
table,  upon  which  God’s  meat  is  eaten  •,  not  his  altar,  upon  which  it  is  of- 
fered. It  is  true,  an  altar  is  nothing  but  a table  ; but  it  is  a table,  upon 
which  GOD  himfelf  eats,  confuming  the  facrifices  by  his  holy  fire:  but 
when  the  fame  meat  is  given  from  GOD  unto  U S to  eat  of,  the  rela- 
tion being  changed,  the  place,  on  which  W E eat,  is  nothing  but  a table. 

And  becaufe  it  is  not  enough  in  any  difcourfe,  as  Ariftotle  well  obferveth 
in  his  Ethicks , to  confute  an  error,  utvlefs  we  can  alfo  fhew  to  cdlrm  t» 
the  caufe  of  that  error  ; having  thus  difcovered  the  true  notion  of 
the  Lord’s  fupper,  we  may  eafily  dilcern  from  hence  all'o,  how  that  miftake 
grew  up,  and  that  by  the  degeneration  of  this  truth.  There  is  a ficri- 
fice  in  the  Lord’s  fupper  fymbolicaliy,  but  not  there  as  offered  up  to  God, 
but  feafled  on  by  us ; and  fo  not  a lacrifice,  but  a facrihcial  feaft  ; which 
began  too  foon  to  be  mifunderflood. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  farther  Improvement  of  that  general  Notton,  How  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  a Federal  Rite  between  God  and  us,  at  large  : concluded 
with  a memorable  Story  out  of  Maimonides  and  Nachmanides. 

I Should  now  come  to  make  fome  farther  improvement  of  this  general 
notion  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  by  fhewing  what  thefe  fealls  upon  the  fa- 
crifices did  fignify  under  the  law  •,  and  then  applying  the  fame  in  a more 
perfect  manner  to  the  Lord’s  fupper  under  the  gofpel,  being  warranted 
thereunto  by  that  analogy,  which  is  between  them.  But  becaufe  there  may 
be  divers  gloffes  and  interpretations  of  thefe  feafls  upon  the  facrifices,  which 
are  obvious  to  every  common  underflanding,  we  will  decline  them  all,  and 
pitch  only  upon  one,  which  is  not  fo  vulgarly  underflood  ; and  it  is  this. 
That  the  eating  of  God’s  facrifices  was  a FEDERAL  RITE  be- 
tween God  and  thofe  that  offered  them  j according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  an- 
cients, and  efpecially  in  thofe  oriental  parts,  to  confirm  and  ratify  their  co- 
venants by  eating  and  drinking  together. 

Thus  when  Ifaac  made  a covenant  with  Abimelech  the  king  of  Gerar , the 
the  text  faith,  He  made  him  and  thofe  that  were  with  him  a feaft , and  they  did 
eat  and  drink , and  rofe  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  fware  to  one  another. 

When  Laban  made  a covenant  with  Jacob , Gen.  xxxi.  44.  Now  therefore 
come  (faith  Laban ) let  us  make  a covenant , I and  thou , and  let  it  be  for  a witnefs 
between  me  and  thee  : Then  it  follows  in  the  text,  They  took  ft  ones,  and  made  a 
heap,  and  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap  •,  and  Laban  called  it  JEGAR-SAHA- 
DUTHA,  in  his  Chaldee  tongue,  but  Jacob  (in  the  Hebrew  language)  GA- 
LEED , i.  e.  a heap  of  witnefs  •,  implying,  that  thofe  flones,  upon  which  they 
had  eaten  and  drank  together,  fhould  be  a witnefs  againfl  either  of  them,  that 
fhould  firft  violate  that  covenant.  R.  Mofes  Bar  Nachman  ,in  his  Comment, thus 
cloffethuponihisplacCj  VokV  n’132  D’»3  "pi  frOnt? 
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rtf?  ntf wa m oatf  nnw  nanx1??  mart'?  T?*t  Dn^a  oitw 

n^HJ  m3  bil1?  rni^^l,  i.  e.  They  did  eat  there  a little  upon  the  heap  for 
a memorial  \ becaufe  it  was  the  manner  of  thofe,  that  enter  into  covenant , 
to  eat  both  together  of  the  fame  breads  as  a fymbol  of  love  and  friendfhip. 

And  Ifaac  Abrabanel  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  3173D  rptt 

0:0*0  On*n  tf  «wr  -in**  \r(?w  can1?  i . e.  It  was  an 

ancient  cufiom  amongft  them , that  they , which  did  eat  bread  together  upon  the 
fame  table , (hoald  be  accounted  ever  afterward  as  entire  brethren.  And  in  this 
fenfe  he  conceiveth  that  place,  Lamentations  v.  6.  may  be  expounded,  We 
have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  Ajfyrians  by  fulnefs  of  breads 
i.  e.  We  have  made  a covenant  with  them. 

Jofkua  ix.  ver.  14.  when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  the  Ifrael ices,  and  de- 
fined them  to  make  a league  with  them,  it  is  laid.  The  men  cf  Ifrael  took  of 
their  victuals,  and  asked  t)ot  counfel  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  \ that  is,  they 
made  a covenant  wdth  them,  as  Rimchi  learnedly  expounds  it,  rrmya 
OrD  1*13  fVnaa  UJaa  iVajO,  Acccperant  de  viatica  ipforum , & 

comederunt  cum  illis  per  modum  fcederis.  For  fo  it  follows  afterward  in  the 
text,  And  Jofhua  made  peace  with  them. 

Hence  alfo  was  that  emphatical  exprelTion,  PfalmxW.  9.  fpoken  literally 
by  David  of  Achitophel , mine  own  familiar  friend , that  did  eat  of  my  breads  < 

hath  lift  up  the  heel  againft  me  ; but  feeming  prophetically  to  glance  at 
Judas , that  dipping  with  Chrilt  in  the  fame  difh  betrayed  him.  The 
lingular  emphafisof  which  fpeech  we,  that  are  unacquainted  with  this  cuf- 
tom  of  the  oriental  nations,  cannot  eafily  perceive  ; neither  can  we  any 
where  better  learn  it,  than  from  that  paffage  of  Celfus  in  Origen , who  carp- 
ing at  that  hiftory  of  Judas  his  betraying  Chrift  in  the  golpel,  as  an  incre- 
dible thing,  made,  in  the  mean  while,  an  excellent  comment  upon  this 
prophecy,  when  he  little  thought  of  it.  "On  oUfyuiru  y.\v  o'  koivu vrurots  r^xir'i- 
ccvru  iirtGxteCtreicv,  ttbAAo.1  Trhscv  0 3-ew  (rivsvu^ri^v ? ecv  tzvruj 

iylvelo,  i.  e.  Si  homini  nemo  injidiaretur  ejufdem  menfa  particeps , multo  minus 
Deo  ; And  Qrigen's  reply  to  him,  which  fhews,  that  though  this  were  an 
unufual  thing,  yet  it  fometimes  came  to  pafs,  is  very  pregnant  alfo  for  our 
purpofe:  Tisydg  w >e  oibsv  on  woAAot  KaivMVwramj  «A uv  Xy  r^xTrscviS  ETrtSsAfJfrav  roT? 
avverlois  ><y  irXyicni  is~ iv  n 'F.AAm-wv  f.  BxgSdguv  Iroftx  roiarwv  xtxqxba'yfj.xrm. 

K«i  ivsAl^m  ys  0 rL<z^l&’  ’Ixy-Soroibs  tou  A vy.d/xSxvrx  jusrd  k,  rgxiri^ocv  <run6oj'. 
y.xs  a^STwavra,  (pr,<r\  tt^o;  «otov,  "O^nov  it  ivotrp  If  Oris  fj.t,yxvi  «A«?  ts  ^ rgboirt^ocv"  i.  e. 
fhiis  igncrat  multos  ad  communionem  falls  (A  menfa  aahibitos  infidiatos  tamen 
fuis  c on  lubern  ahbus  ? Plena  eft  hiftoria  tarn  Gr  a corum  qudm  Barbarorum  ex- 
empli s ejufmodi.  Et  Parius  ille  lamborum  fcriptor , exprobrans  Lycambae 
violitum  fcedus  quod  fal  & menfa  conciliaverat , fic  eum  alloquitur , facramen- 
tum  irritafti  magnum , falem  atque  menfam.  All  which  makes  manifelt,  what 
an  heinous  offence  it  was  accounted  anciently  to  be  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
a covenant,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  eating  and  drinking  together. 

In  the  feventh  verfe  of  Obadiah , that  prophet  fpeaks  to  Edom  in  this 
manner  •,  Ail  the  men  of  thy  confederacy  have  brought  thee  to  the  border  ; the 
men , that  were  at  peace  with  thee , have  deceived  thee  j they , that  eat  thy  bread , 
have  laid..a  wound  wider  thee. 
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Covenants  made  by  Rating  and  Drinking  together, . 

In  the  New  Teftament,  that  place  f John  iv.  9 ) is  well  obferved  by 
Heinftus , in  his  Arijlarchus,  to  carry  this  notion,  How  is  it,  that  thou , being 
a Jew,  qfkejl  drink  of  me , being  a woman  of  Samaria  ? Suavijfme  dittum 
(faith  that  forenamed  critick)  ex  eerum  more,  qui,  cum  peregrini  effent,  aut 
alieno  fuiffent  animo , animis  conciliandis  cibum  mutub  ac  potum  alter  alterius 
gufabant. 

Wherefore  I think  from  all  thefe  inflances  I may  conclude,  that  this  is 
the  true  etymon  of  that  Hebrew  word  rv"D,  which  fignifies  a covenant, 
or  any  federal  communion  betwixt  parties,  from  comedere , becaufe 

it  was  theconftant  cuftom  of  the  Hebrews  and  Oriental  nations  to  eftablifh 
covenants  by  eating  and  drinking  together  *,  as  hath  been  Ihewed. 

And  as  the  Jews,  fo  likewife  did  the  Heathens  in  the  fame  manner,  ufe 
to  ratify  their  covenants  between  parties,  by  eating  together.  Lucian  in 
Toxaris  reports  it  of  the  Scythians,  that  when  any  one  was  injured,  and  could 
not  revenge  himfelf,  the  manner  was,  that  he  fhould  kill  an  ox,  and  cut  ic 
into  fmall  pieces  •,  which  being  boiled,  he  was  to  fit  down  by  them  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  (which  was  a gefture  of  earneft  fupplication  amongft 
them)  and  then  whofoever  was  minded  to  help  him,  came,  and  did  eat  a 
piece  of  his  fleih,  and  fo  with  this  ceremony  promifed  to  affift  him.  And 
this  was  accounted  a covenant  of  mutual  defence  between  them  ; whence 
that  Greek  proverb,  ’EttI  (3^<rn;  7o,  In  tergore  bovis  defedit , of  which 

j Erafnus  in  his  Adagies. 

Herodotus  reporteth  of  the  Perfians,  that  they  made  their  leagues  and  co- 
venants at  feafts  * and  of  the  Nafamones,  a people  of  Lybia , that  they  com- 
pofed  peace  by  firetching  out  a cup  lull  of  wine  to  each  other,  and  pledg- 
ing one  another  in  it.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  this  of  the  Thracians 
and  Egyptians , that  E cornibus  bourn  (qua  veteribus  poculorum  loco  erant ) 
vina  Jtbi  invicem  propinantes,  id  firmijfmum  contrafti  foederis  vinculum  efje 
putabant.  Curtius  reporteth  of  the  Macedonians , Quod  patrio  ritu  fccdusv 
quod  fanbliffmum  vellent  haberi , fic  inibant,  ut  panem  gladio  divifum  uterque 
libaret. 

And  therefore  Alexander,,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Roxana,  commanded 
bread  forthwith  to  be  brought  before  him  ; which  when  he  had  divided 
with  his  fvvord,  and  they  had  both  tailed  together  of,  he  took  her  prefently 
to  himfelf  as  hi3  wife.  And  there  remaineth  a cuftom  to  this  day,,  fome- 
thing  like  this,  at  weddings  in  many  countries,  that  when  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  are  come  from  church,  they  have  a piece  of  cake  brought  them, 
which  when  the  bridegroom  hath  tailed,  he  gives  it  to  the  bride  to  talle 
of  likewife,  in  token  of  a covenant  between  them.  The  Germans  Hill  ufe 
to  conclude  of  bergains,  and  ratify  friendfhip  between  parties,  by  drinking 
together,  as  appeareth  by  thatphrafe  which  they  have,  $Clt  JfriOCH  tl'lU* 
cJjcn,  Pacem  bibere. 

In  like  manner,  I fay,  the  eating  of  facriSces,  which  were  God’s  meat, 
was  a federal  rite  between  God  and  thofe  that  did  partake  of  them,  and 
fignified  there  was  a covenant  of  friendfhip  between  him  and  them. 

For  the  better  conceiving  whereof,  we  mull  obferve,  that  facri- 
£ces,  befide  the  nature  of  expiation,,  had  the  notion  of  feafts,  which 
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God  himfelf  did,  as  it  were,  feed  upon.  Which  I explain  thus:  When 
God  had  brought  the  children  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt , refolving  to  manifeft 
himfelf  in  a peculiar  manner  prefent  among  them,  he  thought  good  to  dwell 
amongft  them  in  a vifible  and  external  manner;  and  therefore,  while  they 
were  in  the  wildernefs,  and  fojourned  in  tents,  he  would  have  a tent  or 
tabernacle  built,  to  fojourn  with  them  alfo.  This  myflery  of  the  tabernacle 
was  fully  underftood  by  the  learned  Nacbmanides , who  in  few  words,  but 
pregnant,  thus  exprelTeth  it,  rW3tPH  nmJD  dflpB  fUPBD  pSnfl  "lpy; 
and  again,  B’D  |3M  1&N  T33n  Hi 5^1  H pfc'Qn  TlD 

: that  is,  The  myftery  of  the  tabernacle  was  this,  that  it  was  to  be  a 
place  for  the  Shechinah , or  habitation  of  divinity  to  be  fixed  in  : and  this, 
no  doubt,  as  a fpecial  type  of  God’s  future  dwelling  in  ChrifFs  hu- 
man nature,  which  was  the  TRUE  SHECHINAH.  But,  when 
the  Jews  were  come  into  their  land,  and  had  there  built  them  houfes,  God 
intended  to  have  a fixed  dwelling- houfe  alfo  ; and  therefore  his  moveable 
tabernacle  was  to  be  turned  into  a Handing  temple.  Whence,  by  imitation, 
came  all  thole  temples  among  the  Heatheos,  which  they  apprehended  as  fo 
many  places  of  peculiar  refidence,  or  habitation,  for  their  deities,  next  the 
heavens,  to  dwell  in  ; as  appears  by  that  of  Stilus , amongft  many  others, 

T arpeie  Pater , qui  templa  fecundam 

Incolis  d ccelo  fedem. — 

Now  the  tabernacle  or  temple  being' thus  as  a houfe  for  God  to  dwell  in 
vifibly,  to  make  up  the  notion  of  dwelling  or  habitation  complete,  there 
muft  be  all  things  fuitable  to  a houfe  belonging  to  it.  Hence,  in  the  holy 
place,  there  muft  be  a table  and  a candleftick,  becaufe  this  was  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  a room  ; as  the  fore-commended  Nachmanides  obferves,  "JED 
ppon  p:y  i-m  tnaa  cz>»  dhp  muom  jn^n,  i.  e.  Headdeth  a 
table  and  a candleftick , becaufe  thefe  Juit  the  notion  of  a dwelling-houfe.  The 
table  muft  have  its  difhes,  and  fpoons,  and  bowls,  and  covers,  belonging  to 
it,  though  they  were  never  ufed,  and  always  be  furnifhed  with  bread  upon  it. 
The  candleftick  muft  have  its  lamps  continually  burning. 

H ence  alfo  there  muft  be  a continual  fire  kept  in  this  houfe  of  God’s  upon 
the  altar,  as  the  focus  of  it  : to  which  notion,  I conceive,  the  prophet 
Jfaiah  doth  allude,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  9.  aptrn’j  'b 

which  I would  thus  tranfiate,  qui  habet  ignem  fuum  in  Sion , fo  cum  fuum  in 

Jerufalem. 

And  befides  all  this,  to  carry  the  notion  ftill  Farther,  there  muft  be  fome 
conftant  meat  and  provifion  brought  into  this  houfe,  which  was  done  in  the 
lacrifices,  that  were  partly  confumed  by  fire  upon  God’s  own  altar,  and 
partly  eaten  by  the  priefts,  which  were  God’s  family,  and  therefore  to  be 
maintained  by  him.  That,  which  was  confumed  upon  God’s  altar,  was 
accounted  G O D’s  MESS,  as  appeareth  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Mala-  ye 
chi , where  the  altar  is  called  GOD’s  TABLE,  and  the  lacrifice  upon 
it  G O D’s  MEAT;  Ye  fay , the  table  of  God  is  polluted , and  the  fruit 
thereof , his  meat,  is  contemptible.  And  often  in  the  Law  the  facrifice  is  called 
God’s  □H'?,  that  is,  his  bread  or  food.  Whence,  in  that  learned  Hebrew 
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book  Cozri , the  king  Haber  objedts  to  the  Jew  Cozar  againft  his  religion*, 
that  it  Teemed  to  place  corporeity  in  God,  in  making  him  to  Teed  upon  the 
flefh  oT  beads  in  theTe  Tacrifices.  To  which  the  Jewifh  doftor  anTwers  ca- 
baliftically  in  this  manner  •,  That  as,  in  men,  corporeal  meat  is  a means  to 
unite  and  continue  the  Toul  (which  is  a ipirit)  to  the  body  ; To,  in  the  land 
of  Ifrael , the  blood  of  beafts  offered  up  in  iacrifice  had  an  attraftive  power 
to  draw  down  divinity,  and  unite  it  to  the  Jews.  And  methinks  this  may 
be  a little  farther  convinced  from  chat  paffage  in  the  50th  Pfalrn , If  I were 
hungry , I would  not  tell  thee  \ for  the  world  is  mine , and  the  fulnefs  thereof. 
Will  I eat  the  flefh  of  bulls , or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? For  though  it  be 
here  denied,  that  God  dijl  really  feed  upon  the  Tacrifices,  yet  it  is  implied 
there  was  Tome  fuch  allufive  fignification  in  them. 

. Wherefore  it  is  farther  obfervable,  that  befide  the  flefh  of  the  bead:  offered 
up  in  facrifice,  there  was  a mincah,  or  meat-offering,  made  of  flour  and  oil, 
and  a libamen , or  drink-offering,  that  was  always  joined  with  the  daily  facri- 
fice, as  the  bread  and  drink,  which  was  to  go  along  with  God’s  meat. 

It  wasalfo  ft r i (ft  1 y commanded,  that  there  fhould  be  fait  in  every  facrifice 
and  oblation,,  becaufe  all  meat  is  unfavoury  without  fait  ; as  R.  Mofes  Bar 
Nachman  hath  here  alfo  well  obferved,  Or)7  DVrrS  “VDD  *"pn  ODD 

n^D  ’bDD  QtJtfV  i.  e.  Becaufe  it  was  not  honourable , that  Gold's  meat 
fhould  be  unfavoury , without  fait. 

Laftly,  all  thefe  things  were  to  be  confumed  on  the  altar  only  by  the  holy 
fire,  that  came  down  from  heaven,  becaufe  they  were  God’s  portion,  and 
therefore  to  be  eaten  or  confumed  by  himfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
And  this  the  devil  fometime  imitated,  in  Tome  Tacrifices  offered  up  to  him. 
For  fo  I underftand  that  paffage  of  Pindar  in  his  Olympiacks,  Ode  VII. 
fpeaking  of  the  Rhodians,  That  when  they  had  prepared,  and  were  come 
to  offer  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  they  had  by  chance  forgotten  to  bring  fire  with 
them  : but  Jupiter,  being  confcious  of  their  good  intentions,  rained  down 
upon  them  A GOLDEN  SHOWER,  (as  I underftand  it)  A> 
SHOWER  of  fire  ; a pure  imitation  of  the  facred  ftory.  Take  it  in 
that  elegant  poet’s  own  words  : 

K mi  toi  ydg  etl6l<rcc{ 

dvzQxv  (pXoyog  l, 

Tiv^xv  3'  ’A  II  Y'  P O I 2 'I  E P O T 2, 
in  dxgo7roAu'  xeivokti  july  £«v- 
Sciv  dyxyun  vitpiAxv, 

YloAvv  J <T£  xgvirov. 


That  is,  according  to  Benedifiushh  metaphrafe,  Etenim  Rhodii  afcenderunt, 
fuamvis  non  habentes  ardentis  femen  ignis.  Verum  dum  injlruunt  facrificiis 
igni  carentibus  aram  in  arce,  illis  quidem  flavam  adducens  nebulam , multum  pluit 
[ Jupiter ] aurum. 

And  Sclinus  reports  it  of  the  Vulcanian  hill  in  Sicily,  that  they,  which 
offered  facrifice  upon  it,  never  put  fire  to  it,  but  expected  it  fhould  be 
kindled  from  heaven.  His  words,  according  to  Salmajius’s  edition,  are 
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rhefe  ; Ncc  longe  inde  Collis  Vulcanius , in  quo  qui  diving  rei  opcrantur,  ligna 
vitea  fuper  eras  ftruunt  ; nec  ignis  adponitur  in  hanc  conger iem.  Cum  prqfici - 
as  intulerunt,  ft  adefi  Deus , fi  facrum  probatur,  farmenta,  licet  viridia , fpon- 
te  concipiunt,  & nullo  infiagrante  halitu , ab  ipfo  numine  Jit  accendium.  Ibi 
epulantes  adludit  fiamma , flexuojis  excffibus  vagabunda , qucm  contigerit 

non  adurit  ; nic  aliud  eji  quam  imago  nuncia  perfebli  rite  Voti.  The  place  is 
very  remarkable  •,  and  where  he  lays  thus,  Epulantes  adludit  fiamma , he  al- 
ludeth  to  that  cuftom  of  feafting  on  the  facrifices,  which  was  before  ex- 
plained. 

I will  add  to  all  this  the  words  of  a late  learned  author,  that  fometime 
Humbled  unawares  upon  this  very  notion,  which  we  are  now  about,  and  yet 
expreft  it  happily  in  this  manner  ; Deus  ad  fuam  cum  populo  Judaorum  fami- 
liaritatem  fignificandam , fibi  ab  illo  carnes,  fanguinem  atqu:  fruges  in  A L- 
T A R I atqtie  ME  NS  A ojferri  votuit , ut  ojlenderet  fe  quafi  C O M- 
1VI  U N E M in  illo  populo  habere  MENSA  M,  ejje  illius  C O N V I- 
V A M perpetuum,  atque  itd  familiariter  cum  illis  habitare. 

And  as  it  was  thus  among  the  Hebrews , fo  it  feems,  that  facrifices  had  the 
notion  offeafts  likewife  among  the  ancient  Perfians,  that  worlhipped  the  fire, 
of  whom  Maximus  Tyrius  thus  relateth,  c,On  tmtygoffvTst  wji  rgop w £V»A£^»o-», 
Ilu^  teirvola,  fV0t£,  i.  e.  bringing  in  the  facrifices  to  the  fire , which  was  their 
god , they  were  wont  to  fay , Ignis,  Domine,  comede. 

The  facrifices  then  being  God’s  feafts,  they  that  did  partake  of  them  muft 
needs  be  his  C O N V I V yE,  and  in  a manner  EAT  and  DRINK 
with  him.  And  that  this  did  bear  the  notion  of  a federal  rite  in  the  Scrip- 
ture’s account,  I prove  from  that  place,  Levit.  ii.  13.  ‘Thoufhalt  not  fuffer 
the  S A L T 0 F T H E CO  V E .NAN  T of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  *,  with 
all  thine  offerings  thou  fhalt  offer  fait.  Where  the  fait,  that  was  to  be  call 
upon  all  the  facrifices,  is  called  THE  SALTOF  THE  COVE- 
NANT, to  fignify,  that  as  men  did  ufe  to  make  covenants  by  eating  and 
drinking  together,  where  fait  is  a neceflary  appendix  ; fo  God  by  thefe  fa- 
crifices, and  the  feafts  upon  them,  did  ratify  and  confirm  his  covenant 
with  thofe,  that  did  partake  of  them,  inalmuch  as  they  did  in  a manner 
EAT  and  DRINK  with  him. 

For  fait  was  ever  accounted  amongft  the  ancients  a moil:  neceflary  conco- 
mitant of  feafts,  and  condiment  of  all  meats.  rmyD 

piTyo  rn’N  na,  faith  the  Jewifh  proverb  in  Beracoth , Omne  convivtum , in 
quo  non  efi  fali turn,  non  eft  convivium.  And  therefore  becaufe  covenants  and 
reconciliations  were  made  by  eating  and  drinking,  where  fait  was  always 
ufed,falt  itfelf  was  accounted  among  the  ancients  A MICITIvE  SYMB  O- 
L U M.  ft,  TfccTre^x,  fal  C?  menfa , was  ul'ed  proverbially  among  the 

Greeks  to  exprefs  f riendfh ip  by;  c'AAa?  ft  Tgxmgaj  in  the  words 

of  Origen  before  quoted  out  of  Archilocus , fal  & mcnfam  tranfgredi,  was  to 
violate  the  molt  facred  league  of  friendlhip.  JEfchines , in  his  oration  De 
per  per  dm  habitd  legatione , hath  a pafifage  very  pertinent  to  this  purpofe  ; Ta? 
ydg  tyi;  1 roXsMi  olkot^  ft  $y[M<rletv  vedi  7rA£iY«  JeT  7roi£iV0a»,  Etetiim  ci - 

vitatis  fales  Id  communem  menfam  ait  fe  plurimi  facere  deb  ere.  Thus  I un- 
derhand 
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derftand  that  fymbol  of  Pythagoras,  tov  uXa.  Tra^a-nOtc-Oat,  (by  Erafntus* s 
leave)  for  friendfhip  and  hofipitality.  There  is  a pregnant  inftanceof  this 
very  phrafe  in  the  Scripture,  Ezra  iv.  14.  where  our  tranflators  read  it 
thus,  Becaufe  we  have  maintenance  from  the  king's  palace : but  the  words  in 
the  Chaldee  run  after  this  manner;  *")3 

i.  e.  quod  fale  palatii  falivimus , Becaufe  we  have  eaten  of  the  king's  fait , 
[that  is,  becaufe  we  have  engaged  ourl'elves  in  a covenant  of  friend  (hip  to 
him,  by  eating  of  his  meat]  therefore  it  is  not  meet  for  us  to  fee  the  king's 
dijhonour.  That  proverb  mentioned  in  Tully  makes  to  this  purpofe,  Mul- 
tos  medios  falis  fimul  edendos  ejfe , ut  amici ti^e  munus  completum  fit  : which 
was,  becaufe  that  federal  fymbol  had  been  fo  often  abufed.  Nay,  hence 
there  remainetha  fuperftitious  cuftom  amongft  us  and  other  nations  to  this 
day,  to  count  the  overturning  of  the  fait  upon  the  table  ominous,  as  be- 
tiding fome  evil  to  him,  towards  whom  it  falls:  Quia  amoris  & amiciti 
fymbolum.  And  by  this  time  I think  I have  given  a fufficie.nt  comment 
upon  rv"Dn  n^B,  the  flit  of  the  covenant  in  the  text. 

Only  I muft  not  forget,  that  as  in  God’s  lacrifices  there  was  ever  fait  to 
be  ufed,  fo  the  like  was  generally  obferved  in  the  Heathen  facrifices;  as 
that  one  place  out  of  Pliny , amongft  many,  fhall  fufficiently  teftify  : Maxi- 
ma falis  authoritas  e facris  velerum  intelligitur , apud  quos  nulla  facra  fine 
mola  falfa  confciebatur.  And  the  reafon  of  it  alfo  is  thus  given  by  that  fa- 
mous fcholiaft  upon  Iliad  <x.  JWt»  el  olxcq  tptXixs  af-SoKov,  becaufe  fait  is  a 
fymbol  of  friend/hip  ; which  is  the  fame  with  that  reafon  given  by  God, 
why  he  would  always  have  fait  in  his  facrifices,  becaufe  it  was  mjn  rV?D» 
chat  is,  fal  fymbolum  feederis , as  before  was  lhewn.  And  this  phrafe,  be- 
ing thus  explained,  will  clearly  expound  that  other  phrafe,  about  which 
criticks  have  laboured  fo  much  in  vain,  where  the  fame  words  are  ufed, 
but  inverted,  and  a covenant  is  called  a covenant  of  fait , as  fait  is  here 
called  the  fait  of  the  covenant , Numb,  xviii.  19.  and  2 Chron.  xiii.  5.  viz . 
becaufe  covenants  were  eftablifhed  by  eating  and  drinking  together,  where 
fait  was  a necefiary  appendix. 

Now  therefore,  that  we  may  return  : As  the  legal  lacrifices,  with  the 
feafts  upon  thofe  facrifices,  were  FEDERAL  RITES  between  God 
and  men  ; in  like  manner,  I fay,  the  Lord’s  fupper  under  the  Gofpel, 
which  we  have  already  proved  to  be  EPULUM  SACRIFICI ALE,  a 
feafl  upon  facrifice , muft  needs  be  EPULUM  FOEDERALE,  a 
feafl  of  amity  and  friendfhip  between  God  and  men  ; where,  by  eating  and 
drinking  at  God’s  own  table,  and  of  his  meat,  we  are  taken  into  a facred 
covenant,  and  inviolable  league  of  friendfhip  with  him. 

Which  I will  confirm  from  that  forecommended  place,  whence  I 
have  already  proved,  that  the  Lord’s  lupper  is  a feafl  upon  facrifice. 
For  there  the  Apoftle  thus  dehorts  the  Corinthians  from  eating  of 
the  feafts  upon  idol-facrifices,  which  are  a parallel  to  the  feaft  upon 
the  Chriftian  facrifice  in  the  Lord’s  fupper,  becaufe  this  was  to  have 
fellowfhip  and  federal  communion  with  devils  : The  things,  that  the  Gentiles 
J'acrific  e,  they  facrifice  to  devils , and  not  to  God  ; and  I would  not , brethren , 
that  ye  fhould  have  FELLOWSHIP  (or  COMMUNION,  xotmvlxv)  with  de- 
vils. Where  the  comment  of  St.  Chryfoflome  is  excellent  to  our  purpofe; 
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Eil  yxo  hr  xvQguz ruv  to  xotvuveTv  x\uv  .*e)  Tgx tte^j  (p»A !x<;  f,  ovy.So\ov  ym 7a»,  sy- 

E7r)  Axiy-ovuv  Ttro  <rv[j.Gr\wA‘  that  is.  If  among  men  to  communicate  of  bread 
and  fait  be  a token  and  fymbol  of  friendfhipft  mufl  carry  the  fame  notion  between 
men  and  devils  in  the  idol-fiafts.  If  therefore  to  eat  the  facrifice  of  devils 
be  to  have  federal  communion  with  thofe devils,  to  whom  it  was  offered ; then 
to  eat  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  once  offered  up  to  God,  in  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
is  to  have  federal  communion  with  God. 

There  is  an  excellent  ftory  in  Maimonides  his  Moreh  Nevochim , concern- 
ing an  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Zabii  of  feafting  together  with  their  gods  in 
this  federal  way,  which  will  much  illuftrate  this  notion  : for,  going  about  to 
give  the  reafon,  why  the  eating  of  blood  was  forbidden  in  the  law,  he  fetches 
it  from  the  idolatrous  ufe  of  it  then  in  Mofes’s  time  among  the  Zabii-,  ac- 
cording to  his  principles,  who  thought  the  reafon  of  all  the  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts was  to  be  fetched  from  fome  fuch  accidental  grounds,  becaufe  thole 
Jaws  were  not  prim<ey  but  fecund <e  intentionis  in  God.  Mult  arum  legum  ra- 
tioncs  & cauf<e  (faith  he)  mi  hi  innotuerunt  ex  cognitione  fideiy  rituum , 6? 
cullus  Zabiorum. 

By  thefe  Zabii  he  means  the  ancient  Chaldeans  the  word  in  the  original 
Arabick,  according  to  the  copy  of  Jofeph  Scaliger , being  thus  written, 

A Vento  Apeliote  fic  ditti,  (as  he  * obferves  ) quafi  dicas* In  Epift.Gz. 

Orienta’les.  And  that  book,  which  Maimonides  fo  often  quoteth  concerning ‘cJ/aubodLi, 
that  nation,  their  rites  and  religion,  is  (till  extant  among  the  Mahumetan 
Arabians,  as  the  fame  Scaliger  avoucheth.  The  ftory  then  is  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  tranftatron  of  Rabbi  Abben  Gibbon , lih.  3.  cap.  4 6. 

tjso  iriiM  O’baiN  nr  Sa  opi  naj^n  >j>pa  kdb  jon  m.“i  o y-t 
cap  *\nnvn  noa  VtojnC'  ^aKBorown  pro  n wo  atm  iw 

own  nppoa pronrT row  roa rn?fipn  mppio mwa»i  own;  i.e. 

Licet  fanguis  impurus  & immundus  admodum  fuerit  in  ocnlis  Zabiorum , tarnen 
ab  illis  comejlus  fuerit , eo  quod  exiftimdruHt  *C  I B U M H UNC  ESSE 
DjEMONU  M,  G?  quod  isy  qui  eum  comedit , hdc  rati  one  COMMU  N I- 
C AT  1 O N E M aliquam  am  dremonibus  haberet,  it  a ut  familiariter  cum  illo 
converfenlur,  & futura  ei  aperiant.  But  becaufe  others  of  them  did  abhor 
the  eating  of  blood,  as  a thing  repugnant  unto  nature,  they  performed  this 
fervice  in  a little  different  manner.  GH’Ppa  nt£’p  rvnE?  Oit^R  DS5*  1>HV 

nana  d»b.*w  i*m  onan  paa  in  dndib>  nan  sm  »a  om  rb on 
non  aoD  aron  ncs  wn  wa  o^aijo  ni'sna  \n  wa  roa  apapar 
Y?aN*orii  DJUD  am  r&tt  om  V?aa’  rw  nppoa  \ onovn 

by  o'aa  VaaMt?  napa  ona  rppmi  mnani  nanan  rrnn  mai  n^an 
oi^na  onatmra  ^b  onn  dw  d.P  wan  nnN  acnoai  *ton  \nbv 

cn^  Y?’PV)  nmnpn  dnn  TVJV;  i.  e.  Matt  antes  bejliam  aliquam,  fan - 
guinem  in  circulo  fedenles  comedebant  •,  imaginantes  ftbi  in  hoc  opere , ipfts 
CARNEM  COMEDENT1BUS,  Bamones  ILLUM  SAN- 
GUINEM  COMEDERE,  is!  hunc  ejfe  IPSO  RUM  Cl  BUM, 
hoeque  medio  AMI  Cl TI  AM,  F R ATE R N I TATE  M &?  FAME 
LIAR  I TAT  E M inter  ipfos  contrahi , quia  omnes  in  ima  menfa  edunt,  uno 
confeffu  accumbunt. 

As  for  the  former  part  of  this  ftory,  I find  it  alfo  in  Rabbi  Mofes  Bar 
Nachman  upon  Deut ..  xii.  23.  where  he  goes  about  to  give  the  reafon  why 

blood- 
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blood  was  forbidden  in  the  law,  as  Maimonides  did,  although,  in  the  firft 
place,  he  faith,  it  was  becaufe  blood  ferved  in  the  facrificys  for  expiation, 
Otherwife  than  Maimonides , (for  there  was  a great  controverfy  between  thefe 
two  dofbors  about  the  nature  of  facrifices:)  but  yet,  in  the  fecond  place  alfo, 
he  brings  in  this,  alfo,  becaufe  it  was  ufed  fuperftitioufly  by  the  Heathens 
in  the  worfhip  of  their  idol-gods.  O Dnn  mi3J^ 

D’Nnp  on  )b'*a  yoo  1 Dm  nnn  craao  rn 

rn  nam — onop  canan  noi  conn  nnt vn  [nbw 

DHirit;  CDH’JDl  13  D3*M3JJ33  •,  i.  e.  They  performed  their  fuperftitious  no  or - 
flip*  by  eating  of  blood  in  this  manner  ; they  gathered  together  blood  for  the 
devils  their  idol-gods , and  then  they  came  themfelves , and  did  eat  of  that  blood 
w.  th  them , as  being  the  devils  GUESTS,  and  INVITED  to  E AT  at 
the  TABLE  of  devils  ■,  and  fo  were  JOINED  in  federal  fociety  with 
them.  And  by  this  kind  of  communion  with  devils , they  were  able  topropbeff 
and  for  el  el  things  to  com’. 
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EJcsGj,  w Ti'.aov'  0 yy-o  EJotcwv  uxgccs  Xctrixvl^ei. 


To  the  Honourable 


HOUSE  of  COMMONS. 

TH  E fcope  of  this  Sermon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your 
patience,  Worthy  Senators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  that 
opinion,  but  only  to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chriflr,  as  the 
pith  and  kernel  of  all  religion  *,  without  which,  I may  boldly 
lay,  all  the  feveral  forms  of  religion,  though  we  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo 
much  in  them,  are  but  fo  many  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  many  opinions 
about  religion,  that  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contended  for  on  all 
fides,  where  this  doth  not  lie  at  the  bottom,  are  but  fo  many  lhadows 
fighting  with  one  another  : fo  that  I may  well  lay  of  the  true  Chriftian, 
that  is  indee  1 poffefTed  of  the  life  of  Chriftianity,  in  oppofition  to  all  thofe 
that  are  but  lightly  tinctured  with  the  opinions  of  it,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet, 

r’Oi£>?  7r£7rvuTiXJ,  ral  o u;  crx.ial  ctiWas-;. 

Wherefore  I could  not  think  any  thing  elfe,  either  more  necefiary  for 
Cliriltians  in  general,  or  more  feafonable  at  this  time,  than  to  ftir  them  up 
to  the  real  elt.iblifhment  of  the  righteoufnefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and 
V o l.  II.  6 S that 


Dedication,^  the 

that  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  which  the  Apoftle  fpeaketh  of. 
That  fo  they  might  not  content  themfelves  with  mere  pliancies  and  con- 
ceits of  Chrifl-,  without  the  fpirit  of  Chrift  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  ~ 
Chrift  himfelf  'inwardly  formed  in  their  hearts  ; nor  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  the  meer  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they  conceive, 
whilft  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine  life,  which  Chrift  came 
to  kindle  in  men’s  fouls  ; and  therefore  are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal 
upon  a violent  obtruding  of  their  own  opinions  and  apprehenfions  upon 
others,  which  cannot  give  entertainment  to  them  : which,  bcfides  its  repug- 
nancy to  the  doblrine  and  example  of  Chrift  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the  bel- 
lows, that  will  blow  a fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  Chriftian  common- 
wealths ; whilft,  in  the  mean  time,  thefe  hungry  and  ftar.ved  opinions  de- 
vour all  the  lire ’and  fubftance  of  religion,  as  the  lean  kine  in-  Pharaoh's 
dreim  did  eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  laftly,  pleafe  themfelves  only  in  the  vio- 
lent oppofing  of  other  men’s  fuperftitions,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
prefent  times,  without  fubftituting  in  the  room  of  them  an  inward  prin- 
ciple of  fpirit  and  fife  in  their  own  (ouis.  For  I fear  many  of  us,  that  pull 
down  idols  in  churches,  may  fee  them  up  in  our  'hearts ; and  wiiilft  we 
quarrel  with  painted  glafs,  make  no  fcruple  at  all  of  entertaining  many  foul 
lufts  in  our  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them. 

This,  in  general,  was  the  defign  of  this  following  difcourfe,  which  you 
were  pleafed,  noble  Senators,  not  only  to  exprefs  your  good  acceptance  of,, 
but  alfo  to  give  a real  fignification  of  your  great  undelcrved  favour  to  the 
author  of  it.  Who  therefore  cannot  but,  as  the  leaft  expreffion  of  his  thank- 
fulnefs,  humbly  devote  it  to  you  •,  prefenting  it  here  again  to  your  eye  in 
the  fame  form,  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  your  ear.  Defirous  of  nothing 
more,  than  that  it  might  be  fame  way  ufeful  to  you,  to  kindle  in  you  the 
life  and  heat  of  that,  which  is  endeavoured  here  to  be  defcribed  upon  pa- 
per ; that  you  may  exprefs  it,  both  in  your  private  converfatious,  and  tike- 
wife  in  all  - your  public k employments  for  the  commonwealth.  That  you 
may,  by  your  kindly  influence,  effeftually  encourage  all  goodnefs  i and  by 
virtue  of  your  power  and  authority  (to  ule  the  phrafe  of  Solomon ) fcatter 
azuay  all  evil  with  your  eye , as  the  fun  by  his  beams  fcattereth  the  miffs  and 
vapours.  That  from  you  judgment  may  run  down  like  waters,  and  righteouf- 
nefs  like  a mighty  ftream , to  refrefh  this  whole  land,  that  thirfteth  after 
them  : which,  whilft  you  diftribute  them  plentifully  to  others,  will  beftow 
both  ftrength  and  honour  to  yourfelves.  For  juftice  and  righteoufnefs  are 
the  eftablifhment  of  every  throne,  of  all  civil  power  and  authority  *,  and  if 
thefe  fhould  once  forfake  it,  though  there  be  lions  to  fupport  it,  it  could 
not  ftand  long.  Thefe,  together  with  a good  peace,  well  fettled  in  a com- 
monwealth, are  all  the  outward  felicity  we  can  expebt,  till  that  happy  time 
come,  which  the  prophet  foretelleth,  and  is  therefore  more  than  a Flatoni- 
cal  idea  •,  when  the  wolf  Jhall  dwell  with  the  lamb , and  the  leopard  Jhall  lie 
down  with  the  kid , and  the  calf , and  the  young  lion , and  the  fading  toge- 
ther, and  a little  child  lead  them : When  the  fucking  child  fall  play  on  the \ 
bole  of  the  afp , and  the  weaned  child  fall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice  den  : 
When  they  fall  not  hurt  nor  dejlroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain  for  the  earth 
fall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord , as  the  waters  cover  the  fea. 
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I have  but  one  word  more,  if  you  pleafe  to  give  me  leave  ; That  after 
your  care  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  publick  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  you  would  think  it  worthy  of  you  to  promote  ingenuous 
learning,  and  call  a favourable  influence  upon  it.  I mean  not  that  only, 
which  furnifheth  the  pulpit,  which  you  feem  to  be  very  regardful  of  ; but 
that,  which  is  more  remote  from  fuch  popular  ufe,  in  the  feveral  kinds  of 
it,  which  yet  are  all  of  them  both  very  fubfervient  to  religion,  and  ufeful 
to  the  commonwealth.  There  is  indeed  a fcvJoirxJst'oi,  as  the  philofopher 
tells  us,  a baftardly  kind  of  literature , and  a ipsvJuvu/AK  iyvw<r as  the  Apoftle 
inftrudteth  us,  a knowledge  falfely  fo  called  5 which  deferve  not  to  be  pleaded 
for.  But  the  noble  and  generous  improvement  of  our  underftanding  faculty, 
in  the  true  contemplation  of  the  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  other  attributes  of 
God,  in  this  great  fabrick  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  eafily  be  difparaged, 
without  a blemifh  caft  upon  the  Maker  of  it.  Doubtlefs,  we  may  as  well 
enjoy  that,  which  God  hath  communicated  of  himfelf  to  the  creatures,  by 
this  larger  faculty  of  our  underftandings,  as  by  thofe  narrow  and  low  facul- 
ties of  our  fenfes ; and  yet  no  body  counts  it  to  be  unlawful  to  hear  a lefTon 
played  upon  the  lute,  or  to  fmell  at  a rofe.  And  thefe  raifed  improve- 
ments of  our  natural  underftandings  may  be  as  well  fubfervient,  and  fub- 
ordinate  to  a divine  light  in  our  minds,  as  the  natural  ufe  of  thefe  outward 
creatures  here  below  to  the  life  of  God  in  our  hearts.  Nay,  all  true  know- 
ledge doth  of  itfelf  naturally  tend  to  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  it ; and 
would  ever  be  raifing  of  our  fouls  up  upon  its  wings  thither,  did  not  we 
y-uTiyjiv  iv  aJ \ydx,  detain  it , and  hold  it  down,  in  unright eoufnefs , as  the 
Apoftle  fpeaketh.  All  philofophy  to  a wife  man,  to  a truly  fandtified 
mind,  as  he  in  Plutarch  fpeaketh,  is  but  uA«  T»k  GeoAoyix?,  matter  for  divi- 
nity to  work  upon.  Religion  is  the  queen  of  all  thofe  inward  endowments  of 
the  foul  ; and  all  pure  natural  knowledge,  all  virgin  and  undeflowered  arts 
and  fciences,  are  her  handmaids,  that  rife  up,  and  call  her  blefled.  I need 
not  tell  you,  how  much  the  fkill  of  tongues  and  languages,  befldes  the  excel- 
lent ufe  of  all  philology  in  general,  conduceth  to  the  right  underftanding 
of  the  letter  of  facred  writings,  on  which  the  fpiritual  notions  muft  be  built  j 
for  none  can  poflibly  be  ignorant  of  that,  which  have  but  once  heard  of  a 
tranflation  of  the  Bible.  The  Apoftle  exhorteth  private  Chriftians  to 
whatfoever  things  are  lovely , whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report , if  there 
be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife , to  think  on  thofe  things:  and  there- 
fore it  may  well  become  you,  noble  Gentlemen  in  your  publick  fphere, 
to  encourage  fo  noble  a thing  as  knowledge  is,  which  will  reflect  fo  much 
luftre  and  honour  back  again  upon  yourfelves.  That  God  would  direct  you 
in  all  your  counfels,  and  ftill  blefs  you,  and  profper  you  in  all  your  flneere 
endeavours  for  the  publick  good,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 
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And  hereby  we  do  know , that  we  know  him , if  we  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

He  that  faith,  I know  him , and  keepeth  not  his  commandments , A 
/)7?r5  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

WE  have  much  enquiry  concerning  knowledge  in  t-hefe  latter 
times.  The  Tons  of  Adam  are  now  as  bufy  as  ever  himfelf  was 
about  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  fhaking  the 

boughs  of  it,  and  fcrambling  for  the  fruit ; whilft,  I fear,  many 

are  too  unmindful  of  the  tree  of  life.  And  though  there  be  now  no  cheru- 
bims  with  their  flaming  fwords  to  fl  ight  men  oft'  from  it  •,  yet  the  way, 
that  leads  to  it,  feems  to  be  lb  folitary  and  untrodden,  as  if  there  were  but 
lew,  that  had  any  mind  to  fade  of  the  fruit  of  it.  There  be  many,  that 
fpeak  of  new  glimpfesand  difcoveries  of  truth,  of  dawnings  of  gofpel-light », 
and  no  queftion  but  God  hath  referved  much  of  this  for  the  very  evening 
and  fun-let  of  the  world  ; for  in  the  latter  days  knowledge  Jljall  be  in  ere  a fed  :■ 
but  yet  I wifh  we  could  in  the  mean  time  fee  that  day  to  dawn,  which  the 
Apoftle  fpeaks  of,  and  that  day  far  to  arife  in  men's  hearts.  I wifh,  whilft 
we  talk  of  light,  and  difpute  about  truth,  we  could  walk  more  as  children 

of  the  light.  Whereas,  if  S.  John's  rule  be  good  here  in  the  text,  that  no 

man  truly  knows  Chrift,  but  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments  •,  it  is  much 
to  be  fufpedted,  that  many  of  us,  which  pretend  to  light,  have  a thick  and 
gloomy  darknefs  within,  over-fpreading  our  fouls. 

There  be  now  many  large  volumes  and  difeourfes  written  concerning 
Chrift,  thoufands  of  controverfies  di  feu  fifed,  infinite  problems  determined 
concerning  his  divinity,  humanity,  union  of  both  together,  and  whatnot? 
fo  that  our  bookifh  Chriftians,  that  have  all  their  religion  in  writings  and 
papers,  think  they  are  now  completely  furnilhed  with  all  kind  of  know- 
ledge concerning  Chrift  ; and  when  they  fee  all  their  leaves  lying  about 
them,  they  think  they  have  a goodly  flock  of  knowledge  and  truth,  and 
cannot  poflibly  mifs  of  the  way  to  heaven  as  if  religion  were  nothing  but 
a little  book-craft,  a mere  paper- (kill. 

But  if  S.  John's  rule  here  be  good,  we  muft  not  judge  of  our  knowing 
of  Chrift  by  our  (kill  in  books  and  papers,  but  by  our  keeping  of  his  conv 
mandments.  And  that,  I fear,  will  difeover  many  of  us  (notwithftanding 
all  this  light,  which  we  boaft  of  round  about  us)  to  have  nothing  but  Egyp- 
tian darknefs  within. our  hearts. 

The  vulgar  fort  think,  that  they  know  Chrift  enough  out  of  their  creeds 
and  catechil'ms,  and  confeffions  of  faith  •,  and  if  they  have  but  a little  ac- 
quainted themfelves  with  thefe,  and  like  parrots  conned  the  words  of  them, 
they  doubt  not,  but  that  they  are  luflkiently  inftruefted  in  all  the  myfteries 
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of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Many  of  the  more  learned,  if  theycan  but 
wrangle  and  difpure  about  Chrid,  imagine  themfelves  to  be  grown  great 
proficients  in  the  fchool  of  Chrid. 

The  greated  part  of  the  world,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  think* 
that  there  is  no  need  of  purging  and  purifying  of  their  hearts  for  the  right 
knowledge  of  Chrift  and  his  gofpel  •,  but  though  their  lives  be  never  fo 
wicked,  their  hearts  never  fo  foul  within,  yet  they  may  know  Chrift  diffi- 
dently out  of  their  treatifes  and  difcourfes,  out  of  their  meer  fyftems  and 
bodies  of  divinity  r which  I deny  not  to  be  ufeful  in  a fubordinate  way  ; 
although  our  Saviour  prefcribeth  his  difciples  another  method  to  come  to 
the  right  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  by  doing  of  God’s  will  •,  He  that 
will  do  my  father's  will,  (faith  he)  Jhall  know  of  the  doffrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God.  He  is  a true  Cnridian  indeed,  not  he,  that  is  only  book-taught, 
but  he,  that  is  God-taught  ; he,  that  hath  an  until  ion  from  the  Holy  One  (as  our 
Apodle  cal  lech  i t)  that  teacheth  him  all  things  \ he,  that  hath  the  fpirit  of 
Chrift  within  him,  that  fearcheth  out  the  deep  things  of  God : for  as  no  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a man , fave  the- fpirit  of  a man , which  is  in  him  ; even 
fo  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man , but  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Ink  and  paper  can  never  make  us  Chriftians,  can  never  beget  a new  na- 
ture, a living  principle  in  us  ; can  never  form  Chrift,  or  any  true  notions 
of  ipiritual  things  in  our  hearts.  The  Gofpel,  that  new  law,  which  Chrift  de- 
livered to  the  world,  it  is  not  merely  a dead  letter  without  us,  but  a quicken- 
ing fpirit  within  us.  Cold  theorems  and  maxims,  dry  and  jejune  difputes* 
lean  iyllogidical  reafonings,  could  never  yet  of  themfelves  beget  the  lead 
glim  pie  of  true  heavenly  light,  the  lead  fap  of  faving  knowledge  in  any 
heart.  Ail  this  is  but  the  groping  of  the  poor  dark  fpirit  of  man  after 
truth,  to  find  it  out  with  his  own  endeavours,  and  feel  it  with  his  own  cold 
and  benumbed  hands.  Words  and  fyllables,  which  are  but  dead  things, 
cannot  poffibly  convey  the  living  notions  of  heavenly  truths  to  us.  The 
fecret  myderies  of  a divine  life,  of  a new  nature,  of  Chrid  formed  in  our 
hearts,  they  cannot  be  written  or  fpoken,  language  and  expreffions  cannot 
reach  them  ; neither  can  they  be  ever  truly  underdood,  except  the  foul  it- 
felf  be  kindled  from  within,  and  awakened  into  the  life  of  them.  A pain- 
ter, that  would  draw  a role,  though  he  may  flourifii  fome  likenefs  of  it  in 
figure  and  colour,  yet  he  can  never  paint  the  feent  and  fragrancy  ; or  if  he 
would  draw  a flame,  he  cannot  put  a condant  heat  into  his  colours  •,  he 
cannot  make  his  pencil  drop  a found,  as  the  echa  in  the  epigram  mocks  at 
him  ; 

Si  vis  fimilem  pingere,  pinge  fonum. 

All  the  fkill  of  cunning  artrzans  and  mechanicks  cannot  put  a principle  of 
life  into  a datue  of  their  own  making.  Neither  are  we  able  to  inclofe  in 
words  and  letters  the  life,  fou’,  and  eflence  of  any  fpiritu.d  truths,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  incorporate  it  in  them. 

Some  philofophers  have  determined,  that  d^rr,  is  not  JIcxhtC,  virtue  can- 
not be  taught,  by  any  certain  rules  or  precepts.  Men  and  books  may  pro- 
pound fome  directions  to  us,  that  may  fet  us  in  fuch  a way  of  life  and  prac- 
tice, as  in  which  we  dull  at  lid  find  it  within  ourfelves,  and  be  experimen- 
tally 
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tally  acquainted  with  it  •,  but  they  cannot  teach  it  us  like  a mechanick  art'  or 
trade.  No,  furely,  there  is  a fpirit  in  man  *,  tend  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  underftanding.  But  we  fhall  not  meet  with  this  fpirit  anywhere 
but  in  the  way  of  obedience  : the  knowledge  of  Chrift,  and  the  keeping  of 
his  commandments,  muft  always  go  together,  and  be  mutual  caufes  of  one 
another. 

Hereby  we  know , that  we  know  him , if  we  keep  his  commandments. 

Pie  that  faith , I know  him,  ■ and  keepeth  not  his  commandments , is  a lyar , 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

I come  now  unto  thefe  words  themfelves,  which  are  fo  pregnant,  that  I 
fhall  not  need  to  force  out  any  thing  at  all  from  them:  1 (hall  therefore 
only  take  notice  of  fome  few  obfervations  which  drop  from  them  of  their 
own  accord,  and  then  conclude  with  fome  application  of  them  to  ourfelves. 

I.  Firft  then,  If  this  be  the  right  way  and  method  of  difeovering  our  know- 
ledge of  Chrift , by  our  keeping  his  commandments  j then  we  may  fafely  draw 
conclusions  concerning  ourftate  and  condition  from  the  conformity  of  our  lives  to 
the  will  of  Chrift , 

Would  we  know,  whether  we  know  Chrift  aright,  let  us  confider  whe- 
ther the  life  of  Chrift  be  in  us.  Qui  non  habet  vitam  Chrift  /,  Chrift  urn  non 
habet  •,  he  that  hath  not  the  life  of  Chrift  in  him,  he  hath  nothing  but  the 
name,  nothing  but  a phancy  of  Chrift,  he  hath  not  the  lubftance  of  him. 
He  that  builds  his  houfe  upon  this  foundation,  not  an  airy  notion  of  Chrift 
fwimming  in  his  brain,  but  Chrift  really  dwelling  and  living  in  his  heart, 
as  our  Saviour  himfclf  witnefieth,  he  buildeth  his  houfe  upon  a rock  \ and 
when  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow,  and  the  rain  defeends,  and 
beats  upon  it,  it  fhall  ftand  impregnably.  But  he  that  builds  all  his  com- 
fort upon  an  ungrounded  perfuafton,  that  God  from  all  eternity  hath  loved 
him,  and  abfolutely  decreed  him  to  life  and  happinefs,  and  feeketh  not 
for  God  really  dwelling  in  his  foul  ^ he  -builds  his  houfe  upon  a quick-fand, 
and  it  fhall  fuddenly  fink  and  be  fwallowed  up:  His  hope  fhall  be  cut  eft. \ and 
his  truftftjall  be  a fpider’s  web  he  ftoall  lean  upon  his  houfe , but  it  fhall  not 
ftand  \ he  ftoall  hold  it  faft , but  it  fhall  not  endure. 

We  are  no  where  commanded  to  pry  into  thefe  fecrets,  but  the  wholefome 
counfel  and  advice  given  us  is  this,  to  make  our  calling  and  election  fure. 
We  have  no  warrant  in  Scripture  to  peep  into  thefe  hidden  rolls  and. volumes 
of  eternity,  and  to  make  it  our  firft  thing,  that  we  do,  when  we  come  to 
Chrift,  to  fpell  out  our  names  in  the  ftars,  and  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  we 
are  certainly  elefted  to  everlafting  happinefs,  before  we  fee  the  image  of 
God,  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs,  fhaped  in  our  hearts.  God’s  ever- 
lafting decree  is  too  dazzling  and  bright  an  obje<5t  for  us  at  firft  to  fet  our 
eye  uoon.  It  is  far  eafier  and  fafer  for  us  to  look  upon  the  rays  of  his 
goodnefs  and  holinefs,  as  they  are  reflected  in  our  hearts,  and  there  to  read 
the  mild  and  gentle  characters  of  God’s  love  to  us,  in  our  love  to  him,  and 
our  hearty  compliance  with  his  heavenly  will  ; as  it  is  fafer  for  us,  if  we 
would  fee  the  fun,  to  look  upon  it  here  below  in  a pail  of  water,  than  to 
call  up  our  daring  eyes  upon  the  body  of  the  fun  itfclf,  which  is  too  radiant 
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and  fcOrdfing  for  us.  The  beft  aftiirance,  that  any  one  can  have  of  his  inte- 
reft  in  God,  is  doubtlefs  the  conformity  of  his  foul  to  him.  Thofe  divine 
ptirpofes,  whatfoever  they  be,  are  altogether  unfearchable  and  unknowable 
bv  us ; they  lie  wrapt  up  in  everlafting  darknefs,  and  covered  in  a deep  abyfs  •, 
Who  is  able  to  fathom  the  bottom  of  them  ? 

Let  us  not  therefore  make  this  our  firft  attempt  towards  God  and  religion, 
to  perfuade  ourfelves  ftrongly  of  thefe  everlafting  decrees : for  if  at  our  firft 
flight  we  aim  fo  high,  we  fhall  haply  but  fcorch  our  wings,  and  be  ftruck 
back  with  lightning,  as  thofe  giants  of  old  were,  that  would  needs  attempt 
to  afTault  heaven.  And  it  is  indeed  a moft  gigantick  eflay  to  thrnft  our- 
felves fo  boldly  into  the  lap  of  heaven  •,  it  is  a prank  of  Nimrod , of  a 
mighty  hunter,  thus  ruddy  to  deal  with  God,  and  to  force  heaven  and 
happinefs  before  his  face,  whether  he  will  or  no.  The  way  to  obtain  a 
good  afiurance  indeed  ©f  our  title  to  heaven,  is  not  to  clamber  up  to  it  by 
a ladder  of  our  own  ungrounded  perfuafions,  but  to  dig  as  low  as  hell  by 
humility  and  felf-denial  in  our  own  hearts : And  though  this  may  feem  to 
be  the  fartheft  way  about,  yet  it  is  indeed  the  neareft  and  fafeft  way  to  it. 
We  mud  dvccQodviiv  xd.ru,  and  >ca1a€an/sui  clvu,  as  the  Greek  epigram  fpeaks, 
afcend  downward , and  defcend  upward , if  we  would  indeed  come  to  heaven, 
or  get  any  true  perfuafion  of  our  title  to  it. 

The  moft  gallant  and  triumphant  confidence  of  a Chriftian  rifeth  fafely 
and  furely  on  this  low  foundation,  that  lies  deeper  under  ground,  and 
there  {lands  firmly  and  ftedfaftly.  When  our  heart  is  once  turned  into  a 
conformity  with  the  word  of  God,  when  we  feel  our  will  perfectly  to  con- 
cur with  his  will,  we  fhall  then  prefently  perceive  a fpirit  of  adoption  with- 
in ourfelves,  teaching  us  to  cry  Abba,  Father.  We  fhall  not  then  care  for 
peeping  into  thofe  hidden  records. of  eternity,  to  fee  whether  our  names  be 
written  there  in  golden  characters  •,  no,  we  fhall  find  a copy  of  God’s 
thoughts  concerning  us  written  in  our  own  breafts.  There  we  may  read  the 
characters  of  his  favour  to  us  •,  there  we  may  feel  an  inward  fenfe  of  his  love 
ro  us,  flowing  out  of  our  hearty  and  unfeigned  love  to  him.  And  we  fhall 
be  more  undoubtedly  perfuaded  of  it,  than  if  any  of  thofe  winged  watch- 
men above,  that  are  privy  to  heaven’s  fecrets,  fhould  come  and  tell  us, 
that  they  law  our  names  enrolled  in  thofe  volumes  of  eternity.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  though  we  ftrive  to  perfuade  ourfelves  never  fo  confident- 
ly, that  God  from  all  eternity  hath  loved  us,  and  eledled  us  to  life  and  hap- 
pinefs *,  if  we  do  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  entertain  any  iniquity  within  our 
hearts,  and  willingly  clofe  with  any  luft-,  do  what  we  can,  we  Ilia II  find 
many  a cold  qualm  ever  now  and  then  feizing  upon  us  at  approaching  dan- 
gers ; and  when  death  itfelf  fhall  grimly  look  us  in  the  face,  we  fhall  fed 
our  hearts  even  to  die  within  us,  and  our  fpirits  quite  faint  away,  though 
we  ftrive  to  raife  them  and  recover  them  never  fo  much  with  the  ftrong 
waters  and  aqua-vita  of  our  own  ungrounded  prefumprions.  The  leaft  in- 
ward luft  willingly  continued  in  will  be  like  a worm,  fretting  the  gourd  of 
our  icily  confidence  and  prefumptuous  perfuafion  of  God’slove,  and  always 
gnawing  at  t e root  of  it  ; and  though  we  ftrive  to  keep  it  alive,  and  con- 
tinually befprinkle  it  with  l'ome  dews  of  our  own,  yet  it  will  be  always  dy- 
ing and  withering  in  our  bo  foms.  But  a good  confidence  within  will  be  al- 
4 ways 
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ways  better  to  a Chriftian,  than  health  to  his  navel , or  marrow  to  his  bones  *, 
it  will  be  an  everlafting  cordial  to  his  heart  ; it  will  be  fofter  to  him  than 
a bed  of  down,  and  he  may  deep  fecurely  upon  it  in  the  midft  of  raging 
and  tempeftuous  feas,  when  the  winds  blufter,  and  the  waves  beat  round 
about  him.  A good  confcience  is  the  beft  looking-glafs  of  heaven,  in  which 
the  foul  may  fee  God’s  thoughts  and  purpofes  concerning  it,  as  fo  many 
fliining  liars  refledted  to  it.  Hereby  we  know  Chrift , hereby  we  knou ^ that 
Chrijt  loves  us,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 

II.  Secondly,  If  hereby  only  we  know,  that  we  know  Chr ift,by  our  keeping 
his  commandments,  then  the  knowledge  of  Chrift  doth  not  confift  merely  in  a 
few  barren  notions , in  a form  of  certain  dry  and faplefs  opinions. 

Chrift  came  not  into  the  world  to  fill  our  heads  with  mere  fpeculations, 
to  kindle  a fire  of  wrangling  and  contentious  difpute  amongft  us,  and  to 
warm  our  fpirirs  againft  one  another  with  nothing  but  angry  and  peevifh 
debates  j whilft  in  the  mean  time  our  hearts  remain  all  ice  within  towards 
God,  and  have  not  the  leaft  fpark  of  true  heavenly  fire  to  melt  and  thaw 
them.  Chrift  came  not  to  poftefs  our  brains  only  with  fome  cold  opi- 
nions, that  fend  down  nothing  but  a freezing  and  benumbing  influence  upon 
our  hearts.  Chrift  was  vita  magfter , not  fchola : and  he  is  the  beft  Chri- 
ftian,  whofe  heart  beats  with  the  trueftpulfe  towards  heaven  •,  not  he,  whole 
head  fpinneth  out  the  find!  cobwebs. 

He  that  endeavours  really  to  mortify  his  lufts,  and  to  comply  with  that 
truth  in  his  life,  which  his  confcience  is  convinced  of,  is  nearer  a Chriftian, 
though  he  never  heard  of  Chrift,  than  he,  that  believes  all  the  vulgar  ar- 
ticles of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  plainly  denieth  Chrift  in  his  life. 

Surely  the  way  to  heaven,  that  Chrift  hath  taught  us,  is  plain  and  eafy,  if 
we  have  but  honeft  hearts : we  need  not  many  criticifins,  many  fchool-di- 
ftindtions,  to  cometo  a right  underftanding  of  it.  Surely  Chrift  came  not 
to  enfnare  us  and  entangle  us  with  captious  niceties,  or  to  puzzle  our  heads 
with  deep  fpeculations,  and  lead  us  through  hard  and  craggy  notions  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I perfuade  myfelf,  that  no  man  fhall  ever  be  kept 
out  of  heaven  for  not  comprehending  myfteries,  that  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  fhallow  underftanding,  if  he  had  but  an  honeft  and  good  heart,  that 
was  ready  to  comply  with  Chrift’s  commandments.  Say  not  in  thy  heart, 
who  [hall  afeend  into  heaven  ? that  is,  with  high  fpeculations,  to  bring  down 
Chrift  from  thence*,  or,  who  fhall  defend  into  the  abyfs  beneath ? that  is, 
with  deep  fear.ching  thoughts  to  fetch  up  Chrift  from  thence:  but  lo,  the 
word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth , and  in  thy  heart. 

But  I wifti  it  were  not  the  diftemper  of  our  times,  to  fcare  and'fright 
men  only  with  opinions,  and  make  men  only  felicitous  about  the  entertain- 
ing of  this  and  that  fpeculation,  which  will  not  render  them  anv  thing  the 
better  in  their  lives.,  or  the  liker  unto  God  ^ whilft  in  th  j mean  time  there  is 
no  fuch  care  taken  about  keeping  of  Chrift’ s commandments , and  being  renew- 
ed in  our  mindsaccording  to  the  image  of  God  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  ho- 
jinefs.  Wefiy,  Lo,  here  is  Chrift,  and,  Lo , there  is  Chrift,  in  thefe  and.. 
thcfe  opinions  *,  whereas,  in  truth,  Chrift  is  neither  here,  or  there,  nor  any 
where,  but  where  the  fpirit  of  Chrift,  where  the  life  of  Chrift  is. 
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Do  we  not  now-a-days  open  and  lock  up  heaven  with  the  private  key  of 
this  and  that  opinion  of  our  own,  according  to  our  feveral  phancies,  as  we 
pleafe  ? And  if  any  one  obferve  Chrift’s  commandments  never  fo  fincerely, 
and  ferveGod  with  faith  and  a pure  confcience,  that  yet  haply  ftcills  not  of 
fome  contended-for  opinions,  fome  darling  notions,  he  hath  not  the  right 
Shibboleth , he  hath  not  the  true  watch-word,  he  muft  not  pafs  the  guards 
into  heaven.  Do  we  not  make  this  and  that  opinion,  this  and  that  outward 
form,  to  be  the  wedding-garment,  and  boldly  fentence  thole  to  outer  dark- 
nefs,  that  are  not  inverted  therewith  ? Whereas  every  true  Chriftian  finds  the 
leaft  dram  of  hearty  affedtion  towards  God  to  be  more  cordial  and  fovereign 
to  his  foul,  than  all  the  fpeculative  notions  and  opinions  in  the  world  ; and 
though  he  ftudy  alfo  to  inform  his  uncierftanding  aright,  and  free  his  mind 
from  all  error  and  mifapprehenfions,  yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  life  of  Chrift: 
deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  which  is  the  chymical  elixir,  that  he  feeds  upon. 
Had  he  all  faith , that  he  could  remove  mountains,  (as  St.  Paul  fpeaks)  had  he 
all  knowledge , all  tongues  and  languages  ; yet  he  prizeth  one  dram  of  love  be- 
yond them  all.  He  accounteth  him,  that  fcedeth  upon  mere  notions  in  religi- 
on, to  be  but  an  airy  and  chameleon-like  Chriftian.  He  findeth  himfelf  now 
otherwife  rooted  and  centred  in  God,  than  when  he  did  before  merely  con- 
template and  gaze  upon  him  •,  he  tafteth  and  relifheth  God  within  himlelf; 
he  hath  quendam  faporem  Dei,  a certain  favour  of  him  •,  whereas  before  he 
did  but  rove  and  gu efs  at  random  at  him.  He  feeleth  himfelf  fafely  an- 
chored in  God,  and  w ill  not  be  difluaded  from  it,  though  perhaps  he  (kill 
not  many  of  thofe  fubtleties,  which  others  make  th t alpha  and  omega  of  their 
religion.  Neither  is  he  feared  with  thofe  childifti  affrightments,  with  which 
fome  would  force  their  private  conceits  upon  him  ; he  is  above  the  fuper- 
ftiticus  dreading  of  mere  fpecu'ative  opinions,  as  well  as  the  fuperftitious 
reverence  of  outward  ceremonies  ; he  cares  not  fo  much  for  fubtilty,  as 
for  foundnefs  and  health  of  mind.  And  indeed,  as  it  was  well  fpoken  by 
a noble  philofopher,  olvsv  ©«?  ovo^a,  povov,  that  without  purity  and  vir - 

tue , God  is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ; fo  it  is  as  true  here,  that  without 
obedience  to  Chrift’s  commandments,  without  the  life  of  Chrift  dwelling 
in  us,  whatloever  opinion  we  entertain  of  him,  Chrift  is  but  only  named 
by  us,  he  is  not  known. 

I fpeak  not  here  againft  a free  and  ingenuous  enquiry  into  all  truth,  ac- 
cording to  our  feveral  abilities  and  opportuniues  ; I plead  not  for  the  cap- 
tivating and  enthralling  of  our  judgments  to  the  dictates  of  men  ; I do  not 
difparage  the  natural  improvement  of  our  underftanding  faculties  by  true 
knowledge,  which  is  fo  noble  and  gallant  a perfection  of  the  mind  : but  the 
thing,  which  I aim  againft,  is,  the  difpiriting  of  the  life  and  vigour  of  our 
religion  by  dry  fpeculations,  and  making  it  nothing  but  a mere  dead  fkeleton 
of  opinions,  a few  dry  bones  without  any  flefti  and  finews  tied  up  together, 
and  the  mif-placing  of  all  our  zeal  upon  an  eager  profecution  of  thefe, 
which  fhoultl  be  fpent  to  better  purpofe  upon  other  objeCts. 

Knowledge  indeed  is  a thing  far  more  excellent  than  riches,  outward  plea- 
fures,  worldly  dignities,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world  befides  holinefs,  and 
the  conformity  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God  ; but  yet  our  happinels  con- 
Vol.  II,  6 T lifted?. 
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flfteth  not  in  it,  but  in  a certain  divine  temper  and  conftitution  of  foul,  which 
is  far  above  it. 

But  it  is  a piece  of  that  corruption,  that  runneth  through  human  nature, 
that  we  naturally  prize  truth  more  than  goodnefs,  knowledge  more  than 
holinefs.  We  think  it  a gallant  thing  to  be  fluttering  up  to  heaven  with  our 
wings  of  knowledge  and  lpeculation  ; whereas  the  higheft  myftery  of  a di- 
vine life  here,  and  of  perfect  happinefs  hereafter,  confifteth  in  nothing  but 
mere  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Happinefs  is  nothing  but  that  inward 
fweet  delight,  that  will  arife  from  the  harmonious  agreement  between  our 
wills  and  God’s  will. 

There  is  nothing  contrary  to  God  in  the  whole  world,  nothing  that  fights 
againft  him,  but  felf-will.  This  is  the  ftrong  caftle,  that  we  all  keep  gar- 
rifon’d  againft  heaven  in  every  one  of  our  hearts,  which  God  continually 
layeth  fiege  unto*,  and  it  muft  be  conquered  and  demolilhed,  before  we  can 
conquer  heaven.  It  was  by  reafon  of  this  felf-will,  that  Adam  fell  in  para- 
dife;  that  thofe  glorious  angels,  thofe  morning-ftars,  kept  not  their  firft 
ftation,  butdropt  down  from  heaven  like  falling  ftars,  and  funk  into  this  con- 
dition of  bitternefs,  anxiety,  and  wretchednefs,  in  which  now  they  are^ 
They  all  intangled  themfelves  with  the  length  of  their  own  wings,  they 
would  needs  will  more,  and  otherwife  than  God  would  will  in  them  *,  and 
going  about  to  make  their  wills  wider,  and  to  enlarge  them  into  greater 
amplitude,  the  more  they  ftruggkd,  they  found  themfelves  the  fafter  pi- 
nion’d, and  crouded  up  into  narrownefs  and  fervility  ; inlbmucb,  that 
now  they  are  not  able  to  ufe  any  wings  at  all,  but  inheriting  the  ferpent’s 
curfe,  can  only  creep  with  their  bellies  upon  the  earth.  Now,  our  only  way 
to  recover  God  and  happinefs  again  is,  not  to  foar  up  with  our  underftand- 
ings,  but  to  deftroy  this  felf-will  of  ours  ; and  then  we  fhall  find  our  wings 
to  grow  again,  our  plumes  fairly  fpread,  and  ourfelves  raifed  aloft  into  the 
free  air  of  perfect  liberty,  which  is  perfeit  happinefs. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  able  to  do  us  good  or  hurt,  but  God 
and  our  own  will  -y  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  nor  difgrace  nor  honour, 
nor  life  nor  death,  nor  angels  nor  devils  ; but  willing  or  not-willing,  as  we 
ought.  Should  hell  itfelf  caft  all  its  fiery  darts  againft  us,  if  our  will  be 
right,  if  it  be  informed  by  the  divine  will,  they  can  do  us  no  hurt  *,  we 
have  then  (if  I may  fo  fpeak,)  an  inchanted  fhield,  that  is  impenetrable, 
and  will  bear  oft  all.  God  will  not  hurt  us,  and  hell  cannot  hurt  us,  if  we 
will  nothing  but  what  God  wills.  Nay,  then  we  are  ailed  by  God  himfelf, 
and  the  whole  divinity  floweth  in  upon  us  ; and  when  we  have  cafhiered 
this  felf-will  of  ours,  which  did  but  fhackle  and  confine  our  fouls,  our  wills 
fhall  then  become  truly  free,  being  widened  and  enlarged  to  the  extent  of 
God’s  own  will.  Hereby  we  know , that  we  know  Chrijl  indeed , not  ^by  our 
fpeculative  opinions  concerning  him,  but  by  our  keeping  of  his  commandments. 

III.  Thirdly,  if  hereby  we  are  to  judge,  whether  we  truly  know  Chrijl , 
by  our  keeping  of  his  commandments  \ fo  that  het  that  faith  he  knoweth  himy 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandments , is  a lyar : then,  this  was  not  the  plot  and 
defign  of  the  Gofpel , to  give  the  world  an  indulgence  to  ftny  upon  what  pre- 
tence foever . 

Though. 
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Though  we  are  too  prone  to  make  fuch  mifconftru&ions  of  it ; as  if  God 
had  intended  nothing  elfe  in  if,  but  to  dandle  our  corrupt  nature,  and  con- 
trive a fmooth  and  eafy  way  for  us  to  come  to  happinefs,  without  the  toil- 
fome  labour  of  fubduing  our  lufts  and  ftnful  affe<5tions : or,  as  if  the  Gofpel 
were  nothing  elfe  but  a declaration  to  the  world,  of  God’s  engaging  his  af- 
fections from  all  eternity  on  fome  particular  perfons  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
that  he  would  refolve  to  love  them,  and  dearly  embrace  them,  though  he  ne- 
ver made  them  partakers  of  his  image  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs  •, 
and  though  they  fhould  remain  under  the  power  of  all  their  lufts,  yet  they 
fhould  ftill  continue  his  beloved  ones,  and  he  would  notwithftanding,  at 
la  ft,  bring  them  undoubtedly  into  heaven.  Which  is  nothing  elfe  but  to 
make  the  God  that  we  worfhip,  the  God  of  the  New  Teftament,  irgown-o- 
an  accepter  of  perfons , and  one,  that  fhould  encourage  that  in  the 
world,  which  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  God’s  own  'life  and  being. 

And  indeed  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  for  us  to  fhape  out  fuch  mon- 
flrous  and  deformed  notions  of  God  unto  ourfelvts,  by  looking  upon  him 
through  the  coloured  medium  of  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  and  having  the 
eye  of  our  foul  tinftured  by  the  fuffuf.ons  of  our  own  lufts.  And  therefore 
becaufe  we  mortals  can  fondly  love  and  hate,  and  fometimes  hug  the  very 
vices  of  thofe,  to  whom  our  afftdtions  are  engaged,  and  kifs  their  very  de- 
formities •,  we  are  fo  ready  to  fhape  out  a Deity  like  unto  ourfelves,  and  to 
falhion  out  fuch  a God  as  will,  in  Chrift  at  leaft,  hug  the  very  wickednefs 
of  the  world,  and  in  thofe,  that  be  once  his  own,  by  I know  not  what 
fond  affedtion,  appropriated  to  himfelf,  connive  at  their  very  fins,  fo  that 
they  fhall  not  make  the  leaft  breach  betwixt  himfelfand  them.  Some  there 
are,  that  queftion,  whether  of  the  two  be  the  worfe  idolatry,  and  of  the 
deeper  ftain,  fora  man  to  make  a God  out  of  a piece  of  wood , and  fall 
down  unto  it  and  worfhip  it,  and  fay , Deliver  me , for  thou  art  my  God , as  it 
is  exprefied  in  the  prophet  lfaiah  ; or  to  fet  up  fuch  an  idol-god  of  our  own 
imagination  as  this  is,  fifhioned  out  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  our  own 
fondnefs  and  wickednefs : and  when  we  fhould  paint  out  God  with  the  live- 
1 left  colours,  that  we  can  poftibly  borrow  from  any  created  being,  with  the 
pureft  perfections,  that  we  can  abftradt  from  them  ; to  draw  him  out  thus 
with  the  black  coal  of  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  and  to  make  the  very  blots 
and  blurs  of  our  own  fouls  to  be  the  letters,  which  we  fpellout  his  name  by. 
Thus  do  we,  that  are  children  of  the  night,  make  black  and  ugly  repre- 
fentations  of  God  unto  ourfelves,  as  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  do,  copy- 
ing him  out  according  to  our  own  likenefs,  and  fetting  up  that  unto  our- 
felves for  a god,  which  we  love  moft  dearly  in  ourfelves,  that  is,  our 
lufts.  But  there  is  no  fuch  god  as  this  any  where  in  the  world,  but  only  in 
fome  men’s  falfe  imaginations,  who  know  not  all  this  while,  that  they  look 
upon  themfelves  inftead  of  God,  and  make  an  idol  of  themfelves  which 
they  worfhip  and  adore  for  him  •,  being  fo  full  of  themfelves,  that  whatfo- 
ever  they  fee  round  about  them,  even  God  himfelf,  they  colour  with  their 
own  tindture  like  him,  that  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of,  that  wherefoever  he  went, 
and  whatfoever  he  looked  upon,  he  faw  ftill  his  own  face,  as  in  a glaft,  re- 
prefented  to  him.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  men  feem  naturally 
more  devoutly  affe&ed  toward  fuch  an  imaginary  god,  as  we  have  now  de- 
> . 6T  2'  feribed. 
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fcribed,  than  to  the  true  real  God,  clothed  with  his  own  real  attributes 
fince  it  is  nothing  but  an  image  of  themfelves,  which,  Narciffus-Wke , they 
fall  in  love  with  : no  wonder  if  they  kifs  and  dandle  fuch  a baby-god  as 
this,  which,  like  little  children,  they  have  drefled  up  out  of  the  clouts  of 
their  own  fond  phancies,  according  to  their  own  likenefs,  of  purpofe  that 
they  might  play  and  fportwith  it. 

But  God  will  ever  dwell  in  fpotlefs  light,  howloever  we  paint  him  and 
disfigure  him  here  below  j he  will  ftill  be  circled  about  with  his  own  rays  of 
unftained  and  immaculate  glory.  And  though  theGofpel  be  not  God  as  he 
is  in  his  own  brighitnefs,  but  God  veiled  and  mafked  to  us,  God  in  a ftate 
of  humiliation,  and  condefcent,  as  the  fun  in  a rainbow  *,  yet  it  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a clear  and  unfpotted  mirror  of  divine  holinefs,-  goodnels,  purity  ; 
in  which  attributes  lies  the  very  life  and  eftence  of  God  himfclf.  The  Go- 
fpel  is  nothing  elfe  but  God  descending  into  the  world  in  our  form,  and  con- 
verfing  with  us  in  our  likenefs  ; that  he  might  allure  and  draw  us  up  to< 
God,  and  make  us  partakers  of  his  divine  form.  ©£<k ytyma  (as 

Aihanaftus  fpeaks^)  Ivoc  iv  lau tu  Ston-ai'ycy,  God  was  therefore  incarnated 
and  made  manr  that  he  might  deify  ns  that  is,  fas  St.  Peter  expreflfeth  it) 
make  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Now,  I fay,  the  very  proper 
character  and  effential  tindture  of  God  himfelf  is  nothing  elfe  but  goodnefs. 
Nay,  I may  be  bold  to  add,  that  God  is  therefore  God,  becaufe  he  is  the 
higheft  and  mod  perfect  good  ; and  good  is’  not  therefore  good,  becaufe 
God  out  of  an  arbitrary  will  of  his  would  have  it  fo.  Whatfoever  God 
doth  in  the  world,  he  doth  it  as  fuitable  to  the  higheft  goodnefs  ; the  idea 
and  faireft  copy  of  which  is  his  own  eflence. 

Virtue  and  holinefs  in  creatures,  as  Plato  well  difcourfeth  in  his  Euthy- 
fhro , are  not  therefore  good , becaufe  God  loveth  them , and  will  have  them 
be  accounted  fuch  ; but  rather  God  therefore  loveth  them , becaufe  they  are  in 
themfelves  fim ply  good.  Some  of  our  own  authors  go  a little  farther  yet,  and 
tell  us,  that  God  doth  not  fondly  love  himfelf,  becaufe  he  is  himlelf,  buc 
therefore  he  oveth  himfelf,  becaufe  he  is  the  higheft  and  moft  abfolute  good- 
nefs ; fo  that  if  there  could  be  any  thing  in  the  world  better  than  God, 
God  would  love  that  better  than  himfelf : but  becaufe  he  is  effentially  the 
moft  perfect  good,  therefore  he  cannot  but  love  his  own  goodnefs  infinitely 
above  all  other  things.  And  it  is  another  miftake,  which  fometitnes  we  have 
of  God,  by  fhaping  him  out  according  to  the  model  of  ourlelves,  when  we 
make  him  nothing  but  a blind,  dark,  impetuous  felf- will  running  through 
the  world  *,  fuch  as  we  ourfelves  are  furioufly  a&ed  with,  that  have  not  the 
ballaft  cf  abfolute  goodnefs  to  poize  and  fetttle  us. 

That  I may  therefore  come  nearer  to  the  thing  in  hand  ; God,  who  is 
abfolute  goodnefs,  cannot  love  any  of  his  creatures,  and  take  pleafure  in 
them,  without  bellowing  a communication  of  his  goodnefs  and  likenefs 
upon  them.  God  cannot  make  a Gofpel  to  promife  men  life  and  happinefs1 
hereafter,  without  being  regenerated,  and  made  partakers  of  his  holinefs. 
As  loon  may  heaven  and  hell  be  reconciled  together,  and  lovingly  fhake 
hands  with  one  another,  as  God  can  be  fondly  indulgent  to  any  fin,  in 
whomfoever  it  be.  As  foon  may  light  and  darknefs  be  efpoufed  together, 

and 
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and  midnight  be  married  to  noon-day,  as  God  can  be  joined  in  a league  of 
friendfhip  to  any  wicked  foul. 

The  great  defign  of  .God  in  the  Gofpel  is  to  dear  up  this  mid  of  fin  and 
corruption,  which  we  are  here  furrounded  with,  and  to  bring  up  his  crea- 
tures out  of  the  fhadow  of  death  to  the  region  of  light  above,  the  land  of 
truth  and  holinefs.  The  great  my.ftery  of  the  Golpel  is  to  eftablilh  a god- 
like frame  and  difpofition  of  fpirit,  which  confifts  in  righteoufnefs  and  true 
holinefs,  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  Chrift,  who  is  the  great  and  mighty 
Saviour,  came  on  purpofe  into  the  world,  not  only  to  fave  us  from  fire  and 
brimftone,  but  alfo  to  fave  us  from  our  fins.  Chrift  hath  therefore  made  an 
expiation  of  our  fins  by  his  death  upon  the  crofs,  that  we,  being  thus  deli- 
vered out  of  the  hands  of  thefe  our  greateft  enemies , might  ferve  God  without 
fear , in  holinefs  and  righteoufnefs  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life.  This 
grace  of  God , that  bringeth  falvation,,  hath  therefore  appeared  unto  ad  men, 
in  the  Gofpel,  that  it  might  teach  us  to  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  lujls, 
and  that  we  fhould  live  foberly , righteoujly  and  godlily  in  this  prefent  world  ■, 
looking  for  that  blejfed  hope , and  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  who  gave  himfelf  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity , and  purify  to  himfelf  a peculiar  people , zealous  of  good  works. 
Thefe  things  I write  unto  you,  (faith  our  Apoftle  a little  before  my  text)  that 
you  fin  not  therein  exprefling  the  end  of  the  whole  Gofpel,  which  is,  not 
only  to  cover  fin  by  fpreading  the  purple  robe  of  Chrift’s  death  and  fuffer- 
ings  over  it,  whilft  it  ftill  remaineth  in  us  with  all  its  filth  and  noifomenefs 
unremoved  •,  but  alfo  to  convey  a powerful  and  mighty  fpirit  of  holinefs, 
to  cleanfe  us,  and  free  us  from  it.  And  this  is  a greater  grace  of  God  to 
us,  than  the  former,  which  ftill  go  both  together  in  the  Gofpel  ; befides  the 
free  remiflion  and  pardon  of  fin  in  the  blood  of  Chrift,  the  delivering  of  us 
from  the  power  of  fin,  by  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  dwelling  in  our  hearts. 

Chrift  came  not  into  the  world  only  to  caft  a mantle  over  usr  and  hide 
all  our  filthy  fores  from  God’s  avenging  eye,  with  his  merits  and  righ- 
teoufnefs ; but  he  came  likewife  to  be  a chirurgeon  and  phyfician  of  fouls,  to 
free  us  from  the  filth  and  corruption  of  them  ; which  is  more  grievous  and 
burthenfoirre,  more  noiiome  to  a true  Chriftian,  than  the  guilt  of  fin  it- 
felf. 

Should  a poor  wretched  and  difeafed  creature,  that  is  full  of  fores  and 
ulcers,  be  covered  all  over  with  purple,  or  clothed  with  fcarlet,  he  would, 
take  but  little  contentment  in  it,  whilft  his  fores  and  wounds  remain  upon 
him  ; and  he  had  much  rather  be  arrayed  in  rags,  fo  he  might  obtain  but 
foundnefs  and  health  within.  The  Golpel  is  a true  Bethefda , a pool  of  grace, 
where  fuch  poor,  lame  and  infirm  creatures  as  we  are,  upon  the  moving  of 
God’s  Spirit  in  it,  may  defcend  down,  not  only  to  wafh  our  fkin  and  out- 
fide,  but  alfo  to  be  cured  of  our  difeafes  within.  And  whatever  the  world 
thinks,  there  is  a powerful  fpirit,  that  moves  upon  thefe  waters,  the  waters  of 
the  Gofpel,  fpreading  its  gentle,  healing,  quickening  wings  over  our  fouls. 
The  Gofpel  is  not  \\\?lz  Abana  and  Pharpar , thofe  common  rivers  of  Da- 
mafcus,  that  could  only  cleanfe  the  outfide  ; but  is  a true  Jordan , in  which 
fuch  leprous  Naamans , as  we  all  are,  may  wafh  and  be  clean.  Blefjed  indeed 
an  they,  whofe  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whofe  fins  are  covered : Bleffed  is 
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the  man,  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  fin  : hut  yet  rather  blcficd  are 
they,  whole  (ins  are  like  a morning-cloud,  and  quite  taken  away  from 
them.  Bteffed , thrice  blefled  are  they , that  hunger  and  thirjl  after  righteouf 

nefs , for  they  Jhall  he  fati.fied : blefled  are  the  pure  in  heart , for  they  fh all  fee 
God. 

Our  Saviour  Ohrid  came  (as  John  the  Baptid  tells  us)  with  a fan  in  his 
hand , that  he  might  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  his 
garner : but  the  chaff  he  will  burn  up  with  unquenchable  fire.  He  came  (as  the 
prophet  Malachi  fpeaks)  like  a refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  foap  ; to  fit  as 
a refiner  and  purifier  of  filver,  and  to  purify  all  the  fans  of  Levi,  and  purge 
than  as  gold  and  filver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in 
righteoufnefs . 

Chrid  came  not  only  to  write  Holinefs  to  the  Lord  upo w Aaron's  forehead, 
and  to  put  his  Grim  and  Lhummim  upon  his  bread-plate  ; but.  This  is  the 
- covenant,  faith  the  Lord , that  I will  make  with  them  in  thofe  days  ; I will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts , and  write  it  in  their  hearts  *,  and  then  I wit! 
be  their  God , and  they  Jhall  be  my  people.  They  Jhall  be  all  kings  and  priefls 
unto  me.  God  fent  his  own  Son  (faith  St.  Paul ) in  the  likenefs  of  Jinful  flejh, 
and  by  a facrifice  for  fin  condemned  fin  in  the  flejh  \ that  the  righteoufnefs  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  fifio,  but  after  the 
fpirit. 

The  fird  Adam,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  brought  in  a real  defilement, 
which,  like  a noifome  leprofy,  hath  overfpread  all  mankind  ; and  therefore 
the  fecond  Adam  mud  not  only  fill  the  world  with  a conceit  of  holinefs,  and 
mere  imaginary  righteoufnefs  but  he  mud  really  convey  fuch  an  immortal 
feed  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  believers,  as  may  prevail  dill  more  and 
more  in  them,  till  it  have  at  lad  quite  wrought  out  that  poifon  of  the 
ferpent. 

Chrid,  that  was  nothing  but  Divinity  dwelling  in  a tabernacle  of  fiefh, 
and  God  himfelf  immediately  adfinga  human  nature,  came  into  the  world 
to  kindle  here  that  divine  life  amongd  men,  which  is  certainly  dearer  unto 
God,  than  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever  in  the  world  •,  and  to  propagate  this 
celedial  fire  from  one  heart  dill  unto  another,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Neither  is  he,  nor  was  he,  ever  abfent  from  this  (park  of  his  divinity 
kindled  amongd  men,  wherefoever  it  be,  though  he  feem  bodily  to  be 
withdrawn  from  us.  He  is  the  danding,  condant,  inexhauded  fountain  of 
this  divine  light  and  heat,  that  dill  toucheth  every  foul,  that  is  enlivened 
by  it,  with  an  out-dretched  ray,  and  freely  lends  his  beams,  and  difperfeth 
his  influence  to  all,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it.  We 
all  receive  of  his  fulnefs  grace  for  grace  as  all  the  dars  in  heaven  are  faid 
to  light  their  candles  at  the  fun’s  flame.  For  though  his  body  be  withdrawn 
from  us,  yet,  by  the  lively  and  virtual  contad  of  his  Spirit,  he  is  always 
kindling,  chearing,  quickening,  warming  and  enlivening  hearts.  Nay, 
this  divine  life,  begun  and  kindled  in  any  heart,  wherefoever  it  be,  is 
fomething  of  God  in  flefh,  and,  in  a fober  and  qualified  fenfe,  Divinity  in- 
carnate •,  and  all  particular  Chridians,  that  are  really  pofieffed  of  it,  fo  many 
mydical  Chrids. 
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And  God  forbid,  thar  God’s  own  life  and  nature,  Tom  in  the  worlds 
fhould  be  forlorn,  forfaken,  and  abandoned  of  God  himfelf.  Certainly, 
where-ever  it  is,  though  never  fo  little,  like  a fweet,  young,  tender  babe* 
once  born  in  any  heart,  when  it  crieth  unto  God  the  father  of  it,  with  phi 
ful  and  bemoaning  looks  imploring  his  companion,  it  cannot  chufe  but 
move  his  fatherly  bowels,  and  make  them  yearn,  and  turn  towards  it,  and, 
by  ftrong  fympathy,  draw  his  compaftioriate  arm  to  help  and  relieve  it. 
Never  was  any  tender  infant  fo  dear  to  thofe  bowels,  that  begat  it,  as  an 
infant  new-born  Chri ft,  formed  in  the  heart  of  any  true  believer,  to  God 
the  father  of  it.  Shall  the  children  of  this  worlds  the  Ions  of  darknefs,  be 
moved  with  fuch  tender  affeftion  and  companion  towards  the  fruit  of  their 
bodies,  their  own  natural  off-fpring  ? and  fhall  God,  v/ho  is  the  father  of 
lights , the  fountain  of  all  goodnefs,  be  moved  with  no  companion  towards 
his  true  fpiritual  off-fpring,  and  have  no  regard  to  thofe  fweet  babes  of 
light,  ingendered  by  his  own  beams  in  men’s  hearts,  that,  in  their  lovely 
countenances,  bear  the  refemblance  of  his  own  face,  and  call  him  their  fa- 
ther? Shall  he  fee  them  lie  fainting  and  gafping,  and  dying  here  in  the 
world,  for  want  of  nothing  to  preferve  and  keep  them,  but  an  influence 
from  him,  who  firft  gave  them  life  and  breath  ? No,  hear  the  language  of 
God’s  heart,  hear  the  founding  of  his  bowels  towards  them  : Is  it  Ephraim 
my  dear  fon  ? is  it  that  pleafant  child?  Since  I fpake  of  him , I do  earnejlly 
remember  him  ; my  bowels,  my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him  \ I will  furely  have 
mercy  upon  him , faith  the  Lord.  If  thofe  expreflions  of  goodnefs  and  tender 
affection  here,  among  the  creatures,  be  but  drops  of  that  full  ocean,  that  is 
in  God  ; how  can  we  then  imagine,  that  this  father  of  our  fpirits  fhould  have 
fo  little  regard  to  his  own  dear  off-fpring,  I do  not  fay  our  fouls,  but  that, 
which  is  the  very  life  and  foul  of  our  fouls,  the  life  of  God  in  us,  (which  is 
nothing  elfe,  but  God’s  own  felf  communicated  to  us,  his  own  Son  born  in 
our  hearts)  as  that  he  fhould  fuffer  it  to  be  cruelly  murdered  in  its  infancy 
by  our  fins,  and,  like  young  Hercules , in  its  very  cradle  to  be  firangled  by 
thofe  filthy  vipers  ? that  he  fhould  fee  him  to  be  crucified  by  wicked  luffs, 
nailed  faff  to  the  crofs  by  invincible  corruptions,  pierced  and  gored  on  every 
fide  with  the  poifonous  fpears  of  the  devil’s  temptations,  and  at  Iaft  to  give 
up  the  ghoft  ; and  yet  his  tender  heart  not  at  all  relent,  nor  be  all  this 
while  impaffionated  with  fo  fad  a fpedtacle  ? Surely,  we  cannot  think  he 
hath  fuch  an  adamantine  breaff,  fuch  a flinty  nature,  as  this  is. 

What  then  ? muff  we  fay,  that  though  indeed  he  be  willing,  yet  he  is  not 
able,  to  refeue  his  crucified  and  tormented  fon  now  bleeding  upon  the  crofs 
to  take  him  down  from  thence,  and fave  him  ? Then  muff  fin  be  mote  power- 
ful than  God  •,  that  weak,  crazy  and  fickly  thing  more  ftrong  than  the  rock 
of  ages  and  the  devil,  the  prince  of  darknefs,,  more  mighty  than  the  God 
of  light..  No  furely  •,  there  is  a weaknefs  and  impotency  in  all  evil,  but  a 
mafculine  ftrength  and  vigour  in  all  goodnefs  •,  and  therefore,  doubtleft, 
the  higheft  good,  the  tt^utov  dya.hbv,  as  the  philofopher  calls  it,  is  the  ffrongrft 
thing  in  the  world.  Nil  potentius  fimmo  Bono.  God’s  power,  difplayed  in 
the  world,  is  nothing  but  his  goodnefs  ftrongly  reaching  all  things  from 
height  to  depth,  from  the  higheft  heaven  to  the  loweft  hell  , and  irrefiftibly 
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imparting  itfelf  to  every  thing,  according  to  thofe  feveral  degrees,  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  it. 

Have  the  fiends  of  darknefs  then,  thofe  poor  forlorn  fpirits,  that  are 
fettered  and  chained  up  in  the  chains  of  their  own  wickednefs,  any  ftrength 
to  withftand  the  force  of  infinite  goodnefs,  which  is  infinite  power  ? or  do 
they  not  rather  fculk  in  holes  of  darknefs,  and  fly,  like  bats  and  owls,  be- 
fore the  approaching  beams  of  this  fun  of  righteoufnefs  ? Is  God  powerful 
to  kill  and  to  deftroy,  to  damn  and  to  torment  ? and  is  he  not  powerful 
to  five  ? Nay,  it  is  the  fweeteft  flower  in  all  the  garland  of  his  attributes, 
it  is  the  richeft  diadem  in  his  crown  of  glory,  that  he  is  mighty  to  fave : and 
this  is  far  more  magnificent  for  him,  than  to  be  ftyled  mighty  to  deftroy. 
For  that,  except  it  be  in  a way  of  juftice,  fpeaks  no  power  at  all,  but  mere 
i m potency  ; for  the  root  of  all  power  is  goodnefs. 

Or  muft  we  fay,  laftly,  that  God  indeed  is  able  to  refeue  us  out  of  the 
power  of  fin  and  fatan,  when  we  figh  and  groan  towards  him  ; but  yet 
fometimes,  to  exercife  his  abfolure  authority,  his  uncontroulable  dominion, 
he  delights  rather  in  plunging  wretched  fouls  down  into  infernal  night  and 
evcrlafting  darknefs  ? What  fhall  we  then  make  the  God  of  the  whole 
world  ? Nothing  but  a cruel  and  dreadful  Erinnys , with  curled  fiery  fnakes 
about  his  head,  and  firebrands  in  his  hands,  thus  governing  the  world  ? 
Surely  this  will  make  us  either  lecretly  to  think,  that  there  is  no  God  at  all 
in  the  world,  if  he  muft  needs  be  fuch  ; or  elfe  to  wifh  heartily  there  were 
none.  But,  doubtlefs,  God  will  at  laft  confute  all  thefe  our  mifapprehen- 
fions  of  him  •,  he  will  unmafk  our  hypocritical  pretences,  and  clearly  call 
the  fhame  of  all  our  finful  deficiencies  upon  ourfelves,  and  vindicate  his 
own  glory  from  receiving  the  leaft  ftain  or  blemifh  by  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  know,  that  the  Gofpel  now  requireth  far  more  of  us,  than  ever 
the  Law  did  * for  it  requireth  a new  creature , a divine  nature , Chrift  formed 
in  us:  but  yet  withall  it  beftoweth  a quickening  fpirit , an  enlivening  power, 
to  enable  us  to  exprefs  that,  which  is  required  of  us.  Whofoever  therefore 
truly  knows  Chrift,  the  fame  alfo  keepeth  Chrft's  commandments.  But  he , 
that  faith , I know  himt  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments , is  a lyar , and 
the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

I have  now  done  with  the  firft  part  of  my  Difcourfe,  concerning  thofe 
obfervations,  which  arife  naturally  from  the  words,  and  offer  themfelves  to 
us.  I fhall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  make  lome  general  application 
of  them  all  together. 

Now  therefore,  I befeech  you,  let  us  confider,  whether  or  no  we  know 
Chrift  indeed : not  by  our  acquaintance  with  fyftems  and  models  of  divi- 
nity, not  by  our  (kill  in  books  and  papers  j but  by  our  keeping  of  Chrift’s 
commandments.  AH  the  books  and  writings,  which  we  converfe  with, 
they  can  but  reprefent  fpiricual  objects  to  our  underftandings  j which  yet  we 
can  never  fee  in  their  own  true  figure,  colour  and  proportion,  until  we  have 
a divine  light  within,  to  irradiate  and  fhine  upon  them.  Though  there  be 
never  fuch  excellent  truths  concerning  Chrift  and  his  Gofpel,  fet  down  in 
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words  and  letters  •,  yet  they  will  be  but  unknown  charafters  to  uS,  until  \tfe 
have  a living  fpirit  within  us,-  that  can  decypher  them;  until  the  fame 
fpirit,  by  fecret  whifpers  in  our  hearts,  do  comment  upon  them,  which  did 
at  firft  indite  them.  There  be  many,  that  underftand  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew of  the  Scripture,  the  original  languages,  in  which  the  text  was  writ- 
ten, that  never  underftood  the  language  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  a caro  and  a fpiritus , a flejh  and  a fpirit , a body  and  a foul  itl 
all  the  writings  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  but  the  flefh  and  body  of  divine 
truths,  that  is  printed  upon  paper ; which  many  moths  of  books  and  libra- 
ries do  only  feed  upon  ; many  walking  fkeletons  of  knowledge,  that  bury 
and  eh  to  mb  truths  in  the  living  fepulchres  of  their  fouls,  do  only  convene 
with  ; fuch  as  never  did  any  thing  elfe,  but  pick  at  the  mere  bark  and  rind 
of  truths,  and  crack  the  fhells  of  them.  But  there  is  a foul  and  fpirit  of 
divine  truths,  that  could  never  yet  be  congealed  into  ink,  that  could  never 
be  blotted  upon  paper  ; which,  by  a fecret  tradudlion  and  conveyance, 
paffeth  from  one  foul  unto  another,  being  able  to  dwell  or  lodge  no-wherq, 
but  in  a fpiritual  being,  in  a living  thing,  becaufe  itfelf  is  nothing  but 
life  and  fpirit.  Neither  can  it,  where  indeed  it  is,  exprefs  itfelf  fuffici- 
ently  in  words  and  founds,  but  it  will  befb  declare  and  fpeak  itfelf  in 
actions  ; as  the  old  manner  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians  was,  not  by- 
words, but  things.  The  life  of  divine  truths  is  better  exprefied  in  actions, 
than  in  words,  becaufe  adtions  are  more  living  things  than  words  : wbrda 
are  nothing  but  dead  refemblances  and  pictures  of  thofe  truths,  which  live 
and  breathe  in  actions ; and  the  kingdom  of  God  (as  the  Apoftle  fpeaketh)  con- 
J jftelh  not  in  word , but  in  life  and  power.  Tx  -rr^dCxIx  » x°fcv  T0~c 

7ro(a£<rn/  £7ti jfuaihi  ttotov  ’hpxyev  (faith  the  moral  philofophcr)  xXXoi  rrjv  vofxtiv  faca 
TTi^apcc  tejo'j  e£w  pifi  yciKcc-  Sheep  do  not  come  and  bring  their  fodder  to 
their  Jhepherd , and  floew  him  how  much  they  eat ; but,  inwardly  cone  opting 
and  digefting  it , they  make  it  appear  by  the  fleece , which  they  wear  upon  their 
backs , and  by  the  milk^  which  they  give.  And  let  not  us  Chriflians  affedb 
only  to  talk  and  difpute  of  Chriff,  and  fo  meafure  our  knowledge  of  him 
by  our  words  ; but  let  us  fhew  xvo  tuv  Sewgviy.<x. ruv  veCpQivTuv  tx  epyx,  our 
knowledge  concodted  into  our  lives  and  adlions  ; and  then  let  us  really  mani- 
fefl,  that  we  are  Chrifi’s  fheep  indeed,  that  we  are  his  difciples,  by  that  fleece 
of  holinefs,  which  we  wear,  and  by  the  fruits,  that  we  daily  yield  in  our 
lives  and  conventions : for  herein  (faith  Chrifl)  is  my  Father  glorified , that 
ye  bear  much  fruit  ; fo  fhall  ye  be  my  difciples. 

Let  us  not,  I befeech  you,  judge  of  our  knowing  Chrifl;  by  our  un- 
grounded perfuafions,  that  Chrifl  from  all  eternity  hath  loved  us,  and  given 
himfelf  particularly  for  us,  without  the  conformity  of  our  lives  to  ChriA’s 
con'imandments,  without  the  real  partaking  of  the  image  of  Chrifl  in  our 
hearts.  The  great  myftery  of  the  Gofpel  doth  not  lie  only  in  Chrifl  with- 
out us,  (though  we  mu  A know  a!fo  what  he  hath  done  for  us ;)  but  the  very 
pith  and  kernel  of  it  conflfts  in  Chrifl  inwardly  formed  in  our  hearts. 

Nothing  is  truly  ours  but  what  lives  in  our  fpirits.  Salvation  itfelf  can- 
not five  us  as  long  as  it  is  only  without  us,  no  more  than  health  can  cure  us, 
and  make  us  found,  when  it  is  not  within  us,  but  fomewhere  at  diflance  from 
us;  no  more  than  arts  and  lciences,  whilfl  they  lie  only  in  books  and  pa- 
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pel's  without  us,  can  make  us  learned.  The  Gofpel,  though  it  be  a fovereigt- 
and  medicinal  thing  itfelf,  yet  the  mere  knowing  and  believing  of  the  hiftory 
'of  it  will  do  us  no  good  : we  can  receive  no  virtue  from  it,  till  it  be  inward- 
ly digeded  and  concofted  into  our  fouls;  till  it  be  made  ours,  and  become 
a living  thing  in  our  hearts.  The  Gofpel,  if  it  be  only  without  us,  cannot 
fave  us,  no  more  than  that  phyfician’s  bill  could  cure  the  ignorant  patient 
cC  his  difeafe,  who,  when  it  was  commended  to  him,  took  the  paper  only, 
and  put  it  up  in  his  pocket,  but  never  drank  the  potion,  that  was  prefcribmi 
in  it. 

All  that  Chrid  did  for  us  in  the  flefh,  when  he  was  here  upon  earth,  from 
his  lying  in  a manger,  frhen  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem , to  his  bleeding  upon 
the  crofs  on  Golgotha , it  will  not  five  us  from  our  fins,  unlefs  Clirift  by  his 
Spirit  dwell  in  us.  It  will  not  avail  us  to  believe, that  he  was  born  of  a vir- 
gin, unlefs  the  power  of  the  Mod  High  overfhadow  our  hearts,  and  beget 
him  there  likewife.  It  will  not  profit  us  to  believe,  that  he  died  upon  the 
crofs  for  us,  unlefs  we  be  baptized  into  his  death  by  the  mortification  of  all 
our  luds ; unlefs  the  old  man  of  fin  be  crucified  in  our  hearts.  Chrid  indeed 
hath  made  an  expiation  for  our  fins  upon  his  crofs,  and  the  blood  of  Chrid 
is  the  only  fovereign  balfam  to  free  us  from  the  guilt  of  them  : but  yet,  be- 
fides  the  fprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Chrid  upon  us,  we  mud  be  made  parta- 
kers alfo  of  his  Spirit.  Chrid  came  into  the  world,  as  well  to  redeem  us 
from  the  power  and  bondage  of  our  fins,  as  to  free  us  from  the  guilt  of 
them.  You  know  (faith  St  .John)  that  he  was  manifejied  to  take  away  our  fins  : 
whofcever  therefore  abide th  in  him,finneth  not ; whofcever  finneth , hath  not  feen 
nor  known  him.  Lo  the  end  of  Chrid’s  coming  into  the  world!  Lo  a delign 
worthy  of  God  manifeded  in  the  fbfli ! 

Chrid  did  not  take  all  thofe  pains  to  lay  afide  his  robes  of  glory,  and 
come  dowp  hither  into  the  world,  to  enter  into  a virgin’s  womb,  to  be  born 
in  our  human  fhape,  and  be  laid  a poor  crying  infant  in  a manger,  and  ha- 
ving no  form  or  comelinefs  at  all  upon  him,  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of 
a fervant,  to  undergo  a reproachful  and  ignominious  life,  and  at  lad  to  be 
abandoned  to  a fhameful  death,  a death,  upon  the  crofs  ^ I fay,  he  did  not 
do  all  this  merely  to  bring  in  a notion  into  the  world,without  producing  any 
real  fubdantial  effect  at  all,  without  the  changing,  mending  and  reforming 
of  the  world  ; fo  that  men  fhould  dill  be  as  wicked  as  tliey  were  before,  and) 
as  much  under  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  only  they  fhould  not  be 
thought  fo  ; they  fhould  dill  remain  as  full  of  all  the  filthy  fores  of  fin  and 
corruption  as  before,  only  they  fhould  be  accounted  whole.  Shall  God  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  pitch  a tabernacle  amongd  men  ? Shall  he  under- 
take fuch  a huge  defign,  and  make  fo  great  a noife  of  doing  fomerhing, 
which,  when  it  is  all  fummedup,  fhall  not  at  lad  amount  to  a reality  ? Sure- 
ly Chrid  did  not  undergo  all  this  to  fo  little  purpofe  ; he  would  not  take  all 
this  pains  for  us,  that  he  might  be  able  at  lad  to  put  into  our  hands  nothing 
but  a blank.  He  was  with  cbildy  he  was  in  pain  and  travail  ; and  hath  he 
brought  forth  nothing  but  wind?  hath  he  been  delivered  of  the  eaft  wind?  Is 
that  great  defign,  that  was  fo  long  carried  in  the  womb  of  eternity,  now 
proved  abortive,  or  elfe  nothing  but  a mere  windy  birth  ? No  furely  : the 
end  or  the  gofpel  is  life  and  perf.&ion  ; it  is  a divine  nature  » it  is  a God- 
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like  frame  and  difpoficion  of  fpirit ; it  is  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  image 
of  God  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs,  without  which  falvation  itfelf  were 
but  a notion. 

Chrift  came  into  the  world  to  make  an  expiation  and  atonement  for  our 
fins ; but  the  end  of  this  was,  that  we  might  efehew  fin  ; that  we'might  for- 
fake  all  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  lulls.  The  Gofpel  declares  pardon  of  fin  to 
thofe,  that  are  heavy  laden  with  it,  and  willing  td  be  difburdened,  to  this 
end,  that  it  might  quicken  and  enliven  us  to  new  obedience.  Wherea* 
otherwife  the  guilt  of  fin  might  have  detained  us  in  horror  and  defpair,  and 
fo  have  kept  us  ftill  more  ftrongly  under  the  power  of  it,  in  fad  and  difmal 
apprehenfions  of  God’s  wrath  provoked  againft  us,  and  inevitably  falling 
onus:  but  Chrift  hath  now  appeared  like  a day-ftar,  with  moft  chearful 
beams  ; nay,  he  is  the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  himfelf,  which  hath  rifen  upon 
the  world  with  his  healing  wings,  with  his  exhilarating  light,  that  he  might 
chafe  away  all  thofe  black  defpairing  thoughts  from  us.  But  Chrift  did  not 
rife,  that  we  fhould  play  and  fport,  and  wantonize  with  his  light;  but  that 
we  fhould  do  the  work  of  the  day  in  it ; that  we  fhould  walk  (as 

the  Apoftle  fpeaketh)  not  in  our  night-clothes  of  finful  deformity,  but  clad 
all  over  with  the  comely  garments  of  light.  The  Gofpel  is  not  big  with 
child  of  a phancy,  of  a mere  conceit  of  righteoufnefs  without  us,  hanging  at 
diflance  over  us,  whilft  our  hearts  within  are  nothing  but  cages  of  unclean 
birds,  and  like  houfes  continually  haunted  with  devils,  nay,  the  very  ren- 
dezvous of  thofe  fiends  of  dark  nels. 

Holinefs-  is  the  bell  thing,  that  God  himfelf  can  bellow  upon  us,  either 
in  this  world,  or  the  world  to  come.  True  evangelical  holinefs,  that  is, 
Chrift 'formed  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  is  the  very  cream  and  quintefience 
of  the  Gofpel.  And  were  our  hearts  found  within,  were  there  not  many 
thick  and  dark  fumes,  that  did  arife  from  thence,  and  cloud  our  underftand- 
ings,  we  could  not  eafily  conceive  the  fubftance  of  heaven  itfelf  to  be  any 
thing  elle  but  holinefs,  freed  from  thofe  encumbrances,  that  did  ever  clog 
it  and  accloy  it  here  ; neither  fhould  we  wilh  for  any  other  heaven  befides 
this.  But  many  of  us  are  like  thofe  children,  whofe  ftomachs  are  fo  vitiated 
by  fome  difeafe,  that  they  think  allies,  coal,  mud-wall,  or  any  fuch  tralb,  to 
be  more  pleafant  than  the  moft  wholefome  food  : fuch  fickly  and  diftempered 
appetites  have  we  about  thefe  fpiritual  things,  that  hanker  after  I know  not 
what  vain  fhews  of  happinefs,  whilft  in  the  mean  time  we  negleift  that, 
which  is  the  only  true  food  of  our  fouls,  that  is  able  to  nourifh  them  up  to 
everlafting  life. 

Grace  is  holinefs  militant,  holinefs  encumbred  with  many  enemies  and 
difficulties,  which  it  ftill  fights  againft,  and  manfully  quits  itfelf  of;  and 
glory  is  nothing  elfebut  holinefs  triumphant,  holinefs  with  a palm  of  victo- 
ry in  her  hand,  and  a crown  upon  her  head  : Deus  ipfe  cum  omni  fua  boni- 

tate , quatenus  extra  me  eft , non  facit  me  beatum , fed  quatenus  in  me  eft  : 
Cod  himfelf  cannot  make  me  happy , if  he  be  only  without  me , and  unlefs  he 
give  in  a participation  of  himfelf , and  his  own  likenefs  into  my  foul.  Happi- 
nefs is  nothing  but  the  releafing  and  unfettering  of  our  fouls  from  ail  thefe 
narrow,  fcant,  and  particular  good  things  and  the  efpoufing  of  them  to 
the  higheft  and  moil  univerfal  good,  which  is  not  this  or  that  particular 
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good,  but  goodnefs  itfelf : and  this  is  the  fame  thing,  that  we  call  holinefs. 
Which,  becaufe  we  ourfelves  are  fo  little  acquainted  with,  (being  for  the 
molt  part  ever  courting  a mere  fhadow  of  it,)  therefore  we  have  fuch  low, 
abjedl,  and  beggarly  conceits  thereof;  whereas  it  is  in  itfelf  the  moft  noble, 
heroical  and  generous  thing  in  the  world.  For  I mean  by  holinefs  nothing 
elfe  but  God  damped  and  printed  upon  the  foul.  And  we  may  pleafe  our- 
felves with  what  conceits  we  will  ? but  fo  long  as  we  are  void  of  this, 
we  do  but  dream  of  heaven,  and  I know  not  what  fond  paradife  -,  we 
do  but  blow  up  and  down  an  airy  bubble  of  our  own  phancies,  which 
rifeth  out  of  the  troth  of  our  vain  hearts ; we  do  but  court  a painted  hea- 
ven, and  woo  happinefs  in  a pidlure,  whilft  in  the  mean  time  a true 
and  real  hell  will  fuck  in  our  fouls  into  it,  and  foon  make  us  fenfible 
of  a folid  woe  and  fuftantial  mifery. 

Divine  wifdom  hath  fo  ordered  the  frame  of  the  whole  univerfe,  as 
that  every  thing  fhould  have  a certain  proper  place,  that  fhould  be  a re- 
ceptacle for  it.  Hell  is  the  fink  of  all  fin  and  wickednefs.  The  throng 
inagick  of  nature  pulls  and  draws  every  thing  continually  to  that  place, 
which  is  fuitable  to  it,  and  to  which  it  doth  belong  •,  fo  all  thefe  heavy 
bodies  prefs  downwards  towards  the  centre  of  our  earth,  being  drawn 
in  by  it  : in  like  manner  hell,  wherefoever  it  is,  will  by  ftrong  fympathy 
pull  in  all  fin,  and  magnetically  draw  it  to  itfelf : as  true  holinefs  is  al- 
ways breathing  upwards,  and  fluttering  towards  heaven,  driving  to  em- 
bofom  itfelf  with  God;  and  it  will  at  laft  undoubtedly  be  conjoined  with 
■him ; no  difmal  fhades  of  darknefs  can  poftlbly  flop  it  in  its  courfer 
or  bear  it  back. 

'll;  aid  to  OjOtojov  olyei  Beo;  el;  to  oy.oici.. 

Nay,  we  do  but  deceive  ourfelves  with  names:  hell  is  nothing  but  the 
orb  of  fin  and  wickednefs,  or  elfe  that  hemifphere  of  darknefs,  in  which 
all  evil  moves  ; and  heaven  is  the  opjrofite  hemifpere  of  light,  or  elfe,  if 
you  pleafe,  the  bright  Arb  of  truth,  holinefs  and  goodnefs:  and  we  do 
actually  in  this  life  inflate  ourfelves  in  the  pofleflion  of  one,  or  other  of 
them.  Take  fin  and  difobedience  out  of  hell,  and  it  will  prefently  clear 
up  into  light,  tranquillity,  ferenity,  and  fhine  out  into  a heaven.  Every 
true  faint  carrieth  his  heaven  about  with  him  in  his  own  heart;  and  full, 
that  is  without  him,  can  have  no  power  ov^r  him.  He  might  fafely  wade 
through  hell  itfelf,  and,  like  the  three  children,  pafs  through  the  midft  of 
that  fiery  furnace,  and  yet  not  at  all  be  fcorched  with  the  flames  of  it 
he  might  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of  death,,  and  yet  fear 
no  evil. 

Sin  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  chat  is  contrary  to  God.  God  is  light, 
and  that  is  darknefs : God  is  beauty,  and  that  is  uglinefs  and  deformity. 
Ail  fin  is  direct  rebellion  againft  God  and  with  what  notions  foever  we 
lugar  it,  and  fweeten  it,  yet  God  can  never  fmile  upon  ir,,  he  will  never 
make  a truce  with  it.  God  declares  open  war  againft  fin,  and  bids  de- 
fiance to  it ; for  it  is  a profefied  enemy  to  God’s  own  life  and  being.  God,, 
which  is  infinite  goodnefs,  cannot  but  hate  fin,  which  is  purely  evil.  And. 
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though  fin  be  in  itfelf  but  a poor,  impotent  and  crazy  thing,  nothing  but 
ftraitnefs,  poverty,  and  non-entity,  fo  that  of  itfelf  it  is  the  moft  wretched 
and  miferable  thing  in  the  world,  and  needeth  no  farther  punifhment  be- 
fides  itfelf  •,  yet  divine  vengeance  beats  it  off  fill  farther  and  farther  from 
God,  and,  whensoever  it  is,  will  be  fure  to  fcourge  it  and  lafh  it  continually, 
God  and  fin  can  never  agree  together. 

That  I may  therefore  yet  come  nearer  to  ourfelves  : This  is  the  meffage, 
that  I have  now  to  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light , and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
nefs  at  all.  If  we  fay , that  we  have  fellowfoip  with  him , and  walk  in  dark - 
nefs , we  lye,  and  do  not  the  truth.  Chrift  and  the  Gofpel  are  light,  and 
there  is  no  darknefs  at  all  in  them  : if  you  fay,  that  you  know  Chrift  and 
his  Gofpel,  and  yet  keep  not  Chrift’s  commandments,  but  dearly  hug 
your  private  darling  corruptions,  you  are  lyars,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
you  you  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  God  of  light,  nor  the  Gofpel  of 
light.  If  any  of  you  fay,  that  you  know  Chrift,  and  have  an  intereft  in 
him,  and  yet  (as  I fear  too  many  do)  ftill  nourifh  ambition,  pride,  vain- 
glory within  your  breads,  harbour  malice,  revengefulnefs,  and  cruel  ha- 
tred to-your  neighbours  in  your  hearts,  eagerly  fcramble  after  this  worldly 
pelf,  and  make  the  ftrength  of  your  parts  and  endeavours  ferve  that  blind 
Mammon,  the  God  of  this  world  i if  you  wallow  and  tumble  in  the  filthy 
puddle  of  fiefhly  pleafures,  or  if  you  aim  only  at  yourfelves  in  your  lives, 
and  make  yourfelf  the  compafs  by  which  you  fail,  and  the  ftar,  by  which 
you  ftcer  your  courfe,  looking  at  nothing  higher,  or  more  noble  than  your 
felves  *,  deceive  not  yourfelves, you  have  neither  feen  Chrijly  nor  known  him: 
you  are  deeply  incorporated  (if  I may  fo  fpeak)  with  the  fpirit  of  this 
world,  and  have  no  true  fympathy  with  God  and  Chrift,  no  fellowfhip 
at  all  with  them. 

And,  I befeech  you,  let  us  confider  •,  Be  there  not  many  of  us,  that  pre- 
tend much  to  Chrift,  that  are  plainly  in  our  lives  as  proud,  ambitious,  vain- 
glorious as  any  others?  Be  there  not  many  of  us,  that  are  as  much  under 
the  power  of  unruly  paffions,  as  cruel,  revengeful,  malicious,  conforious  as 
others  ? that  have  our  minds  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  world,  and  as  much 
envaffalled  to  riches,  gain,  profit,  thofe  great  admired  deities  of  the 
ions  of  men,  and  their  fouls  as  much  overwhelmed  and  funk  with  the 
cares  of  this  life  ? Do  not  many  of  us  as  much  give  ourfelves  to  the  plea- 
lures  of  the  fief h,  and  though  not  without  regrets  of  confidence,  yet  ever 
now  and  then  fiecretly  foak  ourfelves  in  them  ? Be  there  not  many  of  us, 
that  have  as  deep  a fhure  likewife  in  injufticeand  oppreftion,  in  vexing  the 
fatherlefs  and  the  widows  ? I wifh  it  may  not  prove  fome  of  our  cafes  at 
that  laft  day,  to  ufe  fiuch  pleas  as  thefe  unto  Chrift  in  our  behalf*.  Lord , / 
have  prophefied  in  thy  name  y I have  preached  many  a zealous  fitrinon  for 
thee ; I have  kept  many  a long  faft  i-  I have  been  very  active  lor  thy 
caufe  in  church,  in  ftate  j.  nay,  I never  made  any  queftion,  but  that  my  name 
was  written  in  thy  book  of  life  : when  yet,  alas ! we  fhuil  receive  no  other 
return  from  Chrift  but  this,  I know  you  not  ; depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.  I am  fure  there  be  too  many  of  us,  that  have  long  pretended  to 
Chrift,  which  make  little  or  no  progrefs  in  true  Chriftianity,  that  is,  hoH- 
nefs  of  life  ; that  ever  hang  hovering  in  a twilight  of  grace,  and  never  fe- 

rioufly 
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rioufiy  put  ourfelves  forward  into  clear  day  light,  but  efteem  that  glim- 
mering  crepufculum,  which  we  are  in,  and  like  that  faint  twilight  bet- 
ter than  broad  open  day  : whereas  the  path  of  the  juft  (as  the  wife  man 
fpeaks)  is  as  the  Jhining  light , that  fhincth  more  and  more  unto  the  p erf  eft  daw 
I am  fare  there  be  many  of  us,  that  are  perpetual  dwarfs  in  our  fpiritual 
fhiturc,  like  thofe  filly  -women  (that  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of)  laden  with  fins , and 
led  away  with  divers  lufts , that  are  ever  learning , and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ; that  are  not  now  one  jot  taller  in  Chriftianity, 
than  we  were  many  years  ago,  but  have  (till  as  lickly,  crazy,  and  unfound 
a temper  of  foul  as  we  had  long  before. 

Indeed  we  feem  to  do  fomething*  we  are  always  moving  and  lifting  at 
the  (lone  of  corruption,  that  lies  upon  Our  hearts,  but  yet  we  never  ftir  it 
notwithftanding,  or  at  leaft  never  roll  it  off  from  us.  We  are  fometimes 
a little  troubled  with  the  guilt  of  our  fins,  and  then  we  think  we  mud 
thruft  our  lufts  out  of  our  hearts  •,  but  afterwards  we  fprinkle  ourfelves  over 
with  I know  not  what  holy-water,  and  fo  are  contented  to  let  them  ftill 
abide  quietly  within  us.  We  do  every  day  truly  confefs  the  fame  fins,  and 
pray  againft  them  \ and  yet  ftill  commit  them  as  much  as  ever,  and  lie  as 
deeply  under  the  power  of  them.  We  have  the  fame  Water  to  pump  out 
in  every  prayer,  and  ftill  we  let  the  fame  leak  in  again  upon  us.  We  make 
a great  deal  of  noife,  and  raife  a great  deal  of  duft  with  our  feet ; but 
we  do  not  move  from  off  the  ground,  on  which  we  food,  we  do  not  go 
forward  at  all : or  if  we  do  fometimes  make  a little  progrels,  we  quickly 
■lofe  again  the  ground,  which  we  had  gained  j like  thofe  upper  planets  in 
the  heaven,  which  (as  the  aftronomers  tell  us)  fometimes  move  forwards, 
fometimes  quite  backwards,  and  fometimes  perfectly  Hand  ftill  ; have  their 
ftations  and  retrogradations,as  well  as  their  dired  motions.  As  if  relio-j0n 
were  nothing  elfe  but  a dancing  up  and  down  upon  the  fame  piece  of  ground, 
and  making  feveral  motions  and  frifkings  on  it  ^ and  not  a fober  journey- 
ing and  travelling  onwards  toward  lome  certain  place.  We  do  and  undo  • 
we  do  Penelopes  telam  texere  \ we  weave  fometimes  a web  of  hoHnefs,  but 
then  we  let  our  lufts  come,  and  undo  and  unravel  all  again.  Like  Sifypbus 
in  the  fable,  we  roll  up  a mighty  ftone  with  much  ado,  fvveating  and"  mer- 
ging up  the  hill  % and  then  we  let  it  go,  and  tumble  down  again  unto  the 
bottom  ; and  this  isour  conftant  work.  Like  thofe  Danaides , which  the  poets 
fpeak  of,  we  are  always  filling  water  into  a fieve,  by  our  prayers,  duties, 
and  performances,  which  ftill  runs  out  as  faft  as  we  pour  it  in. 

What  is  it,  that  thus  cheats  us,  and  gulls  us  of  our  religion  ? that  makes 
us  thus  conftantly  to  tread  the  fame  ring  and  circle  of  duties,  where  we 
make  no  progrefs  at  all  forwards,  and  the  farther  we  go,  are  ftill  never 
the  nearer  to  our  journey*s  end  ? What  is  it,  that  thus  ftarves  our  religion, 
and  makes  it  look  like  thofe  kine  in  Pharaoh' s dream,  ill-favoured  and  iean- 
flefhed,  that  it  hath  no  colour  in  its  face,  no  blood  in  its  veins,  no  life  nor 
heat  at  all  in  its  members?  What  is  it.,  that  doth  thus  be  dwarf  us  in  our 
Chriftianity  ? What  low,  fordid,  unworthy  principles  do  we  a <51  by,  that 
thus  hinder  our  growth,  and  make  us  ftand  at  a ftay,  and  keep  us  always 
2X  the  very  porch  and  entrance  where  we  firft  began  ? Is  it  a fieepy,  flug- 
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gifti  conceit,  that  it  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  be  but  once  in  a ftate  of  grace, 
if  we  have  but  once  fteppcd  over  the  threfhold  *,  we  need  not  take  fo  great 
pains  to  travel  any  farther?  or  is  it  another  damping,  choaking,  ftifling 
opinion,  that  Chrift  hath  done  all  for  us  already  without  us,  and  nothing 
need  more  to  be  done  within  us  ? no  matter  how  wicked  we  be  in  ourfelves, 
for  we  have  holinefs  without  us ; no  matter  how  fickly  and  dileafed  our 
fouls  be  within,  for  they  have  health  without  them.  Why  may  we  not  as 
well  be  fatisfied  and  contented  to  have  happinefs  without  us  too  to  all 
eternity,  and  fo  ourlelves  for  ever  continue  miferable  ? Little  children , 
let  no  man  deceive  you  he  that  doth  righteoufnefs  is  righteous , even  as  he  is 
righteous  : but  he  that  committeth  fin  is  of  the  devil.  I fhall  therefore  ex- 
hort you  in  the  wholefome  words  of  St.  Peter ; Give  all  diligence  to  add 
to  your  faith , virtue and  to  virtue,  knowledge-,  to  knowledge,  temperance \ 
and  to  temperance , patience  to  patience,  godlinefs  •,  and  togodlinefs , bro(%erly- 
kindnefs  and  to  brotherly-kindnefs,  charity:  For  if  thefe  things  be  in  you  and 
abound,  they  make  you,  that  ye  ft:  all  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift . The  Apoftle  (fill  goes  on,  and  I can- 
not leave  him  yet:  But  he  that  lacketh  thefe  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  fee.  far 
of,  and  hath  forgotten , that  he  was  once  purged  from  his  old  fins.  JVherefore 
the  rather,  brethren,,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  eleftion  fare  \ 
for  if  ye  do  thefe  things , ye  fhall  never  fall.  Let  us  not  only  talk  and  dif- 
pute  of  Chrift,  but  let  us  indeed  put  on  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.  Having 
tho  k great  and  precious  promifes „ which  he  hath  given  us,  let  us  ftrive  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  divim  nature,  efcaping  the  corruption , that  is  in 
the  world  through  luft : and  being  begotten  again  to  a lively  hope  of  en- 
joying Chrift  hereafter,  let  us  purify  ourf elves,  as  he  is  pure. 

Let  us  really  declare,  that  we  know  Chrift,  that  we  are  his  difciples,  by 
our  keeping  of  his  commandments  •,  and  amongft  the  reft,  that  command-, 
ment  efpecially,  which  our  Saviour  Chrift  himfelf  commendeth  to  his  dif- 
ciples in  a peculiar  manner  *,  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  ano- 
ther, as  I have  loved  you  : and  again,  Thefe  things  I command  you,  that  you  love 
one  another.  Let  us  follow  peace  with  all  men,,  and  holinefs T without  which 
no  man  fhall  fee  God.  Let  us  put  ‘on  as  the  elebi  of  God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindnefs , kumblenefs  of  mind,  meeknefs , long- fuff ering,  for- 
bearing one  another , and  forgiving  one  another , if  any  man  have  a quarrel 
againft  any,  even  as  Chrift  forgave  us : and  above  all  thefe  things  let  us  put 
on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfeftnefs.  Let  us  in  meeknefs  inftruSl  thofe, 
that  oppofe  themfelvcs , if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth  -,  that  they  may  recover  themf elves  out  of  the  fnares 
cf  the  devil,,  that  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  Beloved,  let  us  low 
one  another  ; for  love  is  of  God , and  wbofoever  loveth  is  born  of  God  and 
knoweth  God. 

O d ivinelove!  the  fweet  harmony  of  fouls!'  the  mufiek  of  angels!  the 
joy  of  God’s  own  heart!  the  very  darling  of  his  bofom  ! the  foare.e  of 
true  happinefs ! the  pure  quinteftence  of  heaven  ! that  which  reconciles  the 
jarring  principles  of  the  world,  and  makes  them  all  chime  together  ! that; 
which  melts  men’s  hearts  into  one  another!  See  how  St.  Paul  defer  ibes  it, 
and  it  cannot  ehule  but  enamour  your  affections  towards  it;  Love  envieth 
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not,  it  is  not  puffed  up,  it  doth  not  behave  itfelf  unfeetnly , feeketh  not  her 
even,  is  not  eafiiy  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rcjoiceth  not  in  iniquity  ; bear  elk 
all  things,  believeth  all  things , hopeth  all  things,  endure th  all  things.  I may 
add  in  a word, it  is  the  bdt-natured  thing,  the  beff  complexioned  thing  in  the 
world.  Let  us  exprefs  this  fweet  harmonious  affection  in  thefe  jarring  times  : 
that  lb,  if  it  be  poffible,  we  may  tune  the  world  into  better  mufick.  Efpecially 
in  matters  of  religion,  let  us  ftrive  with  all  meeknefs  to  inflrudl  and  convince 
one  another.  Let  us  endeavour  to  promote  the  Gofpel  of  peace,  the  dove- 
like  Golpel,  with  a dove-like  Spirit.  This  was  the  way,  by  which  the  Go- 
fpel at  firft  was  propagated  in  the  world  : Chrijl  did  not  cry,  nor  lift  up  his 
voice  in  the  ftreets  ; a bruifed  reed  he  did  not  break,  and  the  fmoking  flax  he 
did  not  quench  ; and  yet  he  brought  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  He  whifper’d 
the  Gofpel  to  us  from  mount  Sion,  in  a ftill  voice  •,  and  yet  the  found  there- 
of went  out  quickly  throughout  all  the  earth.  The  Gofpel  at  firfb  came 
down  upon  the  world  gently  and  foftly,  like  the  dew  upon  Gideon's 
fleece;  and  yet  it  quickly  foaked  quite  through  it:  and  doubtlefs,  this  is 
ftill  the  mod  effectual  way  to  promote  it  farther.  Sweetnefs  and  ingenuity 
will  more  command  men’s  minds  than  paffion,  fournefs  and  feverity  ; as  the 
foft  pillow  fooner  breaks  the  flint,  than  the  hardeft  marble.  Let  us  dixi&vlsiv 
b dyxTTYi,  follow  truth  in  love  ; and  of  the  two  indeed,  be  contented  rather 
to  mifs  of  the  conveying  of  a fpeculative  truth,  than  to  part  with  love. 
When  we  would  convince  men  of  any  error  by  the  ftrength  of  truth,  let  us 
withal  pour  the  fweet  balm  of  love  upon  their  heads.  Truth  and  love  are 
two  the  molt  powerful  things  in  the  world  ; and  when  they  both  go  toge- 
ther, they  cannot  eafiiy  be  withftood.  The  golden  beams  of  truth,  and 
the  fllken  cords  of  love,  twilled  together,  will  draw  men  on  with  a fweet 
violence,  whether  they  will  or  no. 

Let  us  take  heed  we  do  not  fometimes  call  that  zeal  for  God  and  his  Go- 
fpel, which  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  own  tempeftuous  and  fformy  paffion. 
True  zeal  is  a fweet,  heavenly  and  gentle  flame,  which  maketh  us  adlive 
for  God,  but  always  within  the  fphere  of  love.  It  never  calls  for  fire  from 
heaven,  to  confume  thofe,  that  differ  a little  from  us  in  their  apprehenfions. 
It  is  like  that  kind  of  lightning  (which  the  philofophers  fpeak  of ) that  melts 
the  fword  within,  but  findgeth  not  the  fcabbard:  it  ftrives  to  fave  the  foul, 
but  hurteth  not  the  body.  True  zeal  is  a loving  thing,  and  makes  us  al- 
ways adlive  to  edification,  and  not  to  deflrudlion.  If  we  keep  the  fire  of 
zeal  within  the  chimney,  in  its  own  proper  place,  it  never  doth  any  hurt ; 
it  only  warmeth,  quickeneth  and  enlivened:  us:  but  if  once  we  let  it  break 
out,  and  catch  hold  of  the  thatch  of  our  fiefh,  and  kindle  our  corrupt  na- 
ture, and  fet  the  houfe  of  our  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  zeal,  it  is  no 
heavenly  fire,  it  is  a moft  deftrudlive  and  devouring  thing.  True  zeal  is 
an  ignis  lambens , a foft  and  gentle  flame,  that  will  not  fcorch  one’s  hand  ; it 
is  no  predatory  or  voracious  thing:  but  carnal  and  flefhly  zeal  is  like  the 
fpirit  of  gun-powder  fet  on  fire,  that  tears  and  blows  up  all,  that  Hands  be- 
fore it.  True  zeal  is  like  the  vital  heat  in  us,  that  we  live  upon,  which  we 
never  feel  to  be  angry  or  troublefome  ; but  though  it  gently  feed  upon  the 
radical  oil  within  us,  that  fweet  balfam  of  our  natural  moiflure,  yet  it  lives 
lovingly  with  it,  aud  maintains  that,  by  which  it  is  fed  : but  that  other  fu- 
rious and  diftunpered  zeal  is  nothing  elfe  but  a fever  in  the  foul.  To  con- 
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elude,  we  may  learn  what  kind  of  zeal  it  is,  that  we  fhould  make  ufe  of  in 
promoting  the  Gofpel,  by  an  emblem  of  God’s  own,  given  us  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, thofe  fiery  tongues,  that,  upon  the  day  of  Pentecoft , fat  upon  the  A- 
poftles ; which  lure  were  harmlefs  flames  •,  for  we  cannot  read,  that  they  did 
any  hurt,  or  that  they  did  fo  much  as  findge  an  hair  of  their  heads. 

I will  therefore  fliut  up  this  with  that  of  the  Apoftle  ; Let  us  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  this  loft  and  filken  knot  of  love  tie 
our  hearts  together  ; though  our  heads  and  apprehenfions  cannot  meet,  as 
indeed  they  never  will,  but  always  frand  at  fome  diftance  off  from  one  ano- 
ther. Our  zeal,  if  it  be  heavenly,  if  it  be  true  Veftal  fire  kindled  from 
above,  will  not  delight  to  tarry  here  below,  burning  up  ft  raw  and  ftubble, 
and  fuch  combuftible  things,  and  fending  up  nothing  but  grols  and  earthy 
fumes  to  heaven  ; but  it  will  rife  up,  and  return  back  pure  as  it  came  down, 
and  will  be  ever  ftriving  to  carry  up  men’s  hearts  to  God  along  with  it.  It 
will  be  only  occupied  about  the  promoting  of  thofe  things,  which  are  unque- 
ftionably  good  ; and  when  it  moves  in  the  irafcible  way,  it  will  quarrel  with 
nothing  but  fin.  Here  let  our  zeal  bufyand  exercife  itlelf,  every  one  of  us 
beginning  firft  at  our  own  hearts.  Let  us  be  more  zealous  than  ever  we  have 
yet  been,  in  fighting  againft  our  lulls,  in  pulling  down  thofe  ftrong  holds  of 
fin  and  Satan  in  our  hearts.  Here  let  us  exercife  all  our  courage  and  refolu- 
lution,  our  manhood  and  magnanimity. 

Let  us  trufl  in  the  almighty  arm  of  our  God,  and  doubt  not  but  he  will  as 
well  deliver  us  from  the  power  of  fin  in  our  hearts,  as  prfiferve  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Let  us  go  out  againft  thefe  uncircumcifed  Philiftines,  I 
mean  our  lulls,  not  with  lhield  or  fpear,  not  in  any  confidence  of  our  own 
ftrength,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hofts ; and  we  fhall  prevail,  we  fhall 
overcome  our  lulls:  for  greater  is  he  that  is  in  us , than  he  that  is  in  them. 
The  eternal  God  is  our  refuge , and  underneath  are  everlafting  arms',  he  fhall 
thrufi  out  thefe  enemies  from  before  us  •,  and  he  fhall  fay , Dejlroy  them.  We 
fhall  enter  the  true  Canaan , the  good  land  of  promife,  that  fioweth  with 
milk  and  honey , the  land  of  truth  and  holinefs.  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armour  of  God , that  you  may  be  able  to  withfiand.  Let  your  loins  be 
girt  about  with  truth ; have  on  the  breafl-plale  of  righteoufnefs  ; and  let  your 
feet  be  Jhod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gofpel  of  peace.  Above  all , take  the 
jhield  of  faith,  whereby  ye  fhall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  *,  and  take  the  helmet  of  falvation , and  the  fword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God.  And  laftly,  be  lure  of  this,  that  ye  be  Jlrong  only  in  the 
Lord , and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

There  be  fome,  that  difhearten  us  in  this  fpiritual  warfare,  and  would 
make  us  let  our  weapons  fall  out  of  our  hands,  by  working  in  us  a defpair 
of  vidtory.  There  be  fome  evil  fpies,  that  weaken  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael , and  bring  an  ill  report  upon  that  land,  that  we  are  to 
conquer,  telling  of  nothing  but  llrange  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak , there, 
that  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  overcome.  The  Amalekiles  (lay  they)  dwell 
in  the  South,  the  Hit  tit  es,  Jebufites , Amor  it  es  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  the  fca-coaft  huge  armies  of  tall  invincible  lulls : we  fhall  never  be 
able  to  go  againft  this  people  ; we  fhall  never  be  able  to  prevail  againft  our 
corruptions.  Hearken  not  unto  them,  1 b.feech  \ou,  but  hear  what  Ca- 
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kb  and  Jojhua  fay  ; Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  pojfefs  it , for  we  are  able  to 
overcome  them  ; not  by  our  own  ftrength,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  of 
hods.  There  are  indeed  Tons  of  Anak  there,  there  are  mighty  giant- 
like lufts,  that  we  are  to  grapple  with;  nay,  there  are  principalities  and 
powers  too,  that  we  are  to  oppole  : but  the  great  Michael , the  Captain  of  the 
Lord’s  hojl,  is  with  us ; he  commands  in  chief  for  us,  and  we  need  not 
be  difmayed.  Underjland  therefore  this  day , that  the  Lord  thy  God  is  he , 
which  goeth  before  thee  as  a confuming  fire  ; he  jhall  defray  thefe  enemies , 
and  bring  them  down  before  thy  face.  If  thou  wilt  be  faithful  to  him,  and 
put  thy  truft  in  him,  as  the  fire  confumeth  the  Jlubble , and  as  the  flame  burn - 
eth  up  the  chaffs  fo  will  he  deftroy  thy  lufts  in  thee  : their  root  Jhall  be  rotten - 
nefs,  and  their  bloffom  jhall  go  up  as  the  dujl. 

But  let  us  take  heed,  that  we  be  not  dilcouraged,  and,  before  we  begin  to 
fight,  defpair  of  victory : but  to  believe  and  hope  well  in  the  power  of  our 
God  and  his  ftrength,  will  be  half  a conqueft.  Let  us  not  think  holinefs  in 
the  hearts  of  men  here  in  the  world  is  a forlorn,  forfaken,  and  outcaft  thing 
from  God,  that  he  hath  no  regard  of  holinefs;  wherever  it  is,  though  never 
fo  fmall,  if  it  be  but  hearty  and  fincere,  it  can  no  more  be  cut  off,  and 
difcontinued  from  God,  than  a fun-beam  here  upon  earth  can  be  broken  oft' 
from  its  intercourfe  with  the  fun, and  be  left  alone  amidft  the  mire  and  dirt  of 
this  world.  The  fun  may  as  well  difcard  its  own  rays,  and  banifli  them  from, 
itfelf  into  fome  region  of  darknefs  far  remote  from  it,  where  they  fhall  have 
no  dependence  at  all  upon  it,  as  God  can  forfake  and  abandon  holinefs  in  the 
world,  and  leave  it  a poor  orphan  thing,  that  fhall  have  no  influence  at  all 
from  him  to  preferve  and  keep  it.  Holinefs  is  l'omething  of  God,  where- 
ever  it  is;  it  is  an  efflux  from  him,  that  always  hangs  upon  him,  and] 
lives  in  him : as  the  fun-beams,  although  they  gild  this  lower  world,  and, 
fpread  their  golden  wings  over  us,  yet  they  are  not  fo  much  here,  where 
they  fhine,  as  in  the  fun,  from  whence  they  flow..  God  cannot  draw  a 
curtain  betwixt  himfelf  and  holinefs,  which  is  nothing  but  the  fplendour 
and  fhining  of  himfelf;  he  cannot  hide  his  face  from  it,  he  cannot  defert  it 
in  the  world.  He,  that  is  once  born  of  God,  fhall  overcome  the  world , and  the- 
prince  of  this  world  too,  by  the  power  of  God  in  him.  Holinefs  is  no  fo- 
litary  neglected  thing ; it  hath  ftronger  confederacies,  greater  alliances,, 
than  fin  and  wickednefs.  It  is  in  league  with  God  and  the  univerfe  ; the 
whole  creation  fmiles  upon  it  r there  is  l'omething  of  God  in  it,  and  there- 
fore it  muft  needs  be  a victorious  and  triumphant  thing. 

Wickednefs  is  a weak,  cowardly  and  guilty  thing,  a fearful  and  trem- 
bling fhadow.  It  is  the  child  of  ignorance  and  darknefs  ; it  is  afraid  of 
light,  and  cannot  poflibly  withftand  the  power  of  it,  nor  endure  the  fight  of 
its  glittering  armour.  It  is  allianced  to  none  but  wretched,  forlorn  and. 
apoftate  fpirics,  that  do  what  they  can  to  fupport  their  o wn  weak  and  tot- 
tering kingdom  of  darknefs,  but  are  only  ftrong  in  weakness  and  impotency. 
The  whole  polity  and  commonwealth  of  devils  is  not  fo  powerful  as  one 
child  of  light,  one  babe  in  Chrift ; they  are  not  able  to  quench  the  lead 
fmoking  flax,  to  extinguilh  one  l'park  of  grace.  Darknefs  is  not  able  to 
make  reftftancs  againft  light,  but  ever,  as  it  comes,.,  flies  before  it.  But  if-' 
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wickednefs  invite  the  fociety  of  devils  to  it,  fas  v/e  learn  by  the  fad  experi- 
ence of  thefe  prefent  times,  in  many  examples  of  thofe,  that  were  poffeffed 
with  malice,  revengefulnefs  and  lull)  fo  that  thofe  curfed  fiends  do  mod 
readily  apply  themlelves  to  it,  and  offer  their  fervice  to  feed  it  and  encou- 
rage it,  becaufe  it  is  their  own  life  and  nature,  their  own  kingdom  of  dark- 
nels,  which  they  ftrive  to  enlarge  and  to  fpread  the  dominions  of ; fhall  we 
then  think,  that  holinefs,  which  is  fo  nearly  allied  unto  God,  hath  no  good 
genius  at  all  in  the  world  to  attend  upon  it,  to  help  it  and  encourage 
it?  Shall  not  the  kingdom  of  light  be  as  true  to  its  own  intereft,  and 
as  vigilant  for  the  enlarging  of  itfelf,  as  the  kingdom  of  darknefs  ? Ho- 
linefs is  never  alone  in  the  world,  but  God  is  always  with  it,  and  his  lo- 
ving Spirit  doth  ever  affociate  and  join  itfelf  to  it.  He,  that  fent 
it  into  the  world,  is  with  it,  as  Chrift  fpeaketh  of  himfelf ; The  Fa- 
ther hath  not  left  me  alone , becaufe  I do  always  thofe  things  that  pleafe 
him.  Holinefs  is  the  life  of  God,  which  he  cannot  but  feed  and  main- 
tain wherefoever  it  is  : and  as  devils  are  always  ablive  to  encourage  evil, 
fo  we  cannot  imagine,  but  that  the  heavenly  hoft  of  bleffed  angels  above 
are  bufily  employ’d  in  the  promoting  of  that,  which  they  love  beff,  that 
which  is  deareft  to  God,  whom  they  ferve,  the  life  and  nature  of  God. 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  at  the  converfion  of  one  j inner  •,  heaven  takes  notice  of 
it-,  there  is  a Choir  of  angels,  that  lweetly  fings  the  epithalamium  ®f  a 
foul  divorced  from  fin  and  Satan,  and  efpoufed  unto  Chrift.  What  there- 
fore the  wife  man  fpeaks  concerning  wiflom,  I fhall  apply  to  holinefs : Take 
fajl  hold  of  holinefs , let  her  not  go,  keep  her , for  Jhe  is  thy  life : keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence , for  out  of  it  are  the  ijfues  of  life , and  of  death  too. 
Let  nothing  be  efteemed  of  greater  confequence  and  concernment  to  thee 
than  what  thou  doeft  and  abteft,  how  thou  lived.  Nothing  without  us 
can  make  us  either  happy  or  miferable ; nothing  can  either  defile  us,  or 
hurt  us,  but  what  goeth  out  from  us,  what  fpringeth  and  bubbleth  up  out 
of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the  flames  of  hell 
withoutus  ; we  tremble,  and  are  afraid,  when  we  hear  of  fire  and  brimftone  ; 
whilft  in  the  mean  time  we  kcurely  nourifh  within  our  own  hearts  a true 
and  living  hell, 

caco  carpimur  igni  i 

The  dark  fire  of  our  lulls  confumeth  our  bowels  within,  and  miferably 
icorcheth  our  louls,  and  we  are  not  troubled  at  it.  We  do  not  perceive, 
how  hell  Heals  upon  us  whilft  we  live  here.  And  as  for  heaven,  we  only 
gaze  abroad,  expecting,  that  it  fliould  come  in  to  us  from  without,  but  ne- 
ver look  for  the  beginnings  of  it  to  arife  within,  in  our  own  hearts. 

But  left  there  fhould  yet  haply  remain  any  prejudice  againlt  that,  which  I 
have  all  this  while  heartily  commended  to  you,  true  hofnefs , and  tire  keep- 
ing of  ChrijVs  commandments , as  it  it  were  a legal  and  a fervile  thing,  that 
would  fubjcbt  us  to  a ft^te  of  bondage  I mud  here  needs  add  a word  or 
two,  either  for  the  prevention,  or  removal  of  it.  I do  no*  therefore  mean 
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by  holinefs,  the  meer  performance  of  outward  dimes  of  religioft,  coldly  ached 
over  as  a tafk  •,  nor  our  habitual  prayings,  hearings,  fallings,  multiplied 
one  upon  another,  (though  thefe  be  all  good,  as  fubfervient  to  an  higher 
end  :)  but  I mean  an  inward  foul  and  principle  of  divine  life,  that  fpiriteth 
all  thefe,  that  enliveneth  and  quickeneth  the  dead  carcafe  of  all  outward 
performances  whatfoever.  I do  not  here  urge  the  dead  law  of  outward 
works , which  indeed,  if  it  be  alone,  fubjefts  us  to  a J late  of  bondage  •„  but 
the  inward  law  of  the  Gofpel,  the  law  of  the  fpirit  of  life , than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  free  and  ingenuous : for  it  doth  not  aft  us  by  principles 
without  us,  but  is  an  inward  felf- moving  principle  living  in  our  hearts. 

The  fir  ft,  though  it  work  us  into  fome  outward  conformity  to  God’s  com- 
mandments, and  fo  hath  a good  effeft  upon  the  world  ; yet  we  are  all  this 
while  but  like  dead  inftruments  of  mufick,  that  found  fweetly  and  harmo- 
nioufty,  when  they  are  only  ftruck  and  play’d  upon  from  without  by  the  mu- 
fician’s  hand,  who  hath  the  theory  and  law  of  mufick  living  within  himfelf. 

But  the  fecond,  the  living  law  of  the  Gofpel,  the  law  of  the  fpirit  of  life 
within  us,  is  as  if  the  foul  of  mufick  fhould  incorporate  itfelf  with  the  in- 
ftrument,  and  live  in  the  firings,  and  make  them  of  their  own  accord,  with- 
out any  touch  o'r  impiilfe  from  without,  dance  up  and  down,  and  warble 
out  their  harmonies. 

They,  that  are  afted  only  by  an  outward  law,  are  but  like  Neurofpajls , or 
thofe  little  puppets,  that  fk ip  nimbly  up  and  down,  and  fee m to  be  full  of' 
quick  and  fprightly  motion  ; whereas  they  are  all  the  while  moved  arti- 
ficially by  certain  wires  and  firings  from  without,  and  not  by  any  principle 
of  motion  from  themfelves  within  : or  elfe  like  clocks  and  watches  that 
go  pretty  regularly  for  a while,  but  are  moved  by  weights  and  plummets, 
or  fome  other  artificial  fprings,  chat  muft  be  ever  now  and  then  wound  up, 
or  elfe  they  ceafe. 

But  they,  that  are  afted  by  the  new  law  of  the  Gofpel , by  the  law  of  the- 
fpirit , they  have  an  inward  principle  of  life  in  them,  that  from  the  centre 
of  itfelf  puts  forth  itfelf  freely  andconftantly  into  all  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Chrift.  This  new  law  of  the  Gofpel  is  a kind  of  mufical  foul,  informing 
the  dead  organ  of  our  hearts,  that  makes  them  of  their  own  accord  delight 
to  aft  harmonioufiy  according  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word. 

The  law,  that  I fpeak  of,  is  a law  of  love,  which  is  the  moft  powerful 
law  in  world ; and  yet  it  freeth  us  in  a manner  from  all  law  without  us,  be- 
caufe  it  maketh  us  become  a law  unto  ourfelves.  The  more  it  prevaileth  in 
us,  the  more  it  eateth  up  and  devoureth  all  other  laws  without  ns*,  juft  as 
Aaron' s living  rod  did  fwallc-w  up  thole  rods  of  the  Magicians,, that  were 
made  only  to  counterfeit  a little  life. 

Quis  legem  del  amantibus  ? 

Major  lex  amor  eft  fibi. 

Love  is  at  once  a freedom  from  all  law,  a ftate  of  pureft  liberty  ; and  yet 
a law  too  of  the  moft  conftraining  and  indiipenfible  neceffity. 

The  worft  law  in  the  world  is  the  law  of  fin , which  is  in  our  member  s\ 
\vhich  keeps  us  in  a condition  of  moft  abfolute  flavery,  when  we  are  wholly' 
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under  the  tyrannical  commands  of  our  Jufls:  this  is  a cruel  Pharaoh  in- 
deed, that  lets  his  hard  tafk-mafters  over  us,  and  maketh  us  wretchedly 
drudge  in  mire  and  clay. 

The  law  of  the  letter  without  us  fets  us  in  a condition  of  little  more 
liberty,  by  reftraiiv.ng  us  from  many  outward  adts  of  fin;  but  yet  it  doth 
not  difenthral  us  from  the  power  of  fin  in  our  hearts. 

But  th claw  of  the  fpirit  of  life , the  Gofpel-law  of  love,  it  puts  us  into  a 
condition  of  mod  pure  and  perfedt  liberty  ; and  whofoever  really  enter- 
taios  this  law, he  hath  tbrujl  out  Hagar  quite,  he  hath  caft  out  the  bond-woman 
ami  her  children  \ from  henceforth  Sarah  the  free  woman  fhall  live  for  ever 
with  him,  and  fhe  fhall  be  to  him  a mother  of  many  children  ^ her  feed 
final  1 be  as  the  fund  of  tbs  fea-fhore  for  number , and  as  the  Jlars  of  heaven. 
Here  is  evangelical  liberty,  here  is  Gofpel-freedom,  when  the  law  of  the 
fpirit  of  life  in  Chrift  Jefus  hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of  fin  and  death  •, 
when  we  have  a liberty  from  fin,  and  not  a liberty  to  fin  : for  our  dear 
Lord  and  Matter  hath  told  us, that  whofoever  commit teth  fin, is  the  fervantofit. 

He  that  lies  under  the  power  and  vaflalage  of  his  bafe  luffs,  and  yet  talks 
of  Gofpel-freedom,  he  is  but  like  a poor  condemned  prifoner,  that  in  his 
deep  dreams  of  being  fet  at  liberty,  and  of  walking  up  and  down  where- 
foever  he  pleafeth,  whilft  his  legs  are  all  the  while  locked  faff  in  fetters  and 
irons.  To  pleafe  ourfelves  with  a notion  of  Gofpel-liberty,  whilft  we 
have  not  a Gofpel- principle  of  holinefs  within  us,  to  free  us  from  the  pow- 
er of  fin,  is  nothing  elie  but  to  gild  over  our  bonds  and  fetters,  and  to 
fancy  ourfelves  to  betin  a golden  cage.  There  is  a ffraitnefs,  fiavery  and 
narrownels  in  fin  : fin  crouds  and  crumples  up  our  fouls,  which,  if  they 
were  freely  fpread  abroad,  would  be  as  wide  and  as  large  as  the  whole 
univerfe. 

No  man  is  truly  free,  but  he  that  hath  his  will  enlarged  to  the  extent  of 
God’s  own  will,  by  loving  whatfoever  God  loves,  and  nothing  el  fie.  Such  a 
one  doth  not  fondlyhug  this  and  that  particular  created  good  thing,  and  en- 
vaiTal  himfelf  unto  it  •,  but  he  loveth  every  thing,  that  is  lovely,  beginning 
at  God,  and  descending  down  to  all  his  creatures,  according  to  rhe  feveral 
degrees  of  perfection  in  them.  He  enjoys  a boundlefs  liberty,  and  abound- 
lefs  fweetnels,  according  to  his  boundlefs  love.  He  inclafpeth  the  whole  vyorld 
within  his  out-  ft  retched  arms  ; his  foul  is  as  wide  as  the  whole  univerfe,  as  big 
as  yefterday,  to-day , and  for  ever.  Whofoever  is  once  acquainted  with  thisdil- 
pofition  of  fpirit, he  never  defires  any  thing  eife,  and  he  loves  the  life  of  God 
in  himfelf  dearer  than  his  own  life.  To  conclude  this  therefore  ; if  we  love 
Chrift,  and  keep  his  commandments , his  commandments  will  not  be  grievous  to 
us  \ his  yoke  will  be  eafy , and  his  burden  light : it  will  not  put  us  into  a date 
of  bondage,  but  of  perfect  liberty.  For  it  is  mod  true  of  evangelical  o- 
bedience,  what  the  wife  man  fpeaketh  of  wifdom,  Her  ways  are  ways  of  plea- 
fan  tnefs,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace  : She  is  a tree  of  life  to  thofe  that  lay 
bold  upon  her , and  happy  are  all  tkey  that  retain  her. 

I will  now  fhut  up  all  with  one  or  two  confiderations,  to  perfuade  you 
farther  to  the  keeping  of  Chrift' s commandments. 

Firft,  from  the  defire,  which  we  all  have  of  knowledge.  If  ws  would  in- 
deed know  divine  truths,  the  only  way  to  come  ro  this  is  by  keeping  of 

thrift's 
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Chriflds  cothmandments.  The  groffnefs  of  our  apprehensions  in  fpirituifl 
things,  and  our  many  mi  (lakes,  that  we  have  about  them,  proceed  from  no- 
thing but  thofe  dull  and  foggy  fleams,  which  rife  up  from  our  foul  hearts, 
and  becloud  our  undcrllandings.  If  we  did  but  heartily  comply  with 
Chrifl’s  commandments,  and  purge  our  hearts  from  all  grofs  and  fenfual 
affections,  we  fhould  not  then  look  about  for  truth  wholly  without  our- 
felvcs,  and  endave  ourfelves  to  the  dictates  of  this  and  that  teacher,  and 
hang  upon  the  lips  of  men  •,  but  we  fhould  find  the  great  eternal  God  in- 
wardly teaching  our  fouls,  and  continually  inftructing  us  more  and  more  in 
the  myfleries  of  his  will  ; and  out  of  our  bellies  jhould flow  rivers  of  living 
waters.  Nothing  puts  a flop  and  hindrance  to  the  paffage  of  truth  in  the 
world,  but  the  carnality  of  our  hearts,  the  corruption  of  our  lives. 

’Tis  not  wrangling  difputes,  and  fyllogiftical  reafonings,  that  are  the 
mighty  pillars,  that  underprop  truth  in  the  world  : if  we  would  but  underlet 
it  with  the  holinefs  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  it  fhould  never  fail.  Truth  is  a 
prevailing  and  conquering  thing,  and  would  quickly  overcome  the  world, 
did  not  the  earthinefs  of  our  difpofitions,  and  the  darknefs  of  our  falfe 
hearts  hinder  it.  Our  Saviour  Chrift  bids-  the  blind  man  wafh  off  the 
clay,  that  was  upon  his  eyes  in  the  pool  of  biloam , and  then  he  fhould  fee 
clearly  *,  intimating  this  to  us,  that  it  is  the  earthinefs  of  men’s  affeClions, 
that  darkens  the  eye  of  their  underftandings  in  fpiritual  things.  Truth 
is  always  ready  and  near  at  hand,  if  our  eyes  were  not  clofed  up  with 
mud,  that  we  could  but  open  them  to  look  upon  it.  Truth  always  waits 
upon  our  fouls,  and  offers  itfelf  freely  to  us,  as  the  fun  offers  its  beams 
to  every  eye,  that  will  but  open,  and  let  them  fhine  in  upon  it.  If  we 
could  but  purge  our  hearts  from  that  filth  and  defilement,  which  hangeth 
about  them,  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  truth’s  prevailing  in  the 
world.  For  truth  is  great , and  flronger  than  all  things  : all  the  earth  calletb 
upon  truths  and  the  heaven  blejfeth  it  ; all  works  fhake  and  tremble  at  it. 
The  truth  endureth , and  is  always  firong  $ it  liveth  and  conquercth  for  ever- 
more. She  is  the  Jlrength , kingdom , power , and  tnajefty  of  all  ages.  Bleffed 
be  the  God  of  truth. 

Secondly,  If  we  defire  a true  reformation.,  as  feme  would  bethought  to 
do  -,  let  us  begin  here  in  reforming  our  hearts  and  lives,  in  keeping  ChrifFs 
commandments.  All  outward  forms  and  models  of  reformation,  though  they 
be  never  fo  good  in  their  kind,  yet  they  are  of  little  worth  to  us  without 
this  inward  reformation  of  the  heart.  Tin,  or  lead,  or  any  other  bafer  me- 
tal, if  it  be  call  into  never  fo  good  a mould,  and  made  up  into  never  fo 
elegant  a figure,  yet  is  but  tin  or  lead  ftili  it  is  the  Tame  metal,  that  it 
was  before.  If  adulterate  filver,  that  hath  much  alloy  or  drols  in  it, 
have  never  fo  current  a ftamp  put  upon  it,  yet  it  will  not  pafs  notwithftand- 
ing,  when  the  touchflone  trieth  it.  We  muff  be  reformed  within,  with  a 
fpirit  of  fire,  and  a fpirit  of  burning,  to  purge  us  from  the  drofs  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  hearts,  and  refine  us  as  gold  and  filver  j and  then  we  fhall  be 
reformed  truly,  and  not  before.  When  this  once  comes  to  pafs,  then  fhall 
Chrift  be  fet  upon  his  throne  indeed,  then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fhall  over- 
flow the  land  ; then  we  fhail  be  a people  acceptable  unto  him,  and  as 
Mount  Sion>  which  he  dearly  loved. 
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SECOND  SERMON: 

O R,  A 

DISCOURSE 

On  i Corinth.  XV.  57. 

But  thanks  be  to  God->  which  giveth  us  the  ViSiory  through 
our  JLord  Jefus  Chrijl . 

' _ 1 ‘I.  - I i J ' ‘ ' 

Ifi  tvc  ©£i«j  (pvirtuz  jwijuniri?. 

S.  Gregory  Nyssen. 


CHRIST’S  re  fur  reft  ion,  which  the  Apoftle  treateth  of  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  chapter,  is  one  of  the  main  and  principal  articles 
of  our  Chriftian  faith  : for  though  Chrift  by  his  death  upon  the  crofs- 
made  a propitiatory  facrifice  for  the  world,  yet  it  was  his  refurreftion  only, 
which  did  manifeft  his  death  to  be  effectual  and  available  for  that  end,  and 
did  evidence  its  acceptation  with  God.  For  if  the  grave  had  detain’d 
Chrift,  and  held  himprifoner,  this  would  have  been  an  argument,  that  the 
debt,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  that  dark  dungeon,  was  not  yet  paid, 
nor  fatisfaftion  made  for  if  Chrijl  be  not  raifed  (faith  the  Apoftle)  your  Verfe 
faith  is  in  vain , ye  are  yet  in  your  Jins.  But  now  death  and  the  grave  hav- 
ing delivered  up  Chrift  out  of  their  cuftody,  his  refurreftion  is  an  undoubted 
argument,  that  they  had  no  more  to  lay  to  his  charge,  as  he  was  afurety  and 
undertaker  for  mankind*,  but  the  debt,  which  was  owing  to  the  law  and  di- 
vine juftice,  was  in  the  court  of  heaven  fully  acquitted  and  diicharged.  For 
Chrijl  was  delivered  from  our  fens , and  rofe  again  for  our  jujlifi cation.  Rom. 

And  though  Chrift’s  other  miracles  ought  to  have  conciliated  be- 
lief to  his  doftrine  from  the  Jews ; yet  his  refurreftion  from  the  dead,. 

(foretold 
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(foretold  by  himfelf,  and  really  accomplifhed)  added  to  ail  die  ref^ 
was  a mrft  undoubted  and  unquejl  ion  able  confirmation  of  bis  prophetical 
miniftry.  For  it  it  were  luppofed,  (as  die  ~Jews  of  old,  and  the  Tal- 
mudifts  of  later  times,  malicioufly  calumniated  our  Saviour  Chrift)  that  a 
mere  wizzard  or  magician  fhould  have  appeared,  and  not  only  have 
done  many  miracles  by  Beelzebub  and  the  powers  of  darknefs,  but  alio 
have  foretold,  that  after  he  had  been  put  to  death,  he  fliould  rife  again, 
and  Have  given  this  as  a farther  fign  to  confirm  his  prophecy,  as  our  Sa- 
viour did,  Matth.  xii.  39.  it  could  never  be  conceiv’d,  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence fliould  fuffer  fuch  an  impoftor  miraculoufly  to  rife  again,  in  fo  remark- 
able a manner,  and  fo  often  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of  fo  many  fpedlators, 
and  at  laft  vifibly  to  afeend  up.  to  heaven.  Becaufe  this  would  have  been 
tentatio  invincibilis  to  mankind  ; it  being  not  imaginable,  what  greater  aflu- 
rance  heaven  itfelf  could  give,  to  confirm  and  feal  a prophet,  and  perfuade 
the  world,  that  what  he  did  was  by  thetfinger  of  God,  and  not  by  magical 
impoflure,  than  this  is.  And  therefore  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  a good 
while  after  our  Saviour’s  time,  when  the  Jews  had  now  forfeited  that  pe- 
culiar Providence,  that  watched  over  them,  a certain  counterfeit  Meffias, 
one  David  El-Roy , was  permitted  to  do  feveral  ftrange  and  miraculous 
things  by  magick  and  witchcraft,  if  the  Jewifh  relations  be  true  •,  yet,  when 
he  gave  this  for  a fign  to  the  Perfian  king,  to  prove  himfelf  the  Meffias, 
that  after  he  was  beheaded  by  him,  he  fliould  rife  again,  he  plainly  difeo- 
vered  his  impofture,  to  the  great  difippointment  of  the  deluded  Jews,  who 
jn  j,rrreretb  Gs  Maimonides  writes)  in  vain  expected  his  rcfurreCtion  a good  while 
Fenian.  after. 

Moreover,  If  Chrift  had  not  rifen  again  after  death , the  world  would  not 
have  had  fufjicient  ground  to  truft  and  believe  in  him  as  a Saviour.  St.  Auftin 
reckoned  it  as  great  a miracle  as  any,  that  Chrift  ever  did  upon  earth,  that 
the  world  fhould  be  brought  off  to  believe  in  a crucified  Saviour.  For  to 
worfliip  ’ibrin,  as  the  Jews  by  way  of  difgrace  call  oUr  Saviour,  or  you  Let- 
<rxo\o7n£6>j.']iov  in  Lucian's  language,  one  that  was  hanged , for  a God,  and  to 
believe  in  him,  could  not  but  feem  a monftrous  and  prodigious  thing,  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles  *,  and  certainly  it  would  never  have  been  brought  to 
pafs,  had  there  not  been  unqueftionable  affurance  given  of  Chrift’s  refur- 
re&ion  from  the  dead.  For  who  would  be  fo  fottifh,  as  to  believe  in  a dead 
Saviour,  and  to  expeCt  help  and  affiftance  from  him,  that  had  not  been 
able  to  help  himfelf,  and  therefore  had  given  no  proof,  that  he  was  able  to 
help  others  ? nay,  from  him,  that,  to  all  human  appearance,  had  now  no 
being  at  all  ? Upon  which  account  the  Pfalmift  upbraids  the  fottifh  Hea- 
Pfal  cvi.  then,  that  they  ate  the  facrifices  of  the  dead.  Wherefore  it  is  obfervable, 
in  the  Gofpel,  that  when  Chrift  was  now  dead,  and  buried  in  his  fepulchre, 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  his  difciples,  who  had  formerly  believed  in 
him,  lay,  as  it  were,  intombed  in  the  fame  fepulchre  with  him.  And 
then  the  two  difciples,  that  went  to  Emmaus , could  only  fay.  We  trufted , 
'Luke  xxiv.  had  fceen  which  fhould  have  redeemed  ffrael.  But  afterwards, 

when  they  were  able  upon  good  grounds  to  affirm,  that  d-Arnt 

fihe  Lord  was  rifen  indeed , then  their  faith  revived  a-new,  and  mounted  up 
higher  than  ever,  and  grew  triumphant  in  them. 

Again, 
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Again,  there  was  another  excellent  defign  in  Chrift’s  refurredbion  from 
the  dead,  which  the  Apoftle  purfues  largely  alfo  in  this  chapter  •,  viz*  To 
give  the  world  ajfurance  of  a life  after  death , and  a blejfed  immortality  to  be  en- 
joyed by  all  true  believers  and  followers  of  Chrift.  Chrift,  by  his  refurredtion, 
hath  abolifhed  death , and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lights  as  the  Apoftle 
fpeaks,  2 Tim . i.  io.  or,  as  the  Church  fings  in  that  divine  anthem,  After 
he  had  overcome  the  fharpnefs  of  deaths  he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.  The  reafons  of  philofophy,  that  prove  the  foul’s  immortality, 
though  firm  and  demonftrative  in  themfelves,  yet  they  are  fo  thin  and 
fubtil  to  vulgar  apprehenfions,  that  they  glide  away  through  them, and  leave 
no  fuch  palpable  impreflions  on  them,  as  can  be  able  fufficiently  to  bear  up 
againft  that  heavy  weight  of  grofs  infidelity,  that  continually  finks  down 
the  minds  of  men  to  a diftruft  of  fuch  high  things,  as  be  above  the  reach  of 
fenfe.  Neither  are  thefe  confiderations  any  longer  of  force,  than  men  can 
-actually  attend  to  the  ftrength  and  coherence  of  the  demonftration  •,  and 
when  that  adtual  attention  (which  is  operofe  and  difficult)  is  taken  off,  then 
the  truth  itfelf,  like  a fpedlre  or  apparition,  fuddenly  vanifhes  away,  and 
men  qucftion  with  themfelves  afterwards,  whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing, 
or  no.  Such  thin  and  evanid  things  are  philofophical  fpeculations  about 
the  high  myfteries  of  faith  and  religion.  But  Chrift  his  raifing  of  the  felf- 
iame  body,  which  was  laid  in  the  fepulchre,  and  afterwards  appearing  in 
it  often  to  his  difciples,  gave  fuch  evident  affurance  of  the  foul’s  immorta- 
lity and  life  after  death,  as  muft  needs  ftrikc  more  ftrongly  upon  vulgar 
minds,  and  make  more  palpable  imprefilons  on  them,  and  be  always  of 
more  prefent  and  ready  ufe,  than  any  philofophical  reafons  and  demon- 
ftrations. 

And  the  Scripture  is  herein  very  harmonious,  and  agreeable  to  itfelf, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament ; for,  as  in  the  one,  it  makes  the 
original  of  death’s  entrance  into  the  world  to  be  the  fin  and  dilobedience  of 
the  firft  Adam , who  was  otvQguir©*  U yH$,  %oV>iof,  of  the  earthy  earthy  •,  fo, 
in  the  other,  it  attributes  the  recovery  of  life  and  immortality  to  the  meri- 
torious obedience  of  the  fecond  Adam , that  was  o Ku^i^  b 

the  Lord  from  heaven , heavenly , who  by  his  death  vanquifhed  and  deftroyed 
death.  For  as  Sampfon , who  was  a type  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  be- 
lieged  by  the  Philijtines  in  the  city  Gaza  {Judges  xvi.)  rofe  up  at  mid- 
night, and  pulled  up  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  pofts,  and  laying  them 
upon  his  fhoulders,  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill*,  in  like  manner, 

Chrift  our  Lord,  when  he  was  environed  and  encompaffed  by  death,  after 
he  had  been  a while  detained  under  the  cuftody  thereof,  he  afcended  v'nfto- 
rioufly  out  of  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  carried  the  gates  of  hell  and 
death  upon  hisihoulders  along  with  him  triumphantly  into  heaven  : he  flighted 
and  dilinantled  that  mighty  garrifon,  whofe  walls  were  ftronger  than  brais, 

,and  gates  harder  than  adamant,  that  it  fhould  be  no  longer  a prifon,  with 
doors  and  bars  tofhut  up  thofe,  that  believe  in  him,  but  an  open  and  free 
paftage,  and  a broad  highway  to  life  and  immortality.  He  is  the  re  fur- 
red! ion  and  the  life , (John  xi.  25.)  and  he  that  believetb  in  him , though  he 
were  dead,  yet  fhall  he  live.  For  he  that  liveth , and  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
for  evermore,  even  he  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death , Rev.  i.  18. 
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But  that,  which  I chiefly  aim  at  this  time,  concerning  Jefus  his  refurrec- 
tion,  and  afcenflon  into  heaven,  is  this.  That  by  and  after  it  he  was  mads 
Lord  and  Chrift , King  and  Saviour , and  Sovereign  of  his  church.  Not  but  that 
Chrift’s  Humanity  was  always  hypoftatically  united  to  the  Divinity  but  be- 
caufethe  oeconomical  kingdom  of  Chrift,  as  Mediator,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture-calculation, feems  not  to  commence,  till  after  his  date  of  humiliation  was, 
and  fo  begins  its  epocha  from  Chrift’s  refurre&ion,  or  his  exaltation  to  fit  at 
God’s  right-hand  in  heaven.  Adis  ii.  36.  Let  all  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  know, 
tffuredly , that  God  hath  made  that  fame  Jefus , whom  ye  have  crucified , both 
Lord  and  Chrift.  A£ts  v.  31.  Jefus , whom  ye  flew  and  hanged  on  a tree , him 
hath  God  exalted  on  his  right-hand , to  be  a prince  and  a Saviour , &c.  Philip, 
ii.  9.  Who  humbled  himfelf. , and  became  obedient  to  the  death  of  the  crofs ; 
wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him , and  given  him  a name  above  every 
name , that  at  the  name  of  Jefus  every  knee  fijould  bow , See.  and  that  every 
tongue  fhould  confefs>  that  Jefus  Chrft  is  Lord , to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father . 
And  that  article  of  our  creed,  concerning  Chrift’s  fitting  at  God’s  right- 
hand  in  heaven,  fignifies  thus  much  unto  us-,  that  Chrift,  after  his  refur- 
re£tion  and  afcenflon  into  heaven,  hath  all  power  given  him,  both  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth,  all  things  being  made  fubjedrt  to  him,  excepting  him  only , 

1 Cor.  xv.  2"], that  hath  put  all  things  under  him.  He  being,  for  the  comfort  of  his  church 
and  members  here  upon  earth,  according  to  his  humanity,  made  God’s 
vicegerent,  and  feated  in  his  Father’s  throne  -,  and  having  a mediatorious 
\erfe  24.  kingdom  beftowed  upon  him,  that  fhall  continue,  till  he  hath  put  down  all 
authority  and  power , and  hath  fubdued  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet  and  then 
r hath  delivered  up  this  oeconomical  kingdom  to  God  the  Father,  that  God. 

-Vcrfe  may  be  all  in  all. 

And  this  is  an  unfpeakable  confolation,  that  Chriftian  religion  affords  to 
us,  and  a moft  gracious  condefcenflon  of  the  All-wife  God-,  that  foraf- 
much  as  we,  who  dwell  in  thefe  houfes  of  clay,  are  fo  far  removed  from 
the  pure  and  abftradted  Deity,  and  fo  infinitely  difproportioned  unto  it, 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a contrivance  as  this  fet  on  foot,  that  we  fhould 
have  one  of  our  own  flefh  and  blood,  that  was  in  all  things  tempted,  like 
unto  us,  and  had  experience  of  all  our  difficulties  and  calamities  who 
demonftrated  his  infinite  love  to  us  in  laying'down  his  life  for  us,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  doubt,  but  hath  a moft  tender  fympathy  and  fellow-feeling, 
with  us  in  all  our  infirmities  -,  I fay,  that  we  fhould  have  fuch  a one  ex- 
alted to  God’s  right-hand,  and  inverted  with  all  authority  and  power,  both, 
in  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  might  adminifter  all  things  for  the  good  of  his 
church  and  members,  and  fupply  them  in  all  their  wants  and  neceffities. 
Which  confideration  muft  needs  be  far  more  comfortable,  chearing,  and  re- 
viving to  every  true  Chriftian,  than  it  was  to  the  fons  of  Jacob , when  they 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  and  provifion  for  their  neceffities,  to  think, 
that  Jofeph  their  brother  was  made  lord  of  all  the  land. 

And  yet,  nctvvithftanding,  this  is  wholly  eluded  and  evacuated  by  thofe 
high-flown  fpiritualifts  of  thefe  latter  times,  that  flight  and  rejedt  the 
letter  of  the  New  Tcftament,  as  a mean  and  carnal  thing,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge no  other  death  and  refurredtion  of  Chrift,  no  other  afcenflon 
and  fitting  at  God’s  right-hand  \ nay,  no  other  day  of  judgment,  nor  refur- 
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redtion  of  the  body,  but  what  is  myrtical  and  allegorical  ; whereby  they 
do  not  only  impudently  flur  the  Gofpel,  according  to  the  hiftory  and  the 
letter,  in  making  it  no  better,  than  a romantical  legend,  or  a mere  MC b- 
pick  fable,  that  contains  a good  or  moral  under  it  *,  but  alfo 

plainly  defeat  the  counfel  of  God  againft  themfelves  and  mankind,  byanti- 
quating  Chrillianity,  and  bringing  in,  ir.rtead  thereof,  old  Paganifm  again, 
difguifed  under  a few  canting  phrafes  of  Scripture- language.  For  though 
Mofes  had  a veil  over  his  face,  though  there  were  many  obfcure  umbrages 
and  allegories  in  the  Law,  (the  children  of  Ifrael  being  then  not  able  to 
bear  the  brightnefs  of  that  evangelical  truth,  that  fhined  under  them  ;)  yet 
now,  under  the  Gofpel,  we  do  all  with  open  face  behold , as  in  a glafs,  the  , 
■glory  of  the  Lord  nakedly  reprefented  to  us,  being  changed  into  the  fame “ 
image  from  glory  to  glory. 

But  to  let  pafs  thefe,  and  (till  to  improve  our  former  meditation  far- 
ther ; let  us  in  the  next  place  confider,  that  Chrift,  who  received  all  this 
power  after  his  refurredtion  and  afcenfion,  did  not  receive  it  in  vain  and  to 
no  purpofe,  either  taking  no  notice  of  our  human  tranfadlions  here  below, 
as  having  removed  his  pavilion  too  far  into  thofe  regions  of  light  and 
glory  from  us  ; or  elfe  remaining,  notwirhftanding,  an  idle  fpedlator,  and 
no  way  concerning  or  interefting  himfelf  in  the  iflues  of  our  human  affairs. 
Which  will  be  fo  much  the  more  improbable,  if  we  confider  what  the  Scrip- 
ture and  experience  tell  us,  that  the  devil  and  apoflate  fpirits  are  perpetu- 
ally adlive  and  buly  in  promoting  the  concernments  of  the  kingdom  of 
darknefs.  And  therefore  doubtlefs  he,  whom  God  hath  made  the  fhepherd 
and  bifhop  of  our  fouls,  can  never  be  fo  regardlefs  of  his  office,  nor  fo 
carelefs  of  his  flock  and  tender  lambs  committed  to  his  charge,  as  to  fuffer 
thofe  cruel  wolves  to  prey  upon  them  at  pleafure  ; and  to  have  no  pity 
at  all  for  them,  nor  to  extend  his  watchful  providence  over  them,  whom 
once  he  vouchfafed  to  redeem  with  his  own  precious  blood.  No  cer- 
tainly ; he,  that  waded  through  fo  many  difficulties  and  agonies  for  us  in 
the  days  of  his  flefh  *,  he,  that  bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  forrows  ; he, 
that  was  wounded  for  our  tranfgreffions , and  bruifed  for  our  iniquities  ; that 
fwet  drops  of  blood  in  the  garden,  and  was  nailed  to  the  crofs  for  us 
in  Golgotha  •,  he  cannot  fo  eafily  forget  thofe,  whom  he  hath  fo  dearly  bought, 
nor  fuffer  all  that  power,  which  God  hath  inverted  him  with  for  the  good  of 
his  church,  to  lie  by  him  idle  and  unemployed. 

But  to  the  end,  that  there  might  not  be  the  leart  ground  of  fufpicion,  or 
dirtruft,  left  in  the  minds  of  men  concerning  this  particular,  Chrirt,  after 
his  afcenfion  into  heaven,  thought  good  to  give  us  a fenflble  demonftration, 
both  of  his  kingly  power,  a»d  of  his  watchful  care  and  providence  over  his 
church,  that  he  would  not  leave  them  orphans,  and  deffitute  of  all  aflif- 
tance,  by  fending  down  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day_  of  Pentecojl , in  a vifible 
and  miraculous  manner , upon  his  difciples.  Adis  ii.  32.  This  Jefus  hath  God. 
raifed  up , of  which  we  are  all  witnejjes  : therefore , being  by  the  right-hand 
of  God  exalted , and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promife  of  the  Holy 
Ghojl , he  hath  Jhed  forth  this , which  ye  now  fee  and  hear.  And  verily,  if 
there  had  been  no  news  heard  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Chrirt,  after  he 
afeended  above  the  clouds  out  of  his  difciples  fight,  no  real  and  vifible  de- 
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monftration  of  his  exiftence,  power,  and  providence  over  his  church;  the 
diftruftful  hearts  of  men  would  have  been  too  prone  to  fufpetf,  that  the 
pretence  of  an  invifible  kingdom  at  God’s  right-hand  above  had  been  no 
better  than  a mere  dream,  an  airy  and  phantaftick  notion  ; and  they  would 
have  been  too  ready  to  have  called  in  queftion  the  truth  of  all  his  other  mi- 
racles, his  refurreflion  and  afcenfion,  witnefied  only  by  his  own  difciples,. 
and  to  have  furmifed  thofe  feveral  apparitions  of  his,  that  we  read  of  after 
his  death,  had  been  nothing  elfe  but  fpedtres,  or  phantafms,  like  the  vul- 
garly believed  apparitions  of  the  ghofts  of  men  in  airy  bodies.  But  the 
fenfible  and  miraculous  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  his  difciples, 
after  his  afcenfion  into  heaven,  was  a palpable  confirmation  of  all  Chrift’s 
other  miracles,  of  the  validity  of  his  meritorious  death  and  paffion,  of  the 
truth  of  his  refurre&ion  and  afcenfion  ; and  gives  moll  comfortable  afiu- 
rance  to  all  believers  to  the  world’s  end,  that  though  his  bodily  prefence 
be  withdrawn  from  them,  yet  he  hath  not  left  his  church  utterly  forlorn,, 
and  deftitute  of  all  aftiftance  ; but  that  his  Spirit,  the  Holy  Comforter,, 
continueth  to  be  prefent  amongft  them,  as  his  vicegerent,  and  to  afiift  them 
for  all  the  holy  purpofes  of  the  Gofpel,  to  the  world’s  end.  Now  the 
principal  effects  of  Chrift’s  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  to  be  hoped  for,  and 
expected  by  every  true  believer  and  private  Chriftian,  are  comprifed  by 
the  Apoftle  under  three  heads  here  in  the  text,  as  confifting  in  a threefold 
viblory  over  a threefold  enemy.  The  fling  of  death  is  fin,  and  the  ftrength  of 
Jin  is  the  law  : but  thanks  be  to  God , which  giveth  us  the  vittory  through  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 

1.  A victory  over  fin,,  as  that  which  is  the  caufe  of  death. 

2.  A vidiory  over  the  law ,.  as  that  which  aggravates  the  guilt,,  and  exaf- 
perates  the  power  of  fin. 

3.  Laftly,  A vidlory  over  death , the  fruit  and  ccnfequent  of  fin. 

Firft  therefore,  There  is  a vi  diary  over  Jin,  to  be  obtained  in  and  through 
Chrift. 

Some  there  are,  that  will  acknowledge  no  other  victory  over  fin,  but 
an  external  one ; that  whereby  it  was  conquered  for  us  by  Chrift  upon  the  crofs,. 
fixteen  hundred  years  fi nee,,  where  h t fpoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and 
made  ajhew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it.  Col.  ii.  15.  and 
where  he  redeemed  us  from  the  curfe  of  the  law,  being  made  a curfe  for  us. 
Gal.  iii.  13.  And  doubtlefs  this  was  one  great  end  of  Chrift’s  coming  into 
the  world,  to  make  a propitiatory  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  mankind  : not 
only  that  he  might  thereby  put  a period  to  thofe  continually-repeated  and 
ineffectual  iacrifices  of  brute  beads,  and  the  offering  of  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats,  that  could  not  take  away  fin,  nor  propitiate  his  Divine  Majcfty 
but  alfo  that  he  might  at  once  g;ive  a fenfible  demonflration,  both  of  God’s 
high  difpleafure  againft  fin,  and  of  his  placablenefs  and  reconcileablenefs  to 
tinners  returning  to  obedience  ; and  therefore,  to  that  end,  that  the  defpair 
of  pardon  might  not  hinder  any  from  repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
promulgate  free  pardon  and  remiffion  of  fins,  through  his  blood,  to  all 
that  fhould  repent,  and  believe  the  gpfpel. 
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Bat  it  is  a very  unfound  and  unwholefome  interpretation  of  this  falutary 
undertaking  of  Chrift’s  in  the  Gofpel,  as  if  the  ultimate  end  and  defign  of 
it  were  to  procure  remiffion  of  fin,  and  exemption  from  punifhment  only, 
to  fome  particular  perfons  (till  continuing  under  the  power  of  fin,  and  to 
fave  them  at  laft  in  their  fins,  that  is,  with  a mere  outward  and  carnal  fal- 
vation  ; it  being  a thing  utterly  impofiible,  that  thofe  undefiled  rewards  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  fhould  be  received  and  enjoyed  by  men  in  their  unre- 
generate and  unrenewed  nature. 

For  what  is  this  elfe,  but  to  make  Chrift  the  grand  patron  of  the  king- 
dom of  darknefs,  and  to  luppofe  God  to  be  fuch  a Being  as  may  be  bribed 
and  corrupted,  by  facrifice  and  interceffion,  to  a partial  connivance  and 
fond  indulgence  of  men  in  their  fins  to  all  eternity?  or  elfe  to  infinuate,  that 
there  is  no  other  evil  at  all  in  fin,  but  only  in  refpedt  of  that  outward  pu- 
nifhment confequent  upon  it  ? Which  is  to  deftroy  the  nature  and  reality  of 
fin,  and  to  make  it  nothing  but  a mere  name  or  phancy  ; as  i {good  and  evil, 
juft  and  unjuft , (as  fome  philofophers  dreamed)  were  not  <m,  but  N o'/aw 
and  Ao'£x  only,  had  no  reality  in  nature,  but  depended  only  upon  arbitrary 
laws,  enforced  by  outward  punifhments,  or  mere  opinions ; and  fo  were 
only  n owrd,  (as  Democritus  expreffeth  it)  mere  factitious  things,  or  elfe 
^xvTxrci,  fictitious  and  imaginary : either  of  which  opinions,  if  they  were 
true,  then  indeed  remifiion  of  fin,  and  exemption  from  punifhment,  would 
quite  take  away  all  the  evil  of  fin. 

But  if  fin  be  not  a mere  name  or  phancy,  but  that  which  hath  a real  and 
intrinfecal  evil  in  it,  greater  than  that  of  outward  punifhment ; then  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  fo  tranfcendent  a happinefs,  as  fome  men  carnally  con- 
ceit, to  have  an  impunity  in  finning  to  all  eternity,  that  the  accomplifh- 
ment  thereof  fhould  be  thought  the  only  fit  undertaking  for  the  Son  of  God 
to  engage  in,  and  that  which  would  defervedly  entitle  him  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  For  that  of  Socrates  in  Plato  muft  then  needs  be  true,  To  oihxxv- 
Tx  y.n  Movxi  J'Snv,  ttx-JIvv  [xsyu-ov  te  tt^utov  xxxuv  eTvxt,  That  (in  thofe,  which 
are  not  incorrigible  and  incurable)  it  is  the greatcft  evil , that  can  poffibly  be- 
fal  them , to  continue  in  wickednefs  unpunijhed ; and  the  greateft  kindnefs , that 
they  can  receive , by  the  lejfer  evil  of  punifhment  and  cajligation,  to  be  cured  of 
the  greater  evil  of  fin:  For  (as  the  fame  philofopher  fpeaks)  T xt^w  irovn- 

fixg  (h xv,  chaftifement  and  correction  is  the  natural  remedy  and  cure  of  wicked- 
nefs  •,  which  our  Saviour  confirms,  when  he  faith,  As  many  as  I love,  I re-  ev-1IKI9- 
buke  and  chafien:  and  lure  the  remedy  is  not  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

Wherefore  it  was  fo  far  from  being  the  ultimate  end  of  Chrift’s  underta- 
king to  die  for  fin,  that  men  might  fecurely  live  in  it,  that  on  the  contrary 
the  death  of  Chrift  was  particularly  intended  as  an  engine  to  batter  down 
the  kingdom  of  fin  and  Satan,  and  to  bring  men  effectually  unto  God  and 
righteoufnefs,  as  the  Scripture  plainly  witneflfeth,  i Pet.  ii.  24.  His  own  felf 
bare  our  fins  in  his  body  on  the  tree , that  we , being  dead  to  fin , might  live  to 
righteoufnefs.  The  death  of  Chrift  conducing  to  this  great  end,.,  not  only  as 
it  was  exemplary,  and  hierogly phically  inftruCted  us,  that  we  ought  to  take 
up  the  crofs  likewife,  and  follow  our  crucified  Lord  and  Saviour , fuffering  in  1 ^ct- 1V-  Zi 
the  flefh , and  ceafing  from  fin  •,  but  alfo  as  it  doth  molt  lively  demonftrate 
tons  God’s  high  difpleafure  againft  fin, and  the  malignant  nature  of  it,. 
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that  could  not  otherwife  be  expiated  d m by  the  blo»d  of  that  innocent  and 
immaculate  Lamb,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  •,  and  laffly,  as  the  hope 
of  pardon  and  free  remifiion  of  fin,  in  the  blood  of  (Shrift,  for  the  truly 
penitent,  might  invite  and  animate  men  to  chearful  and  vigorous  endeavours 
againft  fin. 

Others  there  are,  that  tell  us,  there  is  indeed  fomething  farther  aimed  at  in 
the  Gofpel  befides  the  bare  remifion  of  fins , but  that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  imputation  of  an  external  righteoufnefs , or  another’s  inherent  holinefs , 
which  is  fo  completely  made  ours  thereby  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if 
we  ourfelves  had  been  really  and  perfectly  righteous  ; and  this  upon  no 
other  condition  or  qualification  at  all  required  in  us,  but  only  of  mere  faith 
fcrupuloufly  prefcinded  from  all  holinefs  and  fandlification,  or  the  laying 
hold  or  apprehending  only  (as  they  ufe  to  phrafe  it)  of  this  external  and 
imputed  righteoufnefs  •,  that  is,  the  merely  believing  and  imagining  it  to  be 
ours:  which  kind  of  faith  therefore  is  but  the  imagination  of  an  imagination, 
or  of  that,  which  really  is  not,  and,  as  Pindar  calls  man,  Sxta?  oWf,  the 
very  dream  of  a Jhadow. 

For  though  this  be  pretended  by  fome  to  be  fpoken  only  of  juffification 
as  contradiftindl  from  fanflification,  the  latter  of  which  they  conceive  mult 
by  no  means  have  any  conditional  influence  upon  the  former  *,  yet  it  will  un- 
avoidably extend  to  the  taking  away  of  the  neceffity  of  inherent  righteouf- 
nefs and  holinefs,  and  all  obligation  to  it:  upon  which  very  account  it  is  fo 
highly  acceptable,  becaufe  under  a fpecious  fliew  of  modefty  and  humility 
it  doth  exceedingly  gratify  men’s  hypocrify  and  carnality  : for  he,  that  is  thus 
completely  jullified  by  the  imputation  of  a mere  external  righteoufnefs, 
mull  needs  have  ipfo  fadlo  a right  and  title  thereby  to  heaven  and  happinefs 
without  holinefs ; for,  Rom.  viii.  30.  Whom  he  juftifieth , them  he  alfo  g/ori- 
fieth.  Neither  can  any  thing  be  required  inherently  in  them,  where  all  in- 
herency is  perfectly  fupplied  by  imputation.  And  though  it  be  pretended, 
that  fandification  will  fpontaneoufly  follow  after  by  way  of  gratitude  ; yet 
this  is  like  to  prove  but  a very  flippery  hold,  where  it  is  believed,  that  gra- 
titude itfelf,  as  well  as  all  other  graces,  is  already  in  them  by  imputation. 
Neither  can  it  be  reafonably  thought,  that  true  holinefs  fhould  fpring  by 
way  of  gratitude  or  ingenuity  from  fuch  a principle  of  carnality,  as  makes  men 
fo  well  contented  with  a mere  imaginary  righteoufnefs. 

But  this  opinion,  as  'it  makes  God,  in  juftifying,  to  pronounce  a falfe 
fentence,  and  to  conceive  of  things  otherwife  than  they  are,  and  to  do  that, 
which  himfelf  hath  declared  to  be  abominable,  to  jufiify  the  wicked  (in  a 
frov.xvii.ij.forenfick  fenfe)  and  as  it  is  ineconcilable  to  thole  many  Scriptures,  that  af- 
fure  us  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  bis  works  ; fo  it  aifo  takes 
away  the  neceflity  of  Chrift’s  meritorious  and  propitiatory  facrifice  for  the 
remiflion  of  fins : for  where  a complete  righteoufnefs  is  imputed,  there  is 
no  fin  at  all  to  be  pardoned.  And  laflly,  it  vainly  fuppofes  righteoufnefs 
and  holinefs  to  be  mere  phantaflical  and  imaginary  things  ; for  otherwife  it 
were  no  more  poflible,  that  a wicked  man  fhould  be  made  righteous  by  ano- 
_ ther’s  righteoufnefs  imputed,  than  that  a fick  man  lhould  be  made  whole  by 

another’s  imputed  health.  If  a brother  orfifler  be  naked  and  deftitutc  of  daily 
food , and  one  of  you  fay  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace , be  you  warmed , and  be 
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you  filled  j notwithftanding  you  give  them  not  tbofe  things,  which  are  needful  for 
the  body  -,  what  doth  it  profit?  James  ii.  15,  16.  Even  fo , what  doth  it  pro- 
fit, my  brethren , if  a man  fay  he  hath  faith  (or  imputed  righteoufnefs)  and 
have  not  works  ? (that  is,  real  and  inherent  righteoufnefs,  or  inward  regene- 
ration) can  fuch  a faith  (that  is,  imagination  or  imputation)  favehim?  Cer- 
tainly no  more  than  mere  words  can  clothe  a naked  man’s  back,  or  feed  a 
hungry  man’s  belly,  or  warm  and  thaw  him,  whofe  blood  is  frozen  and  con- 
gealed in  his  veins.  Nay,  it  is  no  more  poflible  for  a man  to  be  made  holy, 
than  to  be  made  happy,  by  mere  imputation,  which  latter  few  men  would 
be  contented  withal  •,  and,  were  it  not  for  their  hypocrify,  they  would  be 
as  little  contented  with  the  former  ; and  it  would  as  little  pleafe  them  to  be 
opinione  tantiim  jufti , as  opinione  tantum  beati,  to  ufeT«/(y’s  expreflion  againft 
the  Epicureans.  Nay,  fince  it  is  molt  certain,  that  the  greateft  part  of  our 
happinefs  confifteth  in  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs,  it  will  unavoidably  follow, 
that  if  we  have  no  other  than  an  imputative  righteoufnefs,  we  can  have  no 
other  than  an  imputative  happinefs,  and  a mere  imaginary  heaven,  which 
will  little  pleafe  us,  when  we  feel  ourfelves  to  be  in  a true  and  real 
hell. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  quarrel  about  words  and  phrafes,  as  if 
Chriftrs  meritorious  fatisfadlion  might  not  be  faid  to  be  imputed  to  thofe,  that 
repent  and  believe  the  Gofpel  for  remiftion  of  fins-,  much  lefs  to  deny  what 
the  holy  Scripture  plainly  afferts,  true  and  living  faith,  that  worketh  by 
love,  which  is  the  very  elfence  of  the  new  creature,  or  regenerate  nature, 

A oylfybiea  e»V  bmxioa-jvnv,  to  be  imputed,  or  accounted  for  righteoufnefs  under 
the  Gofpel-difpenfation,  where  God  will  not  proceed  according  to  legal  ri- 
gour and  feverity  with  his  fallen  creatures,  but  according  to  that  equity  and 
’ETraiV.fia,  which  the  philofopher  tells  us  is  the  trueft  juftice.  But  our  only  de- 
fgn  is,  to  caution  againft  that  Antinomian  error,  which  is  too  often  infi- 
nuated  under  the  notion  of  imputed  righteoufnefs,  as  if  there  were  no  necef- 
fity  of  inherent  righteoufnefs,  and  a real  victory  over  fin,  in  order  to  falva- 
tion,  but  that  an  imputed  or  imaginary  one  might  ferve  the  turn.  Which 
error  fpringing  up  very  early  amongft  the  Gnoltick  Chriftians,  St.  John 
gives  a very  feafonable  antidote  againft  it,  1 John  iii.  7.  Little  children,  let 
no  man  deceive  you  •,  he  that  doth  righteoufnefs , is  righteous , even  as  he  is  righ- 
teous: and  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  4.  He  that  faith,  I know  him,  and  keepeth  not 
his  commandments , is  a lyar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  To  which  purpofe 
is  that  alfo  in  his  firft  chapter,  ver.  5.  This  is  the  mejfage,  which  we  have  heard 
of  him,  and  declare  to  you,  that  God  is  light , and  in  him  is  no  darknefs  at 
all.  If  we  fay,  that  we  have  fellowjhip  with  him , and  walk  in  darknefs,  we 
lye,  and  do  not  the  truth : But  i f we  walk  in  the  light , as  he  is  in  the  light , 
we  have  fellowfljip  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrijl  his  fon 
cleanfeth  us  from  all  fin.  Wherefore  the  fame  Apoftle,  in  that  epiftle,  tells 
us  of  overcoming  the  wicked  one,  chap,  ii.  14.  and  of  overcoming  the  world, 
by  our  faith  in  Chrift,  chap.  v.  4.  And  in  the  Apocalypfe  he  propounded-), 
from  Chrift  himfelf,  divers  remarkable  promifes  to  him  that  overcometh : 
That  he  fljall  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  is  in  the  midft  of  the  paradife  of  God,. 
chap.  ii.  ver.  7.  That  he  Jhall  not  be  hurt  of  the  fecond  death,  ver.  1 1.  That 
he  fall  have  the  hidden  manna,  and  a white  fione  with  a new  name  written  in 
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it , which  no  man  knoweth , faving  he  that  receiveth  it , ver.  1 7.  That  ^ to/// 
him  the  morning-ftar , ver.  28.  That  (hall  be  cloathed  in  white  raiment , 
tfW  Rf  Jhall  not  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life , chap.  iii.  ver.  5.  That 
Ztf  Jhall  be  a pillar  in  the  temple  of  God , ver.  12.  And  that  £<?  Jhali  fit  with 
Chrijl  in  his  throne , overcame  and  fat  down  with  his  Father  in  his 

throne , ver.  21.  The  condition  of  all  which  promifes  being  overcoming,  we 
may  well  conclude  from  thence,  that  there  is  a real,  and  not  an  imaginary 
victory  only,  to  be  obtained  over  the  power  of  fin,  as  well  as  the  guilt 
of  it. 

Nay,  it  is  true,  and  very  obfervable,  that  thofe  places,  which  are  ufually 
quoted  as  the  foundation  of  an  imputed  righteoufnefs  in  fome  other  fenfe 
than  what  we  before  mentioned,  are  indeed  no  otherwife  to  be  underftood 
•than  of  areal  inward  righteoufnefs,  that  is  wrought  or  infufed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Chrift.  As  that  principal  one,  Philip,  iii.  8.  Tea  doubtlefs , and  I count  all 

things  lofs  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrijl  Jefus  my  Lord-, 

that  I may  win  him , and  be  found  in  him , not  having  mine  own  righteoufnefs , 
which  is  of  the  law , but  that  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Chrijl , the  righteouf- 
v efs  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  Where  Chrijl , whom  the  Apoltle  defires  to 
win , and  to  be  found  in , and  the  righteoufnefs , which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Chrijl,  and  the  righteoufnefs , which  is  of  God  through  faith , are  no  external 
imputed  righteoufnefs,  but  the  real  inward  righteoufnefs  of  the  new  crea- 
ture, wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  through  faith,  which  is  oppofed  here 
to  our  own  righteoufnefs , and  the  righteoufnefs , which  is  of  the  law  that  is, 
the  righteoufnefs  of  outward  works  done  by  our  own  natural  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  our  unregenerate  ftate:  for  fo  the  following 
words  explain  the  meaning.  That  I may  know  him , and  the  power  of  his  re- 
furreblion,  and  the  fellowfhip  of  his  fufferings , being  made  conformable  unto 
his  death ; if  by  any  means  I might  attain  to  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead.  And 
this  fame  inward  and  real  righteoufnefs  is  often  elfewhere  called  Chrijl , and 
the  new  man , that  is  faid  to  be  in  us,  and  which  we  are  exhorted  to  put  on , 
not  by  conceit  or  imagination  only,  but  by  real  conformity  to  his  nature,  and 
participation  of  his  lpirit. 

And  whereas  the  magnifiers  of  free  grace  in  an  Antinomian  fenfe,  and  the 
decriers  of  inherent  righteoufnefs , commonly  conceive,  that  the  free  grace  of 
God  confifts  in  nothing  but  either  in  the  pardon  of  fin  and  exemption  from 
punijhment , or  the  imputation  of  an  external  holinefs , and  accounting  men  jujl 
freely,  without  any  condition  but  only  the  mere  believing  of  thi«,  that  they 
are  fo  accounted  ; and  that  faith  is  no  otherwife  confidered  in  the  Gofpel, 
than  in  order  to  the  believing  of  this  imputation  ; and  that  our  own  works, 
when  they  are  comparatively  undervalued  to  grace  and  faith,  are  to  be  taken 
for  all  inherent  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs,  even  the  new  creature  itfelf: 
that  all  thefe  are  errors,  as  it  might  be  abundantly  proved  from  fundry  other 
places  of  Scripture,  fo  it  may  fufficiently  appear  from  that  one,  Eph.  ii. 
4,  &c.  God , who  is  rich  in  mercy , for  his  great  love , wherewith  he  loved  us , 
even  when  we  were  dead  in  fins , hath  quickened  us  together  with  Chrijl , (by 

grace  ye  are  faved, ) and  hath  raifed  us  up  together That  in  the  ages  to 

tome  he  might  Jhew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace , and  his  kindnefs  towards 
us  in  Chrijl  Jefus,  For  by  grace  are  ye  faved  through  faith , and  that  not  of 
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ycarfelves  *,  it  is  the  gift  of  God : not  of  works , left  any  man  Jhonld  hoaft. 
For  we  are  his  worktnanjhip , created  in  Chrift  Jefus  unto  good  works . For 
when  we  are  here  laid  to  be  faved  by  grace,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Apoftle  means 
by  faved,  inwardly  quickened  and  fandtified:  cugerrQou  (faith  Grotius  well 
here)  is  purgari  a vitiis  : which  inward  fanffification  is  here  attributed  to 
God’s  free  grace,  and  denied  to  ourfelves  and  to  works  ; the  meaning 
whereof  is,  that  it  is  not  effedted  by  our  own  works  (whether  of  outward 
morality  or  legal  ceremonies)  done  by  our  natural  power  in  the  unregene- 
rat-e  ftate,  but  by  the  quickning  and  enlivening  fpirit  of  Chrift  inwardly 
creating  usa-new.  And  laftly,  faith  is  plainly  made  the  inftrument  of  thi« 
inward  fandification,  that  is  not  wrought  by  our  own  works,  but  the  grace 
and  fpirit  of  Chrift.  Whence  we  may  well  conclude,  that  the  true  objed 
of  the  Chriftian  faith  is  not  only  the  blood  of  Chrift  fhed  upon  the  crofs 
for  the  remiflion  of  fin,  but  alfo  the  renewing  fpirit  of  Chrift  for  the  inward 
conquering  and  mortifying  of  it,  and  the  quickning  or  raifing  of  us  to  an 
heavenly  life. 

And  I dare  be  bold  to  fay,  that  the  inward  fenfe  of  every  true  and  lin- 
cere-hearted  Chriftian  in  this  point  fpeaks  the  fame  language  with  the  Scrip- 
ture. For  a true  Chriftian,  that  hath  any  thing  of  the  life  of  God  in  him, 
cannot  but  earneftly  defire  an  inward  healing  of  his  finful  maladies  and  dif- 
tempers,  and  notan  outward  hiding  and  palliation  of  them  only.  He  muft 
needs  paftionately  long  more  and  more  after  a new  life  and  nature,  and  the 
divine  image  to  be  more  fully  formed  in  him  •,  infomuch,  that  if  he  might 
be  fecured  from  the  pains  of  hell  without  it,  he  could  not  be  fully  quieted 
and  fatisfied  therewith.  ’Tis  not  the  effeds  and  confequents  of  fin  only,  the 
external  punifhment  due  unto  it,  that  he  defires  to  be  freed  from,  but  the 
intrinfical  evil  of  fin  itfelf,  the  plague  of  his  own  heart.  As  he  often  me- 
ditates with  comfort  upon  that  outward  crofs,  to  which  his  Saviour’s  hands 
and  feet  were  nailed  for  his  fins-,  fo  he  impatiently  defires  alfo  to  feel  the 
virtue  of  that  inward  crofs  of  Chrift,  by  which  the  world  may  be  cruci- 
fied to  him,  and  he  unto  the  world  -,  and  the  power  of  Chrift’s  refarredion 
in  him  ftill  to  raife  him  farther  unto  newnefs  of  life.  Neither  will  he 
be  more  eafily  perfuaded  to  believe,  that  his  finful  lufts,  the  malignity  and 
violence  whereof  he  feels  within  himfelf,  can  be  conquered  without  him, 
than  that  an  army  here  in  England  can  be  conquered  in  France  or  Spain. 
He  is  fo  deeply  fenfible  of  the  real  evil,  that  is  in  fin  itfelf,  that  he  cannot  be 
contented  to  have  it  only  hiftrionically  triumphed  over.  And  to  fancy 
himfelf  covered  all  over  with  a thin  veil  of  mere  external  imputation,  will 
afford  little  fatisfadory  comfort  unto  him,  that  hungers  and  thirfts  after  righ- 
teoufnefs,  and  is  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  the  burthen  of  fins,  and 
doth  not  defire  to  have  his  inward  maladies  hid  and  covered  only,  but 
healed  and  cured.  Neither  can  he  be  willing  to  be  put  off  till  the  hour  of 
death  for  a divorce  betwixt  his  foul  and  fin  nor  eafily  perfuaded,  that 
though  fin  ffiould  rule  and  reign  in  him  all  his  life-long,  yet  the  laft  part- 
ing groan,  that  (ball  divide  his  foul  and  body  afunder,  might  havefo  great 
an  efficacy,  as  in  a moment  alfo  to  feparate  all  fin  from  his  foul. 

But  that  we  may  not  feem  here  either  to  beat  the  air  in  generals 'and  un- 
certainties, or  by  an  indifcreet  zeal  to  countenance  thofe  conceited  and 
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high-flown  enthufiafts  of  latter  times,  that,  forgetting  that  example  of 
Phil,  iii.iz.  modefty  given  us  by  the  bleffed  Apoftle,  [ Not  as  though  I had  already  at- 
tained, or  were  already  perfect But  this  one  thing  I do  •,  forgetting 

thofe  things  which  are  behind , and  reaching  forth  unto  thofe  things  which  are 
before , 1 prefs  towards  the  mark,]  boldly  arrogate  to  themfelves  fuch  an  ab- 
folute  perfection,  as  would  make  them  not  to  (land  in  need  of  any  Saviour, 
nor  to  be  cleanfed  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  which  therefore  they  allego- 
rize into  a myftical  lenfe  ; we  muft  declare,  that  we  fpeak  not  here  of  inhe- 
rent righteoufnefs,  and  a victory  over  fin  in  a legal  or  pharifiical  fenfe,  but 
in  fuch  an  evangelical  fenfe,  as  pet  notwithftanding  is  true  and  real. 

The  firft  degree  whereof  is  a principle  of  new  life;,  infufed  into  the  foul 
ijohn.iii.  9 by  the  fpirit  of  Chrift:  through  faith,  (which  the  Apoftle  calls  Semen  Dei, 
the  feed  of  God ) inclining  it  to  love  God  and  righteoufnefs,  as  a thing  cor- 
refpondent  to  its  nature,  and  enabling  it  to  ad  freely  and  ingenuoufly  in 
the  ways  of  God,  out  of  a living  law  written  upon  the  heart,  and  to  efehew 
fin  as  contrary  to  a vital  principle.  For  the  true  Gofpel- righteoufnefs,  which 
Chrift  came  to  fet  up  in  the  world,  doth  not  conftft  merely  in  outward  works, 
whether  ceremonial  or  moral,  done  by  our  own  natural  power  in  our  unre- 
generate ftate,  but  in  an  inward  life  and  fpirit  wrought  by  God.  Which 
thofe  very  philofophers  feemed  in  a manner  to  acknowledge,  that  denied 
dgerriv  to  be  Maxlov  t »,  that  virtue  could  be  taught  by  outward  rules  and 
precepts  like  an  art  or  trade;  and  Ariftotle  himfelf  all'o,  when  he  inclines 
to  think,  that  men  are  Sdy-  y-ol^a.  dyxQol,  and  that  their  being  good  depends 
upon  fome  extraordinary  divine  influence  and  afliftance.  Which  1 the 
rather  take  notice  of,  becaufe  fome  late  pretenders  to  philofophy  have  pro- 
phanely  derided  this  dodrine  after  this  manner,  as  if  it  nude  good  thoughts 
and  virtuous  difpefitions  to  be  POURED  and  BLO.JVN  into  men 
by  God.  But  there  is  a fecond  degree  of  victory  over  fin,  which  every 
true  Chriftian  ought  not  only  to  look  upon  as  poftible,  butalfo  to  endeavour 
after,  and  reftlefly  to  purfue  ; which  is  fuch  a meafure  of  ftrength  in  the  in- 
ward man,  and  fuch  a degree  of  mortification  or  crucifixion  of  our  finful 
lulls,,  as  that  a man  will  not  knowingly  and  deliberately  do  any  thing, 
that  his  confcience  plainly  tells  him  is  a fin,  though  there  be  never  fo  great 
temptations  to  it. 

Whether  or  no  this  be  that  evangelical  perfedion,  which  was  the  mark, 
that  S.  Paul  prefled  towards,  and  which  he  feems  myftically  to  call  the  re- 
furreSion  from  the  dead,  or  any  thing  farther,  I leave  it  to  others  to  make  a 
judgment  of.  But  doubtlefs,  they,  that  have  attained  to  fuch  a principle  of 
new  life,  and  fuch  a meafure  of  inward  ftrength,  as  is  already  mentioned, 
that  is,  to  the  perfection  of  unfeigned  fincerity,  may,  notwithftanding  the 
irregularities  of  the  firft  motions,  violent.aflaults  and  importunities  of  ten- 
tations,  fudden  incurfions  and  obreptions,  fins  of.  mere  ignorance  and  inad- 
vertency,. (which  are  all  walk’d  away  in  the  blood  of  Chrift)  in  a true  e- 
vangelical  fenfe  be  faid  to  have  attained  to.  a vidory  over  fin. 

Wherefore  I demand,  in  the  next  place,,  IVhy  it  Jhould  be  thought  impof- 
ftble  by  the  grace  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  faith  of  Chrift,  to  attain  to  fuch  a 
victory  as  this  is  over  fin  ? For  fin  owes  its  original  to  nothing  elfe  but  ig- 
norance and  darknefs.  II  p irmgos  dpvoC,  Every  wicked  man  is  ignorant 
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And  therefore  in  that  fenfe  that  other  maxim  of  the  Stoicks  may  have 
fome  truth  a lfo,  that  d,p.ot£\&vwit  Men  fin  againft  their  will  *,  becaufe 

if  they  knew,  that  thofe  things  were  indeed  fo  hurtful  to  them,  they  would 
never  do  them.  Now,  we  all  know,  how  eafily  light  conquers  darknefs, 
and  upon  its  firft  approach  makes  it  fly  before  it,  and,  like  a guilty  fhade, 
feek  to  hide  itfelf  from  it,  by  running  round  about  the  earth.  And  cer- 
tainly the  light  of  God  arifing  in  the  foul  can  with  as  much  eafe  fcatter  a- 
way  the  night  of  finful  ignorance  before  it.  For  truth  hath  a cognation 
with  the  l'oul ; and  falfhood,  lyes,  and  impoftures  are  no  more  able  to  make 
refiftance  againft  the  power  of  truth  breaking  forth,  than  darknefs  is  able  to 
diipute  with  light.  Whereforerthe  entrance  in  of  light  upon  the  foul  is 
half  a conqueft  over  our  finful  lufts. 

Again,  though  fin  have  had  a long  and  cuftomary  poflefTion  in  the  foul, 
yet  it  has  no  juft  title,  muchlefs  a right  of  inheritance  in  it.  For  fin  is  but 
a ftranger  and  foreigner  in  the  foul,  an  ufurper  and  intruder  into  the 
Lord’s  inheritance.  Sin  it  is  no  nature,  as  St.  Aujlin  and  others  of  the  fa- 
thers often  inculcate,  but  an  adventitious  and  extraneous  thing  ; and  the 
true  and  ancient  nature  of  the  foul  of  man  fuffers  violence  under  it,  and  is 
opprefled  by  it.  It  is  nothing  elle  but  the  preternatural  ftate  of  rational 
beings,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  it  muft  needs  be  perpetual 
and  unalterable.  Is  it  a ftrange  thing,  that  a jarring  inftrument  by  the 
hand  of  a fitilful  mufician  ftiould  ever  be  fet  in  tune  again  ? Doubtlefs  if 
an  inftrument  of  mufick  were  a living  thing,  it  would  be  fenfible  of  har- 
mony as  its  proper  ftate,  and  abhor  difcord  and  diftonancy  as  a thing  pre- 
ternatural to  it.  The  foul  of  man  was  harmonical  as  God  at  firft  made  it, 
till  fin,  difordering  the  firings  and  faculties,  put  it  out  of  tune,  and  marr’d 
the  mufick  of  it  : but  doubtlefs  that  great  Harmoftes , that  tunes  the  whole 
world,  and  makes  all  things  keep  their  times  and  meafures,  is  able  to  fet 
this  Idler  inftrument  in  tune  again.  Sin  is  but  a difeafe  and  dyfcrafy  in  the 
foul ; righteoufnefs  is  the  health  and  natural  complexion  of  it  ; and  there 
is  a propenfion  in  the  nature  of  every  thing  to  return  to  its  proper 
ftate,  and  to  caft  off  whatever  is  heterogeneous  to  it.  And  fome  phyfi- 
cians  tell  us,  that  medicaments  are  but  fubfervient  to  nature,  by  removing 
obftru&ionsand  impediments;  but  nature  itfelf,  and  the  inward  Archaus 
releafed  and  fet  at  liberty,  works  the  cure.  Bodies,  when  they  are  bent  out 
of  their  place,  and  violently  forced  out  of  the  natural  pofition  of  their 
parts,  have  a fpringof  their  own,  and  an  inward  ftrong  propenfion  to  re- 
turn  to  their  own  natural  pofture,  which  produceth  that  motion  of  refuta- 
tion, that  philoi'ophers  endeavour  to  give  a reafon  of.  As  for  example,  air 
may  be  forced  into  much  a leflfer  room,  than  it  would  naturally  expand  itfelf 
into  : but  whilft  it  is  under  this  violence,  it  hath  a fpring  or  ftrong  conn* 
tits  to  return  to  its  proper  ftate,  (of  which  feveral  ingenious  observations 
have  been  lately  publifhed  by  a learned  hand.)  Now  fin  being  a violent 
and  preternatural  ftate,  and  a finner’s  returning  to  God  and  righteoufnefs 
being  molus  reftitulionis  & liberationism  whereby  the  foul  is  reftored  to  its 
true  freedom  and  ancient  nature  ; why  fhould  there  not  be  fach  an  elaler 
or  fpring  in  the  foul,  (quickened  and  enlivened  by  divine  grace)  fuch  a na- 
tural conatus  of  returning  to  its  proper  ftate  again-?  Doubtlefs  there  is,  and 
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the  Scripture  feems  fornetimes  to  acknowledge  it,  and  call  it  by  the  name 
of  Spirit , when  it  fpeaketh  of  our  free  ading  in  God’s  ways  from  an  in- 
ward principle.  For  the  fpirit  is  not  always  to  be  taken  for  a breath  or  im- 
pulfe  from  without ; but  alfo  for  an  inward  propenfion  of  the  foul,  awake- 
ned and  revived  in  it,  to  return  to  its  proper  date,  as  it  is  intelledual,  and 
then  to  ad  freely  in  it  according  to  its  ancient  nature.  For  if  the  fpirit 
were  a mere  external  force  ading  upon  the  foul,  without  the  concurrence  of 
an  innate  principle,  then  to  be  aded  by  the  fpirit  would  be  a date  of  vio- 
lence to  the  foul,  which  it  could  not  delight  always  to  continue  under; 
whereas  the  date  of  the  fpirit  is  a date  of  freedom,  and  not  of  violence, 
as  the  Apodle  witneffeth,  when  he  calls  it  the  freedom  of  the  fpirit : it  is  the 
foul’s  ading  from  an  inward  fpringand  principle  of  its  own  intelledual  na- 
ture, not  by  a mere  outward  impulfe,  like  a boar,  that  is  tugged  on  by  oars, 
or  driven  by  a drong  blall  of  wind.  Wherefore  the  foul’s  returning  from 
fin  to  righteoufnefs,  which  is  its  primitive  nature,  mud  needs  have  great  ad- 
vantages, it  going  on  fecundo  flumine , according  to  the  genuine  current  of 
its  true  intelledual  nature,  and  having  befides  the  aflidance  of  a gentle  gale 
of  the  divine  fpirit  from  without  to  help  it  forwards. 

Why  fhould  it  be  thought  fo  great  an  impoffibility  for  men  willingly  to 
do  that,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  lav/  of  goodnefs,  fince  this  is  the  genuine 
nature  of  the  foul,  when  once  it  is  freed  from  midakes  and  incumbrances, 
from  that  which  is  heterogeneous  and  adventitious  to  it,  that  clogs  it  and 
cppreffes  it;  and  every  life  and  nature  ads  freely  according  to  its  own  pro- 
penfions?  Why  fhould  it  feem  drange,  that  the  fuperiour  faculties  of  the 
foul  fliould  become  predominant,  fince  they  a rzfywu  JW? rolmx'i,  of  a lordly 
nature,  and  made  to  rule,  and  the  inferiour  faculties  of  a fervile  temper, 
and  made  to  be  fubjed  ? Why  fhould  it  feem  impoflible  for  equity,  light,, 
and  reafon  to  be  enthroned  in  the  foul  of  man  again,  and  thereto  command 
and  govern  thofe  exorbitant  affedions,  that  do  fo  lawlefly  rebel  againd  them  ? 
For  if  lome  grave  commanders  and  generals  have  been  able  by  the  majedy 
of  their  very  looks  to  hufh  and  filence  a diforderly  and  mutinous  rout  of' 
foldiers  ; certainly  Reafon  re-enthroned  in  her  majedick  feat,  and  re-inveded 
with  her  ancient  power  and  authority,  which  is  natural  and  not  ufurped, 
would  much  more  eafily  be  able  to  check  and  controul  the  tumultuous 
rabble  of  luds  and  pafllons  in  us. 

Doubtlefs  God  hath  no  other  defign  upon  us  in  religion,  and  the  Gofpel 
of  his  Son,  than  what  is  for  our  good,  and  to  redore  us  to  the  reditude 
and  perfedion  of  our  own  beings : wherefore  he  feeks  to  redeem  and  call 
off” our  affedions  from  the  perilhing  vanities  of  this  world,  which  being  fo 
infinitely  below  uc,  do  debafe  and  pollute  our  fpir-its  : wherefore  he  would 
not  have  us  to  add  id  ourfelves  wholly  to  the  gratifications  of  our  lower  fa- 
culties, which  are  but  the  brute  in  us,  but  he  would  have  the  bed  in  us  to 
be  uppermod,  the  man  to  rule  the  brute,  and  the  to  0ffov,  that  that  is  of 
God  in  us,  to  rule  our  manly  and  rational  faculties.  He  would  not  have 
us,  NarciJJus- like,  to  be  always  courting  our  own  fhadow  in  the  dream  ; 
for,  according  to  the  ancient  Democritical  philofophy,  this  whole  vifible 
world  is  nothing  elfe  but  mere  extended  bulk,  and  hath  nothing  real  in  it 
but  atoms  or  particles  of  a different  magnitude,  diverfly  placed  and  agi- 
tated. 
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tated  in  a continual  whirlpool.  But  all  the  colour,  beauty  and  varnifh,  all 
that  which  charms  and  bewitches  us  in  thefe  objects  without  us,  is  nothing 
but  the  vital  fcnfations  and  relifhes  of  our  own  fouls.  Tiiis  gives  all  the 
paint  and  lufiae  to  thofe  beauties,  which  we  court  and  fall  in  love  withal 
without  us,  which  are  otherwife  as  devoid  of  reality  and  phantaftical  as  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  So  that  this  outward  world  is  not  unfitly  compared 
to  an  inchanted  palace,  which  feems  indeed  mighty  pleafing  and  ravifhing 
to  our  deluded  fenfe,  whereas  all  is  but  imaginary  and  a mere  prodigious 
fhow : thofe  things,  which  we  are  enamoured  with,  thinking  them  to  be 
without  us,  being  nothing  but  the  vital  energies  of  our  own  fpirits.  In  a 
word,  God  would  have  man  to  be  a living  temple  for  himfelf  to  dwell  in, 
and  his  faculties  inftruments  to  beufed  and  employed  by  him  ; which  need 
not  bethought  impoflible,  if  that  be  true,  which  philofophy  tellsus,  that 
there  is  ccgnatio  qu^dam,  a certain  near  kindred  and  alliance  between  the 
foul  and  God. 

Laftly,  we  mud  obferve,  though  this  inward  vi&ory  over  fin  be  no  o- 
therwife  to  be  effected  than  by  the  fpirit  of  Chrifl:  through  faith,  and  by  a 
divine  operation  in  us,  fo  that  in  a certain  fenfe  we  may  be  faid  to  be  paf- 
five  thereunto  ; yet  notwithflanding  we  muft  not  dream  any  fuch  thing,  as 
if  our  aflive  co-operation  and  concurrence  were  not  alfo  neceffarily  requi- 
red thereunto.  For  as  there  is  a fpirit  of  God  in  nature,  which  produceth 
vegetables  and  minerals,  which  human  art  and  induftry  could  never  be  able 
to  effect ; namely,  that  fpiritus  intus  alens , which  the  Poet  fpeaks  of,  which 
yet  notwithflanding  doth  not  work  abfolutely,  unconditionately,  and 
omnipotently,  but  requireth  certain  preparations,  conditions,  and  difpofi- 
tions  in  the  matter,  which  it  works  upon  ; (for  unlefs  the  husbandman  plow 
the  ground  and  fow  the  feed,  the  fpirit  of  God  in  nature  will  not  give  any 
increafe:)  In  like  manner  the  Scripture  tellsus,  that  the  divine  fpirit  of 
grace  doth  not  work  abfolute’y,  unconditionately,  and  irrefiftibly  in  the 
fouls  of  men,  but  requireth  certain  preparations,  conditions,  and  co-ope- 
rations in  us ; forafmuch  as  it  may  both  be  quenched,  and  flirred  up  or  ex- 
cited in  us.  And  indeed  unlefs  we  plow  up  the  fallow-ground  of  our  hearts, 
and  fow  to  ourfelves  in  righteoufnefs,  (as  the  prophet  fpeaks)  by  our 
earned:  endeavours  •,  we  cannot  expedt,  that  the  divine  fpirit  of  grace  will 
fhower  down  that  heavenly  increafe  upon  us.  Wherefore  if  we  would  at- 
tain to  a vidlory  over  fin  by  the  fpirit  of  Chrifl,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
fight  a good  fight , and  run  a good  race , and  to  enter  in  at  the  Jlrait  gate , 
that  fo  overcoming  we  may  receive  the  crown  of  life.  And  thus  much 
final  1 fufnce  to  have  fpoken  at  this  time  concerning  the  firft  particular,  The 
vitl  or y over  fin. 

I fiiall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  lomething  briefly  to  the  two  other  victories 
that  remain,  which  are  attainable  alfo  by  Chrifl:  over  the  law  and  death. 

And  the  law  may  be  confidered  two  manner  of  ways : firlf,  as  an  out- 
ward covenant  of  works  that  pronounceth  death  and  condemnation  to  all,, 
that  do  not  yield  abfolute  and  entire  obedience  to  whatever  is  there- 
in commanded  ; and  which  impofed  alfo  with  the  fume  feverity  a multitude 
of  outward  ceremonial  obfervations,  which  had  no  intrinfical  goodnefs  at 
all  in  th^m,  but  kept  men  in  a flare  of  bondage  and  fcrvility.  Now  the 
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law,  in  this  fenfe,  as  it  is  an  outward  letter  and  covenant  of  works,  is  al- 
ready conquered  externally  for  us  by  Chrift’s  death  upon  the  crofs,  Gal.  iii. 

13.  Chrift  hath  redeemed,  us  from  the  carfe  of  the  law , being  made  a curfe  for 
us  ; for  it  is  written , Cur  fed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a tree  \ that  the  blef- 
fing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jefus  Chrift , that  we  might 
receive  the  promife  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  And  he  hath  thereby  freed 
us  alfo  from  our  obligation  to  thofe  commandments  that  were  not  good,  ha- 
ving broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  that  was  betwixt  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, abolifioing  in  his  jlefh  the  enmity , even  the  law  of  commandments,  Eph  ii. 

14,  15.  And  blotting  out  the  hand  writing  of  ordinances , that  was  againft  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  taking  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  crofs , 
Col.  ii.  14. 

Secondly,  The  law  is  fometimes  alfo  confidered  in  Scripture  as  an  inward 
Jlate  of  mind , wrought  by  the  law  and  truth  of  God,  whether  written  out- 
wardly in  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  or  inwardly  in  the  conicience,  prevail- 
ing only  fo  far  as  to  beget  a convi&ion  of  men’s  duty,  and  of  the  wrath  of 
iGod  againft  fin,  but  not  enabling  them  with  inward  ftrength  and  power 
to  do  what  is  commanded,  willingly,  out  of  a love  of  it.  ft  is  fuch  a 
ftate,  when  men  are  only  pafiive  to  God’s  law,  and  unwillingly  fubjeft  to 
it  (as  an  enemy)  for  fear  of  wrath  and  vengeance.  And  this  muft  needs 
be  a ftate  of  miferable  bondage  and  fervility,  diftradtion  and  perplexity  of 
mind  ; when  men  are  at  once  ftrongly  convinced  of  the  wrath  of  God 
againft  fin,  and  yet  under  the  power  of  their  lufts  haling  and  dragging 
of  them  to  the  commiftion  of  it.  It  is  that  ftate  (as  I conceive)  which 
St.  Paul  defcribes,  Rom.  vii.  after  this  manner  •,  ‘The  law  is  fpiritual , but  I 
am  carnal,  fold  under  fin  : for  that  which  / do,  I allow  not ; for  what  1 would , 
that  do  I not,  but  what  I hate,  that  do  I.  And  again,  I fee  another  law  in 
,my  members  warring  againft  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  under  the 
law  of  fin.  0 wretched  man  that  1 am ! who  fhall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
death  ? Now  from  the  law  in  this  fenfe,  that  is,  from  the  bondage  and 
-fervility  of  the  legal  ftate,  we  are  not  delivered,  nor  made  conquerors,  by 
what  Chrift  did  outwardly  upon  the  crofs,  as  fome  imagine  ; as  if  he  had 
there  purchafed  for  us  an  indulgence  to  fin  without  controul  ; but  by  the  in- 
ward workingof  his  Holy  Spirit,  freeing  us  from  the  power  and  bondage  of 
fin,  and  unbewitching  us  from  the  love  of  it. 

Wherefore  there  is  a double  freedom  from  this  legal  ftate  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of;  a true  and  a falfe  freedom which  I cannot  better  explain,  than  by 
ufing  the  Apoftle’s  own  fimilitude  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  chapter: 
Know  ye  not , brethren , that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a man  as  long  as  he 
liveth?  (or  rather,  as  long  as  it,  that  is,  the  law , liveth?)  For  the  woman, 
which  hath  an  hufband,  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  hufband  fo  long  as  he  liveth ; 
.but  if  her  hu found  be  dead , foe  is  kofed  from  the  law  of  the  hufband.  So  then, 
if  while  her  hujl>and  liveth  Jhe  be  married  to  another  man , fie  fiall  be  called  an 
adult erefs:  but  if  her  hufband  be  dead,  fhe  is  free  from  that  law  ; fo  that  fhe 
is  no  adulterefs,  though  floe  be  married  to  another  man.  Where  the  law  is 
compared  to  an  hufband  •,  and  one,  that  is  under  the  law,  or  in  a legal  Jlate, 
to  a woman , that  hath  an  hufband.  And  as  there  are  two  ways,  by  which  a 
woman  .may  be  freed  from  her  hufband  ; the  one,  if  fhe  break  loofe  from 
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him  whilft  he  yet  liveth,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  wedlock,  and  marry  to 
another  man;  which  is  an  undue  and  unlawful  freedom,  for  then  fhe  is  juft- 
ly  ftyled  an  adulterefs\  another,  if  fhe  ftay  till  her  hufband  be  dead,  and 
then,  being  free  from  the  law  of  her  hufband,  does  lawfully  marry  to  ano- 
ther man:  In  like  manner  there  are  two  ways,  by  which  men  may  be  freed 
from  the  law , as  it  is  an  inward  ft  ate  of  bondage  and  fervility.  The  firft  is, 
when  men  do  illegally  and  unlawfully  break  loofe  from  the  law,  which  is 
their  hufband , whilft  he  is  yet  alive,  and  ought  to  have  dominion  over  them, 
and  marry  themfelves  to  another  hufband  ; which  hufband*s  name  is  carnal 
liberty,  or  licentioufnefs,  too  often  milcalled  in  thefe  latter  times  by  the  name 
of  Chriftian  liberty : and  facia  as  thefe  may  well  be  ftyled,  in  the  Scripture- 
language,  adulterers  and  adulterejfes.  But  there  is  another  freedom  from 
the  law,  which  is  a due  and  juft  freedom,  when  we  do  not  make  ourfelves 
free  before  the  time,  violently  breaking  loofe  from  it ; but  when  we  ftay  till 
the  law,  which  is  our  hufband,  is  dead,  and  the  compulfory  power  of  it 
taken  away  by  the  mortification  of  our  lufts  and  affedtions,  and  fo  marry 
another  hufband,  which  is  Chrift,  or  the  Spirit  of  righteoufnefs,  Rom.viii.2. 
‘The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Chrift  Jefus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  ftn  and  death . 

Wherefore  there  are  three  general ftates  of  men,  in  order  to  God  and  re- 
ligion, that  may  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  firft  is  of  thofe,  that  are  alias e 
to  fin,  and  dead  to  the  law.  This  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  of,  Rom . vii.  9.  I was 
alive  without  the  law  once.  Thefe  are  thofe,  whofe  confciences  are  not  yet 
confiderably  awakened  to  any  fenfe  of  their  duty,  nor  to  the  diferimination 
of  good  and  evil,  but  fin  freely,  without  any  check  or  controul,  without 
any  difquieting  remorfe  of  confcience. 

The  fecond  is,  when  men  are  at  once  alive  both- to  the  law  and  fin,  to 
the  convidtion  of  the  one,  and  the  power  and  love  of  the  other  ; both  thefe 
ftruggling  together  within  the  bowels  of  the  foul,  checking  and  controuling 
one  another.  This  is  a broken , confounded,  and  fhattered  ftate  ; and  thefe, 
in  the  Apoftle’s  language,  are  laid  to  be  flain  by  the  law.  I was  alive  with- 
out the  law  once  ; but  when  the  commandment  came , fin  revived,  and  I died. 
And  the  commandment , which  was  ordained  to  life , I found  to  be  unto  death. 
For  fin  taking  occafion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it  flew  me. 
Here  is  no  peace,  reft  nor  comfort  to  be  had  in  this  ftate,  men’s  fouls  being 
diftradled  and  divided  by  an  inteftine  and  civil  war  between  the  law  of  the 
mind  and  the  law  of  the  members  confiidting  with  one  another. 

Wherefore  the  third  ftate  is,  when  men  are  dead  both  to  the  law  and  fin, 
and  alive  unto  God  and  righteoufnefs  ; the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  fr  eeing  them 
from  the  law  of  fin  and  death.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  three  ftates,  which  is  the 
moft  wretched  and  deplorable  of  all,  we  are  fin’s  freemen,  that  is,  free  to 
commit  fin  without  check  or  conttoul.  In  the  fecond,  we  are  bondmen  to 
God  and  righteoufnefs,  and  ferve  God  out  ol  a principle  of  fear,  and  accord-- 
ing  to  an  outward  rule  only;  children  o ( Hagar  the  bondmaid,  and  of  the 
letter.  In  the  third,  we  arc  God’s  freemen  and  fons,  and  ferve  him  in  the 
newnefs  of  the  fpirit,  out  of  a love  to  God  and  righteoufnefs  ; children  of 
die  New  Teftament.  and  of  Sarah  the  freewoman, 
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Wherefore  here  are  two  miftakes  or  errors  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
defeat  and  difappoint  the  defign  of  Chrift  in  giving  us  the  victory  over 
the  law.  The  firft  is  of  thofe,  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
feek  to  themfelves  a freedom  from  the  bondage  of  the  law  otherwife 
than  by  Cbrift  and  the  Spirit  of  righteoufnefs  ; namely,  in  a way  of  car- 
nal liberty  and  licentioufnefs  ; whereby,  inftead  of  being  bondmen  to  God 
and  righteoufnefs,  they  become  perfeSt  freemen  to  fin  and  wickednefs,  which 
is  the  moft  deplorable  thraldom  in  the  world.  Wherefore  thefe  men,  in- 
ftead of  going  forward  from  the  fecond  ftate  unto  higher  perfection,  wheel 
back  again  unto  the  firft  ; juft  as  if  the  children  of  Ifrael , after  they  had  been 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  travelled  a while  in  the  defert  of  Arabia , where 
the  law  was  given,  inftead  of  entering  into  Canaan , fhould  have  wheeled 
back  into  Egypt , and  then,  enjoying  the  garlick  and  onions,  and  flefh-pots 
thereof,  (hould  perfuade  themfelves  this  was  indeed  the  true  land  of  promife , 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  there  is  very  great  danger,  left  when 
men  have  been  tired  out  by  wandering  a long  time  in  the  dry  and  barren 
■wildernefs  of  the  law,  where  they  cannot  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  fin  as  for- 
merly, and  yet  have  not  arrived  to  the  relifh  and  love  of  righteoufnefs,  by 
reafon  of  theit  impatience,  they  fhould  at  laft  make  more  hafte  than  good 
fpeed,  being  feduced  by  fome  falfe  fhews  of  freedom,  that  are  very  tempting 
to  fuch  weary  travellers,  and  promife  much  comfort  and  refrefhment  to  them, 
inviting  them  to  fit  down  under  their  fhadow,  fuch  as  are  a Self-chofen  Holinefs , 
Ceremonial  Righteoufnefs , Opinionative  Zeal , the  Tree  of  Knowledge  mi  (taken 
for  th tTree  of  Life , high-flown  Enthufiafn  and  S erap h i cifm, Epi c urizing  Phi- 
lofophy , Antinomian  Liberty , under  the  pretence  of  Free  Grace  and  a Gofpel 
Spirit. 

The  fecond  miftake,  that  is  here  to  be  heeded,  is,  of  thofe,  that  would  by 
all  means  perfuade  themfelves,  that  there  is  no  higher  ftate  of  Chriftian 
perfeftion  to  be  aimed  at,  or  hoped  for,  in  this  life,  than  this  legal  ftate; 
That  the  good  they  would  do,  they  do  not ; the  evil  they  would  not  do,  that  they 
do ; That  the  law  of  fin  in  their  members  ftill  leads  them  captive  from  the  law 
of  their  minds:  having  no  other  ground  at  all  for  this,  but  a novel  inter- 
pretation of  one  paragraph  in  the  epiftle  to  ,the  Romans,  contrary  to  other 
exprefs  places  of  Scripture,  and  the  fenfe  of  all  ancient  interpreters  ; and 
yet  with  fo  much  zeal,  as  if  it  were  a principal  part  of  the  Gofpel-fifith  to 
believe  this,  (which  is  indeed  arrant  infidelity)  and  as  if  it  were  no  lefs  than 
prefumption  or  impiety  to  expert  a living  law  written  upon  our  hearts.  But 
this  is  nothing  elfe,  but,  inftead  of  feeking  liberty  out  of  the  bondage  of 
the  law,  to  fall  in  love  with  our  bonds  and  fetters,  and  plainly  to  deny  the 
viEiory  over  the  law  by  Chrift , and  to  affirm,  that  the  Gofpel  is  but  the  mi- 
nifiration  of  a dead  and  killing  letter , and  not  of  the  Spirit  that  quicken  eth 
and  maketh  alive. 

I come  now,  in  the  third  and  laft  place,  to  the  viEiory  over  death , ex- 
prefied  by  the  refur  re  EH  on  of  the  body  to  life  and  immortality  ; which,  as  it 
was  meritorioufly  procured  for  us  by  Chrift’s  dying  upon  the  crofs,  (his 
refurre&ion  afterward  being  an  allured  pledge  of  the  fame  to  us,)  fo  it  will 
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be  really  efte&ed  at  laft  by  the  fame  Spirit  of  Chrift,  that  gives  us  viflory 
over  fin  here.  Rom.  viii.  11.  If  the  Spirit  of  him , that  raijed  up  Jefusy 
dwell  in  you , he,  that  raifed  up  Chrijl  from  the  dead , fhall  alfo  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit , that  dwelleth  in  you  : as  if  he  fhould  have  (aid, 

If  the  Spirit  of  Chrift  dwell  in  you,  regenerating  and  renewing  your  fouls, 
the  very  fame  Spirit  hereafter  fhall  alfo  immortalize  your  very  bodies. 

Avicen,  the  Mahumetan  philofopher,  in  his  Almahad , hath  a conceit,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  refurreciion  of  the  body  is  nothing  elfe  but  this,  to  per- 
fuade  vulgar  people,  that  though  they  feem  to  perifh,  when  they  die,  and 
their  bodies  rot  in  the  grave  ; yet,  notwithftanding,  they  fhall  have  a real 
fubfiftence  after  death,  by  which  they  fhall  be  made  capable,  either  of  fu- 
ture happinefs,  or  mifery.  But  becaufe  the  apprehenfions  of  the  vulgar  are 
fo  grofs,  that  the  permanency  and  immortality  of  the  foul  is  too  fubtile  a 
notion  for  them,  who  commonly  count  their  bodies  for  themfelves,  and 
cannot  conceive,  how  they  fhould  have  any  being  after  death,  unlefs  their 
very  bodies  fhould  be  raifed  up  again  •,  therefore,  by  way  of  condefcenfion 
to  vulgar  underftandings,  the  future  permanency  and  fubfiftence  of  the  foul, 
in  prophetical  writings,  is  exprefted  under  this  fcheme  of  the  rcfurretlion  of 
the  body , which  yet  is  meant  xoax  Jogxv  only,  and  not  xxt’  clxH9 ei<zv.  Which 
conceit,  how  well  foever  it  may  befit  a Mahumetan  philofopher,  I am 
fure  it  no  way  agrees  with  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  ; the  Scripture 
here  and  elfewhere  afturing  us,  that  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  plainly,  and  without  a figure  ; and  that  the  Saints,  departed  this  life 
in  the  faith  and  fear  of  Chrift,  fhall  not  be  mere  fouls  without  bodies  to  all 
eternity,  as  Avicen , Maimonides , and  other  philofophers  dreamed,  but  confift 
of  foul  and  body  united  together.  Which  bodies,  though,  as  the  do&rine  of 
the  church  inftru&eth  us,  they  fhall  be  both  fpecifically  and  numerically  the 
fame  with  what  they  were  here  ; yet,  notwithftanding,  the  Scripture  tells  us 
they  fhall  be  fo  changed  and  altered,  in  refpedt  of  their  qualities  and  conditions, 
that  in  that  fenfe  they  fhall  not  be  the  fame.  Ver.  36,  37.  Thou  fool , that , 
which  thou  fowejl , is  not  quickened , except  it  die  : thou  fowejl  not  that  body , that 
Jhall  be , but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat , or  of fome  other  grain  ; but  God 
giveth  it  a body , as  it  pleafeth  him , and  to  every  feed  his  own  body.  The  Apoftle 
here  imitating  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  (as  appeareth  from  the  * Talmud)  * See  Gem? 
were  wont  familiarly  to  illuftrate  the  bufinefs  of  the  refurreciion  of  the  body  rf'^ in  cbetu 
by  the  fimilitude  of  feed  fown  into  the  ground,  and  fpringing  up  again.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  goes  on.  It  is  fown  in  corruption,  it  is  raifed  in  incorruption  *,  num.  ;o. 
fown  in  difloonour , it  is  raifed  in  glory  •,  fown  in  weaknefs , it  is  raifed  in  power 
fown  a natural  body,  raifed  a fpiritualbody.  Which  epithet  was  ufed  alfo 
in  this  cafe,  both  by  the  philofophers  and  the  Jews;  for  Hierocles  upon 
the  Golden  Verfes  calls  them  oyfuxrx  rrjeuu.tzir.id,  vehicula  fpiritualia , fpiri- 
tual  bodies  ; and  R.  Menachem,  from  the  ancient  cabalifb, 
rrunn,  the  fpiritual  clothing.  Laftly,  the  Apoftle  concludes  thus;  A Tow 
this  / Jay,  brethren , that  flejh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God , 
neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption.  For  which  caufe  he  tells  us  elfe- 
where, that  they,  which  do  not  die,  muft  of  neceflity  be  changed.  And 
indeed,  if  men  fhould  be  reftored  after  death  to  fuch  grofs,  foul  and  cada- 
verous bodies,  as  thefe  are  here  upon  earth,  which  is  the  very  region  of 
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death  and  mortality,  without  any  change  at  all  ; what  would  this  be  elfe, 
bur,  as  Plotinus  the  philofopher  againft  the  Gnofticks  writes,  d; 

«aagv  uttvov,  to  be  raifed  up  to  a fecond  Jleep , or  to  be  entombed  again  in 
living  l'eptilchres  ? For  the  corruptible  body  prejfeth  down  the  foul , and  the 
earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind , that  mufelh  upon  many  things , 
Wifdom  ix.  15.  Wherefore  we  mu  ft  needs  explode  that  old  Jewifh  con- 
ceit, commonly  entertained  amongft  the  Rabbinical  writers  to  this  day. 
That  the  future  refurreCtion  is  to  be  underftood  of  fuch  grofs  and  corrup- 
tible bodies,  as  thefe  are  here  upon  earth,  to  eat,  drink,  marry,  and  be 
given  in  marriage,  and  (which  mult  needs  follow)  afterward  to  die  again. 
Nachmanides , in  his  Shaar  Haggemul , is  the  only  Jewifh  author,  that  ven- 
tures to  depart  from  the  common  road  here,  and  to  abandon  this  popular 
error  of  the  Jews,  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  bodies  of  the  juft,  after 
wt  t^ie  refurreft'orb  fhall  not  eat  and  drink,  but  be  glorified  bodies  : but  * Abra. 

cp^SUn  vanel  confutes  him  with  no  other  argument,  than  this,  That  this  was  the 
}amdTftb\b\3 ^°^rine  and  opinion  of  the  Chrifiians.  Let  us  therefore  now  confider,  how 
tbe  ebrifitam,  that  bold,  abundantly  God  hath  provided  for  us  by  Jefus  Chrifl,  both  in  refpeft  oF 
“IT jbaii  "JohTat, our  fouls,  and  of  our  bodies ; our  fouls,  in  freeing  us  by  the  Spirit  of  Chrifl 
drink,  marry,  or  be  g>-  (if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourfelves)  from  the  flavery  of  fin,  and  bondage 
Zgli",™ut?cnfhulrenr-  of  the  law,  as  it  is  a letter  only  ; our  bodies,  in  that  this  corruptible  /hall 
*aiiy  in  thofe  bodies,  n- pm  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality , and  that  thefe  vile  bodies 
T^iTtb!pth!y  vuL  fhall  be  made  like  to  Chriftys  glorious  body.  In  both  which  the  complete 
larty  caiighriped bodies,  falvation  of  man  confifteth,  the  perfection  and  happinefs  both  of  foul  and 
body.  For,  though  our  falvation  confifts  chiefly  in  the  former,  in  the- 
vidlory  over  fin,  and  in  the  renovation  of  the  mind,  yet  without  the  latter, 
which  is  the  vidlory  over  death , and  the  immortalizing  of  our  bodies,  it 
would  be  a very  lame  and  imperfeCt  thing.  For  righteoufnefs  alone,  if  it 
fhould  male  habitare , dwell  always  in  fuch  inconvenient  houfes,  as  thefe 
earthly  tabernacles  are,  however  the  high-flown  Stoick  may  brag,  it  could 
not  render  our  condition  otherwife,  than  troublefome,  folicitous  and  cala- 
mitous. Wherefore  the  holy  men  in  Scripture,  not  without  caufe,.  longed 
for  this  future  change.  Rom.  viii.  23.  We  groan  within  ourfelves , waiting 
for  the  adoption , to  wit , the  redemption  of  our  bodies.  2 Cor.,  v.  2.  In  this 
we  groan  earneftly , de firing  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  houfe , which  is  from- 
heaven.  But  there  is  no  obtaining  of  this  future  viftory  over  death  and  mor- 
tality, except  we  firft  get  a vidlory  over  fn  here.  For  this  is  that  crown 
of  life,  that  Chrifl,  the  firft-begotten  from  the  dead,  will  fet  upon  the 
heads  of  none,  but  thofe,  that  have  here  fought  a good  fight,  and  overcome. 
For  as  death  proceeds  only  from  fin  and  difobedience,.  lo  the  way  to  con- 
quer death,  and  to  arrive  at  life  and  immortality,  is  by  feeking  after  an  in- 
ward conqueft  over  fin.  For  righteoufnefs  is  immortal , Wifd.  i.  15.  anti 
will  immortalize  the  entertainers  of  it  and,  as  the  Chaldee  oracle  ipeaks, 
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Having  hitherto  (hewed,  what  are  the  great  things  we  hope  for  by  Chrifl, 
and  are  to  endeavour  after,  namely,  to  procure  an  inward  and  real  victory 
tver  fin  by  the  Spirit  of  Chrifl,  that  fo  we  may  hereafter  .-.train  a vitfory- 

over 
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'ever  death  and  mortality ; we  cannot  but  take  notice  briefly  of  fome  er- 
rors of  thofe,  that,  either  pretending  the  impoflibility  of  this  inward  vi&ory 
over  fin,  or  elfe  hypocritically  declining  the  combat,  make  up  a certain  re- 
ligion to  themfelves  out  of  other  things,  which  are  either  impertinent,  and 
nothing  to  the  purpofe,  or  elfe  evil  and  noxious. 

For  firft,  fome  (as  was  intimated  before)  make  to  themfelves  a mere 
phantaftical  and  imaginary  religion,  conceiting,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
for  them  to  do,  but.confidently  to  believe,  that  all  is  already  done  for  them, 
all  imputed  and  accounted  to  them ; that  they  are  dearly  beloved  of  God, 
without  any  conditions  or  qualifications  to  make  them  lovely.  But  fuch  a 
faith  as  this  is  nothing  but  mere  phancy  and  carnal  imagination,  proceeding 
from  that  natural  felf-Iove,  whereby  men  fondly  doat  upon  themfelves,  and 
are  apt  to  think,  that  God  loves  them  as  fondly  and  as  partially  as  they  love 
themfelves,  tying  his  affedtion  to  their  particular  outward  perfons,  their 
very  flelh  and  blood  ; hereby  making  God  a being  like  unto  themfelves,, 
that  is,  wholly  adted  by  arbitrary  felf-will,  fondnefs,  and  partiality  ; and  per- 
verting the  whole  nature  and  defign  of  religion,  which  is  not  mere  phan- 
taftry  and  an  hiftorical  lhew,  but  a real  vidtory  over  the  real  evil  of  fin, 
without  which  God  can  neither  take  pleafure  in  any  man’s  perfon,  nor  can 
there  be  a pofiibility  of  being  happy,  a real  turning  of  the  foul  from  dark- 
nefs  unto  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

Again,  Some  there  are,  that,  inftead  of  walking  in  the  narrow  way,  that 
Chrift  commendeth  to  us,  of  fubduing  and  mortifying  our  finful  lufts,  make 
to  themfelves  certain  other  narrow  ways  of  affedted  Angularity  in  things,  that 
belong  not  to  life  and  godlinefs,  outward  ftridtnedes  and  feverities  of  their 
own  chufing  and  devifing ; and  then  perfuade  themfelves,  that  this  is  the 
ftrait  gate  and  narrow  way  of  Chrift,  that  leadeth  unto  life.  Whereas  thefe 
are  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  fome  particular  paths  and  narrow  dices  cut  out 
of  the  broad  way.  For  though  they  have  an  outward  and  feeming  narrow- 
•nefs,  yet  they  are  fo  broad  within,  that  camels  with  their  burdens  may 
eafily  pafs  through  them.  Thefe,  inftead  of  taking  up  Chrift’s  crofs  upon 
them,  make  to  themfelves  certain  erodes  of  their  own,  and  then  laying 
them  upon  their  Ihoudlers  and  carrying  them,  pleafe  themfelves  with  a con- 
ceit,that  they  bear  the  crofs  of  Chrift  ; whereas  in  truth  and  reality  they  are 
many  times  too  much  ftrangers  to  that  crofs  of  his,  by  which  the  world 
fhould  be  crucified  to  them,  and  they  unto  the  world. 

Some  place  all  their  religion  in  endlefs  fcrupulofities  about  indifferent 
things,  negledling  in  the  mean  time  the  ret (3xgvT£gx  r»  vopv,  the  more  weighty 
things  both  of  Law  and  Gofpel,  and  (as  our  Saviour  farther  expredeth  it) 
JVjA/£oi/7e?  tovxuvuvcc,  tvv  Je  Aw  xal xTnv&vh?,  jlraining  at  a gnat , and  /wal- 
lowing a camel  ; that  is,  being  not  fo  fcrupulous  as  they  ought  to  be  about 
the  fubftantials  of  religion  and  a good  life.  For  as  we  ought  not  to  place 
the  chief  of  our  religion  in  the  mere  obfervation  of  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies, whilft  in  the  mean  time  we  hypocritically  neglc-dt  the  morals  and 
fubftantials;  which  may  del'ervedly  be  branded  with  the  name  of  JuperJlition: 
fo  we  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  equal  fuperftition  to  have  fuch  an  abhorrence 
of  indifferent  things,  as  to  make  it  the  main  of  our  religion  to  abftain  from 
them  ; both  of  thefe  arguing  equal  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  it  he 
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were  fome  morofe,  humorous,  and  captious  Being  •,  and  of  that  righteoufnefs, 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  confifteth  in,  as  if  thefe  outward  and  indifferent 
things  could  either  hallow  or  defile  our  fouls,  or  as  if  falvation  and  damnation 
did  depend  upon  the  mere  ufing  or  not  ufing  of  them.  The  Apoflle  himfclf 
inftrudteth  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  confifteth  no  more  in  dxgoZvriK  than 
in  TCf^irour,  no  more  in  uncircumcifion  than  in  circumcifion  that  is,  no  more 
in  not  ufing  outward  ceremonies  and  indifferent  things  than  in  ufing  of  them. 
Wherefore  the  negative  fuperftition  is  equal  to  the  pofitive,  and  both  of  them 
alike  call  ofi  men’s  attention  from  the  main  things  of  religion,  by  engaging 
them  over-much  in  fmall  and  little  things.  But  the  fober  Chriftian,  that  nei- 
ther places  all  his  religion  in  external  observances,  nor  yet  is  fuperftitioufty 
anti-ceremonial,  as  he  will  think  himfelf  obliged  to  have  a due  regard  to  the 
commands  of  lawful  authority  in  adiaphorous  things,  and  to  prefer  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Chriftian  church,,  and  the  obfervation  of  the  royal  law  of 
charity,  before  the  fatisfaftion  of  any  private  humour  or  intereft  •,  fo  he  will 
be  aware  of  that  dptlflx  riis  avOoAxiif,  which  many  run  into,  of  banifhing  away 
all  the  folemnity  of  external  worfhip,  the  obfervation  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
and  of  the  Chriftian  facraments,  under  the  notion  of  ceremonies,  quite  out  of 
the  world.  To  conclude  ; unlefs  there  be  a due  and  timely  regard  had  to 
the  commands  of  lawful  authority  in  indifferent  things,  and  to  order,  peace, 
and  unity  in  the  church,  it  may  eafily  be  forefeen,  that  the  reformed  part  of 
Chriftendom  will  at  length  be  brought  to  confufion,  by  crumbling  into  inE- 
nite  feds  and  divifion,  and  then  to  utter  ruin. 

Again,  Many  miftake  the  vices  of  their  naturat  complexion  for  fuperna- 
tural  and  divine  graces.  Some  think  dull  and  ftupid  melancholy  to  be  Chri- 
ftian mortification.  Others,  that  turbulent  and  fiery  zeal  is  the  vigour  of 
the  Spirit.  Whereas  zeal  is  one  of  thofe  things,  that  Arijlotle  calls  ra  y.ivx, 
of  a middle  nature,  neither  good  nor  bad  in  itfelf,  but  which,  as  it  is  circum- 
lfantiated,  may  indifferently  become  either  virtue  or  vice.  For  there  is  a 
as  the  Apoftle  calls  it,  a bitter  zeal , which  is  contrary  to  all 
Chriftian  love  and  charity,  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  vices  of  acerbity,  envy, 
malice,  cruelty,  tinftured  and  gilded  over  with  a religious  fhew.  And  there 
may  be  alfo  a turbulent  and  factious  zeal,  when  men,  under  a pretence  of 
adting  for  the  glory  of  God,  violate  juft  and  lawful  authority,  in  order  to  the 
advancement  of  their  own  private  lelf-intereft.  Indeed  there  was  amongft 
th  ejews  a certain  right,  called  jus  zelotarum , or  the  right  of  zealots  ; where- 
by private  perfons,  afted  by  a zeal  for  God,  might  do  immediate  execution 
upon  fome  malefactors,  without  expecting  the  lentence  of  any  court  of  judi- 
cature. And  fome  conceive,  that  our  Saviour,  by  this  right  of  zealots,  did 
whip  the  buyers  and  fellers  out  of  the  temple,  and  overturn  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  •,  becaufe  he  was  never  queftioned  by  the  Jews  for  it.  But 
this  was  then  a legal  and  regular  thing,  permitted  by  the  publick  laws  of 
that  nation  in  fome  certain  cafes,  yet  fo  as  that  thofe  zealots  were  afterward 
accountable  to  the  Sanhedrin  for  what  they  did.  However,  a little  before  the 
dcftnnftion  of  the  temple,  as  Jofephus  tells  us, there  were  a crew  of  defperate 
mifereants,  that,  abufing  this  right,  and  calling  themfelves  by  the  name  of 
Kannain , i.  e.  zealots,  made  a pretence  from  hence  to  commit  moft  villai- 
nous attions.  And  I wifh  fome  had  not  too  much  entertain’d  this  opinion, 
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that  private  perfons  might  reform  publick  abufes,  whether  belonging  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  or  the  civil  polity,  without  and  againft  the  confent  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate,  in  a turbulent  manner,  jure  zelatorum , by  the  right  of 
zealots  ; nay,  and  that  actions,  that  are  otherwife  altogether  unwarrantable 
in  themfelves,  may  notwithftanding  bejuftified  by  zeal  for  God  and  good  ends. 
Bat  God  needs  no  man’s  zeal  to  promote  an  imaginary  intereft  of  his  in  the 
world,  by  doing  unjuft  things  for  him.  Will  you  fpeak  wickedly  for  God , or 
talk  deceitfully  for  him  ? will  you  accept  his  perfon?  ’twas  the  generous  ex- 
poftulation  of  Job  with  his  friends;  and  he  tells  them  in  the  following 
words,  that  this  was  nothing  elfe,  but  to  mock  God  as  one  man  mocketh 
another. 

True  divine  zeal  is  no  Corybantick  fury,  but  a calm  and  regular  hear, 
guided  and  managed  by  light  and  prudence,  and  carried  out  principally 
neither  for  nor  againft  indifferent  rites  and  unnecefiary  opinions,  but  thole 
things,  that  are  immutably  good  and  fundamental  to  Chriftianity  ; always 
acknowledging  a due  fubordination  to  that  authority  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
that  is  over  us. 

Laftly,  fome  there  are,  whofe  pretence  to  religion  and  the  fpirit  is  found- 
ed in  nothing  elfe  but  a faculty  of  rhetoricating  and  extemporizing  with 
zeal  and  fervency,  which  they  take  to  be  nothing  lefs  than  divine  infpira- 
tion,  and  that  which  the  Scripture  calls  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghojt , an  un- 
doubted charadter  of  a perfon  truly  regenerated.  Which  being  a great  de- 
lufion,  whereby  many  are  hindred  from  fceking  after  the  real  effects  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  by  idolizing,  inftead  thereof,  that,  which  is  merely  natural,  (if 
not  artificial  ;)  I think  it  not  impertinent  here  to  fpeak  a little  of  it.  And 
certainly  that,  which  is  frequently  attained  to  in  the  very  height  by  perfons 
grofly  hypocritical  and  debauched,  can  never  be  concluded  to  be  divine  in- 
fpiration,  or  to  proceed  from  any  higher  principle  than  mere  natural  enthu- 
fiafm.  For  there  is  not  only  a poetical  enthufiafm,  of  which  Plato  dif- 
courfeth  in  his  Ion%  bur,  though  oratory  be  a morefober  thing,  a rhetorical 
enthufiafm  alfo,  that  makes  men  very  eloquent,  affedlionate  and  bewitching 
in  their  language,  beyond  what  the  power  of  any  bare  art  and  precepts 
could  enable  them  unto;  infomucn  that  both  thefe,  poets  and  orators,  have 
oftentimes  conceited  themfelves  to  be  indeed  divinely  infpired  ; as  thofc 
known  verfes  teftify  : 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis , agitante  calefcimus  illo  ; 

And, 

Sedibus  athereis  Spiritus  ille  venit , 

And  concerning  orators,  the  like  might  be  proved,  if  the  time  would 
here  permit,  by  iundry  teftimonies  : but  i fhall  here  inftance  oniyin  Arijli- 
dest  a famous  orator,  who  not  only  fpeaks  pofitively  of  himfelf,  as  infpir- 
ed in  his  orations,  but  affirms  the  fame  alfo  concerning  rhetorick  in  general, 
when  it  is  extraordinary,  that  it  comes  by  immediate  infpiration  as  oracles 
and  propheciesdo,  and  not  from  art  or  nature.  Wherefore  it  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondred  at,  if  when  men  are  imployed  in  religious  and  devotional 
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exercifes,  the  fame  natural  emhufiafm,  efpecially  having  the  advantage  of 
religious  melancholy,  which  makes  men  (till  more  enthufiaftical,  Ihould  fo 
wing  and  infpire  the  fancies  of  thefe  religious  orators,  as  to  make  them 
wonderfully  fluent,  eloquent  and  rapturous,  fo  that  they  beget  ftrange  paf- 
fions  in  their  auditors,  and  conclude  themfelves  to  be  divinely  infpired. 
Whereas,  notwithstanding,  they  may  have  no  more  of  divine  infpiration  in 
all  this  than  thofe  poets  and  orators  before  mentioned  had  ; that  is  to  fay, 
be  no  otherwife  infpired,  than  by  a rhetorical  or  hypochondriacal  enthufiafm, 
that  is  merely  natural.  But  it  is  far  from  my  intention  here  to  difparage 
the  fincere  and  ardent  affedtions  of  devout  fouls,  naturally  and  freely  breath- 
ing out  their  earned:  defires  unto  God  in  private  ; although  perhaps  this 
be  not  without  fome  kind  of  enthufiafm  alfo.  For  enthufiafm,  as  well  as 
zeal,  and  other  natural  things,  may  be  well  ufed,  and,  being  rightly  cir- 
cumflantiated,  and  fubfervient  to  a better  principle,  become  irreprehen Able. 
Some  have  obferved,  that  no  great  work  of  the  brain,  that  begot  much  ad- 
miration in  the  world,  was  ever  atchieved  without  fome  kind  of  enthufi- 
afm •,  and  the  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  the  moft  tranfcendently  virtuous 
and  heroical  adlions.  But  then  the  goodnefs  of  thefe  adlions  is  never  to  be 
eftimated  merely  by  the  degree  of  enthufiaftick  heat  and  ardor,  that  is  in 
them,  but  by  fuch  other  laws  and  circumftances,  as  moralize  human  adlions. 
Wherefore  my  meaning,  as  I faid  before,  is  only  this,  to  caution  againft 
that  vulgar  and  popular  error  of  miftaking  the  natural  and  enthufiaflical 
fervour  of  mens  fpirits,  and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fancy,  when  it  is  tinc- 
tur’d with  religion,  and  idolizing  of  it  inftead  of  the  fupernatural  grace  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  j and  of  looking  for  the  effedl  of  God’s  Spirit  principally 
in  words  and  talk,  or  thinking,  that  God  is  chiefly  glorified  with  a loud  noife, 
and  long  fpeeches.  For  the  true  demonftratiomof  God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  no 
where  to  be  look’d  for  but  in  life  and  adtion,  or  fuch  earned  and  affedlio- 
nate  breathings  after  a farther  participation  of  the  divine  image,  as  are  ac- 
companied with  real  and  unfeigned  endeavours  after  the  fame  ; which  is 
the  true  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghoft,  though  there  be  no  extemporaneous 
effufion  of  words.  And  therefore,  when  fome  Corinthians  were  puffed  up, 
by  reafon  of  a faculty,  which  they  had  of  rhetoricating  religioufly,  S.  Paul , 
i Cor.  iv.19.  li^  an  Apoftle,  tells  them,  that  he  would  come  amongft  them,  and  knowy 
not  the  fpeech  of  them,  that  were  puffed  up , but  the  power.  For  the  kingdom 
of  God  (faith  he)  confifteth  not  in  word,  but  in  power  and  life.  Wherefore, 
laying  afide  thefe  and  fuch  like  childifh  miflakes,  and  things  that  are  little 
to  the  purpofe,  let  us  ferioufly  apply  ourfelves  to  the  main  work  of  our 
religion  ; that  is,  to  mortify  and  vanquifh  our  finful  lulls  by  the  affiftance 
of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Chrift  ; that  fo  being  dead  to  fin  here, 
we  may  live  with  God  eternally  hereafter. 
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